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PRINCE  REGENT^  SPEECH, 


nov.  30,  1812. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

IT  is  with  the  deepest  concern 
that  I  am  obliged  to  announce 
to  you,  at  the  opening  of  this  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  continuance  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  lamented  indisposition,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  hopes 
which  I  have  most  anxiously  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  recovery. 

The  situation  of  public  affairs 
has  induced  me  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  meeting  you  after 
the  late  elections.  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  cordially  participate  in  the 
satisfaction  which  I  derive  from 
the  improvement  of  our  prospects 
during  the  courseof  the  present  year. 

The  valour  and  intrepidity  dis¬ 
played  by  his  majesty’s  forces  and 
those  of  his  allies  in  the  peninsula, 
on  so  many  occasions  during  this 
campaign,  and  the  consummate 
skill  and  judgement  with  which  the 
operations  have  been  conducted  by 
general  the  marquis  of  Wellington, 
have  led  to  consequences  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  the  common 
cause. 

By  transferring  the  war  into  the 
interior  of  Spain,  and  by  the  glo¬ 
rious  and  ever-memorable  victory 
obtained  at  Salamanca,  he  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Cadiz  ;  and  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  that  kingdom  have  been 
delivered  from  the  power  and  arms 
of  France, 


Although  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  view  to  one  great 
operation,  have  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  withdraw  from  the  siege  of 
Burgos,  and  to  evacuate  Madrid, 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
main  body  of  the  allied  forces  j 
these  efforts  of  the  enemy  have, 
nevertheless,  been  attended  with 
important  sacrifices  on  their  part, 
which  must  materially  contribute 
to  extend  the  resources  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  exertions  of  the  Spanish 
nation. 

I  am  confident  I  may  rely  on 
your  determination  to  continue  to 
afford  every  aid,  in  support  of  a 
contest  which  has  first  given  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  the  example  of 
persevering  and  successful  resist 
ance  to  the  power  of  France,  and 
on  which  not  only  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  nations  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  but  the  best  interests  of  his 
majesty’s  dominions  essentially  de¬ 
pend. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  com¬ 
municating  to  you,  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  peace  and  friendship  have 
been  restored  between  his  majesty 
and  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Stockholm. 

I  have  directed  copies  of  the 
treaties  to  be  laid  before  you. 

In  a  contest  for  his  own  sove¬ 
reign  rights,  and  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  his  dominions,  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Russia  has  had  to  oppose  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  military 
power  of  the  French  government, 
assisted  by  its  allies,  and  by  the 
tributary  states  dependent  upon 
it. 

The  resistance  which  he  has  op¬ 
posed  to  so  formidable  a  combina¬ 
tion,  cannot  fail  to  excite  sentiments 
of  lasting  admiration. 

By  his  own  magnanimity  and 
perseverance,  by  the  zeal  and  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  all  ranks  of  his 
subjects,  and  by  the  gallantry, 
firmness,  and  intrepidity  of  his 
forces,  the  presumptuous  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy  have  been  sig¬ 
nally  disappointed. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian 
nation  has  increased  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  contest,  and  with  the 
dangers  with  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded.  They  have  submitted  to 
sacrifices  of  which  there  are  few 
examples  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  and  I  indulge  the  confident 
hope,  that  the  determined  perse¬ 
verance  of  his  imperial  majesty  will 
be  crowned  with  ultimate  success ; 
and  that  this  contest,  in- i|s  result, 
will  have  the  effect  of  establishing, 
upon  a  foundation  never  to  be 
shaken,  the  security  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  proof  of  confidence  which  I 
have  received  from  his  imperial 
majesty,  in  the  measure  which  he 
has  adopted  of  sending  his  fleets 
to  the  ports  of  this  country,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  gratifying  to 
me  ;  and  his  imperial  majesty  may 
most  fully  rely  on  my  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  to  afford  him  the  most 
cordial  support  in  the  great  contest 
in  which  he  is  engaged. 

■.  .©  o 

I  have  the  satisfaction  further  to 
acquaint  you,  that  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  his  Sicilian  ma¬ 
jesty,  supplementary  to  the  treaties 
of  1808  and  1809.  '  * 

As  soon  as  the  ratifications  shall 


have  been  exchanged,  I  will  direct 
a  copy  of  this  treaty  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  you* 

4 

My  object  has  been,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  more  extensive  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  military  force  of  the 
Sicilian  government  to  offensive 
operations  ;  a  measure  which, 
combined  with  the  liberal  and  en¬ 
lightened  principles  which  happily 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  his  Sici¬ 
lian  majesty,  is  calculated,  I  trustj 
to  augment  his  power  and  resources, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
them  essentially  serviceable  to  the 
common  cause. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  made  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  have  afforded 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two 
nations  would  not  long  be  inter¬ 
rupted.  It  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  I  am  obliged  to  acquaint  you, 
that  the  conduct  and  pretensions  of 
that  government  have  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  the  conclusion  of  any  paci¬ 
fic  arrangement. 

Their  measures  of  hostility  have 
been  principally  directed  against  the 
adjoining  British  provinces,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  se¬ 
duce  the  inhabitants  of  them  from 
their  allegiance  to  his  majesty. 

The  proofs,  however,  which  I 
have  received  of  loyalty  and  at¬ 
tachment  from  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  in  North  America  are  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
invade  Upper  Canada,  have  not 
only  proved  abortive,  but,  by  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  general,  and  by  the.  skill 
and  decision  with  which  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  have  been  conduct¬ 
ed,  the  forces  of  the  enemy  assem¬ 
bled  for  that  purpose  in  one  quar¬ 
ter  have  been  compelled  to  capitu- 
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late,  and  in  another  have  been  com^ 
pletely  defeated. 

My  best  efforts  are  not  wanting 
for  the  restoration  of  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  between  the 
two  countries  ;  but,  until  this  ob¬ 
ject  can  be  attained  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  I  shall  rely  upon  your  cor¬ 
dial  support  in  a  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 

I  have  directed  the  estimates  for 
the  services  of  the  ensuing  year  to 
be  laid  before  you  ;  and  I  enter¬ 
tain  no  doubt  of  your  readiness  to 
furnish  such  supplies  as  may  en¬ 
able  me  to  provide  for  the  great 
interests  committed  to  my  charge, 
and  afford  the  best  prospect  of 
bringing  the  contest  in  which  his 
majesty  is  engaged  to  a  successful 
germination. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

The  approaching  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  com¬ 
pany  renders  it  necessary  that  I 
should  cal!  your  early  attention  to 
the  propriety  of  providing  effectu¬ 
ally  for  the  future  government  of 
the  provinces  of  India. 

In  considering  the  variety  of  in¬ 
terests  which  are  connected  with 
this  important  subject,  I  rely  on. 
your  wisdom,  for  making  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  best  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  posses¬ 
sions  in  that  quarter,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure,  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  commerce  and  re¬ 
venue  of  his  majesty’s  dominions. 

I  have  derived  great  satisfaction 
from  the  success  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  spirit  of  outrage  and 
insubordination  which  had  appear¬ 
ed  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  from  the  disposition  which  has 
keen  manifested  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  indemnity'  held  out  to  the 
deluded  by  the  wisdom  and  bene- 
volence  of  parliament. 

I  trust  I  shall  never  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  lament  the  recurrence  of 
atrocities  so  repugnant  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  character ;  and  that  all  his 
majesty’s  subjects  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
the  happiness  of  individuals  and 
the  welfare  of  the  state  equally  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  strict  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  an  attachment  to  our  ex¬ 
cellent  constitution. 

In  the  loyalty  of  his  majesty's 
people,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  par¬ 
liament,  I  have  reason  to  place  the 
fullest  confidence.  The  same 
firmness  and  perseverance  which 
have  been  manifested  on  so  many’ 
and  such  trying  occasions  will  not, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  wanting,  at  a 
time  when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
and  of  the  world,  are  fixed  upon 
you.  I  can  assure  you,  that  in  the 
exercise  of  the  great  trust  reposed 
in  me,  I  have  no  sentiments  so  near 
my  heart  as  the  desire  to  promote, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  the 
real  prosperity  and  lasting  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRINCESS  OF 
WALES  TO  THE  PRINCE  REGENT, 

“  Sir, — It  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  presume  to  obtrude  myself 
upon  your  royal  highness,  and  to 
sohcit  your  attention  to  matters 
which  may,  at  first,  appear  rather 
of  a  personal  than  a  public  nature. 
If  I  could  think  them  so — if  they 
related  merely  to  myself— -I  should 
abstain  from  a  proceeding  which 
might  give  uneasiness,  or  interrupt 
the  more  weighty  occupations  of 
your  royal  highness's  time.  I 
should  continue,  in  silence  and  re¬ 
tirement,  to  lead  the  life  which  lias 
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been  prescribed  to  me,  and  console 
myself  for  the  loss  of  that  society 
and  those  dome-tic  comforts  to 
which  I  have  so  long  been  a 
stranger,  by  the  reflection  that  it 
has  been  deemed  proper  I  should 
be  afflicted  without  any  fault  of  my 
own — and  that  your  royal  highness 
knows. 

“  But,  sir,  there  are  considera¬ 
tions  of  a  higher  nature  than  any 
regard  to  my  own  happiness,  which 
render  this  address  a  duty  both  to 
myself  and  my  daughter.  May  I 
venture  to  say — a  duty  also  to  my 
husband,  and  the  people  committed 
to  his  care  ?  There  is  a  point  be¬ 
yond  which  a  guiltless  woman  can¬ 
not  with  safety  carry  her  forbear¬ 
ance.  If  her  honour  is  invaded, 
the  defence  of  her  reputation  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  choice;  and  it 
signifies  not  whether  the  attack  be 
made  openly,  manfully, and  directly 
— or  by  secret  insinuation,  and  by 
holding  such  conduct  towards  her 
as  countenances  ail  tne  suspicions 
that  malice  can  suggest.  If  these 
ought  to  be  the  feelings  of  every 
woman  in  England  who  is  con¬ 
scious  that  she  deserves  no  reproach, 
your  royal  highness  has  too  sound 
a  judgment,  and  too  nice  a  sense  of 
honour,  net  to  perceive,  how  much 
more  justly  they  belong  to  the 
mother  of  your  daughter — the  mo¬ 
ther  of  her  who  is  destined,  I  trust 
at  a  very  distant  period,  to  reign, 
over  the  British  empire. 

“  It  may  be  known  to  your  royal 
highness,  that  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  restrictions  upon  your 
royal  authority,  I  purposely  re¬ 
frained  from  making  any  represen¬ 
tations  which  might  then  augment 
the  painful  difficulties  of  your  ex¬ 
alted  station.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  restrictions,  I  still  was  inclined 
to  delay  taking  this  step,  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  owe  the  redress 


I  sought  to  your  gracious  and  un¬ 
solicited  condescension.  I  have 
waited,  in  the  fond  indulgence  of 
this  expectation,  until,  to  my  inex¬ 
pressible  mortification,  I  find 'that 
my  unwillingness  to  complain,  has 
only  produced  fresh  grounds  of 
complaint ;  and  I  am  at  length 
compelled,  either  to  abandon  all 
regard  for  the  two  dearest  objects 
which  I  possess  on  earth,  mine  own 
honour,  and  my  beloved  child,  or 
to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  your 
royal  highness,  the  natural  protec¬ 
tor  of  both, 

iC  1  presume,  sir,  to  represent  to 
your  royal  highness,  that  the  sepa¬ 
ration,  which  every  succeeding 
month  is  making  wider,  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  the  daughter,  is  equally 
injurious  to  my  character  and  to 
her  education.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  deep  wounds  which  so  cruel  an 
arrangement  inflicts  upon  my  feel¬ 
ings,  although  I  would  fain  hope, 
that  few  persons  will  be  found  of  a 
disposition  to  think  lightly  of  these. 
To  see  myself  cut  off  from  one  cf 
the  few  domestic  enjoyments  left 
me — certainly  the  only  one  upon 
which  I  set  any  value,  the  society 
of  my  child — involves  me  in  such 
misery,  as  I  well  know  your  royal* 
highness  could  never  inflict  upon 
me  if  you  were  aware  of  its  bitter¬ 
ness.  Our  intercourse  has  been 
gradually  diminished.  A  single 
interview,  weekly,  seemed  suffi¬ 
ciently  hard  allowance'  for  a  mo¬ 
ther’s  affections.  That,  however, 
was  reduced  to  our  meeting  once  a 
fortnight ;  and  I  now  learn  that 
even  this  most  rigorous  interdiction 
is  to  be  still  more  rigidly  enforced. 

u  But  while  I  do  not  venture  to 
intrude  my  feelings  as  a  mother 
upon  your  royal  highness’s  notice, 

I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in 
the  eyes  of  an  observing  and  jealous 
world,  this  separation  of  a  daughter 
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from  her  mother,  will  only  admit 
of  one  construction — a  construction 
fatal  to  the  mother’s  reputation. 
Your  royal  highness  will  also  par¬ 
don  me  for  adding,  that  there  is  no 
less  inconsistency  than  injustice  in 
this  treatment.  He  who  dares 
advise  your  royal  highness  to  over¬ 
look  the  evidence  of  nly  innocence, 
and  disregard  the  sentence  of  com¬ 
plete  acquittal  which  it  produced  ; 
or  is  wicked  and  false  enough  still 
to  whisper  suspicions  in  your  ear, 
betrays  his  duty  to  you,  sir,  to  your 
daughter,  and  to  your  people,  if 
he  counsels  you  to  permit  a  day  to 
pass  without  a  further  investigation 
of  my  conduct.  I  know  that  no 
such  calumniator  will  venture  to 
recommend  a  measure  which  must 
speedily  end  in  his  utter  confusion. 
Then  let  me  implore  you  to  reflect 
on  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed  :  without  the  shadow  of  a 
charge  against  me — without  even 
an  accuser — after  an  inquiry  that 
led  to  my  ample  vindication — yet 
treated  as  if  I  were  still  more  cul¬ 
pable  than  the  perjuries  of  my  sub¬ 
orned  traducers  represented  me, 
and  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  mo¬ 
ther  who  may  not  enjoy  the  society 
of  her  only  child. 

“  The  feelings,  sir,  which  are 
natural  to  my  unexampled  situa¬ 
tion,  might  justify  me  in  the  gra¬ 
cious  judgment  of  your  royal  high¬ 
ness,  had  I  no  other  motives  for 
addressing  you  but  such  as  relate 
to  myself.  But  I  will  not  disguise 
from  your  royal  highness  what  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  conceal  from 
myself,  that  the  serious,  and  it  soon 
may  be,  the  irreparable  injury 
which  my  daughter  sustains  from 
the  plan  at  present  pursued,  has 
done  more  in  overcoming  my  re¬ 
luctance  to  intrude  upon  your  royal 
highness,  than  any  sufferings  of  my 
ewn  could  accomplish  ;  and  if  for 
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her  sake  I  presume  to  call  away 
your  royal  highness’s  attention  from 
the  other  cares  of  your  exalted  sta¬ 
tion,  I  feel  confident  I  am  not 
claiming  it  for  a  matter  of  inferior 
importance  either  to  yourself  or 
your  people. 

“  The  powers  with  which  the 
constitution  of  these  realms  vests 
your  royal  highness  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  df  the  royal  family,  I  know, 
because  I  am  so  advised,  are  ample 
and  unquestionable.  My  appeal, 
sir,  is  made  to  your  excellent  sense 
and  liberality  of  mind  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  powers  ;  'and  I  will¬ 
ingly  hope  that  your  own  parental 
feelings  will  lead  you  to  excuse  the 
anxiety  of  mine  for  impelling  me  to 
represent  the  unhappy  consequences 
which  the  present  system  must  en¬ 
tail  upon  our  beloved  child. 

“  It  is  impossible,  sir,  that  any 
one  can  have  attempted  to  persuade 
your  royal  highness,  that  her  cha¬ 
racter  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
perpetual  violence  offered  to  her 
strongest  affections  —  the  studied 
care  taken  to  estrange  her  from  my 
society,  and  even  to  interrupt  all 
communication  between  us !  That 
her  love  for  me,  with  whom,  by 
his  majesty’s  wise  and  gracious  ar¬ 
rangements,  she  passed  the  years 
of  her  infancy  and  childhood,  never 
can  be  extinguished,  I  well  know, 
and  the  knowledge  of  it  forms  the 
greatest  blessing  of  my  existence. 

“  But  let  me  implore  your  royal 
highness  to  reflect  how  inevitably 
all  attempts  to  abate  this  attach¬ 
ment,  by  forcibly  separating  us,  if 
they  succeed,  must  injure  my  child’s 
principles — if  they  fail,  must  de¬ 
stroy  her  happiness. 

“  1  he  plan  of  excluding  my 
daughter  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  world,  appears  to  my  humble 
judgment  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
She  who  is  destined  to  be  the  sove¬ 
reign 
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reign  of  this  great  country,  enjoys 
none  of  those  advantages  of  society 
which  are  deemed  necessary  for  im¬ 
parting  a  knowledge  of  mankind 
to  persons  who  have  infinitely  less 
occasion  to  learn  that  important 
lesson  ;  and  it  may  so  happen,  by  a 
chance  which  I  trust  is  very  remote, 
that  she  should  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  crown, 
with  an  experience  of  the  world 
more  confined  than  that  of  die 
most  private  individual.  To  the 
extraordinary  talents  with  which 
she  is  blessed,  and  which  accom¬ 
pany  a  disposition  as  singularly 
amiable,  frank,  and  decided,  I  will¬ 
ingly  trust  much  ;  but  beyond  a 
certain  point  the  greatest  natural 
endowments  cannot  struggle  against 
the  disadvantages  of  circumstances 
and  situation.  It  is  my  earnest 
prayer,  for  her  own  sake,  as  well 
as  her  country's,  that  your  royal 
highness  may  be  induced  to  pause 
before  this  point  be  reached. 

“  Those  who  have  advised  you, 
sir,  to  delay  so  long  the  period  of 
my  daughter’s  commencing  her  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  world,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  make  Windsor  her 
residence,  appear  not  to  have  re¬ 
garded  the  interruptions  to  her  edu¬ 
cation  which  this  arrangement  oc¬ 
casions  ;  both  by  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  the  attendance  of  pro¬ 
per  teachers,  and  the  time  unavoid¬ 
ably  consumed  in  the  frequent  jour¬ 
neys  to  town  which  she  must  make, 
unless  she  is  to  be  secluded  from 
all  intercourse  even  with  your  royal 
highness  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family.  To  the  same  unfortunate 
counsels  I  ascribe  a  circumstance 
in  every  way  so  distressing  both  to 
my  parental  and  religious  feelings, 
that  my  daughter  has  never  yet  en¬ 
joyed  die  benefit  of  confirmation, 
although  above  a  year  older  than 
the  age  at  which  all  the  other 
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branches  of  the  royal  Family  have 
partaken  of  that  solemnity.  May  I 
earnestly  conjure  yon,  sir,  to  hear 
my  entreaties  upon  this  serious  mat¬ 
ter,  even  if  you  should  listen  to 
other  advisers  on  things  of  less  near 
concernment  to  the  welfare  of  our 
child  ? 

“  The  pain  with  which  I  have  at 
length  formed  the  resolution  of  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  to  your  royal  high¬ 
ness  is  such  as  I  should  in  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  express.  If  I  could  ade¬ 
quately  describe  it,  you  might  be 
enabled,  sir,  to  estimate  the  strength 
of  the  motives  which  have  made 
me  submit  to  it.  ,-They  are  the 
most  powerful  feelings  of  affection, 
and  the  deepest  impressions  of  duty 
towards  your  royal  highness,  my 
beloved  child,  and  the  country, 
which  I  devotedly  hope  she  may 
be  preserved  to  govern,  and  to 
show,  by  a  new  example,  the  liberal 
affection  of  a  free  and  generous 
people  to  a  virtuous  and  constitu¬ 
tional  monarch. 

“  I  am,  sir,  with  profound  re¬ 
spect,  and  an  attachment  which 
nothing  can  alter, 

Your  royal  highness’s  most  devoted 
and  most  affectionate 

Consort,  cousin,  and  subject, 
(Signed)  Caroline  Louisa. 
“  Montague-house , 

Jan.  14,  1813.” 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  the  privy  council,  having 
been  laid  before  the  prince  regent, 
was  transmitted  to  her  royal  high¬ 
ness  by  viscount  Sidmouth  on  the 
evening  of  die  day  on  which  the 
above  letter  was  sent ; — and  lord 
Harrowby  replied  to  her  royal 
highness,  by  letter,  to  this  effect : 

The  report  is  as  follows: — 

4  o  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent. —The  members  of  his 
majesty’s  most  honourable  privy 

council  j 
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council:  viz.  his  grace  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.  &c. ; 
having  been  summoned 'by  com- 
'mand  of  yciir  royal  highness,  on 
the  19-h  of  February,  to  meet  at 
the  office  of  viscount  Sidmouth, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  a  communication 
was  made  by  his  lordship  to  the 
lords  then  present,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  : — 

“  My  lords, — I  have  it  in  com¬ 
mand  from  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
ships,  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  princess  of  Wales  to  the  prince 
regent  having  appeared  in  a  public 
i  paper,  which  letter  refers  to  the 
proceedings  that  took  place  in  an 
inquiry  instituted  by  command  of 
his  majesty,  in  the  year  1806,  and 
contains  among  other  matters,  cer¬ 
tain  animadversions  upon. the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  prince  regent  has 
exercised  his  undoubted  right  of 
regulating  the  conduct  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  daughter  the  princess 
Charlotte  ;  and  his  royal  highness 
having  taken  into  his  consideration 
the  said  letter  so  published?  and 
adverting  to  the  directions  hereto¬ 
fore  given  by  his  majesty,  that  the 
documents  relating  to  the  said  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  sealed  up,  and  de¬ 
posited  in  the  office  oi  his  majesty’s 
principal  secretary  of  state,  in  or¬ 
der  that  his  majesty’s  government 
should  possess  the  means  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  them  if  necessary  :  his  royal 
highness  has  been  pleased  to  direct, 
that  the  said  letter  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  the 
said  documents,  together  with  the 
copies  of  other  letters  and  papers, 
of  which  a  .schedule  is'  annexed, 
k<  -utd  te  referred  to  your  lord- 
ships,  being  members  of  Iris  ma- 
j  ■  ,-v\s  most  honourable  privy  coun¬ 
ci  for  your  consideration  :  and 
that  you  should  report  to  his  royal 


highness  your  opinion,  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  be  fit  and  proper  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  princess  of 
Wales,  and  her  daughter  the  prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte,  should  continue  to 
be  subject  to  regulations  and  re¬ 
strictions.” 

u  Their  lordships  adjourned  their 
meetings  to  Tuesday,  the  23d  of 
February  ;  and  the  intermediate 
days  having  been  employed  in  per¬ 
using  the  documents  referred  to 
them,  by  command  of  your  royal 
highness,  they  proceeded  on  that 
and  the  following  day  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  said  docu¬ 
ments,  and  have  agreed  to  report 
to  your  royal  highness  as  follows.** — * 

“  In  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  your  royal  highness,  we  have 
taken  into  our  most  serious  consi¬ 
deration  the  letter  from  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales  to 
your  royal  highness,  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  public  papers,  and 
has  been  referred  to  us  by  your 
royal  highness,  in  which  letter  the 
princess  of  Wales,  amongst  other 
matters,  co'm plains  that  the  inter¬ 
course  between  her  royal  highness, 
and  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
Charlotte,  has  been  subjected  to 
certain  restrictions. 

“We  have  also  taken  into  our 
most  serious  consideration,  together 
with,  the  other  papers  referred  to  us 
by  your  royal  highness,  all  the  do¬ 
cuments  relative  to  the  inquiry  in¬ 
stituted  in  1806,  by  command  of 
his  majesty,  into  the  truth  of  cer¬ 
tain  representations,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales,  which  appear  to 
have  been  pressed  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  royal  highness,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  advice  of  lord. 
Thurlow,  and  upon  grounds  cf 
public  duty;  by  whom  they  were 
transmitted  to  his  majesty’s  consi¬ 
deration  } 
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deration  ;  and  your  royal  highness 
having  been  gracioulsy  pleased  to 
command  us  to  report  our  opinions 
to  your  royal  highness,  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  be  fit  and  proper,  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  princess  of' 
Wales  and  her  daughter,  the  prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte,  should  continue  to 
be  subject  to  regulation  and  re¬ 
straint  : 

“  We  beg,  leave  humbly  to  re¬ 
port  to  your  royal  highness,  that 
after  a  full  examination  of  all  the 
documents  before  us,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  it  is  highly  fit 
and  proper,  with  a  view  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  her  royal  highness  the  prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte,  in  which  are  equally 
involved  the  happiness  of  your  royal 
highness,  in  your  parental  and  royal 
character,  and  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  state, — that  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  her  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  Char¬ 
lotte,  should  continue  to  be  subject 
to  regulation  and  restraint. 

u  We  humbly  trust  that  we  may 
be  permitted,  without  being  thought 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  duty 
imposed  on  us,  respectfully  to  ex¬ 
press  the  just  sense  we  entertain  of 
the  motives  by  which  your  royal 
highness  has  been  actuated  in  the 
postponement  of  the  confirmation 
ot  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
Charlotte;  as  it  appears,  byta  state¬ 
ment  under  the  hand  of  her  majesty 
the  queen,  that  your  royal  highness 
has  conformed  in  this  respect  to  the 
declared  will  of  his  majesty ;  who 
had  been  pleased  to  direct,  that 
such  cerem.ony  should  not  take 
place  till  her  royal  highness  should 
have  completed  her  eighteenth 

year. 

* 

“  Wc  also  humbly  ti  ust  that  we 
may  be' further  permitted  to  notice 


some  expressions  in  the  letter  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princessof  Wales, 
which  may  possibly  be  construed 
as  implying  a  charge  of  too  serious 
a  nature  to  be  passed  over  without 
observation.  We  refer  to  the  words 
— “  suborned  traducers.”  As  this 
expression,  from  the  manner  it  is 
introduced,  may,  perhaps,  be  liable 
to  misconstruction  (however  impos¬ 
sible  it  may  be  to  suppose  that  it 
can  have  been  so  intended)  to  have 
reference  to  some  part  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  your  royal  highness ;  we 
feel  it  our  bounden  duty  not  to 
omit  this  opportunity  of  declaring, 
that  the  documents  laid  before  us, 
afford  the  most  ample  proof,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  such  an  aspersion. 

(Signed)  . 

C.  CANTUAR.  MELVILLE, 

ELDON,  SIDMOUTH, 

E.  EBOR,  J.  LONDON, 

W.  ARMAGH,  ELLENBOROUGHjf 

HARROWBY,  P.  C.  CHAS.  ABBOT, 
WESTMORELAND,  N.  VANSITTART, 
C.  P.  S,  C.  BATHURST, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  W.  GRANT, 
BATHURST,  .  A.  MACDONALD, 
LIVERPOOL,  W.  SCOTT, 

MULGRAVE,  J.  NICHOL, 

A  true  copy,  sidmouth. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 

May  it  please  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty  having  been  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased,  by  an  instrument 
under  your  majesty’s  royal  sign 
manual,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed 
to  this  report,  to  “  authorize,  em¬ 
power,  and  direct  us  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  certain  written  de¬ 
clarations,  touching  the  conduct  oi¬ 
lier  royal  highness  the  princess  ot 
Wales,  an  abstract  of  which  had 
been  laid  before  your  majesty,  and 
to  examine. upon  oath  such  persons 
as  we  should  see  fit,  touching  and 
concerning  the  same,  and  to  report 
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to  your  majesty  the  result  of  such 
examinations.”  We  have,  in  duti¬ 
ful  obedience  to  your  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands,  proceeded  to  examine  the 
several  witnesses,  the  copiesof  whose 
depositions  we  have  hereunro  an¬ 
nexed  ;  and,  in  further  execution  of 
the  said  commands,  we  now  most 
respectfully  submit  to  your  majesty 
the  report 'of  these  examinations  as 
it  has  appeared  to  us :  but  we  beg 
leave  at  the  same  time  humbly  to 
refer  your  majesty,  for  more  com¬ 
plete  information,  to  the  examina¬ 
tions  themselves,  in  order  to  correct 
«iny  error  of  judgment,  into  which 
we  may  have  unintentionally  fallen, 
with  respect  to  any  part  of  this 
business.  On  a  reference  to  the 
above-mentioned  declarations,  as 
the  necessary  foundation  of  all  our 
proceedings,  we  found  that  they 
consisted  in  certain  statements, 
which  had  been  laid  before  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  re¬ 
specting  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess.  That  these 
statements,  not  only,  imputed  to 
her  royal  highness  great  impro¬ 
priety  and  indecency  of  behaviour, 
but  expressly  asserted,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  certain  alleged  decla¬ 
rations  from  the  princess’s  own 
mouth,  and  partly  on  the  personal 
observation  of  the  informants,  the 
following  most  important  facts  : 
viz.  That  her  royal  highness  had 
been  pregnant  in  the  year  1802,  in 
consequence  of  an  illicit  intercourse, 
and  that  she  had  in  the  same  year 
been  secretly  delivered  of  a  male 
child,  which  child  had  ever  since 
that  period  been  brought  up  by  her 
royal  highness  in  her  own  house, 
and  under  her  immediate  inspec¬ 
tion. 

These  allegations  thus  made, 
had,  a^\ve  found,  been  followed  by 
declarations  from  other  persons, 
Who  had  not  indeed  spoken  to  the 
<  1*13. 
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important  facts  of  the  pregnancy 
or  delivery  of  her  royal  highness, 
but  had  related  o^her  particulars, 
in  themselves  extremely  suspicious, 
and  still  more  so  when  connected 
with  the  assertions  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  the  painful  situation,  in  which 
his  royal  highness  was  placed,  by 
these  communications,  we  learnt 
that  his  royal  highness  had  adopted 
the  only  course  which  could,  in  our 
judgment,  with  propriety  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  When  informations  such 
as  these,  had  been  thus  confidently 
alleged,  and  particularly  detailed, 
and  had  been  in  some  degree  sup¬ 
ported  by  collateral  evidence,  ap¬ 
plying  to  other  points  of  the  same 
nature  (though  going  to  a  far  less 
extent),  one  line  only  could  be  pur¬ 
sued. 

Every  sentiment  of  duty  to  y  our 
rpajesty,  and  of  concern  for  the 
public  welfare,  required  that  these 
particulars  should  not  be  withheld 
from  your  majesty,  to  whom  more 
particularly  belonged  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  a  matter  of  state,  so  nearly 
touching  the  honour  of  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  royal  family,  and,  by  possi¬ 
bility,  affecting  the  succession  of 
your  majesty’s  crown. 

Your  majesty  had  been  pleased, 
on  your  part,  to  view  the  subject 
in  the  same  light.  Considering  it 
as  a  matter  which,  on  every  ac¬ 
count,  demanded  the  most  imme¬ 
diate  investigation,  your  majesty 
had  thought  fit  to  commit  into  our 
hands  the  duty  of  ascertaining,  in 
the  first  instance,  what  degree  of 
credit  was  due  to  the  informations, 
and  thereby  enabling  your  majesty 
to  decide  what  further  conduct  to 
adopt  concerning  them. 

On  this  review,  therefore,  of  the 
matters  thus  alleged,  and  of  the 
course  hitherto  pursued  upon  them, 
we- denned  it  proper  in  the  first 
(Nj  place. 
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place,  to  examine  those  persons  in 
whose  declarations  the  occasion  for 
this  inquiry  had  originated.  Be¬ 
cause  if  they,  on  being  examined 
upon  oath,  had  retracted  or  varied 
their  assertions,  all  necessity  for 
further  investigation  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  precluded. 

We  accordingly  first  examined 
on  oath  the  principal  informants, 
sir  John  Douglas,  and  Charlotte 
his  wife :  who  both  positively  swore, 
the  former  to  his  having  observed 
the  fact  of  the  pregnancy  of  her 
royal  highness,  and  the  latter  to 
all  the  important  particulars  con¬ 
tained  in  her  former  declaration, 
and  above  referred  to.  Their  exa¬ 
minations  are  annexed  to  this  re¬ 
port,  and  are  circumstantial  and 
positive. 

The  most  material  of  those  alle¬ 
gations,  into  the  truth  of  which  we 
had  been  directed  to  inquire,  being 
thus  far  supported  by  the  oath  of 
tire  parties  from  whom  they  had 
proceeded,  we  then  felt  it  our  duty 
to  follow  up  tire  inquiry  by  the 
examination  of  such  other  persons 
as  we  judged  best  able  to  afford  us 
information,  as  to  the  facts  in  ques* 
tion. 

We  thought  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that,  in  this  course  of  inquiry,  many 
particulars  must  be  learnt  which 
would  be  necessarily  conclusive  on 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  de¬ 
clarations.  So  many  persons  must 
have  been  witnesses  to  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  an  actually  existing  preg¬ 
nancy  ;  so  many  circumstances 
must  have  been  attendant  upon  a 
real  delivery ;  and  difficulties  so 
numerous  and  insurmountable  must 
have  been  involved  in  any  attempt 
to  account  for  the  infant  in  ques¬ 
tion,  as  the  child  of  another  woman, 
if  it  had  been  in  fact  the  child  of 
the  princess ;  that  we  entertained 
a  full  and  confident  expectation  of 
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arriving  at  complete  proof,  either 
in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  on 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

This  expectation  "was  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  We  are  happy  to  declare 
to  your  majesty  our  perfect  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  believing  that  the 
child  now  with  the  princess  is  the 
child  of  her  royal  highness,  or  that 
she  wras  delivered  of4any  child  in 
the  year  18*02;  nor  has  any  thing 
appeared  to  us  which  would  war¬ 
rant  the  belief  that  she  was  preg¬ 
nant  in  that  year,  or  at  any  other 
period  within  the  compass  of  our 
inquiries. 

The  identity  of  the  child,  now 
with  the  princess,  its  parentage,  the 
place  and  the  date  of  its  birth,  the 
time  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
being  first  taken  under  her  royal 
highness’s  protection,  are  all  esta¬ 
blished  by  such  a  concurrence  both 
of  positive  and  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  as  can,  in  our  judgment, 
leave  no  question  on  this  part  of 
the  subject.  The  child  was,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  bern  in  the  Brown- 
low-street  hospital,  on  the  11th  day 
of  July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  So¬ 
phia  Austin,  and  was  first  brought 
to  the  princess’s  house  in  the  month 
of  November  following.  Neither 
should  we  be  more  warranted  in 
expressing  any  doubt  respecting  the 
alleged  pregnancy  of  the  princess, 
as  stated  in  the  original  declara¬ 
tions; — a  fact  so  fully  contradicted, 
and  by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom, 
il  true,  it  must  in  various  ways  have 
been  known,  that  we  cannot  think 
h  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit. 
The  testimonies  on  these  two  points 
are  contained  in  the  annexed  depo¬ 
sitions  and  letters.  We  have  not 
partially  abstracted  them  in  this 
report,  lest,  by  any  unintentional 
omission,  we  might  weaken  their 
effect;  but  we  humbly  offer  to 

your 
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your  majesty  this  our  clear  and 
unanimous  judgment  upon  them, 
formed  on  full  deliberation,  and 
pronounced  without  hesitation,  on 
i  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry. 

'We  do  hoi,  however,  feel  our¬ 
selves  at  liberty,  much  as  we  should 
wish  it,  to  close  our  report  here. 
Besides  the  allegations  of  the  preg¬ 
nancy  and  delivery  of  the  princess, 
those  declarations,  on  the  whole  of 
which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  command  us  to  inquire  and  re¬ 
port,  contain,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  other  particulars  respect¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  her  royal  high¬ 
ness,  such  as  must,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  her  exalted  rank  and  sta¬ 
tion,  necessarily  give  occasion  to 
very  unfavourable  interpretations. 

From  the  various  depositions 
and  proofs  annexed  to  this  report, 
particularly  from  the  examinations 
[of  Robert  Biagood,  William  Cole, 
Frances  Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Lisle, 
your  majesty  will  perceive  that 
several  str  ing  circumstances  of  this 
description  have  been  positively 
sworn  to  by  witnesses,  who  can¬ 
not,  in  our  judgment,  be  suspected 
of  any  unfavourable  bias,  and  whose 
veracity,  in  this  respect,  we  have 
\  seen  no  ground  to  question. 

On  the  precise  bearing  and  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  fae-ts  thus  appearing,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  decide ;  these  we 
submit  to  your  majesty’s  wisdom  : 
but  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  report  on  this  part  of  the  in¬ 
quiry,  as  distinctly  as  on  the  former 
facts :  that,  as  on  the  one  hand, 
the  facts  of  pregnancy  and  delivery 
-are  to  our  minds  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
proved,  so  on  the  other  hand  w^e 
think,  that  the  circumstances  to 
which  we  now  refer,  particularly 
those  stated  to  have  passed  between 
her  royal  highness  and  captain 
Manby,  must  be  credited  until  they 
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shall  receive  some  decisive  contra- 
diction  ;  and,  if  true,  are  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion. 

We  cannot  close  this  report, 
without  humbly  assuring  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  that  it  was,  on  every  account, 
our  anxious  wish,  to  have  executed 
this  delicate  trust,  with  as  little  pub¬ 
licity  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  possibly  allow ;  and  we  en¬ 
treat  your  majesty’s  permission  to 
express  our  full  persuasion,  that  if 
this  wish  has  been  disappointed,  the 
failure  is  not  imputable  to  any 
thing  unnecessarily  said  or  done 
by  us. 

All  which  is  most  humbly  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  majesty. 

(Signed)  erskine, 

SPJiNCER, 

GRENVILLE, 

July  14,  1806.  ELLKNBOROUg 
A  true  copy, 

(■ j •  Bechet. ) 

Blachheath ,  Aug.  12,  1806. 

Sire, — -With  the  deepest  feelings 
of  gratitude  to  your  majesty,  I  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  acknow* 
ledge  having  received,  as  yesterday 
only,  the  report  from  the  lords  com¬ 
missioners,  which  was  dated  from 
the  14th  of  July.  It  was  brought 
by  lord  Erskine’s  footman,  directed 
to  the  princess  of  Wales  ;  besides 
a  note  enclosed,  the  contents  of 
which  were,  that  lord  Erskine  sent 
the  evidences  and  report  by  com¬ 
mands  of  his  majesty.  I  had  rea¬ 
son  to  flatter  myself  that  the  lords 
commissioners  would  not  have 
given  in  the  report,  before  they  had 
been  properly  informed  of  various 
circumstances,  which  must  for  a 
feeling,  and  delicate-minded  wo¬ 
man,  be  very  unpleasant  to  have 
spread,  without  having  the  means 
to  exculpate  herself.  But  I  can 
,  (N  2)  In 
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in  the  face  of  the  almighty  assure 
your  majesty  that  your  daughter- 
in-law  is  innocent,  and  her  conduct 
unquestionable;  free  from  all  the  in¬ 
decorums,  and  improprieties,  which 
are  imputed  to  her  at  present  by 
the  lords  commissioners,  upon  the 
evidence  of  persons,  who  speak  as 
falsely  as  sir  John  and  lady  Dou¬ 
glas  themselves.  Your  majesty 
can  be  sure  that  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  give  the  most  solemn  denial  in 
my  power  to  all  the  scandalous 
stories  of  Bidgood,  and  Cole  ;  to 
make  my  conduct  be  cleared  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way,  for  the 
tranquillity  of  your  majesty,  for 
the  honour  of  your  illustrious  fa¬ 
mily,  and  the  gratification  of  your 
afflicted  daughter-in-law.  In  the 
mean  time  I  can  safely  trust  your 
majesty’s  gracious  justice  to  recol¬ 
lect*  that  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  commissioners  have 
given  credit  to  the  infamous  stories 
charged  against  me,  was  taken  be¬ 
hind  my  back,  without  my  having 
any  opportunity  to  contradict  or 
explain  any  thing,  or  even  to  point 
out  those  persons,  who  might  have 
been  called,  to  prove  the  little 
credit  which  was  due  to  some  of 
the  witnesses,  from  their  connection 
with  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas ; 
and  the  absolute  falsehood  of  parts 
of  the  evidence,  which  could  have 
been  completely  contradicted.  Oh! 
gracious  king,  I  now  look  for  that 
happy  moment,  when  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  appear  again  before  your 
majesty’s  eyes,  and  receive  once 
more  the  assurance  from  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  own  mouth  that  I  have  your 
gracious  protection  ;  and  that  you 
will  not  discard  me  from  your 
friendship,  of  which  your  majesty 
has  been  so  condescending  to  V)ive 
me  so  many  marks  of  kindness  ; 
and  which  must  be  my  only  sup¬ 


port,  and  my  only  consolation-,  in 
this  country.  I  remain  with  senti¬ 
ments,  of  the  highest  esteem,  vene¬ 
ration,  and  unfeigned  attachment, 
Sire, 

Your  majesty’s  most  dutiful, 
submissive,  and  humble 
daughter- in-law  and  subject, 
(Signed)  Caroline. 

To  the  king . 

Aug.  17,  1806. 

Sire,— rUpon  receiving  the  copy 
of  the  report,  made  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  by  the  commissioners,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  certain 
charges  against  my  conduct,  I  lost 
no  time,  in  returning  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  my  heartfelt  thanks,  for  your 
majesty’s  goodness  in  commanding 
that  copy  to  be  communicated  to 
me. 

I  wanted  no  adviser,  but  my  own 
heart,  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  and  protection  which 
I  have  uniformly  received  from 
your  majesty.  I  needed  no  cau¬ 
tion  or  reserve,  in  expressing  my 
confident  reliance,  that  that  kind¬ 
ness  and  protection  would  not  be 
withdrawn  from  me,  on  this  trying 
occasion ;  and  that  your  majesty’s 
justice  would  not  suffer  your  xnind 
to  be  affected,  to  my  disadvantage* 
by  any  part  of  a  report,  founded 
upon  partial  evidence,  taken  m  my’ 
absence,  upon  charges,  not  yet  com¬ 
municated  to  me,  until  your  ma¬ 
jesty  had  heard,  what  might  be 
alleged,  in  my  behalf,  in  answer 
to  it.  But  your  majesty  wall  not 
be  surprised,  nor  displeased,  that  I, 
a  woman,  a  stranger  to  the  law* 
and  usages  of  your  majesty’s  king¬ 
dom,  under  charges,  aimed,  ori¬ 
ginally,  at  my  life,  and  honour* 
should  hesitate  to  determine,  in 
what  manner  I  ought  to  act,  even 
under  the  present  circumstances* 
with  respect  to  such  accusations, 

without 
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without  the  assistance  of  advice  in 
which  I  could  confide.  And  I  have 
had  submitted  to  me  the  following 
observations,  respecting  the  copies 
of  the  papers  with  which  I  have 
been  furnished.  And  l  humbly 
solicit  from  your  majesty’s  gracious 
condescension  and  justice,  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  requests,  which 
arise  out  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  to  me,  that  these  copies  of 
the  report,  and  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  have  come  unauthenti¬ 
cated  by  the  signature  of  any  per¬ 
son,  high,  or  low,  whose  veracity, 
or  even  accuracy,  is  pledged  for 
their  correctness,  or  to  whom  re¬ 
sort  might  be  had,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  hereafter,  to  establish, 
that  these  papers  are  correct  copies 
of  the  originals,  I  am  far  from  in¬ 
sinuating  that  the  want  of  such  at¬ 
testations  was  intentional.  No 
doubt  it  was  omitted  through  in¬ 
advertence  ;  but  its  importance  is 
particularly  confirmed  by  the  state, 
-in  which  the  copy  of  Mrs.  Lisle’s 
examination  has  been  transmitted 
to  me.  For  in  the  third  page  of 
that  examination  there  have  been 
two  erasures ;  on  one  of  which, 
some  words  have  been,  subsequently 
introduced  apparently  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  hand-writing  from  the  body  of 
the  examination ;  and  the  passage 
as  it  stands,  is  probably  incorrect, 
because  the  phrase  is  unintelligible. 
And  this  occurs  in  an  important 
part  of  her  examination. 

The  humble,  but  earnest  request, 
which  I  have  to  make  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  which  is  suggested  by  this  ob¬ 
servation,  is,  that  your  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  di¬ 
rect,  that  the  report,  and  the  papers 
which  accompany  it,  and  which, 
for  that  purpose,  I  venture  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  your  majesty  with  this  let¬ 
ter,  may  be  examined,  and  then 
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returned  to  me,  authenticated  as 
correct,  under  the  signature  of  some 
person,  who,  having  attested  their 
accuracy,  may  be  able  to  provs  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been 
observed  to  me,  that  the  report 
proceeds,  by  reference  to  certain 
written  declarations,  which  thq 
commissioners  describe  as  the  ne¬ 
cessary  foundation  of  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  which  contain,  as  I 
presume,  the  charge  or  information- 
against  my  conduct.  Yet  copies  of 
these  written  declarations  have  not 
been  given  to  me.  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  indeed,  in  the  report,  as 
consisting  in  certain  statements,  re¬ 
specting  my  conduct,  imputing  not 
only,  gross  impropriety  of  beha¬ 
viour,  but  expressly  asserting  facts 
of  the  most  confirmed,  and  aban¬ 
doned  criminality,  for  which,  if 
true,  my  life  might  be  forfeited. 
These  are  stated  to  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  declarations  from  other 
persons,  who,  though  not  speaking 
to  the  same  facts,  had  related  other 
particulars,  in  themselves  extremely 
suspicious,  and  still  more  so,  as 
connected  with  the  assertions  al¬ 
ready  mentioned. 

On  this,  it  is  observed  to  me, 
that  it  is  most  important  that  I 
should  know  the  extent,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  charges  or  infor¬ 
mations  against  me,  and  by  what 
accusers  they  have  been  made ; 
whether  I  am  answering  the  charges 
of  one  set  of  accusers,  or  more. 
Whether  the  authors  of  the  original 
declarations,  who  mav  be  collected 
from  the  report  to  be  sir  John  and 
lady  Douglas,,  are  my  only  accu¬ 
sers  ;  and  the  declarations  which 
are  said  to  have  followed,  are  the 
declarations  of  persons  adduced 
as  witnesses  by  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas  to  confirm  their  accusa¬ 
tion  ;  or  whether  such  declarations 
are  the  charges  of  persons,  who 
(N  3)  have 
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have  made  themselves  also,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  distinct  accusations  against 
me. 

The  requests,  which,  I  humbly 
hope,  your  majesty  will  think  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  just  to  grant,  and 
which  are  suggested  by  these  fur¬ 
ther  observations  are, 

j First,  That  your  majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  direct,  that 
I  should  be  furnished  with  copies  of 
these  declarations ;  and,  if  they  are 
rightly  described  in  the  report,  as 
the  necessary  foundation  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners, 
your  majesty  could  not,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  but  have  graciously  in¬ 
tended,  in  directing  that  I  should 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port,  that  I  should  also  see  this  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  proceeding,  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests. 

Secondly ,  That  I  may  be  informed 
whether  I  have  one  or  more,  and 
how  many  accusers  ;  and  who  they 
are ;  as  the  weight  and  credit  of 
the  accusation  cannot  but  be  much 
affected  by  the  quarter  from  whence 
it  originates. 

Thirdly,  That  I  may  be  informed 
of  the  time  when  the  declarations 
were  made.  For  the  weight  and 
credit  of  the  accusation  must,  also, 
be  much  affected,  by  the  length  of 
time,  which  my  accusers  may  have 
been  contented  to  have  been  the 
silent  depositories  of  those  heavy 
matters  of  guilt,  and  charge ;  and, 

Lastly, That  your  majesty’s  good¬ 
ness  will  secure  to  me  a  speedy 
return  of  these  papers,  accom¬ 
panied,  I  trust,  with  the  further  in¬ 
formation  which  I  have  solicited  : 
but  at  all  events  a  speedy  return  of 
them.  And  your  majesty  will  see, 
that  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  I 
make  this  last  request,  when  your 
majesty  is  informed,  that  though 
the  report  appears  to  have  been 
made  upon  the  14th  of  July,,  yet  it 
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was  not  sent  to  me,  till  the  11th  of 
the  present  month.  A  similar  de¬ 
lay,  I  should,  of  all  things,  deplore. 
For  it  is  with  reluctance,  that  I 
yield  to  those  suggestions,  which 
have  induced  me  to  lay,  these  my 
humble  requests,  before  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  since  they  must,  at  all  events, 
in  some  degree,  delay  the  arrival 
of  that  moment,  to  which,  I  look 
forward,  with  so  earnest  and  eager 
an* impatience  ;  when  I  confidently 
feel,  I  shall  completely  satisfy  your 
majesty,  that  the  whole  of  these 
charges  are  ahke  unfounded  ;  and 
are  all  parts  of  the  same  conspiracy 
against  me.  Your  majesty,  so 
satisfied,  will,  I  can  have  no  doubt, 
be  as  anxious  as  myself,  to  secure 
to  me  that  redress,  which  the  laws 
of  your  kingdom  (administering 
under  your  majesty’s  just  dispensa¬ 
tion,  equal  protection,  and  justice, 
to  every  description  of  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects,)  are  prepared  to 
afford  to  those  who  are  so  deeply 
injured  as  I  have  been.'  That  I 
have  in  this  case  the  strongest  claim 
to  your  majesty’s  justice,  I  am 
confident  I  shall  prove ;  but  I  can¬ 
not,  as  I  am  advised,  so  satisfacto¬ 
rily  establish  that  claim,  till  your 
majesty’s  goodness  shall  have  di¬ 
rected  me,  to  be  furnished  with  an 
authentic  statement  of  the  actual 
charges  against  me,  and  that  addi¬ 
tional  information,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  letter  most- humbly, 
yet  earnestly,  to  implore. 

I  am,  sire, 

Your  majesty’s  most  dutiful, 
submissive,  and  humble 
daughter-in-law, 

Montague-hov.se .  (Signed)  C.  P. 

I  o  the  king. 

Montague-house ,  Dec.  8,  1806. 

Sire, — I  trust  your  majesty,  who 
knows  my  constant  affection,  loyal¬ 
ty,  and  duty,  and  the  sure  confi¬ 
dence 
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dence  with  which  I  readily  repose 
my  honour,  my  character,  my  hap¬ 
piness  in  your  majesty’s  hands,  will 
not  think  me  guilty  of  any  disre¬ 
spectful  or  unduteous  impatience, 
when  I  thus  again  address  myself 
to  your  royal  grace  and  justice. 

It  is,  sire,  nine  weeks  to-day, 
since  my  counsel  presented  to  the 
lord  high  chancellor  my  letter  to 
your  majesty,  containing  my  obser¬ 
vations,  in  vindication  of  my  honour 
and  innocence,  upon  the  report, 
presented  to  your  majesty  by  the 
commissioners,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  into  my  con¬ 
duct.  The  lord  chancellor  inform¬ 
ed  my  counsel,  that  the  letter  should 
be  conveyed  to  your  majesty  on 
that  very  day  ;  and  further,  was 
pleased,  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  afterwards,  to  communicate 
to  my  solicitor,  that  your  majesty 
had  read  my  letter,  and  that  it  had 
been  transmitted  to  h’s  lordship 
with  directions  that  it  should  be 
copied  for  the  commissioners,  and 
that  when  such  copy  had  been 
taken,  the  original  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty’s  own  gracious  and 
royal  mind  will  easily  conceive 
what  must  have  been  my  state  of 
anxiety  and  suspense,  whilst  I  have 
been  fondly  indulging  in  the  hope, 
that  every  day,  as  it  passed,  would 
bring  me  the  happy  tidings,  that 
your  majesty  was  satisfied  of  my 
innocence  ;  and  convinced  of  the 
unfounded  malice  of  my  enemies, 
in  every  part  of  their  charge.  Nine 
long  weeks  of  daily  expectation  and 
suspense  have  now7  elapsed  ;  and 
they  have  brought  me  nothing  but 
disappointment.  1  have  remained 
in  total  ignorance  of  what  has  been 
done,  what  is  doing,  or  what  is  in¬ 
tended  upon  this  subject.  Your 
majesty’s  goodness  will  therefore 
pardon  me,  if  in  the  step  which  I 
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now  take,  I  act  upon  a  mistaken 
conjecture  with  respect  to  the  fact. 
But  from  the  lord  chancellor’s  com¬ 
munication  to  my  solicitor,  and 
from  the  time  which  has  elapsed, 
I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  your 
majesty  had  directed  the  copy  of 
my  letter  to  be  laid  before  the  com¬ 
missioners,  requiring  their  advice 
upon  the  subject ;  and,  possibly, 
their  official  occupations,  and  their 
other  duties  to  the  state,  may  not 
have,  as  yet,  allowed  them  the 
opportunity  of  attending  to  it.  But 
your  majesty  will  permit  me  to 
observe  that,  however  excusable 
this  delay  may  be  on  their  parts, 
yet  it  operates  most  injuriously 
upon  me  ;  my  feelings  are  severely 
tortured  by  the  suspense,  while  my 
character  is  sinking  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public. 

It  is  known  that  a  report,  though 
acquitting  me  of  crime,  yet  im¬ 
puting  matters  highly  disreputable 
to  my  honour,  has  been  made  to 
your  majesty  ; — that  that  report 
has  been  communicated  to  me  ; — - 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer 
it ;  and  that  I  still  remain,  at  the 
end  of  nine  weeks  from  the  de¬ 
livery  of  my  answer,  unacquainted 
with  the  judgment  which  is  formed 
upon  it.  May  I  be  permitted  to 
observe  upon  the  extreme  prejudice 
which  this  delay,  however  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  numerous  im¬ 
portant  occupations  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  produces  to'  my  honour  ? 
The  world,  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  real  state  of  the  facts,  begin 
to  infer  my  guilt  from  it.  I  feel 
myself  already  sinking,  in  the  estN 
mation  of  your  majesty’s  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  what  remains  to  me  of 
my  own  family,  into  (a  state  into¬ 
lerable  to  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
purity  and  innocence)  a  state  in 
which  my  honour  appears  at  least 
equivocal,  and  my  virtue  is  su- 
(N  4)  spocted. 
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spected.  From  this  state  I  humbly 
entreat  your  majesty  to  perceive 
that  I  can  have  no  hope  of  being 
restored,  until  either  your  majesty’s 
favourable  opinion  shall  be  graci¬ 
ously  notified  to  the  world,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  me  again  into  the  royal 
presence,  or  until  the  full  disclo¬ 
sure  of  the  facts  shall  expose  the 
malice  of  my  accusers,  and  do  away 
eveiy  possible  ground  for  unfavour¬ 
able  inference  and  conjecture. 

The  vaiious  calamities  with  which 
it  has  pleased  God  of  late  to  afflict 
me,  I  have  endeavoured  to  bear, 
and  I  trust  I  have  borne,  with  hum¬ 
ble  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
But  the  effect  of  this  infamous 
charge,  and  the  delay  which  has 
suspended  its  final  termination,  by 
depriving  me  of  the  consolation 
which  I  should  have  received  from 
your  majesty’s  presence  and  kind¬ 
ness,  have  given  a  heavy  addition 
to  them  all ;  and  surely  my  bitter¬ 
est  enemies  could  hardly  wish  that 
they  should  be  increased.  But  on 
this  topic,  as  possibly  not  much 
affecting  the  justice,  though  it  does 
the  hardship,  of  my  case,  I  forbear 
to  dwTell. 

Your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  recollect,  that  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  assembling  the  royal  family 
and  ycnr  subjects,  in  dutiful  and 
happy  commemoration  of  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  birth-day,  is  now  near  at 
hand.  It  the  increased  occupations 
which  the  approach  of  parliament 
may  occasion,  or  any  other  cause, 
should  prevent  the  commissioners 
from  enabling  your  majesty  to  com¬ 
municate  your  pleasure  to  me  be¬ 
fore  that  time;  the  world  will  in¬ 
fallibly  conclude,  (ii  their  present 
state  of  ignorance,)  that  my  answer 
must  have  proved  unsatisfactoi  y, 
and  that  the  infamous  chaiges  have 
been  thought  to  be  but  too  true. 

These  considerations,  sire,  will,  I 


trust,  in  your  majesty’s  gracious 
opinion,  rescue  this  address  from 
all  imputation  of  impatience.  For, 
your  majesty’s  sense  of  honourable 
feeling  will  naturally  suggest,  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  that  I,  con¬ 
scious  of  my  own  innocence,  and 
believing  that  the  malice  of  my' 
enemies  has  been  completely  de¬ 
tected,  can,  y/ithout  abandoning  all 
regard  to  my  interests,  my  happi¬ 
ness,  and  my  honour,  possibly  be 
contented  to  perceive  the  approach 
of  such  utter  ruin  to  my  character, 
and  yet  wait,  with  patience,  and  in 
silence,  till  it  overwhelms  me.  I 
therefore  take  this  liberty  of  throw¬ 
ing  myself  again  at  your  majesty’s 
feet,  and  entreating  and  imploring 
of  your  majesty’s  goodness  and  jus¬ 
tice,  in  pity  for  my  miseries,  which 
this  delay  so  severely  aggravates, 
and  injustice  to  my  innocence  and 
character,  to  urge  the  commission¬ 
ers  to  an  e^rly  communication  of 
their  advice. 

To  save  your  majesty  and  the 
commissioners  all  unnecessary  trou¬ 
ble,  as  well  as  to  obviate  all  proba¬ 
bility  of  further  delay,  I  have  di¬ 
rected  a  duplicate  of  this  letter  to 
be  prepared,  and  have  sent  one 
copy  of  it  through  the  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  and  another  through  colonel 
Taylor,  to  your  majesty. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  C.  P. 

To  the  king. 

Jan.  28,  1807. 

The  lord  chancellor  has  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  present  his  mobt  humble 
duty  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  and 
to  transmit  to  ner  royal  highness 
the  accompanying  message"  from 
the  king;  which  her  royal Yiighness 
will  observe,  he  has  his  majesty’s 
commands  to  communicate  to  her 
royal  highness. 

The  lord  chancellor  would  have 
done  himself  the  honour  to  have 

waited 
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waited  personally  upon  her  royal 
highness,  and  have  delivered  it  him¬ 
self  ;  but  he  considered  the  sending 
it  sealed,  as  more  respectful  and 
acceptable  to  her  royal  highness. 
The  lord  chancellor  received  the 
original  paper  from  the  king  yes¬ 
terday,  and  made  the  copy  now  sent 
in  his  own  hand. 

To  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  iVaies. 

The  king  having  referred  to  his 
confidential  servants  the  oroceeding 
and  papers  relative  to  the  written 
declarations,  which  had  been  before 
his  majesty,  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  princess  of  Wales,  has  been 
apprized  by  them,  that,  after  the 
fullest  consideration  of  the  exami- 
nacions  taken  on  the  subject,  and 
of  the  observations  and  affidavits 
brought  forward  by  the  princess  of 
Wales’s  legal  advisers,  they  agree 
in  the  opinions,  submitted  to  his 
:  majesty  in  the  original  report  of  the 
four  lords,  by  whom  his  majesty  di¬ 
rected  that  the  matter  should  in 
the  first  instance  be  inquired  into ; 
and  that,  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  business,  upon  a  mature  and 
deliberate  view  of  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  subject  in  all  its  parts  and 
bearings,  it  is  their  opinion,  that  the 
facts  of  this  case  .do  not  warrant 
|l  their  advising  that  any  further  step 
should  be  taken  in  the  business  by 
his  majesty’s  government,  or  any 
other  proceedings  instituted  upon 
:  it,  except  such  only  as  his  majesty’s 
ji  law  servants  may,  on  reference  to 
them,  think  fit  to  recommend,  for 
the  prosecution  of  lady  Douglas, 
|i- on  those  parts  of  her  depositions 
11  which  may  appear  to  them  to  be 
{justly  liable  thereto. 

In  this  situation,  his  majesty  is 
i  advised,  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
:  sary  for  him  to  decline  receiving  the 
i  princess  into  his  royal  presence. 


The  king  sees,  with  great  satis¬ 
faction,  the  agreement  of  his  con¬ 
fidential  servants,  in  the  decided 
opinion  expressed  by  the  four  lords, 
upon  the  falsehood  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  pregnancy  and  delivery, 
brought  forward  against  the  prin¬ 
cess  by  lady  Douglas. 

On  the  other  matters  produced 
in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  the 
king  is  advised  that  none  of  the 
facts  or  allegations  stated  in  preli¬ 
minary  examinations,  carried  on  in 
the  absence  of  the  parties  interested, 
can  be  considered  as  legally  or  con¬ 
clusively  established.  But  in  .those 
examinations,  and  even  in  the  an¬ 
swer  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  prin¬ 
cess  by  her  legal  advisers,  there 
have  appeared  circumstances  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  princess, 
.which  his  majesty  never  could  re¬ 
gard  but  vvith  serious  concern.  The 
elevated  rank  which  the  princess 
holds  in  this  country,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  she  stands  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  royal  family,  must  al¬ 
ways  deeply  involve  both  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  state,  and  the  personal 
feelings  of  his  majesty,  in  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  correctness  of  her  con¬ 
duct.  And  his  majesty  cannot 
therefore  forbear  to  express  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  business,  his  de¬ 
sire  and  expectation,  that  such  a 
conduct  may  in  future  be  observed 
by  the  princess,  as  may  fully  justify 
those  marks  of  paternal  regard  and 
affection,  which  the  king  always 
wishes  to  shew  to  every  part  of  his 
royal  family. 

His  majesty  has  directed  that 
this  message  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  princess  of  Wales,  by  his 
lord  chancellor,  and  that  copies  of 
the  proceedings,  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject,  should  also 
be  communicated  to  his  dearly  be¬ 
loved  son  the  prince  of  Wales. 


Montague - 
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Montague-house ,  Jan.  29,  1807* 

Sire, — I  hasten  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  paper,  which,  by 
your  majesty?s  direction,  was  yes¬ 
terday  transmitted  to  me  by  die 
lord  chancellor,  and  to  express  the 
unfeigned  happiness,  which  I  have 
derived  from  one  part  of  it.  I 
mean  that  which  informs  me  that 
your  majesty’s  confidential  servants 
have  at  length  thought  proper  to 
communicate  to  your  majesty  their 
advice,  “  that  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  for  your  majesty  to  decline  re¬ 
ceiving  me  into  your  royal  pre¬ 
sence.”  And  I  therefore  humbly 
hope  that  your  majesty  will  be  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  receive,  with  fa¬ 
vour,  the  communication  of  my  in¬ 
tention  to  avail  myself,  with  your 
majesty’s  permission,  of  that  advice, 
for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon 
your  majesty  on  Monday  next,  if 
that  day  should  not  be  inconvenient; 
when  I  hope  again  to  have  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  throwing  myself,  in  filial 
duty  and  affection,  at  your  majes¬ 
ty’s  feet. 

Your  majesty  will  easily  conceive 
that  I  reluctantly  name  so  distant  a 
day  as  Monday,  but  I  do  not  feel 
myself  sufficiently  lecovered  from 
the  measles,  to  venture  upon  so 
long  a  drive  at  an  earlier  day. 
Feeling,  however,  very  anxious  to 
receive  again  as  soon  as  possible 
that  blessing,  of  which  I  have  been 
so  long  deprived,  if  that  day  should 
happen  to  be  in  any  degree  incon¬ 
venient,  I  humbly  entreat  and  im¬ 
plore  your  majesty’s  most  gracious 
and  paternal  goodness,  to  name 
some  other  day,  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  that  purpose. 

I  am,  & c. 

(Signed)  C.  P. 

Tg  the  king. 

Windsor  Cattle,  Jan.  29,  1807. 

The  king  has  this  moment  re¬ 


ceived  the  princess  of  Wales’s  let¬ 
ter,  in  which  she  intimates  her  in¬ 
tention  of  coming  to  Windsor  on 
Monday  next  ;  and  his  majesty, 
wishing  not  to  put  the  princess  to 
the  inconvenience  of  coming  to  this 
place  so  immediately  after  her  ill¬ 
ness,  hastens  to  acquaint  her  that  he 
shall  prefer  to  receive  her  in  Lon¬ 
don  upon  a  day  subsequent  to  the 
ensuing  week,  which  will  also  better 
suit  his  majesty,  and  of  which  he 
wall  not  fail  to  to  apprize  the  prin¬ 
cess. 

(Signed)  George  R, 

To  the  princess  of  Wales. 

Windsor  Castle ,  Feb.  10,  1807. 

As  the  princess  of  Wales  may 
have  been  led  to  expect,  from  the 
king’s  letter  to  her,  that  he  would 
fix  an  early  day  for  seeing  her,  his 
majesty  thinks  it  right  to  acquaint 
her,  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  upon 
receiving  the  several  documents 
which  the  king  directed  his  cabinet 
to  transmit  to  him,  made  a  formal 
communication  to  jiim,  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  his  lawyers ;  accompanied  by  a 
request,  that  his  majesty  would  sus¬ 
pend  any  further  steps  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  until  the  prince  of  Wales 
should  be  enabled  to  submit  to  him 
the  statement  which  he  proposed  to 
make.  The  king  therefore  con¬ 
siders  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
defer  naming  a  day  to  the  princess 
of  Wales,  until  the  further  result  of 
the  prince’s  intention  shall  have 
been  made  known  to  him. 

(Signed)  George  R. 

To  the  princess  of  Wales. 

Montague-house ,  Feb.  12,  1807. 

Sire, — I  received  yesterday,  and 
wdth  inexpressible  pain,  your  majes- 
\ty’s  last  communication.  The  duty 
of  stating,  in  a  representation  to 
your  majesty,  the  various  grounds. 

upon 
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upon  which  I  feel  the  hardship  of 
my  case,  and  upon  which  I  confi¬ 
dently  think  that,  upon  a  review  of 
jt,  your  majesty  will  be  disposed  to 
recal  your  last  determination,  is  a 
duty  I  owe  fo  myself :  and  I  can¬ 
not  forbear,  at  the  moment  when  I 
acknowledge  your  majesty’s  letter, 
to  announce  to  your  majesty  that  I 
propose  to  execute  that  duty  with? 
out  delay. 

After  having  suffered  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  banishment  from  your  ma* 
jesty’s  presence  for  seven  months, 
pending  an  inquiry  which  your  ma¬ 
jesty  had  directed,  into  my  con- 
duct,  affecting  both  my  life  and 
my  honour  after  that  inquiry 
had,  at  length,  terminated  in  the 
advice  of  your  majesty’s  confiden¬ 
tial  and  sworn  servants,  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  reason  for  your, 
majesty’s  declining  to  receive  me  ; 
—if  after  your  majesty’s  gracious 
communication,  which  led  me  to 
rest  assured  that  your  majesty 
would  appoint  an  early  day  to  re- 
ceive  me if  after  all  this,  by  a 
renewed  application  on  the  part  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  upon  whose 
communication  the  first  inquiry  had 
been  directed,  I  now  find  that  that 
punishment,  which  has  been  in¬ 
dicted,  pending  a  seven  months  in¬ 
quiry  before  the  determination, 
should,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
your  majesty’s  servants,  be  conti¬ 
nued  after  that  determination,  to 
await  the  result  of  some  new  pro¬ 
ceeding,  to  be  suggested  by  the 
lawyers  of  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  it 
is  impossible  that  1  can  fail  to  assert 
to  your  majesty,  with  the  effect  due 
to  truth,  that  I  am,  in  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  rny  innocence,  and  with 
a  strong  sense  of  my  unmerited  suf¬ 
ferings, 

Your  majesty’s  much  injured 
subject  and  daughter-in-law,  C.P. 

To  the  king. 
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Montague-house ,  Feb.  16,  1807* 

Sire,— By  my  short  letter  to  your 
majesty  of  the  12th  instant,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  your  majesty’s  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  10th,  I  notified  my  in¬ 
tention  of  representing  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty  the  various  grounds,  on  which 
I  felt  the  hardship  of  my  case  j 
and  a  review  of  which,  I  confi¬ 
dently  hoped,  would  dispose  your 
majesty  to  recal  your  determination 
to  adjourn,  to  an  indefinite  period, 
my  reception  into  your  royal  pre¬ 
sence  ;  a  determination,  which,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  pain  which 
it  brought  along  with  it,  affected 
me  with  the  disappointment  of 
hopes  which  I  had  fondly  cherished 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence, 
because  they  rested  on  your  majes¬ 
ty’s  gracious  assurance. 

Independently,  however,  of  that 
communication  from  your  majesty, 
I  should  have  fejt  myself  bound  to 
have  troubled  your  majesty  with 
much  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
letter. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  paper 
which,  by  your  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands,  was  transmitted  to  me  bv 
the  lord  chancellor,  on  the  28th  of 
last  month,  and  which  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  the  joyful  intelligence, 
that  your  majesty  was  “advised, 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
you  to  decline  receiving  me  into 
your  royal  presence,”  I  conceived 
myself  necessarily  called  upon  to 
send  an  immediate  answer  to  so 
much  of  it  as  respected  that  intelli¬ 
gence.  I  could  not  wait  the  time 
which  it  would  have  required  to 
state  those  observations,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  refrain 
from  making  at  some  period,  upon 
the  other  important  particulars 
which  that  paper  contained.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  answered  it  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  and  as  your  majesty’s  gra¬ 
cious  and  instant  reply  of  last 

Thursday 
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Thursday  fortnight  announced  to 
rne  your  pleasure  that  I  should  be 
received  by  your  majesty  on  a  day 
subsequent  to  the  then  ensuing 
week,  I  was  led  most  confidently 
to  assure  myselt  that  the  last  week 
would  not  have  passed  without  my 
havine  received  that  satisfaction.  I 

c>  #  # 

therefore  determined  to  wait  m 
patience,  without  further  intrusion 
upon  your  majesty,  till  I  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  guarding 
myself  from  the  possibility  of  being 
misunderstood,  by  personally  ex¬ 
plaining  to  your  majesty,  that, 
whatever  observations  I  had  to 
make  upon  the  paper  so  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  on  the  28th  ult.,  and 
whatever  complaints  respecting  the 
delay,  and  the  many  cruel  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  attended  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  against 
me,  and  the  unsatisfactory  state  in 
which  they  were  at  length  left  by 
that  last  communication,  they  were 
observations  and  complaints  which 
affected  those  only,  under  whose 
advice  your  majesty  had  acted,  and 
were  not,  in  any  degree,  intended 
to  intimate  even  the  most  distant 
insinuation  against  your  majesty’s 
justice  or  kindness. 

That  paper  established  the  opi¬ 
nion,  which  I  certainly  had  ever 
confidently  entertained,  but  the 
justness  of  which  I  had  not  before 
anv  document  to  establish,  that 
your  majesty  had,  from  the  first, 
deemed  this  proceeding  a  high  and 
important  matter  of  state,  in  the 
consideration  of  which  your  ma¬ 
jesty  had  not  felt  yourself  at  liberty 
to  trust. to  your  own  generous  feel¬ 
ings,  and  to  your  own  royal  and 
gracious  judgment.  I  never  did 
believe  that  the  ciuel  state  of  anx¬ 
iety  in  which  I  had  been  kept  ever 
since  the  delivery  of  my  answer, 
(for  at  least  sixteen  weeks)  could 
bg  at  all  attributable  to  your  ma¬ 


jesty  ;  it  was  most  unlike  every 
thing  which  I  had  ever  experienced 
from  your  majesty’s  condescension, 
feeling,  and  justice ;  and  I  found, 
from  that  paper,  that  it  was  to  your 
confidential  servants  I  was  to  ascribe 
the  length  of  banishment  from  your 
presence,  which  they  at  last  advised 
your  majesty  it  was  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary  should  be  continued.  I 
perceive,  therefore,  what  I  always 
believed,  that  it  was  to  them,  and 
to  them  only,  that  I  owed  the  pro¬ 
tracted  continuance  of  my  suffer¬ 
ings  and  of  my  disgrace  ;  and  that 
your  majesty,  considering  the  whole 
of  this  proceeding  to  have  been 
instituted  and  conducted  under  the 
grave  responsibility  of  your  majes¬ 
ty’s  servants,  had  not  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  take  any  step  or  express  any 
opinion  upon  any  part  of  it,  but 
such  as  was  recommended  by  their 
advice.  Influenced  by  these  senti¬ 
ments,  and  anxious  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  conveying  them,  with 
the  overflowings  of  a  grateful  heart, 
to  your  majesty,  what  were  my 
sensations  of  surprise,  mortification, 
and  disappointment,  on  the  receipt 
of  your  majesty’s  letter  of  the  10th 
inst.,  your  majesty  may  conceive, 
though  I  am  utterly  unable  to  ex¬ 
press. 

That  letter  announces  to  me, 
that  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
of  Wales,  upon  receiving  the  seve¬ 
ral  documents  which  your  majesty 
directed  your  cabinet  to  transmit 
to  him,  made  a  personal  communi¬ 
cation  to  your  majesty- of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
his  lawyers,  accompanied  by  a  re¬ 
quest,  that  your  majesty  would  sus¬ 
pend  any  further  steps  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  until  the  prince  of  Wales 
should  be  enabled  to  submit  to  your 
majesty  the  statement  which  he 
proposed  to  make ;  and  it  also  an¬ 
nounces  to  me  that  your  majesty 

therefore 
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therefore  considered  it  incumbent 
on  you  to  defer  naming  a  day  to 
me,  until  the  further  result  of  the 
prince  of  Wales’s  intention  should 
have  been  made  known  to  your 
majesty. 

This  determination  of  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  on  this  request  made  by  his 
royal  highness,  I  humbly  trust  your 
majesty  will  permit  me  to  entreat 
you,  in  your  most  gracious  justice, 
to  reconsider.  Your  majesty,  I  am 
convinced, must  have  been  surprised 
at  the  time,  and  prevailed  upon  by 
the  importunity  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  to  think  this  determination 
necessary,  /or  your  majesty’s  gene¬ 
rosity  and  justice  would  never  have 
adopted  it.  And  if  I  can  satisfy 
your  majesty  of  the  unparalleled 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  this  inter¬ 
position  of  the  prince  of  Wales  at 
such  a  time  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  I  feel  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  that  your  majesty  will  hasten 
to  recal  it. 

I  should  basely  be  wanting  to 
my  own  interest  and  feelings,  if  I 
did  not  plainly  state  my  sense  of 
that  injustice  and  cruelty  ;  and  if  I 
did  not  most  loudly  complain  of  it. 
Your  majesty  will  better  perceive 
the  just  grounds  of  my  complaint, 
when  I  retrace  the  course  of  these 
proceedings  from  their  commence¬ 
ment. 

The  four  noble  lords,  appointed 
by  your  majesty  to  inquire  into  the 
charges  brought  against  me,  in 
their  report  of  the  14th  of  July 
last,  after  having  stated  that  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  V^ales 
had  had  laid  before  him,  the  charge 
which  was  made  against  me  by 
lady  Douglas,  and  the  declaration 
in  support  of  it,  proceed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

€t  In  the  painful  situation  in  which 
hijs  royal  highness  was  placed  by 
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these  communications,  we  learnt 
that  his  royal  highness  had  adopted 
the  only  course  which  could,  in  our 
judgment,  with  propriety  be  -fol¬ 
lowed.  When  informations  such  as 
these  had  been  thus  confidently  al¬ 
leged  and  particularly  detailed, 
and  had  been  in  some  degree  sup¬ 
ported  by  collateral  evidence,  ap¬ 
plying  to  other  facts  of  the  same 
nature,  (though  going  to  a  far  less 
extent,)  one  line  only  could  be  pur¬ 
sued. 

“  Every  sentiment  of  duty  to 
your  majesty,  and  of  concern  for 
the  public  welfare,  required  that 
these  particulars  should  not  be 
withheld  from  your  majesty,  to 
whom  more  particularly  belonged 
the  cognizance  of  a  matter  of  state, 
so  nearly  touching  the  honour  of 
your  majesty’s  royal  family,  and, 
by  possibility,  affecting  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  your  majesty’s  crown. 

“  Your  majesty  had  been  pleased, 
on  your  part,  to  view  the  subject  in 
the  same  light.  Considering  it  as  a 
matter  which,  on  every  account,  de¬ 
manded  the  most  immediate  inves¬ 
tigation,  your  majesty  had  thought 
fit  to  commit  into  our  hands  the 
duty  of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  what  degree  of  credit  was 
due  to  the  information,  and  thereby 
enabling  your  majesty  to  decide 
what  further  conduct  to  adopt  re¬ 
specting  them.” 

His  royal  highness  then,  pursu¬ 
ing,  as  the  four  lords  say,  the  only 
course ,  which  could  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  with  propriety,  be  pursued, 
submitted  the  matter  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty. — Your  majesty  directed  the 
inquiry  by  the  four  noble  lords.— 
The  fowr  lords  in  their  report  upon 
the  case,  justly  acquitted  me  of  all 
crime,  and  expressed  (I  will  not 
wait  now  to  say  how  unjustly)  the 
credit  which  they  gave,  and  the 
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consequence  they  ascribed  to  other 
matters,  which  they  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  characterize  as  amounting  to 
any  crime. — To  this  report  I  made 
my  answer. — That  answer,  together 
with  the  whole  proceedings,  was 
referred  by  your  majesty,  to  the 
same  four  noble  lords,  and  others 
of  your  majesty’s  confidential  ser¬ 
vants.  They  advised  your  majesty, 
amongst  much  other  matter,  (which 
must  be  the  subject  of  further  ob¬ 
servations)  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  why  you  should  decline 
receiving  me. 

Your  majesty  will  necessarily 
conceive  that  I  have  always -looked 
upon  my  banishment  from  your 
royal  presence,  as,  in  fact,  a  punish¬ 
ment,  and  a  severe  one  too.  I 
thought  it  sufficiently  hard,  that  I 
should  have  been  suffering  that  pu¬ 
nishment,  during  the  time  that  this 
inquiry  has  been  pending,  while  I 
was  yet  only  under  accusation,  and, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  just  laws 
of  your  majesty’s  kingdom,  entitled 
to  be  presumed  to  be  innocent,  till 
I  was  proved  to  be  guilty.  But  1 
find  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
enough,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prince 
of  Wales.  For  now,  when  after 
this  long  inquiry,  .into  matters 
which  required  immediate  investi¬ 
gation,  I  have  been  acquitted  of 
every  thing  which  could  call  for  my 
banishment  from  your  royal  pre¬ 
sence  ; — after  your  majesty’s  confi¬ 
dential  servants  have  thus  expressly 
advised  your  majesty  that  they  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  any 
longer  decline  to  receive  me  into 
your  presence ; — after  your  majesty 
had  graciously  notified  to  me,  your 
determination  to  receive  m  *  at  an 
early  day,  his  royal  highness  inter¬ 
poses  the  demand  of  a  new  delay  ; 
desires  your  majesty  not  to  take 
any  step  ;  desires  you  not  to  act 
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upon  the  advice  which  your  own 
confidential  servants  have  given 
you,  that  you  need  no  longer  de¬ 
cline  seeing  me  ; — not  to  execute 
your  intention  and  assurance,  that 
you  would  receive  me  at  an  early 
day  because  he  has  laid  the  do¬ 
cuments  before  his  lawyers,  and 
intends  to  prepare  a  further  state¬ 
ment.  And  the  judgment  of  your 
majesty’s  confidential  servants,  is, 
as  it  were,  appealed  from  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  (whom,  from  this 
time  at  least,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  consider  as  assuming  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  my  accuser)  ; — the  justice 
due  to  me  is  to  be  suspended,  while 
the  judgment  of  your  majesty’s 
sworn  servants  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  revision  of  my  accuser’s  coun¬ 
sel  ;  and  I,  though  acquitted  in  the 
opinion  of  your  majesty’s  confiden¬ 
tial  servants,  of  all  that  should  in¬ 
duce  your  majesty  to  decline  seeing* 
me,  am  to  have  that  punishment* 
which  had  been  indicted  UDon  me 

x 

during  the  inquiry,  continued  after 
that  acquittal,  till  a  fresh  statement 
is  prepared,  to  be  again  submitted, 
for  aught  I  know,  to  another  in¬ 
quiry,  of  as  extended  a  continuance 
as  that  which  has  just  terminated. 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  four  noble  lords,  or  of 
your  majesty’s  confidential  ser¬ 
vants,  have  bc2n  so  lenient  and  con¬ 
siderate  towards  me  and  my  feel¬ 
ings,  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that 
I  have  been  too  favourably  dealt 
with  by  them  ?  and  that  the  advice 
which  has  been  given  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  that  your  majesty  need  no 
longer  decline  to  receive  me,  was 
hastily  and  partially  delivered  ?  I 
am  confident  that  your  majesty 
must  see  the  very  reverse  of  this  to 
be  the  case — that  1  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  complain'of  the  inexplicable 
delay  which  so  long  withheld  that 

advice* 
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advice.  And  the  whole  character 
of  the  observations  with  which  they 
accompanied  it,  marks  the  reluc¬ 
tance  with  which  they  yielded  to 
the  necessity  of  giving  it. 

For  your  majesty’s  confidential 
servants  advise  your  majesty,  “  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  you 
to  decline  receiving  me  into  your 
royal  presence.”  If  this  is  their 
opinion  and  their  advice  now,  why 
was  it  not  their  opinion  and  their 
advice  four  months  ago,  from  the 
date  of  my  answer  ?  Nay,  why  was 
it  not  their  opinion  and  advice  from 
the  date  even  of  the  original  re¬ 
port  itself  ?  For  not  only  had  they 
been  in  possession  of  my  answer 
for  above  sixteen  weeks,  which  at 
least  furnished  them  with  all  the 
materials  on  which  this  advice  at 
length  was  given,  but  further,  your 
majesty’s  confidential  servants  are 
forward  to  state,  that  after  having 
read  my  observations  and  the  affi¬ 
davits  which  they  annexed  to  them, 
they  agree  in  the  opinions  (not  in  any 
single  opinion  upon  any  particular 
branch  of  the  case,  but  in  the  opi¬ 
nions  generally')  which  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  majesty,  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  report  of  the  four  lords.  If 
therefore  (notwithstanding  their 
concurrence  in  all  the  opinions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report)  they  have  ne¬ 
vertheless  given  to  your  majpsty 
their  advice,  “  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  you  to  decline  receiv¬ 
ing  me  — what  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  their  offering  that  advice, 
even  from  the  14th  of  July,  the 
date  of  the  original  report  itself? 
Or  what  could  have  warranted  the 
withholding  of  it,  even./or  a  single 
moment  ?  Instead,  therefore,  of 
any  trace  being  observable,  of  hasty, 
precipitate,  and  partial  determina¬ 
tion  in  my  favour,  it  is  impossible 
to  interpret  their  conduct  and  their 
reasons  together  in  any  other  sense, 
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than  as  amounting  to  an  admission 
of  your  majesty’s  confidential  ser¬ 
vants  themselves,  that  I  have,  in 
consequence  of  their  withholding 
that  advice,  been  unnecessarily  and 
cruelly  banished  from  your  royal 
presence,  from  the  14th  of  July  to 
the  28th  of  January,  including  a 
space  of  above  six  months ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  interposition  of 
the  prince,  is  to  prolong  my  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  my  disgrace,  under  the 
same  banishment,  to  a  period  per¬ 
fectly  indefinite. 

The  principle  which  will  admit 
the  effect  of  such  interposition  now, 
may  be  acted  upon  again  ;  and 
the  prince  may  require  a  further 
prolongation,  upon  fresh  statements 
and  fresh  charges,  kept  back  pos¬ 
sibly  for  the  purpose  of  being  from 
.time  to  time  conveniently  inter¬ 
posed,  to  prevent  for  ever  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  that  hour,  which,  display¬ 
ing  to  the  world  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  my  unmerited  sufferings 
and  disgrace,  may  at  the  same 
time  expose  the  true  malicious  and 
unjust  quality  of  the  proceedings 
which  have  been  so  long  cariied 
on  against  me. 

This  unseasonable,  unjust,  and 
cruel  interposition  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness,  as  I  must  ever  deem  it,  has 
prevailed  upon  your  majesty  to  re¬ 
call  to  my  prejudice  your  gracious 
purpose  of  receiving  me,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  advice  of  your  ser¬ 
vants.  Do  I  then  flatter  myself 
too  much,  when  I  feel  assured  that 
my  just  entreaty,  founded  upon  the 
reasons  which  I  urge,  and  directed 
to  counteract  only  the  effect  of  that 
unjust  interposition,  will  induce  your 
majesty  to  return  to  your  original 
determination  ? 

Restored,  however,  as  1  should 
feel  myself,  to  a  state  of  compara¬ 
tive  security,  as  well  as  credit,  by 
being  at  length  permitted,  upon 
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you r  majesty’s  gracious  reconside¬ 
ration  of  your  last  determination, 
to  have  access  to  your  majesty  ; 
yet,  under  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  should  now  receive 
that  mark  and  confirmation  of  your 
majesty’s  opinion  of  my  innocence, 
my  character  would  not,  I  fear, 
stand  cleared  in  the  public  opinion, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  your  majesty’s 
reception  of  me.  This  revocation 
of  your  majesty’s  gracious  purpose 
has  flung  an  additional  cloud  about 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  the  in¬ 
ferences  drawn  in  the  public  mind, 
from  this  circumstance,  so  myste¬ 
rious  and  so  perfectly  inexplicable, 
upon  any  grounds  which  are  open 
to  their  knowledge,  has  made,  and 
will  leave  so  deep  an  impression 
to  my  prejudice,  as  scarce  any  thing  > 
short  of  a  public  exposure  of  all 
that  has  passed  can  possibly  efface. 

The  publication  of  all  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  the  world,  then,  seems 
to  me,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  (whatever  reluctance  I  feel 
against  such  a  measure,  and  how¬ 
ever  I  regret  the  hard  necessity 
which  drives  me  to  it,)  to  be  almost 
the  only  remaining  resource,  for 
the  vindication  of  my  honour  and 
character.  The  falsehood  of  the 
accusation  is,  by  no  means,  all  that 
will,  by  such  publication,  appear 
to  the  credit  and  clearance  of  my 
character  ;  but  the  course  in  which 
the  whole  proceedings  have  been 
carried  on,  or  rather  dela>ed,  by 
those  to  whom  your  majesty  re¬ 
ferred  the  consideration  of  them, 
will  show  that,  whatever  measure 
of  justice  I  may  have  ultimately 
received  at  their  hands,  it  is  not  to 
be  suspected  as  arising  from  any 
merciful  and  indulgent  considera¬ 
tion  of  me,  of  my  feelings,  or  of 
mv  case. 

4 

It  wiil  be  seen  how  my  feelings 
had  been  harassed,  and  my  charac¬ 


ter  and  honour  exposed  by  the  de¬ 
lays  which  have  taken  place  in  these 
proceedings  i  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  existence  of  the  charge  against 
me  had  avowedly  been  known  to 
the  public  from  the  7th  of  June  in 
the  last  year — I  isay  known  to  the 
public,  because  it  was  on  that  day 
that  the  commissioners,  acting,  as 
I  am  to  suppose,  (for  so  they  state 
in  their  report)  tinder  the  anxious 
wish,  that  their  trust  should  be  exe¬ 
cuted  with  as  ii:tle  publicity  as, 
possible,  authorized  that  unneces¬ 
sary  insult  and  outrage  upon  me* 
as  I  must  always  consider  it,  which, 
however  intended,  gave  the  utmost 
publicity  and  exposure  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  charges — I  mean  the 
sending  two  attornies,  armed  with 
their  lordships’  warrant,  to  my 
house,  to  bring  before  them,  at 
once,  about  one  half  of  my  house¬ 
hold  for  examination.  The  idea  of 
privacy,  after  an  act  so  much  cal* 
culated,  from  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  it,  to  excite  the  greatest 
attention  and  surprise,  your  ma¬ 
jesty  must  feel  to  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  and  absurd;  for  an  attempt 
at  secrecy,  mystery,  and  conceal¬ 
ment,  on  my  part,  could,  under 
such  circumstances,  only  have  been 
construed  into  the  fearfulness  of 
guilt. 

It  will  appear  also,  that  from 
that  time,  I  heard  nothing  authen¬ 
tically  upon  the  subject  till  the  1 1th 
of  August,  when  I  was  furnished, 
by  your  majesty’s  commands,  with 
the  repoit.  The  several  papers 
necessary  to  my  understanding  the 
whole  ot  these  charges,  in  the  au¬ 
thentic  state  in  which  your  majesty 
thought  it  proper,  graciously  to  di¬ 
rect  that  I  should  have  them,  were 
not  delivered  to  me  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September.  My  answer  to 
these  various  charges,  though  the 
whole  subject  of  them  ^as  new  to 
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those  whose  advice  I  had  recourse 
to,  long  as  that  answer  was  neces¬ 
sarily  obliged  to  be,  was  delivered 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  your  majesty,  by  the  6th 
of  October;  and,  from  the  6th  of 
October  to  the  2Sth  of  January,  I 
was  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
effect  of  that  answer.  Not  only 
will  all  this  delay  be  apparent,  but 
it  will  be  generally  shown  to  the 
world  how  your  majesty’s  servants 
had,  in  this  important  business, 
treated  your 'daughter-in-law,  the 
princess  of  Wales  ;  and  what  mea¬ 
sure  of  justice  she,  a  female  and  a 
stranger  in  your  land,  has  experi¬ 
enced  at  their  hands. 

Undoubtedly  against  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  I  have  ever  felt,  and  still 
feel,  -an  almost  invincible  repug¬ 
nance.  Every  sentiment  of  de¬ 
licacy,  with  which  a  female  mind- 
must  shrink  from  the  act  of  bring¬ 
ing  before  the  public  such  charges, 
however  conscious  of  their  scandal 
and  falsity,  and  however  clearly 
that  scandal  and  falsity  may  be 
manifested  by  the  answer  to  those 
charges.; — the  respect  still  due 
from  me,  to  persons  employed  in 
authority  under  your  majesty,  how¬ 
ever  little 'respect  I  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  ; — my  duty  to 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales my  regard  for  all  the 
members  of  your  august  family  ~ 
my  esteem,  my  duty,  my  gratitude 
to  your  majesty,— -my  affectionate 
gratitude  for  all  the  paternal  kind¬ 
ness  which  I  have  ever  experienced 
from  you  my  anxiety,  not  only 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  giving  any  of¬ 
fence  or  displeasure  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  but  also  to  fly,  from  every 
occasion  of  creating  the  ‘slightest 
sentiment  of  uneasiness  in  the  mind 
of  your  majesty,  whose  happiness 
it  would  be  the  pride  and  pleasure 
of  my  life  to  consult  and  to  pro- 
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mote;  all  these  various  sentiments 
have  compelled  me  to  submit,  as 
long  as  human  forbearance  could 
endure,  to  all  the  unfavourable  in¬ 
ferences  which  were  through  this 
delay  daily  increasing  in  the  public 
mind.  What  the  strength  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  these  motives  have  been, 
your  majesty  wall  do  me  the  justice 
to  feel,  when  you  are  pleased,  grar 
ciously,  to  consider  how  long  I  have 
been  contented  to  suffer  those  su¬ 
spicions  to  exist  against  my  inno¬ 
cence,  which  the  bringing  before 
the  public  of  my  accusation  and 
my  defence  to  it,  would  so  indis¬ 
putably  and  immediately  have  dis¬ 
pelled. 

The  measure,  however,  of  making 
these  proceedings  public,  whatever 
mode  I  can  adopt  (considering 
_  especially  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  suffering  any  partial  production 
of  them,  and  the  necessity  that,  if 
for  any  purpose  any  part  of  them 
should  be  produced,  the  whole  must 
be  brought  before  the  public)  re¬ 
mains  surrounded  with  all  the  ob¬ 
jections  which 'I  have  enumerated ; 
and  nothing  could  ever  have  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  me,  or  can  now  even 
prevail  upon  me  to  have  recourse 
to  it,  but  an  imperious  sense  of 
indispensable  duty  to  my  future 
safety,  to  my  present  character  and 
honour,  and  to  the  feelings,  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  interests  of  my  child. 

I  had  flattered  myself,  when  once 
this  long  proceeding  should  have 
terminated  in  my  reception  into 
your  majesty’s  presence,  that  that 
circumstance  alone  would  have  so 
strongly  implied  my  innocence  of 
all  that  had  been  brought  against 
me,  as  to  have  been  perfectly  suffi¬ 
cient  for  my  honour  and  my  secu¬ 
rity  ;  but  accompanied,  as  it  now 
must  be,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  your  majesty  has  been 
brought  to  hesitate  upon  its  pro- 
(O)  .  '  pTiety, 
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priety,  and  accompanied  also  with 
the,  very  unjustifiable  observations, 
as  they  appear  to  me,  on  which  I 
shall  presently  proceed  to  remark  ; 
and  which  were  made  by  your  ma¬ 
jesty's  servants,  at  the  time  when 
they  gaye  you  their  advice  to  re¬ 
ceive  me  ;  I  feel  myself  in  a  situa¬ 
tion,  In  which  I  deeply  regret  that 
i  cannot  rest  in  silence  without  an 
immediate  reception  into  your  ma¬ 
jesty's  presence  ;  nor,  indeed,  with 
that  reception,  unless  it  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  ether  circumstances  which 
may  mark  my  satisfactory  acquittal 
of  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  me. 

It  shall  at  no  time  be  said,  wfith 
truth,  that  I  shrunk  back  from  these 
infamous  charges;  that  I  crouched 
before  my  enemies,  and  courted 
them,  bymysubmission,  into  mode¬ 
ration  !  No,  I  have  ever  boldly 
defied  them.  I  have  ever  felt  and 
still  feel,  that,  if  they  should  think, 
either  of  pursuing  these  accusations, 
or  of  bringing  forward  any  other 
which  the  wickedness  of  individuals 
may  devise,  to  affect  my  honour ; 
(since  my  conscience  tells  me,  that 
they  must  be  as  base  and  ground¬ 
less  as  those  brought  by  lady  Dou¬ 
glas,)  while  the  witnesses  to  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  my  conduct,  are  all 
living,  I  should  be  able  to  disprove 
them  all ;  and,  whoever  may  be  my 
accusers,  to  triumph  over  their 
wickedness  and  malice.  But  should 
these  accusations  be  renewed  ;  or 
any  other  be  brought  forward,  in 
any  future  time,  death  may,  I  know 
not  how  soon,  remove  from  my  in¬ 
nocence  its  best  security,  and  de¬ 
prive  me  of  the  means  of  my  justi¬ 
fication,  and  my  defence. 

There  are  therefore  other  mea¬ 
sures,  which  I  trust  your  majesty 
will  think  indispensable  to  be  taken, 
for  my  honour,  and  for  my  secu¬ 
rity.  Amongst  these,  I  most  humbly 


submit  to  your  majesty  my  most 
earnest  entreaties  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  including  not  only  my  first 
answer,  and  my  letter  of  the  8th  of 
December,  but  this  letter  also,  may 
be  directed  by  your  majesty  to  be 
so  preserved  and  deposited,  as  that 
they  may,  all  of  them,  securely  re¬ 
main  permanent  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  and  memorials,  of  this  accu¬ 
sation  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  met  it ;  of  my  defence,  as  well 
as  of  the  charge.  That  they  may 
remain  capable  at  any  time,  of  being, 
resorted  to,  if  the  malice  which 
produced  the.  charge  originally', 
shall  ever  venture  to  renew  it. 

Beyond  this,  I  am  sure  your  ma¬ 
jesty  wall  think  it  but  proper  and 
just,  that  I  should  be  restored,  in 
every  respect,  to  the  same  situation, 
from  wrhence  the  proceedings,  under 
these  false  charges,  have  removed 
me.  That,  besides  being  graciously 
received,  again,  into  the  bosom  of 
your  majesty’s  royal  family,  re¬ 
stored  to  my  former  respect  and 
station  amongst  them,  your  ma¬ 
jesty  will  be  graciously  pleased, 
either  to  exert  your  influence,  with 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  that  I  may  be  restored  to 
the  use  of  my  apartment  in  Carlton- 
house,  which  w’as  reserved  for  me, 
except  while  the  apartments  were 
undergoing  repair,  till  the  date  of 
these  proceedings ;  or  to  assign  to 
me  some  apartment  in  one  of  your 
royal  palaces.  Some  apartment  in. 
or  near  to  London  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  my  convenient  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  drawing-room.  And 
if  I  am  not  restored  to  that  at  Carl¬ 
ton-house,  I  trust  your  majesty 
will  graciously  perceive,  how  rea¬ 
sonable  it  is,  that  I  should  request, 
that  some  apartment  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  me,  suited  to  my  dignity 
and  situation,  which  may  mark  my 
reception  and  acknowledgment,  as 

one 
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one  of  your  majesty’s  family,  and 
from  w  hich  my  attendance  at  .  the 
drawing-room  may  be  easy  and 
convenient. 

If  these  measures  are  taken,  I 
should  hope  that  they  would  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  public  mind,  and 
that  I  may  feel  myself  fully  restored 
in  public  estimation,  to  my  former 
character.  And  should  they  prove 
so  satisfactory,  I  shall  indeed  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  think,  that  no  further 
Step  may,  even  now,  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  my  peace  of  mind,  my 
security,  and  my  honour. 

But  your  majesty  will  permit 
me  to  say,  that  if  the  next  week, 
which  will  make  more  than  a  month 
from  the  time  of  your  majesty’s  in¬ 
form  in  s;  me  that  you  would  receive 
me,  should  pass  without  my  being 
received  into  your  presence,  and 
without  having  the  assurance  that 
these  other  requests  of  mine  shall 
be  complied  with;  I  shall  be  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  considering 
them  as  refused.  In  which  case,  I 
shall  feel  myself  compelled,  how¬ 
ever  reluctantly,  to  give  the  whole 
of  these  proceedings  to  the  world. 
Unless  your  majesty  can  suggest 
other  adequate  means  of  securing 
my  honour  and  my  life,  from  the 
effect  of  the  continuance  or  renewal 
of  these  proceedings,  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  the  present.  For  I  entreat 
your  majesty  to  believe,  that  it  is 
only  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
adequate  means,  that  I  can  have 
resort  to  that  measure.  That  I 
consider  it  with  deep  regret ;  that 
I  regard  it  with  serious  apprehen¬ 
sion,  by  no  means  so  much  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  effect  it  may  have  upon 
myself,  as  on  account  of  the  pain 
which  it  may  give  to  your  majesty, 
your  august  family,  and  your  loyal 
subjects. 

As  far  as  myself  am  concerned, 
I  am  aware  of  the  observations  to 
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which  this  publication  will  expose 
me.  But  I  am  placed  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  I  have  the  choice  only 
of  two  most  unpleasant  alternatives. 
And  I  am 'perfectly  confident  that 
the  imputations  and  the  loss  of 
character  which  must,  under  these 
circumstances,  follow  from  rny  si- 
fence,  are  most  injurious  and  un¬ 
avoidable  ;  that  my  silence,  under 
such  circumstances,  must  lead  in¬ 
evitably  to  my  utter  infamy  and 
ruin.  The  publication,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  expose  to  the  world  no¬ 
thing,  which  is  spoken  to  by  any 
witness  (whose  infamy  and  discredit 
is  not  unanswerably  exposed  and 
established)  which  can,  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree,  affect  my  character,  for 
honour,  virtue,  and  delicacy. 

There  may  be  circumstances  dis- 
-  closed,  manifesting  a  degree  of  con¬ 
descension  and  familiarity  in  my 
behaviour  and  conduct,  which  in 
the  opinions  of  many,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  not  sufficiently  guarded, 
dignified,  and  reserved.  Circum¬ 
stances  however  which  my  foreign 
education,  and  foreign  habits,  mis¬ 
led  me  to  think,  in  the  humble  and 
retired  situation  in  which  it  was 
my  fate  to  live,  and  where  I  had  no 
relation,  no  equal,  no  friend  to  ad¬ 
vise  me,  were  wholly  free  from  of¬ 
fence.  But  when  they  have  been 
dragged  forward,  from  the  scenes 
of  private  life,  in  a  grave  proceed¬ 
ing  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  And 
adultery,  they  seem  to  derive  a  co¬ 
lour  and  character,  from  die  na¬ 
ture  of  the  charge,  which  they  are 
brought  forward  to  support.  And 
I  cannot  but  believe,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  afford  a  cover,  to  screen 
from  view  the  injustice  of  that 
charge  ;  that  they  have  been  taken 
advantage  of,  to  let  down  my  ac¬ 
cusers  more  gently ;  and  to  deprive 
me  of  that  full  acquittal  on  the  re- 
(0  2)  port 
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pert  of  the  four  lords,  which  my 
innocer.ee  of  all  offence  most  justly 
entitled  me  to  receive. 

Whatever  opinion  however  may 
be  formed  upon  any  part  of  my 
conduct,  it  must  in  justice  be  form¬ 
ed,  with  reference  to  the  situation 
in  which  I  was  placed ;  if  I  am 
judged  of  as  princess  of  Wales, 
with  reference  to  the  high  rank  of 
that  station,  I  must  be  judged  as 
princess  of  Wales,  banished  from 
the  prince,  unprotected  by  the  sup¬ 
port  and  the  countenance,  which 
belong  to- that  station  ;  and  if  I  am 
judged  of  in  my  private  character, 
as  a  married  woman,  I  must  be 
judged  of  as  a  wife  banished  from 
her  husband,  and  living  in  a  widow¬ 
ed  seclusion  from  him,  and  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  world.  This  last 
consideration  leads  me  to  recur  to 
an  expression  in  Mrs,  Lisle’s  exami¬ 
nation,  which  describes  my  con¬ 
duct,  in  the  frequency  and  the 
manner  of  my  receiving  the  visits 
of  captain  Manby,  though  always 
in  the  presence  of  my  ladies,  as  un¬ 
becoming  a  married  woman.  Upon 
the  extreme  injustice  of  setting  up 
the  opinion  of  one  woman,  as  it 
were,  in  judgment  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  another  ;  as  well  as  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  conduct  of  a  person  in 
my  unfortunate  situation,  by  refe¬ 
rence  to  that,  which  might  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  expected  from  a  married 
woman  living  happily  with  her 
husband,  I  have  before  generally 
remarked  :  but  beyond  these  gene¬ 
ral  remarks  in  forming  any  esti. 
mate  of  my  conduct,  your  majesty 
will  never  forget  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  and  misfortunes  of 
my  situation.  Your  majesty  will 
remember  that  I  had  not  been 
much  above  a  year  in  this  country, 
when  I  received  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  his  royal  highness  die 
prince  of  Wales : 


(i  Windsor  Castle ,  dpril  30,  1790. 

“  Madam, As  lord  Cholmonde- 
ley  informs  me  that  you  wish  I 
would  define,  in  writing,  the  terms 
upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  myself  upon 
that  head,  with  as  much  clearness, 
and  with  as  much  propriety,  as  the 
nature  ~of  the  subject  will  admit. 
Our  inclinations  are  not  in  our 
power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be 
held  answerable  to  the  other,  be¬ 
cause  nature  has  not  made  us  suit¬ 
able  to  each  other.  Tranquil  and 
comfortable  society  is,  however,  in 
our  power ;  let  our  intercourse, 
therefore,  be  restricted  to  that,  and  I 
will  distinctly  subscribe  to  the  con¬ 
dition  which  you  required,  through 
ladyCholmondeley,  that  even  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  happening  to 
my  daughter,  which  I  trust  Provi¬ 
dence  in  its  mercy  will  avert,  I 
shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the 
restriction  by  proposing  at  any  pe¬ 
riod,  a  connection  of  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  nature.  I  shall  now  finally  close 
this  disagreeable  correspondence, 
trusting  that,  as  we  have  completely 
explained  ourselves  to  each  other, 
the  rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed 
in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

I  am,  madam,  with  great  truth. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  “George  P.” 
And  that  to  this  letter  I  sent  the 
following  answer : 

•  May  6,  1 7  9(3- 

“  The  avowal  of  your  conversa¬ 
tion  with  lord  Cholmondeley  neither 
surprises  nor  offends  me.  It  merely 
confirmed  what  you  have  tacitly  in¬ 
sinuated  for  this  twelvemonth.  But 
after  this,  it  would  be  a  want  of  de¬ 
licacy,  or  rather  an  unworthy  mean¬ 
ness  in  me,  were  I  to  complain  of 
those  conditions  which  you  impose 
upon  yourself. 

“  l  should  have  returned  no  an¬ 
swer  to  your  letter,  if  it  had  not 
\  been 
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been  conceived  in  terms  to  make  it 
doubtful,  whether  this  arrangement 
proceeds  from  you  or  from  me, 
and  you  are  aware  that  the  credit 
of  it  belongs  to  you  alone. 

“  The  letter  which  you  announce 
to  me  as  the  last,  obliges  me  to 
communicate  to  the  king,  as  to  my 
sovereign  and  my  father,  both  your 
avowal  and  my  answer.  You  will 
find  enclosed  the  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  king.  I  apprize  you  of  it, 
that  I  may  not  incur  the  slightest 
reproach  of  duplicity  from  you. 
As  I  have  at  this  moment  no  pro¬ 
tector  but  his  majesty,  I  refer  my¬ 
self  solely  to  him  upon  this  subject, 
and  if  my  conduct  meets  his  appro¬ 
bation,  I  shall  be  in  some  degree  at 
least  consoled.  I  retain  every  sen¬ 
timent  of  gratitude  for  the  situation 
in  which  I  find  myself,  as  princess 
of  Wales,  enabled  by  your  means, ' 
to  indulge  in  the  free  exercise  of  a 
virtue  dear  to  my  heart,  I  mean 
charity. 

“  It  will  be  my  duty  likewise  to 
act  upon  another  motive,  that  of 
giving  an  example  of  patience  and 
•  resignation  under  every  trial. 

“  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  I  shall  never  cease  to  pray  for 
your  happiness,  and  to  be 
“  Your  much  devoted 

“  Caroline.” 

The  date  of  his  royal  highness’s 
letter  is  the  30th  of  April,  1796. 
The  date  of  our  marriage,  your 
majesty  will  recollect,  is  the  8th 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  1795,  and 
that  of  the  birth  of  our  only  child 
the  7th  of  January,  1796. 

On  the  letter  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  I  offer  no  comment.  I  only 
entreat  your  majesty  not  to  under¬ 
stand  me  to  introduce  it,  as  afford¬ 
ing  any  supposed  justification  or  ex¬ 
cuse,  for  the  least  departure  from 
the  strictest  line  of  virtue,  or  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  most 
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refined  delicacy.  The  crime,  which 
has  been  insinuated  against  me, 
would  be  equally  criminal  and  de¬ 
testable  ;  the  indelicacy  imputed  to 
me  would  be  equally  odious  and 
abominable,  whatever  renunciation 
of  conjugal  authority  and  affection, 
the  above  letter  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  might  in  any  construction  of 
it  be  supposed  to  have  conveyed. 
Such  crimes,  and  faults,  derive  not 
their  guilt  from  the  consideration 
of  the  conjugal  virtues  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  may  be  the  most  in¬ 
jured  by  them,  however  much  such 
virtues  may  aggravate '  their  enor¬ 
mity.  '  No  such  letter,  therefore, 
in  any  construction  of  it,  no  renun¬ 
ciation  of  conjugal  affection  or  du¬ 
ties,  could  ever  palliate  them.  But 
whether  conduct  free  from  all  crime, 
free  from  all  indelicacy,  (which  I 
maintain  to  be  the  character  of  the 
conduct  to  which  Mrs.  Lisle’s  ob¬ 
servations  apply,)  yet  possibly  not 
so  measured,  as  a  cautious  wife, 
careful  to  avoid  the  slightest,  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  not  preferring  her  hus¬ 
band  to  all  the  world,  might  be 
studious  to  observe ;  whether  con¬ 
duct  of  such  description,  and  pos¬ 
sibly,  in  such  sense,  not  becoming  a 
married  woman,  could  he  justly 
deemed,  in  my  situation,  an  offence 
in  me ;  I  must  leave  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty  to  determine. 

In  making  that  determination, 
however,  it  will  not  escape  your 
majesty  to  consider,  that  the  con¬ 
duct  which  does  or  does  not  be¬ 
come  a  married  woman  materially 
depends  upon  what  is,  or  is  not, 
known  by  her  to  be  agreeable  to 
her  husband.  His  pleasure  and 
happiness  ought  unquestionably  to 
be  her  law ;  and  his  approbation 
the  most  favourite  object  of. her 
pursuit.  Different  characters  of 
men  require  different  inodes  of  con¬ 
duct  in  their  wives ;  but  when  a  wife 
(0  3)  ca^ 
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can  no  longer  be  capable  of  per-, 
ceiving  from  time  to  time,  what  is 
agreeable  or  offensive  to  her  hus- 

O 

band,  when  her  conduct  can  no 
longer  contribute  to  his  happiness, 
no  longer  hope  to  be  rewarded  by 
his  approbation,  surely  to  examine 
that  conduct  by  the  standard  of 
what  ought,  in  general,  to  be  the 
conduct  of  a  married  woman,  is 
altogether  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

What  then  is  my  case?  Your  ma¬ 
jesty  will  do  me  the  justice  to  re¬ 
mark,  that,  in  the  above  letter  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  there  is  not 
the  most  distant  surmise,  that  crime, 
that  vice,  that  indelicacy  of  any 
description,  gave  occasion  to  his 
determination  ;  and  all  the  tales  of 
infamy  and  discredit,  which  the  in¬ 
ventive  malice  of  my  enemies  has 
brought  forward  on  these  charges, 
have  their  date,  years,  and  years, 
after  the  period  to  which  I  am  now 
alluding.  What  then,  let  me  re¬ 
peat  the  question,  is  my  case  ? 
After  the  receipt  of  the  above  let¬ 
ter.  and  in  about  two  years  from 
rnv  arrival  in  this  country,  I  had 
the  misfortune  entirely  to  lose  the 
support,  the  countenance,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  my  husband — I  was  ba¬ 
nished,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of 
humble  retirement,  at  a  distance 
from  him,  and  almost  estranged 
from  the  whole  of  the  royal  family. 
I  had  no  means  of  bavin £  recourse, 
either  for  society  or  advice,  to  those, 
from  whom  my  inexperience  could 
have  best  received  the  advantages 
of  the  one,  and  with  whom  1  could, 
most  becomingly,  have  enjoyed' the 
comforts  of  the  other  ;  and  if  in 
this  retired,  unassisted,  unprotected 
state,  without  the  check  of  a  hus¬ 
band’s  authority,  without  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  advice,  without  the 
comfort  and  support  of  the  society 
of  his  family,  a  stranger  to  the 
habits  and  fashions  of  this  country, 


.1  should,  in  any  instance,  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  habits,  and  fo¬ 
reign  education,  have  observed  a 
conduct,  in  any  degree  deviating 
from  the  reserve  and  severity  of 
British  manners,  and  partaking  of  a 
condescension  and  familiarity  which 
that  reserve  and  severity  would, 
perhaps,  deem  beneath  the  dignity 
of  my  exalted  rank,  I  feel  confident, 
(since  such  deviation  will  be  seen 
to  have  been  ever  consistent  with 
perfect  innocence),  that  not  only 
your  majesty’s  candour  and  indul¬ 
gence,  but  the  candour  and  indul- 
gence,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
reserve  and  severity  of  British  man- 
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ners,  always  belong  to  the  British 
public,  wili  never  visit  it  with  seve¬ 
rity  or  censure. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  further  con¬ 
tents  of  the  paper,  which  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  me  by  the  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  on  the  28th  ult.  And  I  cannot, 
in  passing,  omit  to  remark,  that 
that  paper  has  neither  title,  date, 
signature,  nor  attestation  ;  and  un¬ 
less  the  lord  chancellor  had  accom¬ 
panied  it  with  a  note,  stating,  that 
it  was  copied  in  his  own  hand  from 
the  original,  which  his  lordship  had 
receivedfrom  your  majesty, I  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  have  perceived 
any  single  mark  of  authenticity  be¬ 
longing  to  it;  and  as  it  is,  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  discover  what  is 
the  true  character  which  does  be¬ 
long  to  it.  It  contains,  indeed,’  the 
advice  which  'your  majesty’s  ser¬ 
vants  have  offered  to  your  majesty, 
and  the  message  which,  according 
to  that  advice,  your  majesty  di¬ 
rected  to  be  delivered  to  me. 

Considering  it,  therefore,  wholly 
as  their  act,  your  majesty  will  ex¬ 
cuse  and  pardon  me,  if,  deeply  in¬ 
jured  as  I  feel  myself  to  have  been 
by  them,  I  express  myself  with  free¬ 
dom  upon  their  conduct.  I  may 
*  speak. 
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speak,  perhaps,  with  warmth,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  provoked  by  a  sense  of 
gross  injustice  ;  I  shall  speak  cer¬ 
tainly  with  firmness  and  with  cou¬ 
rage,  because  I  am  emboldened  by 
a  sense  of  conscious  innocence. 

Your  majesty’s  confidential  ser¬ 
vants  say,  44  they  agree  in  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  four  lords,”  and  they 
say  this,  44  after  the  fullest  conside¬ 
ration  of  my  observations,  and  of 
the  affidavits  which  were  annexed 
to  them.”  Some  of  these  opinions, 
your  majesty  will  recollect,  are, 
that  a  William  Cole,  Fanny  Lloyd, 
Robert  Bidgood,  and  Mrs.  Lisle, 
are  witnesses  who  cannot,”  in  the 
judgment  of  the  four  lords,  44  be 
suspected  of  any  unfavourablebias 
and 44  whose  veracity,  in  this  tespect, 
they  had  seen  no  ground  to  ques¬ 
tion  and  44  that  the  circumstances 
to  which  they  speak,  particularly 
as  relating  to  captain  Manbv,  must 
be  credited  until  they  are  decisively 
contradicted.”  Am  I  then  to  un¬ 
derstand  your  majesty’s  confiden¬ 
tial  servants  to  mean,  that  they 
agree  with  the  four  noble  lords  in 
these  opinions  ?  Am  1  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  after  having  read,  with 
the  fullest  consideration,  the  obser¬ 
vations  which  I  have  offered  to 
your  majesty;  after  having  seen 
William  Cole  there  proved  to  have 
submitted  himself,  'five  times  at 
least,  to  private,  unauthorized,  vo¬ 
luntary  examination  by  sir  John 
Douglas’s  solicitor,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  confirming  the  statement 
of  lady  Douglas,  (of  that  hfdy 
Douglas,  whose  statement  and  de¬ 
position  they  are  convinced  to  be  so 
malicious  and  false,  that  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  institute  such  prosecution 
against  her,  as  your  majesty’s  law 
officers  may  advise,  upon  a  refe¬ 
rence,  now  at  length,  after  six 
months  f.  om  ’.he  detection  of  that 
malice  and  falsehood,  intended  to 
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he  made) — -after  having  seen  this 
William  Cole,  submitting  to  such 
repeated  voluntary  examinations 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  although 
lie  was  all  that  time  a  servant  on 
my  establishment,  and  eating  my 
bread,  yet  never  once  communi¬ 
cating  to  me,  that  such  examina¬ 
tions  were  going  on — am  I  to  un- 
derstand,  that  your  majesty’s  con¬ 
fidential  servants  agree  with  the 
four  lords  in  thinking,  that  he  can- 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  Is 
suspected  of  unfavour  able  bias  P  •  That 
after  having  had  pointed  out  to 
them  the  direct,  flat  contradiction 
between  the  same  William  Cole 
and  Fanny  Lloyd,  they  nevertheless 
agree  to  think  them  both  (though 
in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other, 
yet  both )  witnesses,  whose  veracity  they 
$ee  no  ground  to  question  P  After  hav¬ 
ing  seen  Fanny  Lloyd  directly  and 
positively  contradicted,  in  an  asser¬ 
tion,  most  injurious  to  my  honour, 
by  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Edmeades, 
do  they  agree  in  opinion  with  t,he 
four  noble  lords,  that  they  see  no 
ground  to  question  her  veracity  P — After 
having  read  the  observations  on  Mr. 
Bidgood’s  evidence  ;  after  having 
seen,  that  he  had  the  hardihood  to 
swear,  that  he  believed  captain 
Manby  slept  in  my  house,  mt  South- 
end,  and  to  insinuate  that  he  slept 
in  my  bed-room  ;  after  having  seen 
that  he  founded  himself  on  this  most 
false  fact,  and  most  f  oul  and  wicked 
insinuation,  upon  the  circumstance 
of  observing  a  bason  and  some 
towels  where  he  thought  they  ought 
not  to  he  placed  ;  after  having  seen 
that  this  fact,  and  this  insinuation, 
were  disproved  before  the  four  noble 
lords  themselves,  by  two  maid-ser¬ 
vants,  who,  at  that  time,  lived  with 
me  at  Southend,  and  whose  duties 
about  my  person,  and  my  apart¬ 
ments,  must  have  made  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  fact,  as  asserted, 
(O  4)  or' 
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or  ±s  insinuated,  if  it  had  happened ; 
after  having  observed  too,  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  their  testimony,  that  one 
of  them  mentioned  the  name  of 
another  female  servant  (who  was 
/  not  examined),  who  had,  from  her 
situation,  equal  means  of  knowledge 
with  themselves-—!  ask  whether, 
after  all  this  decisive  weight  of  con¬ 
tradiction  to  Robert  Bidgood’s  tes¬ 
timony,  I  am  to  understand  your 
majesty’s  confidential  servants  to 
agree  with  the  four  noble  lords  in 
jhinking,  that  Mr*  Bidgood  is  a 
witness,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  un¬ 
favour  able  bias ,  and  that  there  is  no 
ground  to  question  his  veracity  ?  If, 
sire,  I  were  to  go  through  all  the 
remarks  of  this  description,  which 
occur  to  me  to  make,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  repeat  nearly  ail  my 
former  observations,  and  to  make 
this  letter  as  long  as  my  original 
answer  ;  but  to  that  answer  I  confi¬ 
dently  appeal,  and  I  will  venture 
to  challenge  your  majesty’s  confi¬ 
dential  servants  to  find  a  single  im¬ 
partial,  and  honourable  man,  un¬ 
connected  in  feeling  and  interest 
with  the  parties,  and  unconnected 
in  council,  with  those  who  have 
already  pledged  themselves  to  an 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  who  will 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
say  that  these  three  witnesses,  on 
whom  that  report  so  mainly  relies, 
are  not  to  be  suspected  of  the  gross¬ 
est  partiality,  and  that  their  vera¬ 
city  is  not  most  fundamentally  im¬ 
peached. 

Was  it  then  noble,  was  it  gene¬ 
rous,  was  it  manly,  was  it  just,  in 
your  majesty’s  confidential  servants, 
instead  of  fairly  admitting  the  in¬ 
justice,  which  had  been,  inadvert¬ 
ently,  and  unintentionally,  no  doubt, 
done  to  me,  by  the  four  noble  lords 
in  their  report,  upon  the  evidence  of 
these  witnesses,  to  state  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  that  they  agree  with  these 
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noble  lords  in  their  opinion,  though 
they  cannot,  it  seems,  go  the  length 
of  agreeing  any  longer  to  withhold 
the  advice,  which  restores  me  to 
your  majesty’s  presence  ?  A nd  with 
respect  to  the  particulars  to  my 
prejudice,  remarked  upon  in  the  re¬ 
port  as  those  “which  justly  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and 
which  must  be  credited  till  decisive¬ 
ly  contradicted,”  instead  of  fairly 
avowing,  either  that  there  was  ori¬ 
ginally  no  pretence  for  such  a  re* 
mark,  or  that,  if  there  had  been 
originally,  yet  that  my  answer  had 
given  that,  decisive  contradiction 
which  was  sufficient  to  discredit 
them  ;  instead,  I  say,  of  acting  this 
just,  honest,  and  open  part,  to  take 
no  notice  whatsoever  of  those  con* 
tradictions,  and  content  themselves 
with  saying,  that  “none  of  the 
facts  or  allegations  stated  in  preli- 
nunary  examinations,  carried  on  in 
the  absence  of  the  parties  interested, 
could  be  considered  as  legally  or 
conclusively  established  ?” 

They  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
the  facts  or  allegations,  though 
stated  m  preliminary  examination, 
carried  on  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties  interested,  must  be  credited 
till  decisively  contradicted ,  and  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration.  They 
read,  with  the  fullest  consideration, 
the" contradiction  which  I  have  ten¬ 
dered  to  them ;  they  must  have 
known,  that  no  other  sort  of  con¬ 
tradiction  could,  by  possibility,  from 
the  nature  of  things*  have  been  of* 
feiad  upon  such  subjects  $  they  do 
not  question  the  truth  ;  they  do  not 
point  out  the  insufficiency  of  the 
contradiction,  but  in  loose,  general, 
indefinite  terms,  referring  to  my 
answer,  consisting,  as  it^does,  of 
above  two  hundred  written  pages, 
and  coupling  it  with  those  examina¬ 
tions  (which  they  admit  establish 
nothing  against  an  absent  party), 

they 
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they  advise  your  majesty,  that 
“  there  appear  many  circumstances 

of  conduct,  which  could  not  be  re- 

^  • 

garded  by  your  majesty  without 
serious  concern and  that,  as  to 
all  the  other  facts  and  allegations, 
except  those  relative  to  my  preg¬ 
nancy  and  delivery,  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  “  legally  and  con¬ 
clusively  established,”  because  spoken 
to  in  preliminary  examinations,  not 
carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties  concerned*  They  do  not, 
indeed,  expressly  assert,  that  my 
contradiction  was  not  decisive  or 
satisfactory  ;  they  do  not  expressly 
state,  that  they  think  the  facts  and 
allegations  want  nothing  towards 
their  legal  and  conclusive  establish¬ 
ment,  but  a  re-examination  in  the 
presence  of  the  parties  interested, 
but  they  go  far  to  imply  such  opi¬ 
nions.  That  those  opinions  are' 
utterly  untenable,  against  the  obser¬ 
vations  I  have  made  upon  the  credit 
and  character  cf  those  witnesses,  I 
shall  ever  most  confidently  main¬ 
tain  ;  but  that  those  observations 
leave  their  credit  wholly  unaffected, 
and  did  not  deserve  the  least  notice 
from  your  majesty’s  servants,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  honourable  man 
can  assert,  or  any  fair,  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  mind,  believe. 

I  now  proceed,  sire,  to  observe, 
very  shortly,  upon  the  advice  fur¬ 
ther  given  to  your  majesty  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
paper;  which  has  represented  that, 
both  in  the  examinations,  and  even 
in  my  answer,  there  have  appeared 
many  circumstances  of  conduct 
which  could  not  be  regarded  but 
with  serious  concern,  and  which 
have  suggested  the  expression  of  a 
desire  and  expectation,  that  such  a 
conduct  may  in  future,  be  observed 
by  me,  as  may  fully  justify  these 
marks  of  paternal  regard  and  affec* 
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tion,  which  your  majesty  wishes  to 
show  to  all  your  royal  family. 

'  And  here,  sire,  your  majesty  will 
graciously  permit  me  to  notice  the 
hardship  of  the  advice,  which  has 
suggested  to  your  majesty,  to  con¬ 
vey  to  me  this  reproof.  X  complain 
not  so  much  for  what  it  does,  as 
for  what  it  does  not  contain ;  I 
mean  the  absence  of  all  particular 
mention  of  what  it  is,  that  is  the 
object  of  their  blame.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  conduct,  which  ap» 
pear  in  these  examinations,  and  in 
my  answer  to  which  they  allude  as 
those  which  may  be  supposed  to 
justify  the  advice,  which  has  led  to 
this  reproof,  since  your  majesty’s 
servants  have  not  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  them,  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  I  know.  But  I  will  venture 
confidently  to  repeat  the  assertion, 
which  I  have  already  made,  that 
there  are  no  circumstances  of  con¬ 
duct,  spoken  to  by  any  witness, 
(whose  infamy  and  discredit  are 
not  unanswerably  exposed,  and  esta¬ 
blished,)  nor  any  where  apparent 
in  my  answer,  which  have  the  re¬ 
motest  approach  either  to  crime,  or 
to  indelicacy. 

For  my  future  conduct,  sire,  im¬ 
pressed  with  every  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  all  former  kindness,  I  shall 
be  bound,  unquestionably,  by  senti¬ 
ment  as  well  as  duty,  to  study  your 
majesty’s  pleasure.  Any  advice 
Which  your  majesty  may  wish  to 
give  to  me  in  respect  of  any  parti¬ 
culars  of  my  conduct,  I  shall  be 
bound,  and  be  anxious  to  obey  as 
my  law.  But  I  must  trust  that 
your  majesty  will  point  out  to  me 
the  particulars,  which  may  happen 
to  displease  you,  and  which  you 
may  wish  to  have  altered.  I  shall 
be  as  happy,  in  thus  feeling  myself 
safe  from  blame  under  the  benefit 
of  your  majesty’s  advice,  as  I  am 

now 
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now  in  finding  myself  secured  from 
danger,  under  the  protection  of  your 
justice. 

Your  majesty  Will  permit  me  to 
add  one  word  more. 

Your  majesty  has  seen  what  de¬ 
triment  my  character  has,  for  a 
time,  sustained,  by  the  false  and 
malicious  statement  of  lady  Dou¬ 
glas,  and  by  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  in 
support  of  her  statement.  Your 
majesty  has  seen  how  many  ene¬ 
mies  I  have,  and  how  little  their 
malice  has  been  restrained  by  any 
regard  to  truth  in  the  pursuit  of 
my  ruin.  Few  as,  it  may  be  hoped, 
inay  be  the  instances  of  such  deter¬ 
mined  and  unprovoked  malignity, 
yet,  I  cannot  flatter  myself,  that 
the  world  does  not  produce  other 
persons,  who  may  be  swayed  by 
similar  motives  to  similar  wicked¬ 
ness.  Whether  the  statement,  to  be 
prepared  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  is 
to  be  confined  to  the  old  charges, 
or  is  intended  to  briny  forward  new 
circumstances,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
if  any  fresh  attempts  of  the  same 
nature  shall  be  made  by  my  ac¬ 
cusers,  instructed  as  they  will  have 
been,  by  their  miscarriage  in  this 
instance,  I  can  hardly'  hope  that 
they  will  not  renew  their  charge, 
with  an  improved  artifice,  more 
skilfully  directed,  and  with  a  malice 
inflamed  rather  than  .abated,  by 
their  previous  disappointment.  I 
therefore  can  only  appeal  to  your 
majesty’s  justice,  in  which  I  con¬ 
fidently  trust,  that  whether  these 
charges  are  to  be  renewed  against 
me,  either  on  the  old  or  on  fresh 
evidence  ;  or  whether  new  accusa¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  new  witnesses,  are 
to  be  brought  forward,  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  after  the  experience  of  these 
proceedings,  will  not  suffer  your 
royal  mind  to  be  prejudiced  by  ex 


parte ,  secret  examinations,  nor  my 
character  to  be  whispered  away  by 
insinuations,  or  suggestions,  which 
I  have  no  opportunity  of  meeting. 
If  any  charge,  which  the  law  will 
recognise,  should  be  brought  against 
me  in  an  open  and  a  legal  manner, 

I  should  have  no  right  to  complain, 
nor  any  apprehension  to  meet  it. 
But  till  I  may  have  a  full  opportu¬ 
nity  of  meeting  it,  I  trust  your 
majesty  will  not  suffer  it  to  excite 
even  a  suspicion  to  my  prejudice. 

I  must  claim  the  benefit  of  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  innocence  till  I  am 
proved  to  be  guilty;  for,  without 
that  presumption,  against  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  secret  insinuation  and  ex 
parte  examinations,  the  purest  inno¬ 
cence  can  make  no  defence,  and 
can  have  no  security. 

Surrounded,  as  it  is  now  proved, 
that  I  have  been,  for  years,  by  do¬ 
mestic  spies,  your  majesty  must,  I 
trust,  feel  convinced,  that  if  I  had 
been  guilty,  there  could  not  have 
been  wanting'  evidence  to  have 
proved  my  guilt.  And,  that  these 
spies  have  been  obliged  to  have 
resort  to  their  own  invention  for 
the  support  of  the  charge,  is  the 
strongest  demonstration  that  the 
truth,  undisguised,  and  correctly 
represented,  could  furnish  them 
with  no  handle  against  me.  And 
when  I  consider  die  nature  and  ma-/ 
lignity  of  that  conspiracy  which,  I 
feel  confident  1  have  completely 
detected  and  exposed,  I  cannot  but 
think  of  that  detection,  with  the 
liveliest  gratitude,  as  the  special 
blessing  of  Providence,  who,  by 
confounding  the  machinations  of 
my  enemies,  has  enabled  me  to 
find,  in  the  very  excess  and  extra¬ 
vagance  of  their  malice,  in  the  very 
weapons,  which  they  fabricated  and 
sharpened  for  my  destruction,  the 
sufficient  guard  to  ray  innocence, 

and 
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and  the  effectual  means  of  my  justi¬ 
fication  and  defence. 

I  trust  therefore,  sire,  that  I  may 
now  close  this  long  letter,  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  many  days  will  not 
elapse  before  I  shall  receive  from 
your  majesty,  that  assurance  that 
my  just  requests  may  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  granted,  as  may  render  it 
possible  for  me  (which  nothing  else 
can)  to  avoid  the  painful  disclosure 
to  the  world  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  that  injustice,  and  of  those  un¬ 
merited' sufferings,  which  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  conducted,  have 
brought  upon  me. 

I  remain,  sire,  See. 

(Signed)  C.  P. 

As  these  observations  apply  not 
only  to  the  official  communication 
through  the  lord  chancellor,  of  the 
28th  ult.  5  but  also  to  the  private  ' 
letter  of  your  majesty,  of  the  1 2th 
instant,  I  have  thought  it  most  re¬ 
spectful  to  your  majesty  and  your 
majesty’s  servants,  to  send  this  let¬ 
ter  in  duplicate,  one  part  through 
colonel  Taylor,  and  the  other 
through  the  lord  chancellor,  to 
your  majesty. 

To  th?  king,  (Signed)  C.  P, 

Montague-hous March  5,  1 807 » 

Sire, — When  I  last  troubled  your 
majesty  upon  my  unfortunate  busi¬ 
ness,  I  had  raised  my  mind  to  hope, 
that  I  should  have  the  happiness  of 
hearing  from  your  majesty,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  your’  gracious  commands, 
to  pay  my  duty  in  your  royal  pre¬ 
sence,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
last  week.  And  when  that  hope 
•was  disappointed,  (eagerly  clinging 
to  any  idea,  which  offered  me  a 
prospect  of  being  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse,  for 
the  vindication  of  my  character,  to 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
upon  the  inquiry  into  my  conduct, ) 
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I  thought  it  just  possible,  that  the 
reason  for  my  not  having  received 
your  majesty’s  commands  to  that 
effect,  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  circumstance  of  your  majes¬ 
ty’s  staying  at  Windsor  through 
the  whole  of  the  week.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  determined  to  wait  a  few  days 
longer,  before  I  took  a  §tep,  which, 
when  once  taken,  could  not  be  re¬ 
called.  Having,  however,  now  as¬ 
sured  myself,  that  your  majesty  was 
in  town  yesterday — as  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  command  to  wait  upon 
your  majesty,  and  no  intimation  of 
your  pleasure— I  arri  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  all  hope, 
that  your  majesty  will  comply  with 
my  humble,  my  earnest,  and  anxious 
requests. 

Your  majesty,  therefore,  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find,  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  proceedings  alluded 
to,  will  not  be  withheld  beyond 
Monday  next. 

As  to  any  consequences  which 
may  arise  from  such  publication, 
unpleasant  or  hurtful  to  my  own 
feelings  and  interests,  I  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  properly  responsible  ;  and, 
in  any  event,  have  no  one  to  com¬ 
plain  of  but  myself,  and  those  with 
whose  advice  I  have  acted  ;  and 
whatever  those  consequences  may 
be,  I  am  fully  and  unalterably  con¬ 
vinced,  that  they  must  be  incalcu¬ 
lably  less  than  those,  which  I  should 
be  exposed  to  from  my  silence :  but 
as  to  any  other  consequences,  un¬ 
pleasant  or  hurtful  to  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  others,  or  of  the 
public,  my  conscience  will  certainly 
acquit  me  of  them ; — I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  I  have  not  acted  impa¬ 
tiently,  or  precipitately.  To  avoid 
coming  to  this  painful  extremity,  I 
have  taken  every  step  in  my  power, 
except  that  which  would  be  aban¬ 
doning  my  character  to  utter  in¬ 
famy,  and  my  station  and  life  to 

no 
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no  uncertain  danger,  and,  possibly 
to  no  very  distant  destruction. 

With  every  prayer,  for  the  length¬ 
ened  continuance  of  your  majesty’s 
health  and  happiness ;  for  every 
possible  blessing,  which  a  gracious 
God  can  bestow  upon  the  beloved 
monarch  of_a  loyal  people,  and  for 
the  continued  prosperity  of  your 
dominions,  under  your  majesty’s 
propitious  reign, 

I  remain,  &c. 

To  the  king.  (Signed)  C.  P. 

Minute  of  council,  April  22, 1807 « 
(Present) 

Lord  chancellor  (Eldon) 

Lord  president  (Camden) 

Lord  privy  seal  (Westmoreland) 

The  duke  of  Portland 

The  earl  of  Chatham 

The  earl  of  Bathurst 

Viscount  Castlereagh 

Lord  Mulgrave 

Mr.  secretary  Canning. 

Lord  Haw kes bury. 

Your  majesty’s  confidential  ser¬ 
vants  have,  in  obedience  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  commands,  most  attentively 
considered  the  original  charges  and 
report,  the  minutes  of  evidence,  and 
all  the  other  papers  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  your  majesty, 
on  the  subject  of  those  charges 
against  her  royal  highness  the  prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales. 

In  the  stage  in  which  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  brought  under  their  conside¬ 
ration,  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  give  any  opinion  as 
to  the  proceeding  itself,  or  to  the 
mode  of  investigation  in  which  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  conduct 
it.  But  adverting  to  the  advice 
which  is  stated  by  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  prince  of  Wales  to  have 
directed  his  conduct,  your  majesty’s 
confidential  servants  are  anxious  to 
impress  upon  your  majesty  their 
conviction  that  his  royal  highness 
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could  not,  under  such  advice,  con* 
siStentlv  with  his  public  duty,  have 
done  otherwise  than  lay  before  your 
majesty  the  statement  and  exami¬ 
nations  which  were  submitted  to 
him  upon  this  subject. 

After  the  most  deliberate  consi¬ 
deration,  however,  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  brought  before  the 
commissioners,  and  of  the  previous 
examination,  as  well  as  of  the  an¬ 
swer  and  observations  which  have 
been  submitted  to  your  majesty 
upon  them,  they  feel  it  necessary 
to  declare  their  decided  concurrence 
in  the  clear  and  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  commissioners,  confirmed  by 
that  of  all  your  majesty’s  late  con¬ 
fidential  servants,  that  the  two  main 
charges  alleged  against  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  of 
pregnancy  and  delivery,  are  com¬ 
pletely  disproved ;  and  they  further 
submit  to  your  majesty,  their  una¬ 
nimous  opinion,  that  all  other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  conduct  brought  in  ac¬ 
cusation  against  her  royal  highness, 
to  which  the  character  of  crimina¬ 
lity  can  be  ascribed,  arc  satisfactorily 
contradicted \  or  rest  upon  evidence  of 
such  a  nature,  and  which  was  given 
under  such  circumstances,  as  render 
it,  in  the  judgment  of  your  majes¬ 
ty’s  confidential  servants,  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  credit. 

Your  majesty’s  confidential  ser¬ 
vants,  therefore,  concurring  in  that 
part  of  the  opinion  of  your  late  ser¬ 
vants,  as  stated  in  their  minute  of 
the  25th  of  January,  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  your 
majesty  being  advised  to  decline 
receiving  the  princess  into  your 
royal  presence,  humbly  submit  to 
your  majesty,  that  it  is  essentially 
necessary,  in  justice  to  her  royal  high - 
ness,  and  for  the  honour  and  interests 
of  your  majesty’s  illustrious  family , 
that  her  royal  highness  tJie  princess 
of  Wales  should  he  admitted ,  with 
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as  little  delay  as  possible,  into  y  cur  ma¬ 
jesty’s  royal  presence,  and  that  she 
should  he  received  in  a  wanner  due  to 
her  rank  ar.d  station,  in  your  majesty's 
court  and family. 

Your  majesty’s  confidential  ser¬ 
vants  also  beg  leave  to  subnet  to 
your  majesty,  that  considering  that 
it  may  be  necessary  that  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  should  possess 
the  means  of  referring  to  the  state 
of  this  transaction,  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  these  docu¬ 
ments,  demonstrating  the  ground 
on  which  your  majesty  has  pro¬ 
ceeded,  should  be  preserved  in  safe 
custody  ;  and  that  for  that  purpose 
the  originals,  or  authentic  copies  of 
all  these  papers,  should  be  sealed 
up  and  deposited  in  the  ofiice  of 
your  majesty’s  principal  secretary 
of  state. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  LOUIS  XVIII. 

Translation . 

Louis  xviii,  &c. 

The  moment  is  at  length  arrived 
when  Divine  Providence  appears 
ready  to  break  in  pieces  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  its  wrath.  The  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  St.  Louis,  the  de¬ 
vastator  of  Europe,  experiences  re¬ 
verses  in  his  turn.  Shall  they  have 
no  other  effect  but  that  of  aggravat¬ 
ing  the  calamities  of  France ;  and 
will  she  not  dare  to  overturn  an 
odious  powTer,  no  longer  protected 
by  the  illusions  of  victory  ?  What 
prejudices,  or  what  fears,  can  now 
prevent  her  from  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  king  ;  and  from 
recognising,  in  the  establishment  of 
his  legitimate  authority,  the  only 
pledge  of  union,  peace,  and  happi¬ 
ness,  which  his  promises  have  so 
often  guarantied  to  his  oppressed 
subjects  l 
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Being  neither  able,  nor  inclined 
to  obtain,  but  by  their  efforts,  that 
throne  which  his  rights  and  their 
affection  can  alone  confirm,  what 
wishes  should  be  adverse  to  those 
which  he  has  invariably  entertained  ? 
What  doubt  can  be  started  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  paternal  intentions  ? 

The  king  has  said  in  his  precede 
ing  declarations,  and  he  reiterates 
the  assurance,  that  the  administrative 
and  judicial  bodies  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
powers ;  that  he  will  preserve  their 
places  to  those  who  at  present  hold 
them,  and  who  shall  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  him;  that  the  tribu¬ 
nals,  depositaries  of  the  laws,  shall 
prohibit  all  prosecutions  bearing  re¬ 
lation  to  those  unhappy  times  of 
which  his  return  wall  have  for  ever 
.  sealed  the  oblivion ;  that,  in  fine, 
the  code  polluted  by  the  name  Na¬ 
poleon,  but  which,  for  the  most 
part,  contains  only  the  ancient  or¬ 
dinances  and  customs  of  the  realm, 
shall  remain  in  force,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  enactments  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  which, 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
has  long  been  subjected  to  the  ca¬ 
price  of  the  tyrant. 

The  senate,  in  which  are  seated 
some  men  so  justly  distinguished 
for  their  talents,  and  whom  so 
many  services  may  render  illustrious 
in  the  eyes  of  France,  and  of  po¬ 
sterity — that  corps,  whose  utility 
and  importance  can  never  be  duly- 
appreciated  till  after  the  restoration 
— -can  it  fail  to  perceive  the  glorious 
destiny  which  summons  it  to  be¬ 
come  the  first  instrument  of  that 
great  benefaction,  which  will  prove 
the  most  solid  as  well  as  the  most 
honourable  guarantee  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  its  prerogatives  ? 

On  the  subject  of  property,  the 
kingjwho  has  already  announced  his 
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intention  to  employ  the  most  proper 
means  for  conciliating  the  interests 
of  all,  perceives,  in  the  numerous 
settlements  which  have  taken  place 
between  the  old  and  the  new  land¬ 
holders,  the  means  of  rendering 
those  cares  almost  superfluous.  He 
engages,  however,  to  interdict  all 
proceedings  by  the  tribunals,,  con¬ 
trary  to  such  settlements, — to  en¬ 
courage  voluntary  arrangements, 
and,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his 
family,  to  set  the  example  of  all 
those  sacrifices  which  may  contribute 
to  the  repose  of  France,  and  the 
sincere  union  of  all  Frenchmen*. 

The  king  has  guarantied  to  the 
army  the  maintenance  of  the  ranks, 
employments,  pay,  and  appoint¬ 
ments  which  it  at  present  enjoys. 
He  promises  also  to  the  generals, 
officers,  and  soldiers,  who  shall 
signalise  themselves  in  support  of 
his  cause,  rewards  more  substantial, 
distinctions  more  honourable,  than 
any  they  can  receive  from  an  usur¬ 
per, — always  ready  to  disown,  or 
even  to  dread  their  service.  The 
king  binds  himself  anew  to  abolish 
that  pernicious  conscription,  which 
destroys  the  happiness  of  families 
and  the  hope  of  the  country. 

Such  always  have  be^n,  such 
still  are,  the  intentions'  of  the  king. 
His  re-establishment  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  will  be  for  France 
only  the  happy  transition  from  the 
calamities  of  a  war  which  tyranny 
perpetuates,  to  the  blessings  of  a 
solid  peace,  for  which  foreign 
powers  can  never  find  any  security 
but  in  the  word  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign. 

Louis. 

Hartwell,  Feb.  1,  1813. 


TREATY  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND 
SWEDEN. 

Substance  of  the  engagements  be- 
twen  the  courts  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Stockholm,  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg  the  24th  of  March 
1812,  so  far  as  tire  same  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  treaty  between 
his  majesty  and  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  signed  at  Stockholm  on  the 
3d  cf  March  1813. 

The  object  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  king  of  Sweden  in 
forming  an  alliance  is  stated  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  recipro¬ 
cally  their  states  and  possessions 
against  the  common  enemy. 

The  French  government  having 
by  the  occupation  of  Swedish  Po¬ 
merania  committed  an  act  of  hosti¬ 
lity  against  the  Swedish  govern¬ 
ment,  and  by  the  movement  of  its 
armies  having  menaced  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  empire  of  Russia, 
the  contracting  parties  engage  to 
make  a  diversion  against  France 
and  her  allies,  with  a  combined 
force  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  Swedes,  and  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  Russians,  upon 
such  point  of  the  coast  of  Germany 
as  may  be  judged  most  convenient 
for  that  purpose. 

As  the  king  of  Sweden  cannot 
make  this  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
common  cause,  consistently  with 
the  security  of  his  dominions,  so 
long  as  he  can  regard  the  kingdom 
of  Norway  as  an  en£my,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  Russia  en¬ 
gages,  either  by  negotiation  or  by 
military  co-operation,  to  unite  the 
kingdom  cf  Norway  to  Sweden. 
Fie  engages  moreover  to  guaranty 
the  peaceable  possession  of  it  to  his 
Swedish  majesty. 

The  tw^  contracting  parties  en- 
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gage  to  consider  the  acquisition  of 
Norway  bv  Sweden  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  military  operation  to  the  di¬ 
version  on  the  coast  of  Germany, 
and  the  emperor  of  Russia  pro¬ 
mises  to  place  for  this  object,  at 
the  disposal  and  under  the  imme* 
diate  orders  of  the  prince  royal  of 
Sweden,  the  corps  of  Russian  troops 
above  stipulated* 

The  two  contracting  parties  be¬ 
ing  unwilling,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
to  make  an  enemy  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  will  propose  to  that  so¬ 
vereign  to  accede  to  this  alliance, 
and  will  offer  to  his  Danish  majesty 
to  procure  for  him  a  complete  in¬ 
demnity  for  Norway,  by  a  territory 
more  contiguous  to  his  German 
dominions,  provided  his  Danish 
majesty  will  cede  for  ever  his  rights 
on  the  kingdon  of  Norway  to  the 
king  of  Sweden. 

In  case  his  Danish  majesty  shall 
refuse  this  offer,  and  shall  have 
decided  to  remain  in  alliance  with 
France,  the  two  contracting  .parties 
engage  to  consider  Denmark  as 
their  enemy. 

As  it  has  been  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  engagement  of  his 
Swedish  majesty  to  operate  with 
his  troops  in  Germany  in  favour  of 
the  common  cause,  shall  not  take 
effect  until  after  Norway  shall  have 
been  acquired  by  Sweden,  either 
by  the  cession  of  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  or  in  consequence  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  his  majesty  the 
1  king  of  Sweden  engages  to  trans- 
port  his  army  into  Germany,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  plan  of  campaign  to 
be  agreed  upon,  as  soon  as  the 
above  object  shall  have  been  at¬ 
tained. 

His  Britannic  majesty  to  be  in¬ 
vited  by  both  powers  to  accede  to 
and  to  guaranty  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  said  treaty. 
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By  a  subsequent  convention* 
signed  at  Abo  the  30th  of  August 
1812,  the  Russian  auxiliary  force 
was  to  be  carried  to  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  men. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  KING  OF 
PRUSSIA. 

I 

His  majesty  the -king  of  Prussia, 
having  made  an  offensive  and 
defensive  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Alexander,  has  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  proclamation : 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  render  an 
account  to  my  good  people  of  Ger¬ 
many  of  the  motives  for  the  war 
which  is  now  commencing  ;  they 
are  evident  to  impartial  Europe. — 
Bent  under  the  superior  power  of 
France,  that  peace  which  deprived 
me  of  half  my  subjects,  procured 
us  no  blessings— -it  on  the  contrary 
hurt  us  more  than  war  itself.  The 
heart  of  our  country  was  impove¬ 
rished.  The  principal  fortresses 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy  ;  agri¬ 
culture  was  neglected,  as  well  as 
the  industry  of  our  cities^  which 
had  risen  to  a  very  high  degree. 
Liberty  of  trade  being  interrupted, 
naturally  closed  all  the  sources  of 
ease'and  prosperity. — By  the  most 
exact  observance  of  the  stipulated 
treaties,  I  hoped  to  obtain  an  alle¬ 
viation  for  my  people,  and  at  last 
to  convince  the  French  emperor 
that  it  was  his  own  interest  to  have 
Prussia  independent ;  but  my  in¬ 
tentions,  my  exertions,  to  attain  so 
desirable  an  object  proved  fruitless. 
Nothing  but  haughtiness  and  treach¬ 
ery  was  the  result!  We  discovered, 
but  rather  late,  that  the  emperor’s 
conventions  were  more  ruinous  to 
us  than  his  open  wars.  The  mo¬ 
ment  is  now  arrived  in  which  no 
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illusion  respecting  our  condition 
can  remain.  Brandenburghers ! 
Prussians !  Silesians  i  Pomerani¬ 
ans  !  Lithuanians  !  you  know 
what  you  have  suffered  during  the 
last  seven  years—- you  know  what 
a  miserable  fate  awaits  you,  if  you 
do  not  honourably  finish  the  now 


commencing  conflict.  Remember 
former  times — -remember  the  illus¬ 
trious  elector,  the  great  Frederick 
-—remember  the  benefits  for  which 
our  ancestors  contended  under  their 
direction.  The  liberty  of  con¬ 
science — honour—  independence — 
trade — -  industry — and  knowledge. 
Bear  in  mind  the  great  example  of 
our  allies  the  Russians— think  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ; 
small  nations  have  even  gone  to 
battle,  for  similar  benefits,  against 
a  more  powerful  enemy,  and  ob¬ 
tained  victory.  Remember  the 
Swiss  and  the  Netherlands. — Great 
sacrifices  are  required  from  all 
ranks ;  because  our  plan  is  great, 
and  the  number  and  means  of  our 
enemy  not  less  so.  You  will  make 
them  sooner  for  your  country- — 
your  king — than  for  a  foreign  re¬ 
gent,  who  by  so  many  examples  lias 
proved  he  would  take  your  sons  and 
last  strength  for  designs  to  which 
you  are  strangers.  Confidence  in 
God,  constancy,  courage,  and  the 
powerful  assistance  of  our  allies, 
will  favour  our  just  cause  with  glo¬ 
rious  victory.  But  however  great 
the  sacrifices  that  may  be  required 
from  individuals,  they  wall  not  out¬ 
weigh  the  sacred  interests  for 
which  they  are  given,  for  which  we 
combat  and  must  conquer,  or  cease 
to  be  Prussians  or  Germans. — We 
are  now  engaged  in  the  last  deci¬ 
sive  contest  for  our  existence,  our 
independence,  and  our  property. 
There  is  no  medium  between  an 
honourable  peace  or  glorious  ruin. 


Even  this  you  would  manfully  sup¬ 
port  for  your  honour,  because  a 
Prussian  and  German  cannot  live 
without  it.  But  we  dare  confi¬ 
dently  trust,  God  and  our  firm 
purpose  wall  give  our  just  cause 
victory,  and  with  this  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  peace,  and  the  return  of 
-  happier  times. 

Frederick  William. 

.  Breslau,  March  17. 

[Another  address,  to  the  army, 
couched  in  similar  energetic  terms, 
promises  that  their  king  and  princes 
will  always  be  with  them,  and 
fight  by  their  side.] 


AMERICA. 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  MADISON. 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate,  and 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 
At  an  early  day  after  the  close  of 
last  session  of  congress,  an  offer 
was  formally  communicated  from 
the  emperor  of  Russia  of  his  media¬ 
tion  as  the  common  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a 
peace  between  them.  The  high 
character  of  the  emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  being  a  satisfactory  pledge  for 
the  sincerity  and.  impartiality  of  his 
offer,  it  was  immediately  accepted  ; 
and  as  a  further  proof  of  the  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  their  adversary  in 
honourable  experiments  for  termi¬ 
nating  the  war,  it  was  determined 
to  avoid  intermediate  delav,  inci- 
dent  to  the  distance  of  the  parties, 
by  a  definitive  provision  for  the 
contemplated  negotiation.  Three 
of  our  eminent  citizens  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  commissioned,  with  the 
requisite  powers,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace, with  persons  clothed 
with  like  powers  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  Thev  were  autho- 
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rised  also  to  enter  into  such  conven¬ 
tional  regulations  of  the  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  as  maybe 
mutually  advantageous.— The  two 
envoys,  who  were  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  havevproceeded  to  join  their 
colleagues  already  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

The  envoys  have  received  an¬ 
other  commission,  authorising  them 
to  conclude  with  Russia  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  with  a  view  to  strength¬ 
en  the  amicable  relations,  and  im¬ 
prove  the  beneficial  intercourse,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries. 

The  issue  of  this  friendly  inter¬ 
course  of  the  Russian  emperor,  and 
this  pacific  manifestation  on  tire  part 
of  the  United  States,  time  only 
can  decide.  That  the  sentiments 
of  Great  Britain  towards  that  so¬ 
vereign  will  have  produced  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  offered  mediation, 
must  be  presumed.  That  no  ade¬ 
quate  motives  exist  to  prefer  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  war  ’  with  the  United 

States  to  the  terms  on  which  they 

* 

are  willing  to  close  it,  is  certain. 

The  British  cabinet  al.so  must  be 
sensible,  that  with  respect  to  the  im¬ 
portant  question  of  impressment, 
on  which  the  war  so  essentially 
turns,  a  search  for  or  seizure  of 
British  persons  or  property  on 
board  neutral  vessels  on  the  high 
seas,  is  not  a  belligerent  right  de¬ 
rived  from  the  law  of  nations  ;  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  no  visit  or  search, 
or  use  of  force,  for  any  purpose,  on 
board  the  vessel  of  one  independent 
power  on  the  high  seas,  can,  in 
war  or  peace,  be  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  or  authority  of  another  power. 
It  is  equally  obvious,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  to  each  state 
its  sea-faring  members,  by  exclud¬ 
ing  them  from  the  vessels  of  the 
other,  the  mode  heretofore  proposed 
by  the  United  States,  and  now  en- 
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acted  by  them,  as  an  article  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  policy,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  compared  with  the  mode  prac¬ 
tised  by  Great  Britain  without  a 
conviction  of  its  title  to  preference  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  leaves  the 
discrimination  between  the  mariners' 
of  the  two  nations  to  officers  expos¬ 
ed  to  unavoidable  bias,  as  well  as, 
by  a  defect  of  evidence,  to  a  wrong 
decision  under  circumstances,  pre¬ 
cluding,  for  the  most  part,  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  controlling  penalties, 
and  where  a  wrong  decision,  be¬ 
sides  the  irreparable  violation  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  persons,  might 
frustrate  the  plans  and  profits  of 
entire  voyages  ;  whereas  the  mode 
assumed  by  the  United  States  guards 
With  studied  fairness  and  efficacy 
against  errors  in  such  cases,  and 
avoids  the  effect  of  casual  errors 
on  the  safety  of  navigation  and 
the  success  of  mercantile  expedf 
-ti’qns. 

If  the  reasonableness  of  expecta¬ 
tions,  drawn  from  these  considera¬ 
tions,  could  guaranty  their  fulfil¬ 
ment,  a  just  peace  would  not  be 
distant.  But  it  becomes  the  wisdom 
of  the  national  legislature  to  keep 
in  mind  the  true  policy,  or  ratherthe 
indispensable  obligation,  of  adapt¬ 
ing  its  measures  to  the  supposition 
that  the  only  course  to  that  happy 
event  is  in  the  vigorous  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  war.  And 
painful  as  the  reflection  is,  this  duty 
is  particularly  enforced  by  the  spirit 
and  manner  in  which  the  war  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  waged  by  the  enemy, 
who,  uninflnenced  by  the  unvaried 
examples  of  humanity  set  them, 
are  adding  to  the  savage  fury  of  it 
on  one  frontier  a  system  of  plunder 
and  conflagration  on  the  other, 
equally  forbidden  by  respect  for 
national  character,  and  by  the  (esta¬ 
blished  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

As  an  encouragement  to  perse- 
(P)  vering 
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vering  and  invigorated  exertions  to 
bring  the  contest  to  a  happy  result, 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being-  able 
to  appeal  to  the  auspicious  progress 
of  cur  arms  both  bv  land  and  on 

u 

the  water. 

In  continuation  of  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  our  infant  navy,  a 
signal  triumph  has  been  gained  by 
captain  Lawrence  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  in  the  'Hornet  sloop  of  war, 
which  destroyed  a  British  sloop  of 
war,  with  a  celerity  so  unexampled, 
and  with  a  slaughter  of  the  enemy  so 
disproportionate  to  the  loss  in  the 
Hornet,  as  to  claim  for  the  con¬ 
querors  the  highest  praise,  and  the 
full  recompense  provided  by  con¬ 
gress  in  preceding  cases.  Our  pub¬ 
lic  ships  of  war,  in  general,  as  well 
as  the  private  armed  vessels,  have 
continued  also  their  activity  and 
success  against  the  commerce  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  their  vigilance 
and  address  have  greatly  frustrated 
the  efforts  of  the  hostile  squadrons 
distributed  along  our  coasts,  to  in¬ 
tercept  them  in  returning  into  port 
and  resuming  their  cruises.- — The 
augmentation  of  our  naval  force, 
as  authorised  at  the  last  session  of 
congress,  is  in  progress.  On  the 
lakes  our  superiority  is  near  at  hand, 
were  it  not  already  established. 

The  events  of  the  campaign,  so 
far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  furnish 
matter  of  congratulation,  and  show 
that,  under  a  wise  organ ization^and 
efficient  direction,  the  army  is  de¬ 
stined  to  a  glory  not  less  brilliant 
than  that  which  already  encircles 
the  navy.  The  attack  and  capture 
of  York  is,  in  that  quarter,  a  pre¬ 
sage  of  future  and  greater  victories 
— while,  on  the  western  frontier, 
the  issue  of  the  late  siege  of  Fort 
Meigs  leaves  nothing  to  regret  but 
a  single  act  of  inconsiderate  va¬ 
lour. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  di¬ 


stinguished  citizen  who  represented 
the  United  States  in  France,  with¬ 
out  any  special  arrangements  by 
him  for  such  a  contingency,  has 
left  us  without  tire  expected  sequel 
to  his  last  communications;  nor 
has  the  French  government  taken 

c » 

any  measures  for  bringing  the  de¬ 
pending  negotiations  to  a  conclusion 
through  its  representative  in  the 
United  States.  This  failure  adds 
to  delays  before  so  unusually  spun 
out.  A  successor  to  our  departed 
minister  has  been  appointed,  and  is 
ready  to  proceed  on  his  mission. 
The  course  which  he  will  pursue  in 
fulfilling  it,  is  that  prescribed  by  a 
steady  regard  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  United  States,  which  equally 
avoids  an  abandonment  of  their 
just  demands,  and  a  connection  of 
their  features  with  the  system  of 
other  powers. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury, 
from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  31st 
of  March  last,  including  the  sums 
received  on  account  of  treasury 
notes*-  and  of  the  loans  *  authorised 
by  the  acts  of  the  last  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  session  of  congress,  have 
amounted  to  15,412,000  dollars. 
The  expenditures  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  15,920,000, and 
left  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of 
April  1,857*000  dollars.  The  loan 
of  16  millions  of  dollars,  authorised 
by  the  act  of  the  8th  of  February 
last,  has  been  contracted  for.  Of 
that  sum  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars  had  been  paid  into  the  trea¬ 
sury  prior  to  the  1st  of  April, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  receipts  as 
above  stated.  The  remainder  of 
that  loan,  amounting  to  near  15 
millions  of  dollars,  with  the  sum  of 
five  millions  of  dollars  authorised  to 
be  issued  in  treasury  notes,  and  the 
estimated  receipts  from  the  customs 
and  the  sales  of  public  lands,  a- 
mouming  to  9,000,000  dollars,  and 

making 
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ranking  in  the  whole  29,300,000 
dollars,  to  be  received  during  the 
last  nine  months  of  the  present  year, 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expen¬ 
ditures  already  authorised,  and  the 
engagements  contracted  in  relation 
to  the  public  debt.  These  engage¬ 
ments  amount,  during  that  period, 
to  10,500,000  dollars,  which,  with 
near  one  million  for  the  civil,  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  and  diplomatic  expenses, 
both  foreign  aud  domestic ;  and 
17,800,000  for  the  military  and 
naval  expenditures,  including  the 
ships  of  war  building,  and  to  be 
built,  will  leave  a  sum  in  the  trea¬ 
sury  at  the  end  of  the  present  year 
equal  to  that  of  the  1st  of  April 
last.  A  part  of  this  sum  may  be 
considered  as  a  resource  for  defray¬ 
ing  any  extraordinary  expenses  al¬ 
ready  authorised  by  law,  beyond 
the  sums  above  mentioned ;  and  a 
further  resource  for  any  emergency 
may  be  found  in  the  sum  of  one 
million  of  dollars,  the  loan  of  which 
to  the  United  States  has  been  au¬ 
thorised  by  the  state  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  effect. 

This  view  of  our  finances,  whilst 
i  it  shows  that  due  provision  has  been 
!  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  current 
year,  shows  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  limited  amount  of  the  actual 
|  revenue,  and  the  dependence  on 
loans,  the  necessity  of  providing 
more  adequately  for  the  future  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  treasury.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  a  well  digested  sy  - 
!  stem  of  internal  revenue,  in  aid  of 
existing  sources  ;  which  will  have 
the  effect  both  of  abridging  the 
amount  of  necessary  loans,  and  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  by  placing 
the  public  credit  on  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis,  of  improving  the  terms 
on  which  loans  may  be  obtained. 

The  loan  -of  sixteen  millions  was 
not  contracted  for  at  a  less  interest 
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than  about  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent.  ;  and  although  other  causes 
may  have  had  an  agency,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  more  extended  and  less 
precarious  revenue,  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  might  have  sufficed.  A 
longer  postponement  of'  the  advan¬ 
tage  could  not  fail  to  have  a  still 
greater  influence  on  future  loans. 

In  recommending  to  the  national 
legislature  this  resort  to  additional 
taxes,  I  feel  great  satisfaction  in 
the  assurance,  that  our  constituents, 
who  have  already  displayed  so  much 
zeal  and  firmness  in  the  cause  of 
their  country,  will  cheerfully  give 
other  proofs  of  their  patriotism, 
which  it  calls  for.  Happily  no 
people,  with  local  and  territorial 
exceptions  never  to  be  wholly  avoid- 
.  ck,  are  more  able  than  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales  to  spare  for 
the  public  wants  a  portion  of  their 
private  means,  whether  regard  be 
had  to  the  ordinary  profhs  of  in¬ 
dustry,  or  the  ordinary  price1  of 
subsistence  in  our  country,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  any  other.  And 

in  no  case  could  stronger  reasons  be 

1 

felt  for  the  yielding  the  requisite 
contributions. 

By  rendering  the  public  resources 
certain,  and  commensurate  to  the 
public  exigencies,  the  constituted 
authorities  will  be  able  to  prosecute, 
the  war  more  rapidly  to  its  proper 
issue  ;  every  hostile  hope,  founded 
on  a  calculated  failure  of  our  re¬ 
sources,  will  be  cut  off  j  and  by 
’adding  to  the  evidence  of  bravery 
and  skill,  in  combats  on  the  ocean 
and  on  the  land,  an  alacrity  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  treasury  necessary  to 
give  them  their  fullest  effect  ;  and 
thus  demonstrating  to  the  world  the 
public  energy  which  our  political 
institutions  combine  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  distinguishing  them, 
the  best  security  will  be  provided 
(P2)  against 
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against  future  enterprises  on  the 
rights  or  the  peace  of  the  nation. 

The  contest  in  which  the  United 
States  are  engaged,  appeals  for  its 
support  to  every:  motive  that  can 
animate  an  uncorrupted  and  en¬ 
lightened  people,  to  the  love  of 
country,  to  the  voice  of  liberty,  to 
the  glorious  founders  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  to  a  successful  vindica¬ 
tion  of  its  violated  attributes  ;  to 
the  gratitude  and  sympathy  which 
demands  security  from  the  most 
degrading  wrongs,  of  a  class  of 
citizens  who  have  proved  so  worthy 
of  the  protection  of  their  coun¬ 
try  by  their  heroic  zeal  in  its  de¬ 
fence;  and  finally  to  the  sacred  ob¬ 
ligations  of  transmitting  entire  to 
future  generations,  that  precious 
patrimony  of  national  rights  and 
independence,  which  is  held  in  trust 
by  the  present  from  the  goodness 
of  Divine  Providence. 

Being  aware  of  the  inconveniences 
to  which  a  protracted  session,  at 
this  season,  would  be  liable,  I  limit 
the  present  communication  to  ob¬ 
jects  of  primary  importance.  In 
special  messages  which  may  ensue, 
regard  will  be  had  to  the  same  con¬ 
sideration. 

.Tames  Madison.' 

Washington,  May  25,  1813. 


ARMISTICE. 

To-day,  4-th  June,  (23d  May), 
the  plenipotentiaries  named  by  the 
belligerent  powers — 

The  duke  of  Vicenza,  grand 
ecuyer  of  France,  general  of  divi¬ 
sion,  &c,  appointed  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  by  his  majCoty  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  French,  &c.  furnished 
with  full  powers  by  his  highness  the 
prince  of  Neufchatcl,  &c.  - 

Count  Schouvaloff,  lieutenant- 
general  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  &c.  and 
» 


lieutenant-general  Rleist,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia,  See.  furnished  with  full 
powers  by  his  excellency  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  infantry  Barclay  de  Tolly, 

p-eneral  in  chief  of  the  combined 
e- 

armies  : 

After  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  atGebersdorff,  the  1st  June 
(20th  May),  and  signed  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  arms  for  thirty-six  hours,  at 
the  village  of  Peicherwitz,  neu¬ 
tralized  for  that  purpose,  between 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  respective 
armies,  to  continue  the  negotiations 
for  an  armistice  proper  to  suspend 
hostilities  between  all  the  belligerent 
troops,  no  matter  on  what  point 
they  are,  have  agreed  upon  the  ar¬ 
ticles  following: 

Art.  L  Hostilities  shall  cease  up¬ 
on  all  points,  upon  the  notification 
of  the  present  armistice. 

II.  The  armistice  shall  last  to 
the  8th  (20th)  July,  inclusive. 
Hostilities  not  to  commence  with- 

• 

out  giving  six  days  notice. 

III.  Hostilities  shall  not  conse¬ 
quently  recommence  till  sis  days 
after  the  denunciation  of  the  ar¬ 
mistice  at  the  respective  head¬ 
quarters. 

IV.  The  1  ine  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  belligerent  armies  is  fixed 
as  follows  : — -in  Silesia,  the  line  of 
demarcation  of  the  comhined  army, 
setting  out  from  the  frontiers  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  shall  pass  through  Detters- 
bach,  SafFendorf,  Landshut,  follow 
the  Bober  to  Rudelstadt ;  pass  from 
thence  through  Bolkenhan,  Striege- 
gau,  follow  the  Strieganerwasser 
to  Gauth,  and  get  on  the  Oder  by 
passing  through  Bettlern, Olfaschin, 
and  Altholf.  The  combined  army 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  occupy  the 
towns  of  Landshut,  Rudelstadt, 
Bolkenhagen,  Striegau,  and  Gauth, 
as  well  as  their  suburbs. 

rl  he  line  of  the  French  army,  also 

setting 
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setting  out  from  the  frontier  which 
touches  Bohemia,  shall  pass  through 
SeifFershauf  and  Altkamnitz,  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  the  small  river 
which  falls  into  the  Bober,  not  far 
from  Bertel^dOrf :  afterwards  from 
the  Bober  to  Lahn  ;  from  thence 
to  Newkeek  upon  the  Katzbach,  by 
the  most  direct  line,  from  whence 
it  will  follow  the  course  of  that 
river  to  the  Oder.  The  towns  of 
Parchwitz,Leignitz,  Goldberg,  and 
Lahn,  no  matter  on  what  side  the 
river  they  are  situated,  may,  as 
well  as  their  suburbs,  be  occupied 
by  the  French  troops.  / 

All  the  territory  between  the 
French  and  combined  armies  shall 
be  neutral,  and  cannot  be  occupied 
by  any  troops ;  not  even  by  the 
landsturm.  This  disposition  conse¬ 
quently  applies  to  the  town  of  Bres¬ 
lau.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kats-' 
bach  the  line  of  demarcation  shall 
follow  the  course  of  the  Oder  to 
the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Prussia, 
and  join  the  Elbe,  in  passing  the 
Oder,  not  far  from  Muhlrose,  and 
following  the  frontiers  of  Prussia, 
so  that  all  Saxony,  the  country  of 
Dessau,  and  the  small  states  sur¬ 
rounding  the  princes  of  the  confe¬ 
deration  of  the  Rhine,  shall  belong 
to  the  French  army,  and  all  Prus¬ 
sia  shall  belong  to  the  combined 
army. 

The  Prussian  territories  in  Sax¬ 
ony  shall  be  considered  as  neutral, 
and  shall  not  be  occupied  by  any 
troops. 

The  Elbe  to  its  mouth  fixes  and 
determines  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  belligerent  armies,  with 
the  exception  of  the  points  hereafter 
mentioned. 

The  French  army  shall  remain, 
in  possession^  the  isles,  and  every 
thing  which  it  occupied  in  the  32d 
military  division,  on  the  27th  May 
(8th  June)  at  midnight. 
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If  Hamburg  is  only  besieged,  that 
town  shall  be  treated  like  the  other 
besieged  towns.  All  the  articles 
of  the  present  armistice,  which  are 
relative  to  them,  are  applicable  to 
it. 

The  line  of  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  belligerent  armies  at  the  epoch 
of  the  2?th  May  (8th  June)  at  mid¬ 
night,  shall  form,  for  the  32d  mi- 
lirary  division,  that  of  the  demar¬ 
cation  of  the  armistice,  with  the 
military  alterations  which  the  re¬ 
spective  commandants  shall  judge 
necessary.  These  alterations  shall 

be  made  in  concert  with  an  officer 

/ 

of  the  staff  of  each  army,  upon  the 
principle  of  perfect  reciprocity. 

V.  The  fortresses  of  Dantzic, 
Modlin,  Zamosc,  Stettin,  and  Cus- 
trin,  shall  be  re-victualled  every 
five  days,  according  to  the  force  of 
their  garrisons,  through  the  care  of 
the  commanders  of  the  blockading 
troops.  A  commissary  appointed 
by  the  commandant  of  each  place 
shall  be  with  one  of  the  besieging 
troops,  to  see  that  the  stipulated 
provisions  is  exactly  supplied. 

VI.  During  the  time  of  the  ar¬ 
mistice  every  fortress  shall  have  be¬ 
hind  its  walls  an  extent  of  a  French 
league.  This  ground  shallMbe  neu¬ 
tral.  Magdeburg  will  consequently 
have  its  frontier  a  league  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

VII.  A  French  officer  shall  be 
sent  into  each  of  the  besieged  places, 
to  inform  the  commandant  of  the 
conclusion  of’  the  armistice,  and  of 
its  re-victualling.  A  Russian  or 
Prussian  officer  shall  accompany 
him  during  the  journey,  both  going 
and  coming*. 

o 

VIII.  Commissaries  named  on 
both  sides,  in  each  place,  shall  fix: 
the  price  of  the  provisions  furnished. 
Tffis  account,  settled  at  the  end  of 
every  month  by  the  commissioners 
charged  with  maintaining  the  ar- 

(P  3)  mistice. 
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mistice,  shall  be  paid  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  by  the  paymaster-general 
of  the  army. 

IX.  Officers  of  the  staff  shall  be 
appointed  on  either  side  to  regulate 
in  concert  the  general  line  of  de¬ 
marcation,  respecting  points  which 
shall  not  be  determined  by  running 
water,  and  respecting  which  there 
may  arise  any  difficulty. 

X.  All  the  movements  of  the 
troops  shall  be  so  regulated,  that 
each  army  shall  occupy  its_  new 
line  on  the  12th  June  (3 1st  May). 
All  the  corps,  or  parts  of  the  com¬ 
bined  army  which  may  be  beyond 
the  Elbe  or  in  Saxony,  shall  return 
into  Prussia. 

XI.  Officers  of  the  French  and 
combined  armies  shall  be  dispatched 
conjointly,  to  cause  hostilities  to 
cease  on  all  points,  and  make  the 
armistice  known.  The  respective 
commanders  in  chief  shall  furnish 
them  with  the  necessary  powers. 

XII.  On  both  sides  two  commis¬ 
saries,  general  officers,  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  watch  over  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  present  armistice.  They 
shall  remain  in  the  line  of  neutrality 
at  Neumarkt,  to  decide  upon  such 
disputes  as  may  occur. 

These  commissaries  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  there  within  twenty-four  hours, 
in  order  to  expedite  officers  and 
orders  that  may  be  sent  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  present  armistice. 

Done  and  settled  the  present  act 
in  twelve  articles,  in  double  copies, 
the  day,  month,  and  year  above 
mentioned. 

Caulincourt,  duke  of  Vicenza. 

Count S CHOU  V ALO F F— D E  Kl E I S T. 

Seen  and  ratified  by  order  of  the 
emperor  and  king,  the  mince  vice- 
c  on  stable  of  France,  major-general 
of  the  grand  army. 

(Signed)  Alexander. 

June  4,  1S13.  '* 


CONVENTION  BETWEEN  HIS  BRI¬ 
TANNIC  MAJESTY  A  N  H  HIS  MA¬ 
JESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  ALL 
THE  RUSS  I  AS,  SIGNED  AT  REI¬ 
CH  EN  BACH,  THE  15tH  OF  JUNE, 

1813. 


In  tire  name  of  the  most  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  have  spared  no 
sacrifice,  neglected  no  effort,  to  put 
a  'limit  to  the  destructive  projects  of 
the  enemy  of  Europe.  It  is  at  a 
period  when  Providence  has  mani¬ 
festly  favoured  their  arms,  .that 
their  majesties,  animated  with  the 
desire  of  restoring  independence, 
peace,  and  prosperity  to  nations, 
have  agreed,  with  a  view  of  em¬ 
ploying  all  the  means  in  their  power 
for  the  attainment  of  this  salutary 
end,  to  adjust,  by  a  particular  con¬ 
vention,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  pecuniary  succours,  arid  the 
assistance  which  the  two  crowns 
shall  mutually  afford  to  each  other 
during  this  war.  Accordingly, 
they  have  appointed  their  respec¬ 
tive  plenipotentiaries,  namely,  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  William  Shaw,  viscount 
Cathcart,  &c.  ambassador  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to 
bis  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  ;  and  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  Charles 
count  tie  Nesselrode,  a  privy  coun¬ 
cillor,  secretary  of  state,  &c.  who, 
after  having  compared  and  cx- 
changed  their  full  powers,  have 
concluded  the  following  articles: — 
Art.  I.  His  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of-  all  the  Russias,  being 
iirmly  resolved  to  carry  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  war  with  the  utmost  energy, 
engages  to  employ  throughout, 

one 
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one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
effective  troops  of  every  description 
of  force,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons 
of  the  fortresses. 

Art. II.  To  contribute  onhis  part 
to  the  same  end,  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  and  prompt  manner,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  Great  Britain  en¬ 
gages  to  place  at  the  disposal  ol 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
R.ussias,  for  the  service  of  die  year 

1813,  the  following  sums  : 

Art.  1.  One  million  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds 
sterling,  payable  in  London. 

2.  England  takes  upon  herself 
the  maintenance  of  the  Russian 
feet,  and  the  crews  thereof,  now 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  an 
expense  estimated  at  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Art.  III.  The  sum  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  pounds  sterling  shall  be  pay¬ 
able  from  month  to  month,  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  whole  shall  be 
discharged  on  the  1st 'of  January, 

1814. 

Art.  IV.  To  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  specie,  the  want  of  which 
is  daily  more  felt  in  the  circulation 
of  the  continent,  to  combine  in  this 
important  contest  all  the  means 
which  may  secure  its  success,  the 
two  high  contracting  parties,  in 
concert  with  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia,  have  agreed  to  issue 
notes,  payable  to  bearer,  under  the 
denomination  of  federative  paper. 

a.  The  amount  of  this  paper- 
money  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
live  millions  sterling,  for  which  the 
three  contracting  powers  are  con¬ 
jointly  guarantees.  Two-thirds  of 
this  sum  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Prussia,  and  one-third  at  that  of 
Prussia. 

pt  The  reimbursement  of  this 
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sum  of  five  millions  sterling  is  to 
be  made  by  the  three  powers  in  the 
following  proportions,  and  in  such 
manner  that 

England  shall  only  take  upon' her¬ 
self  -  -  three-sixths. 

Russia  -  -  two-sixths. 

Prussia  -  one-sixth. 

c.  This  reimbursement  is  not  to 
take  effect  before  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1815,  or  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace. 

cl.  The  sum  of  five  millions  ster¬ 
ling  of  federative  paper,  so  to  be 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  three 
powers,  is  in  no  cass  to  be  applied 
to  any  other  than  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  armies  in  activity. 

e.  A  commission,  named  by  the 
three  powers,  will  regulate  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  the  distribution  of 
this  sum.  The  payments  are  to 
be  made  progressively  from  month 
to  month.  All  that  relates,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  form,  the  guarantee, 
the  issue,  appropriation,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  reimbursement  of  this 
paper,  is  to  be  regulated  in  a  still 
more  particular  manner  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  convention,  the  stipulations 
whereof  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  validity,  as  if  they  had  been 
inserted  word  for  word  in  the  pie- 
sent  treaty. 

Art.  V.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  having  taken  upon  itself  the 
maintenance  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
for  the  sum  of  500,0007.  sterling, 
as  stated  in  article  XI.  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  con¬ 
sents,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  by  his  Britannic  majesty 
of  the  said  fleet  in  the  European 
seas,  in  the  manner  which  he  may 
judge  the  most  useful  Co  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  common  enemy. 

Art.  VI.  Although  the  present 
convention  stipulates  only  the  suc¬ 
cours  to  be  supplied  by  Great  Bri- 
{P  4)  tain 
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tain  during  the.  year  1813  ;  still,  as 
their  reciprocal  engagements  are  to 
be  in  force  as  long  as  the  present 
war  shall  last,  the  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  formally  promise  , 
to  concert  anew  on  the  aid  they  are 
to  afford  each  other,  if,  which  God 
forbid,  the  war  should  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  abovementioned  period; 
such  fresh  agreement  being  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  giving  a  greater 
development  to  their  efforts. 

Art.  VII,  The  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  will  act  in  the  most 
perfect  concert  with  regard  to  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  and  will  freely 
communicate  to  each  other  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  their  respective  po¬ 
licy.  They  above  all  reciprocally 
engage,  not  to  negotiate  separately 
with  their  common  enemies,  to  sign 
neither  peace,  truce,  nor  any  con¬ 
vention  whatsoever,  otherwise  than 
by  mutual  agreement. 

Art.  VIII.  Officers  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  accredited  to  the  ge¬ 
nerals  commanding  in  chief  the  se¬ 
veral  armies  in  active  service  : 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  their  courts,  and  keep 
them  constantly  informed  of  the 
military  events  which  may  have 
taken  place,  as  well  as  of  every 
thing  relative  to  the  operations  of 
those  armies. 

Art.  IX.  The  present  conven¬ 
tion  shall  be  ratified  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  convention  with  their  hands, 
and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  seal 
pf  their  arms. 

Done  at  Reichenbach,  the  third 
(.fifteenth)  June,  1813. 

(L  .8.)  Cathcart. 

(L.S.)  Charles  count  de 
Ness  elrode. 

(L.S.)  Jean  D’Anstett. 
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CONVENTION  BETWEEN  HIS  BRI¬ 
TANNIC  MAJESTY  AND  HIS  MA¬ 
JESTY  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 
SIGNED  AT  REICHENBACH,  THE 
14‘TH  OF  JUNE,  1813. 

Art.  I. — The  object  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  war  being  to  re-establish  the 
independence  of  the  States  oppress¬ 
ed  by  France,  the  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  bind  themselves  in 
consequence,  to  direct  all  their 
operations  towards  that  end  ;  and 
as,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same, 
it  will  be  essential  to  replace  Prussia 
in  possession  of  her  relative  power, 
and  to  prevent  France  from  ever 
occupying  henceforward  any  of  the 
strong  places  in  the  North  of  Ger¬ 
many,  or  exercising  any  sort  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  that  quarter;  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
engages  to  co-operate  effectually 
to  that  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who,  in  his  transactions  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  has  already  expressly  reserved 
the  rights  of  the  house  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  Luijenburgh  upon  Planover, 
will  co-operate  with  all  his  means 
towards  the  restoration  of  their 
hereditary  states  to  that  august 
house,  and  to  the  ducal  house  of 
Brunswick. 

\ 

Art.  II.  Prussia  engages  to  main¬ 
tain  in  the  field  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  gar¬ 
risons  in  the  fortresses. 

Art.  III.  England  engages  to 
place,  for  the  year  1 81 3, at  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 666, 666/. 
in  monthly  payments.  The  same 
engagement,  for  five  millions  of 
federative  paper,  as  in  the  Russian 
treaty. 

Arts.  IV.  V.  and  VI.  as  in  the 
Russian  treaty. 

Art.  VIL  Thfc  British  navy  shall 
co-operate,  wherever  it  is  practica¬ 
ble^ 
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ble,  in  the  defence  of  the-  Prussian 
States,  in  support  of  the  military 
expeditions  in  aid  of  the  common 
cause,  and  in  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  Prussia. 

Art.  VIII.  This  treaty  shall 
forthwith  be  communicated  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  Sweden,  and  Austria. 

Art.  IX.  It  shall  be  ratified  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

In  witness  whereof,  &c. 

Reichenbach,  the  14th  June, 
1813. 

Charles  Stewart. 

C.  A.  De  Hardenberg. 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CON¬ 
VENTION  BETWEEN  HIS  BRITAN¬ 
NIC  MAJESTY  AND  THE  EMPEROR 
OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIAS,  SIGNED  AT 
PETERSWALDAW,  6tH  OF  JULY, 

.  1S13. 

xArt.  I.  The  vast  resources  of 
the  Russian  empire  furnishing  to 
his  imperial  majesty  the  number  of 
troops  which  he  has  determined  to 
employ  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his 
empire,  and  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  having  appro¬ 
priated  the  greatest  part  of  his  own 
to  the  defence  of  Spain,  and  to 
the  protection  of  Portugal,  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty  has  consented  to 
take  upon  himself  the  expense  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  German 
legion  in  the  service  of  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty,  the  strength  of  which 
shall  be  increased  to  ten  thousand 
men. 

Art.  II.  So  long  as  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  shall  provide  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  said  legion,  the  same 
Shall  remain  at  the  absolute  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  to 
be  employed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  shall  be  commanded 
by  general  officers  of  his  choice. 
His  imperial  majesty  engages  to 
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provide  for  the  recruiting  of  the 
legion,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  state 
for  service,  and  complete,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  whilst  the  re¬ 
placing  the  articles  furnished  for 
the  equipment,  arming,  and  the 
mise  en  campagne  of  the  said  le¬ 
gion,  shall  appertain  to  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majesty. 

All  the  sums  paid  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  virtue  of  the  articles  of  the 
present  convention,  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  German  legion 
in  the  service  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty. 

Art.  III.  The  high  contracting 
parties  have  agreed,  that  the  sums 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
said  corps  shall  be  paid  to  the  order 
of  the  government  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  sterling  per  annum 
for  each  effective  man  of  the  le¬ 
gion,  with  the  express  reservation, 
that  its  numbers  shall  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  men. 

His  Britannic  majesty  engages 
to  furnish  the  arms,  ammunition, 
clothing,  and  the  articles  of  equip¬ 
ment,  which  shall  be  wanting  at 
the  period  when  the  corps  shall  be 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

Art.  V.  The  subsidy  fixed  by 
the  third  article  shall  be  paid  every  * 
two  months  in  advance,  for  the 
number  of  officers  and  soldiers  who 
shall  have  been  returned  as  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  last  day  of  the  preceding 
month . 

Art.  X.  Elis  majesty  the  em-  A 
peror  consents  to  cede  to  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty,  either  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  king  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
in  that  of  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
the  property  of  the  legion,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  should 
induce  his  majesty  the  king  to  de¬ 
sire 
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sire  this  arrangement;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  shall  in  no  way  invalidate  the 
capitulations  granted  by  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty  to  the  individuals  who 
compose  the  legion. 

Done  at  Peterswaldaw  in  Sile¬ 
sia,  the  24th  J  une  (6th  J  uly ) ,  1813. 

Cathcart. 

(L.S.)  D.Alopeus. 

(L.S.) 

There  were  also  supplementary 
conventions  by  this  country,  and 
Russia  and  Prussia,  chiefly  relating 
to  bills  of  exchange. 


PRINCE  REGENT'S  LETTER  TO  LORD 
WELLINGTON. 

Copy  of  the  prince  regent’s  late 
letter  to  lord  Wellington. 
Carlton-house ,  July  3,  183  3. 

My  dear  lord, — Your  glorious 
conduct  is  beyond  all  human  praise, 
and  far  above  my  reward  ;  I  know 
no  language  the  world  affords 
worthy  to  express  it.  I  feel  1  have 
nothing  left  to  say,  but  devoutly  to 
offer  up  my  prayers  of  gratitude  to 
Providence,  that  it  has,  in  its  omni¬ 
potent  bounty,  blessed  my  country 
and  myself  with  such  a  general. 
You  have  sent  me  among  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  your  unrivalled  fame  the 
staff  of  a  French  marshal,  and  I 
send  you  in  return  that  of  England. 
The  British  army  will  hail  it  with 
enthusiasm,  while  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  will  acknowledge  those  va¬ 
lorous  efforts  which  have  so  im¬ 
periously  called  for  it.  That  un¬ 
interrupted  health,  and  still-  in¬ 
creasing  laurels,  may  continue  to 
crown  you  through  a  glorious  and 
long  career  of  life,  are  the  never- 
ceasing  and  most  ardent  wishes  of, 

My  dear  lord, 

your  very  sincere  and 
faithful  friend, 

g.  p:  r. 

The  marquis  of  Wellington. 


[1813. 

PRAYER  AND  THANKSGIVING  FOR 
THE  VICTORY.  s 

#  / 

The  following  form  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  was  read  in  all 
the  churches  last  Sunday.  Nobo¬ 
dy  will  accuse  us  of  thinking  light¬ 
ly  either  of  lord  Wellington  or  his 
victory  ;  but  we  believe  that  except 
in  the  case  of  royal  personages, |it 
has  not  hitherto  been  usual  to  call 
the  attention  of  Heaven  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  an  individual  human  being. 
Indeed,  in  a  religion  which  dis¬ 
countenances  every  species  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  even  retaliation,  it  is 
scarcely  decorous  to  offer  up  pray¬ 
ers  or  thanksgivings  on  the  score 
of  war  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  po¬ 
licy  of  making  success  a  proof  of 
being  in  favour  with  lieaven  : — 

“  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  who 
chiefly  declarest  thy  Almighty 
power,  by  protecting  the  oppres¬ 
sed,  and  smiting  to  the  ground 
the  proud  oppressor,  and  who,  in 
the  defence  of  injured  nations, 
teachest  thy  servants  to  war,  and 
girdest  them  with  strength  for  bat¬ 
tle,  we  yield  thee  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  continued  successes 
in  Spain,  with  which  thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  crown  the  conduct  of 
our  general,  and  the  valour  of  our 
soldiers  ;  but  more  especially  for 
the  signal  and  decisive  victory 
which,  under  the  same  commander, 
thou  hast  recently  vouchsafed  to 
the  allied  armies  in  the  battle  of 
Vittoria.  Continue,  we  pray  thee, 
thy  blessing  upon  the  counsels  of 
our  general ;  maintain  and  support 
the  courage  and  strength  of  the  al¬ 
lied  armies ;  sanctify  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  united  ;  and  as  it 
hath  pleased  thee 'to  put  back,  with 
confusion  of  face,  the  proud  in¬ 
vader  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  let 
the  allied  armies  and  allied  king¬ 
doms  prostrate  themselves  with 

one 
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one  can  sent  before  thee,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  with  humility  of  heart 
the  victory  to  be  thine.  These 

J 

prayers  and  tHanksgivings  we  hum¬ 
bly  offer  to  thy  divine  majesty,  in 
the  name  and  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  our  lord  and  saviour  Jesus 
Christ.— Amen.” 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Horse  Guards ,  July  6. 

The  commander  .in  chief  com¬ 
mands  it  to  be  declared  in  general 
orders,  that  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  in  consideration  of 
the  meritorious  services  of  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  the  army, 
and  with  a  view  of  extending  en¬ 
couragement  and  advantages  to 
those  of  the  infantry,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  benefit  which  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  troop  serjeant-majors  offer 
in  the  cavalry,  has  been  most  gra-  * 
ciously  pleased,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to 
direct,  that  in  all  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry,  whose  services  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  limitation,  the  pay  of  the 
serjeant-major  shall  henceforth  be 
raised  to  3s.  per  day,  and  that  the 
pay  of  one  serjeant  in  each  com¬ 
pany  of  battalions  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription,  viz.  of  those  serving  with¬ 
out  limitation,  shall  be  raised  to 
2s.  Ad.  per  day,  and  that  the  said 
serjeants  shall  be  distinguished  by 
an  honourable  badge,  of  which, 
however,  and  of  the  advantages  at¬ 
tending  it,  they  will,  in  case  of  mis¬ 
conduct,  be  liable  to  be  deprived, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  colonel  or 
commanding  offi  cer  of  the  reg i men t, 
or  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar¬ 
tial. 

In  consequence  of  the  above 
most  gracious  intimation  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent’s 
pleasure,  the  commander  in  chief 
directs,  that  the  serjeants  selected 
for  this  distinction  shall  be  called 


the  u  colour  serjeants,”  and  that 
they  shall  bear  above  their  chevron, 
the  honourable  badge  of  a  regi¬ 
mental  colour  supported  by  two 
cross  swords. 

It  is  his  royal  highness’s  plea¬ 
sure,  that  the  duty  of  attending  the 
colours  in  the  field,  shall,  at  all 
times,  be  performed  by  these  ser¬ 
jeants,  but  that  these  distinctions 
shall  in  lio  wise  interfere  with  the 
regular  performance  of  their  rem- 

Cf  i  '  O 

mental  and  company  duties. 

The  commander  in  chief  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  colonels  of  regiments 
the  utmost  circumspection  in  the 
selection  of  the  colour  serjeants  ; 
and  he  hopes  that  this  honourable 
appellation  will  invariably  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  men  of  approved  valour, 
distinguished  by  their  attention  to 
the  duties  of  their  station,  and  to 
the  discipline  of  their  respective 
companies. 

The  commander  in  chief  avails 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  those  who  are 
the  immediate  objects  of  this  order. 

His  royal  highness  entertains  a 
just  sense  of  the  meritorious  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  army ;  and  he  is  per¬ 
suaded  that,  under  the  direction 
of  their  officers,  they  have  indivi¬ 
dually  and  collectively  contributed 
largely  to  uphold  the-  character  of 
the  British  army  in  its  present  pre¬ 
eminence,  and  his  royal  highness 
rejoices  most  cordially  that  these 
services  have  been  thus  graciously 
noticed. 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  reward  which  is  thus  held 
out  to  merit,  will  prove  an  incite¬ 
ment  to  all ;  for  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  have  hands  and 
hearts  to  serve  their  king  and  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  is  offered  equally  to  the 
young  as  to  the  old  soldier ;  it  is 
the  recompense  of  honesty,  sobriety, 

fidelity. 
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fidelity,  and  personal  bravery  ;  and 
his  royal  highness  trusts  it  will 
prove  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  British  army  to  persevere  in 
that  line  of  conduct,  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  for  them  this  munificent  and 
distinguished  favour  from  their 
country  and  sovereign. 

By  command  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  commander  in  chief, 
Harry  Calvert,  adj.-gen. 


THE  speaker’s  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
PRINCE  REGENT,  July  22. 

May  it  please  your  royal  high¬ 
ness, 

We  his  majesty’s  most  duti¬ 
ful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  com¬ 
mons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  'parliament  assembled,  have 
closed  the  supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  present  year  ;  and  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  the  various  transactions 
which  have  come  before  us,  we 
look  back  with  satisfaction  upon 
those  which  concern  our  domestic 
policy,  entertaining  also  a  confi¬ 
dent  hope  in  the  prosperous  issue 
of  those  great  events  which  must 
regulate  the  settlement  of  our  fo¬ 
reign  relations. 

Under  the  pressure  of  great  bur¬ 
dens  at  home,  and  the  still  conti¬ 
nuing  necessity  of  great  exertions, 
a  plan  has  been  devised  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  which,  by  a  judicious  and 
skilful  arrangement  of  our  finances, 
will  for  a  considerable  period  .post¬ 
pone,  or  greatly  ’mitigate,  the  de¬ 
mands  for  new  taxation,  and  at 
the  same  time  materially  accelerate 
the  final  extinction  of  the  national 
debt. 

Our  reviving  commerce  also 
looks  forward  to  those  new'  fields 
of  enterprise  which  are  opening  in 
die  East ;  and  after  long  and  labo¬ 


rious  discussions,  we  presume  to 
hope,  that  (in  conformity  with  the 
injunctions  delivered  to  us  by  your 
royal  highness  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  session)  such 
prudent  and  adecfftate  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  government  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  in  India,  as  will  combine 
the  greatest  advantages  of  com¬ 
merce  and  revenue,  and  provide 
also  for  the  lasting  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  that  vast  and  popu¬ 
lous  portion  of  the  British  empire. 

But,  sir,  these  are  not  the  only 
objects  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  called  :  ocher  momentous 
changes  have  been  proposed  for 
our  consideration.  Adhering,  how¬ 
ever,  to  those  laws  by  which  the 
throne,  the  parliament,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country,  are  made 
fundamentally  protestant,  we  have 
not  consented  to  allow  that  those 
who  acknowledge  a  foreign  juris¬ 
diction  should  be  authorised  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  powers  and  jurisdic¬ 
tions  of  this  realm  ;  willing  as  we 
are,  nevertheless,  and  willing  as  I 
trust  we  ever  shall  be,  to  allow7  the 
largest  scope  to  religious  tolera¬ 
tion. — With  respect  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  church,  following  the  mu¬ 
nificent  example  of  the  last  parlia¬ 
ment,  we  have  continued  the  same 
annual  grant  for  improving  the 
value  of  its  smaller  benefices  ;  and 
we  have  at  the  same  ,  time  endea¬ 
voured  to  provide  more  effectually 
for  the  general  discharge  of  those 
sacred  duties  of  a  church  establish¬ 
ment,  which,  by  forming  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  a  brave 
and  intelligent  people,  have,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  laid  the  deep 
foundations  of  British  greatness. 

Sir,  by  your  royal  highness’s 
commands,  we  have  also,  turned 
our  views  to  the  state  of  our  fo¬ 
reign  relations.  In  the  North,  wre 
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rejoice  to  see,  by  the  treaties  laid 
before  us,  that  a  strong  barrier  is 
erected  against  the  inordinate  am¬ 
bition  of  France,  and  we  presume 
to  hope  that  the  time  may  now  be 
arriving  which  shall  set  bounds  to 
her  remorseless  spirit  of  conquest. 

In  our  contest  with  America  it 
must  be  always  remembered  that 
we  have  not  been  the  aggressors. 
Slow  to  take  up  arms  against  those 
who  should  have  been  naturally 
our  friends  by  the  original  ties  of 
kindred— a  common  language — 
and  (as  might  have  been  hoped)  by 
a  joint  zeal  in  the  cause  of  national 
liberty — we  must  now  nevertheless 
put  forth  our  whole  strength,  and 
maintain,  with  our  ancient  superi¬ 
ority  upon  the  ocean,  those  mari¬ 
time  rights  which  we  have  resolved 
never  to  surrender.  , 

But,  sir,  whatever  doubts  may 
cloud  the  rest  of  our  views  and 
hopes,  il  is  to  the  peninsula  that  we 
look  with  sentiments  of  unquestion¬ 
able  delight  and  triumph  ;  there  the 
world  has  seen  two  gallant  and  in¬ 
dependent  nations  rescued  from  tlm 
mortal  grasp  oi  fraud  and  tyranny, 
by  British  councils  and  British  va¬ 
lour  ;  and  within  the  space  of  five 

* 

short  years  from  the  dawn  of  our 
successes  at  Roleia  and  Vimiera, 
the  same  illustrious  commander  has 
received  the  tribute  of  our  admira¬ 
tion  and'  gratitude  for  the  brilliant 
passage  of  the  Douro,  the  hard- 
fought  battle  of  Talavera,  the  day 
of  Busaco,  the  deliverance  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  the  mural  crowns  won  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  the 
splendid  victory  of  Salamanca,  and 
the  decisive  overthrow  of  the  armies 
of  F  ranee  in  their  total  rout  at  Vit- 
toria — deeds  which  have  made  all 
Europe  ring  with  his  renown,  and 
have  covered  the  British  name  with 
a  blaze  of  unrivalled  glory. 

Sir,  that  the  cause  of  this  country 
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and  of  the  world  may  not  at  such  a 
crisis  suffer  from  any  want  of  zeal 
on  our  part  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  his  majesty’s  government,  we 
have  finished  our  supplies  with  a 
large  and  liberal  aid,  to  enable 
your  royal  highness  to  take  all  such 
measures  as  the  emergencies  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  may  require,  for  disap¬ 
pointing  or  defeating  the  enterprises 
and  designs  of  the  enemy. 

The  bill  which  I  have  to  present 
to  your  royal  highness  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  entitled 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty* 
t.o  raise  the  sum  of  five  millions  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  and 
for  applying  the  sum  of  200,000/. 
for  the  service  of  Ireland. 

To  which  bill  his  majesty’s  faith¬ 
ful  commons,  with  all  humility, 
entreat  his  majesty’s  royal  assent. 

The  speaker  having  concluded, 
and  bowed  to  the  prince,  his  royal 
highness  moved  his  hat. 

The  clerks  then  made  their  obei¬ 
sances,  and  the  deputy-clerk  of  the 
crown  read  the  title  of  the  vote  of 
credit  bill.  Mr.  Cowper,  the  clerk 
assistant  of  the  parliaments,  made 
his  obeisance,  and  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  having  moved  his  hat,  Mr. 
Cowper  not  hied  the  royal  assent  in 
the  usual  form  and  words,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  money-  bill,  namely,  Le 
Roi  remercie  ses  bom ' sujets ,  accept e  leur 
benevolence ,  el  aussi  If  veut. 

The  title  of  the  remaining  bill. 
The  penitentiaryhouse  bill, was  then 
read;  and  his  royal  highness  having 
moved  his  hat,  Mr.  Cowper  noti¬ 
fied  the  royal  assent  in  the  usual 
form  and  words  as  applied  general¬ 
ly  to  a  public  bill,  namely,  Le  Roi 
le  veut. 

His  royal  highness  then  delivered 
the  following  speech  : 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  cannot  release  you  from  your 
attendance  in  parliament  without 
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repeating  the  expression  of  my  deep 
repret  at  the  continuance  of  his 

O 

majesty’s  lamented  indisposition. 

The  attention  which  you  have  paid 
to  the  oublic  interests  in  the  course 
of  this  session  demands  ^ny  warmest 
acknowledge  m  en  ts . 

The  splendid  and  signal  success 
which  has  attended  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  campaign  in  the  penin¬ 
sula, the  consummate  skill  and  abi¬ 
lity  displayed  by  field-marshal  the 
marquis  of  Wellington  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  those  operations  which 
have  led  to  the  great  and  decisive 
victory  obtained  near  Vittoria,  and 
the  valour  and  intrepidity  by  which 
his  majesty’s  forces  and  those  of 
his  allies  have  been  distinguished, 
are  as  highly  gratifying  to  my  feel¬ 
ings  as  they  have  been  to  those  of 
the  whole  nation.  Whilst  these 
operations  have  added  new  lustre 
to  the  British  arms,  they  afford  the 
best  prospect  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  peninsula  from  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  France;  and  they  fur¬ 
nish  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy  which  has 
induced  you,  under  every  vicissi¬ 
tude  of  fortune,  to  persevere  in 
the  support  of  this  glorious  con¬ 
test. 

The  entire  failure  of  the  French 
ruler  in  his  designs  against  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  French  army  employed  on  that 
service,  were  followed  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Russian  forces,  since 
joined  by  those  of  Prussia,  to  the 
banks  oi  the  Elbe ;  and  though 
upon  the  renewal  of  the  contest  the 
allied  armies  have  found  themselves 
obliged  ,to  retreat  before  the  su¬ 
perior  numbers  collected  by  the 
enemy,  their  conduct  during  a  se¬ 
ries  of  severe  and  sanguinary  con¬ 
flicts  has  nobly  upheld  their  military 
character,  and  commanded  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  Europe. 


I  have  great  satisfaction  in  ac¬ 
quainting  you,  that  there  exists  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  courts  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm, 
the  most  cordial  union  and  con¬ 
cert  ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  ena¬ 
bled,  by  the  aids  which  you  have 
so  liberally  afforded,  to  render  this 
union  effectual  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  great  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  established. 

I  regret  the  continuance  of  the 
war  with  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica.. 

My  desire  to  re-establish  between 
the  two  countries  those  friendly  re¬ 
lations,  so  important  to  their  mu¬ 
tual  interests,  continues  unabated  ; 
but  I  cannot  consent  to  purchase 
the  restoration  of  peace  by  any  sa¬ 
crifice  of  the  maritime  rights  of  the 
British  empire. 

Gentlemen  of  the-  house  of 
commons, 

I  thank  you  for  the  liberal  pro¬ 
vision  you  have  made  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of.  the  present  year. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  reflect,  that,  by  the  regulations 
you  have  adopted  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt,  you  have 
established  a  system  which  will 
not  retard  its  ultimate  liquidation, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  provides 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  with  the  least  practicable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  public  burdens. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  entirely  appro  ve  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  Vv’hffh  you  have  made  for 
the  government  of  the  British  ter¬ 
ritories  in  India,  and  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  British  commerce  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  wisely  framed, 
with  a  view  to  the  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  since  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  last  under  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  parliament.  By  these  ar¬ 
rangements  you  have  preserved  in 

its 
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its  essential  parts  that  system  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  not  less  calculated  to 
provide  lor  the  happiness  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  India,  than  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Great  Bp  tain  ;  and 
you  have  judiciously  extended  to 
the  subjects  or  the  united  kingdom 
in  general  a  participation  in  the 
commerce  of  countries  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  company’s 
charter,  which  will,  I  doubt  not, 
have  the  effect  of  augmenting  the 
Resources  ot  India,  and  of  increas¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  his  majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  tried  and  affectionate  loy- 
alty  of  his  majesty’s  people,  the 
constancy  which  they  have  dis¬ 
played  during  this  long  and  ardu¬ 
ous  war,  and  the  patience  with 
which  they  have  sustained  the  bur¬ 
dens  necessarily  imposed  upon 
them,  have  made  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind.  Such  con¬ 
tinued  and  persevering  exertions, 
under  so  severe  a  pressure,  afford 
the  strongest  proof  of  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  that  constitution  which  it 
is  tlie  first  object  of  my-  life  to 
maintain. 

In  the  success  which  has  recent¬ 
ly  attended  his  majesty’s  arms,  I 
acknowledge  with  devout  gratitude 
the  hand  of  Divine  Providence. 
The  use  I  desire  to  make  of  these 
and  of  all  other  advantages,  is  to 
promote  and  secure  the  welfare  of 
his  majesty’s  people  ;  and  I  cannot 
more  decidedly  evince  this  disposi¬ 
tion,  than  by  employing  the  power¬ 
ful  means  you  have  placed  in  my 
hands,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be 
best  calculated  to  reduce  the  extra¬ 
vagant  pretensions  of  the  enemy, 
and  thereby  to  facilitate  the  attain¬ 
ment,  in  conjunction  with  my  allies, 
of  a  secure  and  honourable  peace. 
Then  the  lord  chancellor,  by 
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the  prince  regent’s  command, 
said  : — 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

It  is  the  command  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  acting 
in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  that  this  parliament  be 
prorogued  to  ,  Monday  the  23d 
day  of  August  next,  to  be  then  here 
holden ;  and  this  parliament  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  prorogued  to  Monday 
the  23d  day  of  August  next. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  MARSHAL  SOULT- 

To  be  read  by  a  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  at  the  head  of  companies  in 
each  regiment. 

Soldiers ! — The  recent  events  of 
the  war  have  induced  his  majesty 
the  emperor  to  invest  me,  by  an  im¬ 
perial  decree  of  the  1st  inst.  with 
the  command  of  the  armies  of 
Spain,  and  to  hc^pour  me  with  the 
flattering  title  of  his  £  IhutenantS 
This  high  distinction  cannot  but 
convey  to  my  mind  sensations  of 
gratitude  and  joy  *  but  they  are 
not  unalloyed  with  regret  'at  the 
traig  of  events  which  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  majesty,  rendered 
such  an  appointment  necessary  in 
Spain.  It  is  known  to  you,  spldiers, 
that  the  enmity  of  Russia,  roused 
into  active  hostility  by  the  'eternal 
enemy  of  the  continent,  made  it 
incumbent  that  numerous  armies 
should  be  assembled  in  Germany 
early  in  the  spring.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  were  many  of  your  comrades 
withdrawn.  The  emperor  himself 
assumed  the  command ;  and  the 
arms  of  France,  guided  by  his  pow¬ 
erful  and  commanding  genius, 
achieved  a  succession  of  as  brilliant 
victories  as  any  that  adorn  the  an¬ 
nals  of  our  country.  The  pre- 
sumptuoous  hopes  of  aggrandise¬ 
ment  entertained  by  the  enemy 
were  confounded.  Pacific  over¬ 
tures 
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tures  were  madefy  and  the  emperor, 
always  inclined  to  consult  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  subjects,  by  following 
moderate  councils,  iistened  to  the 
proposals  that  were  made.  While 
Germany  was  thus  the  theatre  of 
great  events,  chat  enemy,  who,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  succouring  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  peninsula,  has  in 
reality  devoted  them  to  ruin,  was 
not  inactive.  He  assembled  the 
whole  of  his  disposable  force,  En¬ 
glish,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese, 
under  his  most  experienced  officers, 
and,  relying  upon  the  superiority  of 
his  numbers,  advanced  in  three  di- 
visions  against  the  French  force  as¬ 
sembled  upon  the  Douro.  With 
well-provided  fortresses  in  his  front 
and  rear,  a  skilful  general,  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  his  trooDS,  mipffit, 
by  selecting  good  positions,  have 
braved  and  discomfited  this  motley 
levy.  But,  unhappily,  at  this  cri¬ 
tical  period,  tinforous  and  pusil¬ 
lanimous  councils  were  followed. 
The  fortresses  were  abandoned  and 
blown  up.  Hasty  and  disorderly' 
marches  gave  confidence  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  a  veteran  army,  small 
indeed  in  number,  but  great  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  military  cha¬ 
racter,  which  had  fought,  bled, 
and  triumphed  in  every  province  of 
Spain,  beheld  with  indignation  its 
laurels  tarnished,  and  itself  compel¬ 
led  to  abandon  all  its  acquisitions 
— the  trophies  of  many  a  well 
fought  and  bloody  day.  When  at 
length  the  indignant  voice  of  the 
troops  arrested  this  disgraceful 
flight,  and  its  commander,  touched 
with  shame,  yielded  to  the  general 
desire,  aiid  determined  upon  giving 
battle  near  Vittoria,  who  can  doubt 
— from  this  generous  enthusiasm — 
this  fine  sense  of  honour — what 
would  have  been  the  result  had  the 
general  been  worthy  of  his  troops  ? 
had  he,  in  short,  made  those  dis¬ 
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positions  and  movements  which 
would  have  secured  to  one  part  of 
his  army  the  co-operation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  other  r— Let  us  not, 
however,  defraud  the  enemy  of  the 
praise  which  is  due  to  him.  The 
dispositions  and  arrangements  of 
their  general  have  been  prompt, 
skilful,  and  consecutive.  The 
valour  and  steadiness, of  his  troops 
have  been  praiseworthy.  Yet  do 
not  forget  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of 
your  example  tfrfcy  owe  their  pre¬ 
sent  military  character ;  and  that 
whenever  the  relative  duties  of  a 
French  general  and  his-  troops  have 
been  ably  fulfilled,  their  enemies  have 
commonly  had  no  other  resource 
than  flight.-— Soldiers, — I  partake 
your  chagrin — your  grief — your  in¬ 
dignation.  I  knowthat  the  blame  of 
the  present  situation  of  the  army 
is  imputable  to  others  ;  be  the  me¬ 
rit  of  repairing  it  yours.  I  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  emperor  of 
your  bravery  and  zeal.  His  in¬ 
structions  are  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  those  lofty  heights  which  en¬ 
able  him  proudly  to  survey  cur 
fertile  valleys,  and  chase  them 
across  the  Ebro.  It  is  on  the 
Spanish  soil  that  your  tents  must 
next  he  pitched,  and  from  thence 
your  resources  drawn.  No  diffi¬ 
culties  can  be  insurmountable  to 
your  valour  and  devotion.  Let  us 
then  exert  ourselves  with  mutual 
ardour;  and  be  assured  that  no¬ 
thing  can  give  greater  felicity  to 
the  paternal  heart  of  the  emperor 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  triumphs 
of  his  army — of  its  increasing  glo* 
ry — of  its  having  rendered  itself 
worthy  of  him,  and  of  our  dear 
country.  Extensive  but_combined 
movements  for  the  relief  of  the  for¬ 
tresses  are  on  the  eve  of  taking 
place.  They  will  be  completed  in 
a  few7  days.  Let  the  account  of 
our  success  be  dated  from  Vittoria 

—and 
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—and  the  birth  of  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  be  celebrated  in  that  city  :  so 
shall  we  render  memorable  an 
epoch  deservedly  dear  to  all 
Frenchmen. 

(Signed)  Sou  lt,  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
lieutenant  de  1’empereur. 
July  23,  1813. 


BAVARIAN  DECLARATION. 

Every  one  knows  the  relations 
which  for  eight  years  past  have 
bound  Bavaria  to  France,  as  well 
as  the  motives  which  occasioned 
them,  and  the  conscientious  good 
faith  with  which  the  king  has  ful¬ 
filled  their  conditions. 

Other  states  gradually  joined 
themselves  to  the  first  ally  of  the 
French  empire.  This  junction  of 
sovereigns  took  the  form  of  an 
union,  of  such  a  nature  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  history  exhibits  more  thau  one 
example. 

The  act  of  confederation,  signed 
at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  July  1806, 
although  imperfect,  stipulated  the 
mutual  conditions  which  were  to 
exist  between  the  confederated 
states  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  as  protector  of  this 
alliance. 

The  foundation  of  this  treaty  on 
both  sides  was  the  interest  of  both 
parties  ;  none  other  could  exist ;  for 
otherwise  this  act  of  confederation 
would  have  been  nothing  else  than 
an  act  of  unconditional  submission. 
Meanwhile  the  French  government 
appears  to  have  considered  it  ab¬ 
solutely  in  that  light,  because  that, 
in  every  act  which  followed  on  that 
solemn  contract,  it  never  took  re¬ 
trospect  in  application  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  points,  which  rendered 
the  continental  war  mutual  to  the 
several  contracting  parties,  neither 
1813. 
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the  spirit  nor  the  intent  which  pre¬ 
sided  in  its  tenor,  but  gave  to  it, 
at  her  own  pleasure,  the  most  ex¬ 
tended  explanation ;  she  required 
at  her  own  will  the  military  forces 
of  the  confederates,  for  wars  which 
were  totally  foreign  to  their  inter¬ 
ests,  and  the  motives  for  which 
had  not  been  previously  intimated 
to  them. 

Bavaria,  which  considered  France 
as  a  main  support  for  her  preserva¬ 
tion,  but  whose  principles,  never¬ 
theless,  caused  her  the  most  serious 
apprehensions,  reflected  on  and  ful¬ 
filled  all  her  obligations  to  France 
with  the  most  unbounded  zeal  and 
integrity  ;  no  sacrifice  to  her  seem-* 
ed  too  great  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of 
her  ally,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  continental  peace, 
which  was  stated  to  be  the  end  of 
-  these  renewed  undertakings. 

When  the  emperor  Napoleon 
had  in  the  year  1812  determined 
on  the  war  against  Russia,  he  de¬ 
manded  of  Bavaria  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  the  maximum  of  her 
contingent.  This  war  was  unde¬ 
niably  entirely  foreign  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Bavaria;  it  was  painful  to 
her,  in  every  respect,  to  suffer  her 
troops  to  march  against  a  state 
which  had  always  been  her  friend, 
and  for  a  long  time  past  was  the 
guarantee  of  her  independence,  and 
against  a  sovereign  who  is  allied  to 
the  royal  family  by  a  double  tie  of 
consanguinity.  Already  had  the 
French  ministry  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  most  alarming  terms, 
and  even  proclaimed  them  in  di¬ 
plomatic  documents  in  the  face  of 
Europe.  These  expressions  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  to  represent 
the  confederated  states  in  such  a 
light  as  if  they  were  the  vassals  of 
France,  and  their  princes  bound, 
under  punishment  of  felony,  to  do 
every  thing  which  his  majesty  the 
(Q)  emperor 
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emperor  Napoleon  might  think  pro¬ 
per  to  require  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  alarm  which 
the  expression  of  such  principles 
must  necessarily  cause,  Bavaria 
still  resolved,  as  she  had  no  point 
of  law  to  support,  to  let  30,000 
men  of  her  troops  join  the  French 
army.  The  unexampled  misfor¬ 
tunes  wThich  distinguished  that  cam¬ 
paign  are  too  well  known  to  repeat 
the  distressing  portrait  of  it  here. 
The  whole  Bavarian  army,  includ¬ 
ing  a  reinforcement  of  8000  men, 
which  joined  it  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  was  destroyed. 

There  are  but  few  families  that 
were  not  put  into  mourning  by  that 
dreadful  catastrophe ;  and  what 
was  still  more  painful  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  paternal  heart  was,  that  so 
much  blood  had  been  shed  in  a 
cause  which  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  nation.- — Meanwhile,  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  a  new  cam¬ 
paign;  and  Bavaria,  which  was  on¬ 
ly  the  more  steadfast  to  her  ally  in 
proportion  to  his  being  unfortunate, 
made  no  hesitation  in  replacing  the 
weak  remains  of  38,000  Bavarians, 
who  had  fought  under  the  French 
standards,  by  a  new  division, 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  glorious  prospects  crown¬ 
ed  the  so  often  victorious  arms  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  Germany, 
and  all  Europe,  believed  that,  as 
the  emperor  now  found  himself  in 
a  condition  wherein  he  might  show 
his  moderation,  without  exposing 
himself  to  any  suspicion  of  weak¬ 
ness,  he  would  have  accepted  the 
mediation  which  Austria,  from  the 
most  wise  and  generous  motives, 
offered,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  peace  to  the  world,  or  at 
least  to  the  continent.  This  hope 
was  destroyed,  Ou  the  contrary, 
she  saw  the  number  of  her  enemies 
increase,  by  the  powerful  coalition 
pf  Austria  to  the  coalition  already 


formed  against  the  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon.  From  this  moment  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  Bavaria  became  very  cri¬ 
tical.  The  energy  of  the  Bavarian 
government,  and  the  attachment  of 
a  nation  which  considers  no  sacri¬ 
fice  heavy  when  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  their  love  to  an  adored  sove¬ 
reign,  had  already,  as  by  a  magic 
stroke,  created  a  new  army,  which 
marched  towards  the  borders  on  the 
side  of  Austria.  But  the  French 
army,  to  which  the  emperor  had 
given  the  name  of  “  The  army  of 
observation  of  Bavaria, r>  and  which 
was  assembling  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wurtzbourg,  and  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  territory,  instead  of  supporting 
the  Bavarian  army,  suddenly  re¬ 
ceived  another  destination. 

In  tli is  critical  situation,  the  em¬ 
peror  did  not  even  deign  to  bestow 
on  his  most  faithful  allv  the  least 

j 

consideration  of  means  for  his  pro¬ 
tection.  Nay,  more,  the  second 
army  of  observation,  wrhich  was  ta 
assemble  under  the  command  of 
marshal  Augereau,  was  not  form¬ 
ed  ;  and  its  weak  stem,  which  was 
still  at  Wurtzbourg,  totally  disap¬ 
peared. 

Being  in  this  manner  totally  de¬ 
serted,  his  majesty  would  have  in¬ 
fringed  on  the  most  sacred  of  all  his 
duties,  had  he  not  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  faithful  subjects, 
which  were  daily  more  loudly  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  sovereigns  allied 
against  France  did  not  neglect  to 
inform  the  Bavarian  government  of 
the  principles  of  moderation  which 
animated  them,  and  to  assure  it 
of  their  formal  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  Bava¬ 
ria  and  its  full  borders,  as  at  that 
time,  on  condition  of  the  king’s 
joining  his  warlike  powers  to  theirs, 
not  to  carry  on  a  war  of  ambition 
or  aggrandisement  against  France, 
but  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  German  nation,  and  of  the 

states 
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States  of  which  it  consists,  and  to 
prevail  on  the  emperor  Napoleon 
to  sign  an  honourable  peace.  His 
majesty  could  not  have  given  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  such  proposals  without  be¬ 
coming  criminal  to  his  own  sub¬ 
jects,  and  being  blind  to  the  sacred 
principles  on  which  only  their  wel¬ 
fare  can  be  foundedi  In  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  such  open  and  generous 
offers,  he  has  therefore  resolved  to 
accept  them  in  their  full  extent,  and 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the 
three  princes  against  the  extensive 
views  which  France  has  shown  to 
entertain,  and  for  the  good  effects 
of  which  his  majesty  will  use  his  ut¬ 
most  endeavours. 

His  majesty  wishes  that  a  speedy 
peace  may  soon  restore  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  he  would  not  now 
have  relinquished,  had  not  the  il¬ 
legal  extension  of  a  power,  which 
grew  every  day  more  insupportable* 
rendered  it  his  duty  to  take  the  steps 
and  form  the  alliance  he  has  done. 

From  henceforward,  united  in 
Interest  and  sentiments  with  his 
high  and  powerful  allies,  his  royal 
Bavarian  majesty  would  neglect  no 
means  which  may  contribute  to  draw 
closer  the  ties  that  bind  him  to  them, 
Munich,  Oct.  17,  1813. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  SPANISH 
GENERAL  GIRON  TO  THE  FRENCH. 

Soldiers,- — The  war  in  which  you 
are  engaged  is  not  now  a  national 
war ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  mad 
ambition  of  your  emperor,  who 
wishes  to  subject  all  nations^ 

Spain  was  in  intimate  friendship 
with  France;  Napoleon  wished  to 
conquer  her ;  400,000  warriors  re¬ 
main  interred  in  her  soil,  and 
you  now  find  yourselves,  after  so 
many  labours,  once  more  on  tile 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Prussia  was  almost  subjected ; 
the  emperor  wished  to  destroy  her ; 
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and  100,000  Prussians  are  nOw  fight* 
ing  for  liberty; 

Russia,  relying  upon  the  good 
faith  of  her  treaties,  your  chief 
wished  to  invade  ;  you  lost  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  campaign  300,000  soldiers* 
40,000  horses,  and  more  than  1000 
cannon;  and  Russia’s  victorious  ar* 
mies  having  saved  Poland,  have 
collected  upon  the  Elbe,  and 
threaten  France  herself.  See,  then, 
how  he  despises  the  blood  which 
you  spill,  and  laughs  at  your  valour. 

Soldiers  !  Eiirope  has  determined 
to  be  free,  and  the  armies  of  Napo¬ 
leon  cannot  resist  her — she  fights 
for  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the 
world,  and  Frenchmen  should 
take  as  much  or  more  interest  thaii 
we  in  the  good  success  of  this  con¬ 
test,  equally  terrible  as  necessary. 

Soldiers !  It  is  now  requisite  to 
put  an  end  to  this  war  of  twenty 
years,  which  would  last  as  long  as 
your  emperor’s  life.  Hasten  to 
concur  in  this  grand  work  ;  Spa¬ 
niards  invite  you,  and  will  receive 
you  as  brothers  ;  and  every  French 
soldier,  as  soon  as  he  presents  him¬ 
self,  shall  receive  his  daily  ration  and 
bread ;  the  cavalry  soldier  shall  like¬ 
wise  be  at  liberty  to  sell  his  horse  ; 
you  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  where- 
ever  you  wish,  or  to  enter  into  the  fo¬ 
reign  corps  which  are  in  our  pay. 

Soldiers  !  In  a  just  and  national 
war  no  man  of  honour  would 
abandon  his  colours  ;  but  under 
existing  circumstances  it  is  better 
to  join  the  cause  of  the  whole 
world  than  combat  for  that  of  a 
single  man,  and  contribute  to  the 
disgrace  of  your  own  country.  Who 
among  you  can  be  actuated  by 
greater  honour,  valour,  and  love  for 
France  than  Moreau  and  Berna- 
dotte  ?  You  know  them  well,  and 
you  know  that  they  fight  for  our 
cause,  which  is  that  of  justice  and 
of  glory.  Haste  to  imitate  them. 

* '  (Q  2}  to 
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TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  ITA¬ 
LIAN  AND  ILLYRIAN  QUARTER  OF 


THE  TYROL. 


On  the  8th  instant  there  was 


case  regulate  before  hand.  The 
fixing  of  the  boundaries  of  each 
state  will  not  in  future  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  a  single  sovereign, 
or  on  the  right  of  conquest,  but  on 


signed  at  Ried,  by  the  plenipoten-  the  consent  of  other  powers.  Such 
tiaries  of  his  imperial  apostolic  ma-  is  the  wish  of  my  master, — the  ob- 
jesty,  and  of  his  majesty  the  king  ject  of  this  war, — the  spirit  of  the 
of  Bavaria,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  peace  which  must  be  conquered, 
amity,  by  which  Bavaria  renounces  and  which  shall  restore  their  rights 
her  connection  with  the  confedera-  to  every  people  in  Europe, 
tion  o£ the  Rhine,  and  joins  all  her  „  (Signed)  Roschmanny, 
forces  to  those  of  the  allied  pow-  Privy-councillor  of  his  imperial 
ers,  for  the  important  objects  which  majesty,  Sec. 


they  have  in  view.  In  communi¬ 
cating  this  great  event,  which  must 


Hildesheim ,  Nov.  6. 
In  virtue  of  a  convention  between 


have  consequences  so  important  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent 
and  so  happy,  to  the  knowledge  of  of  England  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  and  sia,  the  principality  of  Hildesheim 
Illyrian  Tyrol,  it  is  unnecessary  to  has  been  reunited  to  the  states  of 
add,  that  every  kind  of  hostility  his  royal  highness  in  Germany, 
ceases  towards  that  power,  our  new  Count  Walmoden  has  been  charged 
ally  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  cere- 
every  individual  to  contribute  by  mony  took  place  on  the  3d  inst.  on 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  eonso-  which  occasion  the  following  pro- 
lidate  that  union,  the  object  of  clamation  was  published  : 
which  must  cause  it  to  be  regarded 


as  sacred.  His  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Austria  will  consider  every 
violation  of  the  Bavarian  territory, 
and  all  resistance  of  the  authorities 


GEORGE  PRINCE  REGENT,  IN  THE 
NAME  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  GFORG1 
HI,  ETC. 

Inhabitants  of  the  principality  of 


established  by  his  high  ally,  as  an  Hildesheim  ! — After  numerous  vi- 
act  of  hostility  against  Austria,  cissitudes,  you  are  placed  under  my 
inasmuch  as  what  is  done  for  the  government.  This  state  of  things 
one,  contributes  to  the  advantage  is  the  most  natural,  and  the  most 
of  both.  There  is  nothing  but  a  desirable  for  you.  Your  country 
durable  peace  which  can  restore  the  is  surrounded  on  almost  all  sides  by 
welfare  of  the  Tyrol,  the  former  the  German  provinces  of  my  house ; 
prosperous  state  of  its  commerce,  your  usages,  your  ancient  constitu- 
and  a  regular  civil  constitution ;  tion,  resemble  ours ;  the  greater 
and  that  peace  can  only  be  brought  part  of  your  territory  was,  at  a 
about  by  the  close  union  of  the  al-  former  period,  for  more  than  a 
lied  courts.  His  imperial  majesty  century  under  the  sway  of  my  an- 
promises  peace  to  the  inhabitants  cestors.  Vicinity  and  experience 
of  the  Italian  and  Illyrian  Tyrol,  have  made  you  acquainted  with  the 
and  hopes  that  every  one  will  principles  upon  which  the  princes 
await  in  tranquillity,  and  with  confi-  of  Brunswick  Luneberg  have  been 
dence,  the  particular  indemnifica-  accustomed  to  reign.  We  make 
tions  to  which  he  may  have  claims,  no  distinction  between  our  old  and 
and  which  his  majesty  will  in  no  our  new  subjects ;  we  exercise  nc 

authority 
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authority  over  any  of  them  but  for 
their  own  good,  and  never  for  any 
object  that  is  foreign  to  them  :  to 
conciliate  their  attachment  and  af¬ 
fection,  by  causing  the  welfare  of 
all,  is  the  constant  object  and  best 
reward  of  our  efforts.  I  expect  of 
you,  with  entire  confidence,  the 
same  fidelity  which  the  Hanoveri¬ 
ans,  amidst  the  severe  trials  of  these 
latter  times,  have  constantly  dis¬ 
played  towards  his  majesty  in  a 
manner  the  most  affecting.  Reckon 
upon  my  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  your  religion,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  your  property,  your  rights,  and 
on  my  most  zealous  cares  for  your 
welfare.  You  also  have  partaken 
of  the  calamities  which  for  many 
years  have  weighed  heavily  on  so 
many  of  the  German  states :  the 
fortune  of  war  for  some  time  tore, 
you  from  the  sway  of  a  German 
monarch  to  subject  you  to  foreign 
laws,  altogether  unsuitable  to  your 
country,  and  for  the  interests  of  a 
sovereign  who  was  still  more  fo¬ 
reign  to  you.  You  have  deep 
wounds  to  cicatrize  ;  and  great 
sacrifices,  generous  efforts,  will  still 
be  demanded  of  you,  in  order  to 
conquer  a  solid  peace,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  public  order  and  tranquillity, 
without  which  the  general  happi¬ 
ness  can  never  be  successfully  re¬ 
established.  .Do  not  lose  sight  of 
this  necessity  ;  but  place  your  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  aid  of  the  Almighty, 
who  has  already  granted  to  me  and 
my  high  allies  victory  over  the 
common  enemy  ;  who  has  also  de¬ 
livered  you,  and  who  will  assuredly 
bless  my  constant  efforts  to  restore 
and  augment  your  prosperity. 

By  order  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent, 

(Signed)  Dec  ken. 

Bremer. 


SWISS  CONFEDERATION. 

We  the  landamman  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  diet  of  the  cantons  of 
the  Swiss  confederation, 

To  you, dear  confederates-,  health. 

The  war  which  was  lately  far 
from  oar  frontier,  is  approaching 
our  country  and  our  peaceable 
dwellings. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
our  duty,  as  deputies  of  the  con- 
•  federate  cantons,  to  maturely  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  address  communications  to 
the  belligerent  powers,  and  make 
all  the  ulterior  dispositions  which 
our  circumstances  demand. 

Faithful  to  the  principles  of  their 
forefathers,  we  have,  in  virtue  of 
the  power  and  orders  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  declared  with  unanimous 
voice  and  will  the  neutrality  of  the 
Swiss.  We  are  going  to  have  trans¬ 
mitted  and  notified  in  the  most  pro¬ 
per  forms,  to  the  sovereigns  at  war, 
the  solemn  act  which  we  have  just 
passed  with  this  intention. 

Thanks  to  divine  protection,  the 
observation  of  an  exact  neutrality 
has,  during  ages,  guarantied  the 
liherty  and  repose  of  our  country. 
Now,  as  in  times  of  old,  this  neu¬ 
trality  alone  belongs  to  our  position 
and  to  our  wants.  We  therefore 
wish  to  establish  and  make  it  re¬ 
spected  by  all  the  means  which  are 
in  our  power  ;  we  wish  to  ensure 
the  liberty  and  independence  of 
Switzerland,  maintain  its  present 
constitution,  and  preserve  our  ter¬ 
ritory  from  all  attempts  :  such  is 
the  only  end  of  all  our  efforts. 

I  o  this  eff  ect  we  address  our¬ 
selves  to  you,  dear  confederates  of 
all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in 
immediately  giving  you  information 
cf  the  declaration  which  has  vj list 
been  issued.  The  diet  expects  of 
each  of  ou,  whoever  he  may  be, 
that  he  will  act  in  the  same  views  ; 

di  at 
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that  he  will  contribute  by  all  his 
means  to  the  common  cause  ;  that 
he  will  make  the  efforts  and  sacri¬ 
fices  which  the  goo<4  of  the  country 
and  its  preservation  demand  ;  and 
that  thus  the  whole  nation  will  show 
itself  worthy  of  their  forefathers* 
and  of  the  happiness  which  they 
enjoy. 

May  the  sovereign  master  of  the 
world  be  pleased  to  accept  the  ho¬ 
mage  of  our  profound  gratitude  for 
the  immense  benefits  which  he  has 
hitherto  diffused  over  our  country  ! 
and  may  the  preservation,  the  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  the  happiness  of  this 
state,  placed  under  his  protection, 
be  granted  to  our  prayers  1 

Given  at  Zurich,  Nov.  20. 

The  landamman  of  the  Swiss, 
president  of  the  diet, 

.1.  ob  Rein  hard. 

The  chancellor  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion,  Morrison. 


HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam ,  Nov,  19,  1813, 
The  following  has  been  published 
here ; — 

PROCLAMATION. 

The  provisional  government  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  having  ex¬ 
perienced  how  it  has  pleased  the 
Divine  Providence  to  crown  its  en¬ 
deavours  for  the  restoration  of  the 
quiet  of  this  great  and  considerable 
city,  with  the  best  effects ;  so  that 
not  only  every  thing  has  been 
speedily,  and  according  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  restored  to  order  ;  but 
that,  -ever  since,  the  best  founded 
hopes  are  increasing,  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  the  public  order  will  not 
again  be  disturbed :  This  happy 
and  speedy  result  is,  under  God, 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  un¬ 
expected  efforts,  as  well  of  the 
officers  and  rpen  of  the  armed 
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burghers,  who  have  acted  with 
so  much  discrimination  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this,  to  them,  severe 
duty,  as  to  the  other  official  persons, 
who,  both  on  horse  and  foot,  have 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  tranquillity.  They  give  due 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
burghership,  for  the  services  which,- 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  have 
rendered,  and  which  have  put  a 
stop  to  the  further  progress  of  irre¬ 
gularities,  and  thereby  prevented 
it  from  suffering  greater  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  at  the  same  time  obliged 
all  others  to  go  forward  with  the 
same  ardent  zeal,  to  assist  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  in  securing  the 
peace  and  security  of  all  persons 
and  effects;  and  they  likewise  admo¬ 
nish  all  the  official  persons  in  this 
city  to  refrain  from  all  excesses,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  all  means  to 
assist  the  activity  of  the  national 
guards,  and  others  who  have  joined 
them,  for  the  restoration  of  public 
order  ;  and  the  government  will, 
so  far  as  lays  in  its  power,  use  its 
best  endeavours,  that  the  services 
rendered  for  the  benefit  of  this  city, 
and  of  its  appointed  official  persons, 
shall  not  be  forgotten;  and  that  those 
who  unhappily  may  have  proved 
themselves  guilty  of  excesses, 
shall  be  exemplarily  punished  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  go  vernment  li  kewise  means 
to  put  those  who  do  service  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  the  national  guards,  on 
duty,  from  the  moment  it  falls  to 
them  by  their  contract ;  in  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  will  always  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  same  zeal  as  they 
have  hitherto  shown,  in  assisting 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  good 
order. 

The  provisional  government 
aforesaid, 

J.  C.  van  der  Hoop* 
Amsterdam,  Nov.  18. 
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IN  THE  NAME  OF  HIS  SERENE  HIGH¬ 
NESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE 
AND  NASSAU. 

The  general  government  of  the 
United  Netherlands  to  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  governments  of  the 
Low  Countries. 

The  general  government  has  with 
pleasure  learnt,  that  peace  and 
order  have  almost  generally  been  re¬ 
stored  in  the  Low  Countries,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  in  some  villages 
the  authorities  have  absented  them¬ 
selves.  It  -is  therefore  our  plea¬ 
sure,  that  there,  and  in  all  other 
places  where  such  may  be  needful, 
the  most  considerable  and  best  in¬ 
formed  magistrates  shall  join  hands, 
and  constitute  themselves  as  a  pro¬ 
visional  government,  with  a  presi¬ 
dent,  empowered,  in  case  of  need, 
to  proceed  immediately  in  afFairs  of 
pressing  necessity, 

Netherlanders  !  our  came  is  safe 
if  we  continue  unanimous  and  pre- 
serve  good  order :  and  that  no  one 
shall  bring  upon  himself  the  charge 
of  cowardice,  or  coldly  consider 
only  his  self-preservation,  to  stamp 
for  ever  the  Netherlands  with  shame 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  let  none  of  you  forget, 
that  if  the  event  of  this  combat 
should  be  doubtful,  every  one  would 
nevertheless  have  to  expect  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  most  dreadful  rage 
from  him  who  envies  Holland  even 
the  slightest  remains  of  her  former 
welfare !  ! ! 

-  Let  none  of  us  forget  that,  if 
we  fail,  our  sons  will  by  new  de¬ 
signs  be  unmercifully  torn  from  our 
breasts,  and  that  the  blood  of  our 
noble  Netherland  youth  must  flow 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  conque¬ 
ror,  because  that  you  hesitate  in 
rising  for  the  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of'  our  dear  country. 

F.  VAN  DER  D.  VAN  MaASDAM. 

Ch  K.  VAN  HoGiNDpRP, 
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At  tbs  Hague ,  Nov.  17. 

As  the  want  of  government  for 
our  dear  state  might  cause  the  most 
dreadful  effects  of  plunder  and 
bloodshed,  should  it  continue  so  for 
a  few  days,  we  have  therefore 
deemed  it  necessary  to  summon  the 
principal  persons  and  ministers  of 
the  old  government,  such  as  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  in  the  year  1794  and  5,  to 
assemble  with  the  utmost  speed ; 
and  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  write 
to  some  of  them  to  make  it  further 
more  known. 

The  meeting:  is  to  be  held  in  the 
house  of  M.  Gysbert  Karel  van 
Hogendorp,  on  the  Kueulerdyk, 
on  Thursday,  the  18th  November, 
at  twelve  o’clock. 

F.  VAN  DER  D.  VAN  MAASDAM. 

G.  K.  van  Hogendorp. 

O.  R  EPELAER  VAN  DrIEL. 

J.  F.  van  Hogendorp. 

F,  I>.  Changuion, 

F.  C,  DE  JoNGE. 

PROCLAMATION. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  HIS  HTGHNESS 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE,  THE 

GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OF  THE 

UNITED  NETHERLANDS : - 

Inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  ! 
— The  moment  is  arrived  for  re¬ 
covering  our  existence  as  a  nation  ; 
the  triumph  of  the  allies  has  laid 
low  the  pride  of  our  oppressor,  and 
has  broken  in  pieces  his  colossal 
power. 

At  this  important  moment  every 
Dutchman  feels  his  courage  inflam¬ 
ed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  by  which 
we  have  been  so  disgracefully  sub¬ 
jugated.  “  National  freedom  and 
independence”  is  ihe  watch-word 
of  every  one  ;  Orange  !  the  gene¬ 
ral  rallying  cry  of  all  who  are  proud 
of  bearing  the  name  of  Dutchmen* 
We  only  fulfil  the  wishes  of  all  our 
fellow-citizens,  by  this  day,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  arrival  of  his  high¬ 
ness 
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ness  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  in 
his  name  placing  ourselves  at  the 
head  of  the  government ;  we  take 
upon  us  this  task,  confiding  in  the 
aid  of  Divine  Providence,  whose 
hand  has  been  so  conspicuously 
manifested  in  the  present  deliver¬ 
ance  of  our  beloved  country,  but 
also  confident  of  the  support  and 
assistance  of  every  Dutchman,  who, 
forgetting  all  that  is  past,  and 
without  distinction  of  rank,  station, 
or  religious  persuasion,  is  with  us 
determined  once  more  to  rescue 
that  native  country,  which, ravished 
from  the  fury  of  the  elements — 
from  Philip  and  Alva,  was  so  glo¬ 
riously  defended  by  the  valour  of 
our  forefathers,  though  it  has  long 
been  covered  with  reproach  and 
dishonour. 

From  this  moment  our  chains 
are  thrown  off ;  no  foreigner  shall 
any  more  tyrannise  over  you  ;  every 
tie  of  compulsion  and  slavish  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  common  enemy  of 
Europe,  to  the  disturber  of  the 
peace,  welfare,  and  independence 
of  nations,  we  renounce  irrevoca¬ 
bly  and  for  ver. 

In  the  name  of  his  highness  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  as  invested 
for  the  present  with  the  supreme 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  we 
release  our  fellowr-citizens  through¬ 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  United 
Provinces  from  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance  and  fidelity  taken  to  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  ;  and  we  de¬ 
clare  to  be  traitors  to  their  country, 
rebels  against  the  legitimate  nation¬ 
al  government,  and  liable  to  all  the 
consequent  penalties,  such  as,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  connection  with  the 
Fiench  government,  or  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  its  authority,  shall  obey 
any  orders  issued  by  it,  or  its  agents, 
or  maintain  any  correspondence  with 
it. 

All  connections  with  our  oppres¬ 


sors,  whose  contempt  and  reproach 
have  kindled  a  flame  in  every  coun¬ 
tenance  and  heart,  are  from  this 
day  at  an  end.  But  this  is  not 
enough  ! 

Dutchmen  !  We  call  upon  you 
unanimously  to  rally  round  the 
standard  which  we  have  this  day 
planted  ;  we  call  upon  you  to  take 
up  arms  like  men,  and  drive  from 
our  confines  the  enemy,  who  still 
appears  to  dare  us  upon  our  terri¬ 
tory,  but  already  trembles  at  our 
union. 

Let  all  of  us  think  of  the  deeds 
of  our  brave  forefathers,  when, 
through  the  immortal  William  I. 
Dutch  valour  broke  out  into  an  in¬ 
extinguishable  flame ;  and  let  the 
noble  example  of  the  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  by  the  most  persevering 
exertions,  accompanied  with  infi¬ 
nite  loss  of  property  and  blood, 
have  broke  to  pieces  the  hated  yoke, 
and  upon  whom  the  dawn  of  de¬ 
liverance  and  victory  now  shines, 
— let  this  example  teach  us  that  the 
issue  cannot  fail  of  success. 

We  have  evcrv  where  intrusted 

J 

to  men  of  tried  military  skill  the 
task  of  a  general  arming  :  they  will 
go  before  you  in  that  danger  which 
can  only  he  of  short  duration,  till 
the  arrival  of  our  allies  for  our  de- 
liverance,. 

Order  and  military  discipline 
shall  distinguish  our  troops  ;  they 
are  inseparable  from  true  valour. 

We  shall  take  care  that  those 
who  fight  for  us  want  for  nothing  ; 
that  our  confidence  never  fail  j  that 
the  God  of  Holland  warreth  for 
us ! 

But  as,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
operations  for  the  arming  and  for 
the  defence  of  the  territory,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  interior  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  very  considerable, 
we  trust  that  the  Dutch  will  not 
deficient  in  this  part  of  their 

duty ; 
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duty ;  the  revenues  of  the  country 
shall  be  expended  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  It  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  one,  therefore,  zeal¬ 
ously  to  discharge  his  obligations 
to  the  treasury  of  the  state ;  and 
he  who  would  acta  fraudulent  part 
under  the  present  circumstances, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to 
his  country,  and  shall  not  go  un¬ 
punished. 

We  order  all  Dutch  magistrates 
to  remain  at  their  posts,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  we  place 
-them  under  the  protection  of  all 
patriotic  Dutchmen. 

We  also  confide  in  that  spirit  of 
order  which  has  ever  distinguished 
the  Dutch  people  ;  that  in  all  the 
offices  of  authority,  and  especially 
in  those  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  every  one  will  continue  in 
the  faithful  and  uninterrupted  per-  . 
formance  of  his  duty,  according  to 
the  laws  still  in  force. 

We  command  and  order  all  au- 
thorities  of  departments,  cities,  and 
towns,  to  make  known  and  affix 
the  present  proclamation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  forms. 

Done  at  the  Hague,  this  21st  of 
Nov.  1813. 

Van  der  Duin  van  Maasdaw, 
G.  K.  van  Hogendorp. 

- TT - - - — - - : - -  — - 

For  the  declaration  of  the  allied 
powers,  see  British  and  Foreign 
History,  p.  376. 


Amsterdam,  Dec.  2, 

PROCLAMATION. 

We,  William  Frederick,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  prince  of  Orange 
and  Nassau,  sovereign  prince  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  Sc c.  to  all  to 
whom  these  presents  come,  greet¬ 
ing- 

You  invited  me,  fellow-country¬ 
men,  to  bring  to  completion  the 

JLS1 3,  - 
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task  so  gloriously  begun  by  your¬ 
selves.  I  have  taken  upon  me  the 
maintenance  of  that  independence 
which  your  courage  restored  j  and 
I  now  promise  to  deem  no  difficul¬ 
ty,  no  labour,  no  sacrifice,  too  great 
on  my  part,  to  convince  you  how 
much  I  love  that  people,  of  whose 
affection  I  have  received  and  am 
daily  receiving  such  signal  proofs. 

But  what  other  is  our  first  duty 
at  the  present  moment,  than  the 
complete  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  our  country,  which  they  have 
so  long  tormented  by  their  oppres¬ 
sion  ?  A  portion  of  that  country 
is  still  the  prey  of  the  enemy,  whose 
designs  and  intentions  the  horrible 
events  at  Woerden  must  make  ma¬ 
nifest  to  us  all.  To  arms,  then, 
Netherlander  !  to4arms!  to  avenge 
the  defenceless  victims  who  fell 
under  the  murderous  sword  of  these 
robbers.  To  arms  !  to  secure  for 
ever  your  wives,  your  children,  and 
your  property,  against  all  possible 
return  of  these  plundering  murder¬ 
ers.  The  old  flag  is  again  the 
point  of  union,  and  the  old  flag 
shall  also  again  revive,.the  ancient 
valour.  Every  moment  of  lethargy 
may  prove  destructive  to  one  or 
other  of  your  towns,  to  hundreds 
of  your  countrymen ;  the  time  is 
come  which  must  prove  for  ever  der 
cisive  of  our  fate  : — lost,  irrecover¬ 
ably  lost,  is  our  country,  should  we 
slumber  upon  the  success  of  our  first 
efforts :  the  country  is  rescued  fop 
ever,  when  its  sops,  animated  with 
one  spirit,  shall  every  where  run  to 
arms,  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
allied  deliverers  of  Europe  the 
Netherlands  united  t.o  France  werp 
involved  in  the  infamy  of  France  ; 
the  Netherlands  united  to  the  allies 
shall  participate  in  the  glory  of 
having  delivered  Europe.  Old 
men  !  the  country  and  Orange  call 
upon  your  sons  able  to  bear  arm^, 

(K)  not; 
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not  to  be  sacrificed  in  battle  in  fo¬ 
reign  climes  for  a  foreign  yoke,  but 
to  protect  yon  and  your  defenceless 
children  from  plundering  and  mur¬ 
der.  Wives !  your  husbands  are 
summoned  to  arms,  not  to  fight 
for  a  foreign  tyranny,  which  would 
leave  you  to  perish  here  in  beggary, 
but  to  secure  you  in  that  tranquil¬ 
lity  for  which  the  country  will  make 
ample  provision. 

And  you  who  cannot  personally 
engage  in  this  contest,  the  noblest 
that  Providence  ever  opened  up  to 
us,  support  those  who  fight  for  you ; 
provide,  by  your  ample  contribu¬ 
tions,  for  their  arming,  clothing, 
and  subsistences — in  short,  for  all 
the  first  necessaries  of  war. 

Plundered  treasuries,  confusion 
and  discord  in  the  administrations, 
were  all  that  your  oppressors  left 
behind  them  ;  but  your  patriotism 
shall  teach  the  oppressors  them¬ 
selves,  that  no  Netherlander  reckons 
that  a  sacrifice  which  may  place  his 
country  in  freedom. 

I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the 
country,- — I  conjure  you  by  your 
past  misfortunes, — inquire  not  what 
you  ought  to  lay  on  the  altar  of 
your  country  ;  ask  only  what  would 
be  your  sufferings,  should  the  rec¬ 
tum  of  your  tyrants,  which  God 
avert !  be  the  effect  of  narrow  cal¬ 
culations. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe,  whose 
magnanimous  sacrifices  have  been 
crowned  with  the  most  glorious  re¬ 
sults,  have  their  eyes  upon  you  at 
this  moment :  our  allies  expect  the 
putting  forth  of  all  our  powers,  and 
we  must  show  them  that  we  are 
not  backward  in  the  noble  strife. 

Again  I  conjure  you  not  to  delay 
your  voluntary  offers  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  our  efforts  towards  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  our  beloved  country. 

Forced  loans  correspondnot  with 
a  people  who  have  freely  taken  upon 


themselves  the  direction  of  their 
own  affairs  ;  and  the  increase  of  the 
debts  of  the  state  is  one  of  those  ex¬ 
treme  measures  the  adoption  of 
which  we  must  avoid.  We  would 
not  commence  our  reign  with  finan¬ 
cial  regulations  which  might  tend 
to  shake  public  credit :  that  good 
faith  with  which  our  ancestors  ful¬ 
filled  their  engagements,  and  which 
we  still  reckon  among  the  virtues 
of  the  Netherlands,  shall  be  sacredly 
observed  by  us  in  all  measures  re¬ 
lating  to  the  finance  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

We  order  our  commissaries  ge¬ 
neral  of  war,  finance,  and  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  to  make  all  the  ne¬ 
cessary  dispositions  for  forwarding 
the  objectof  our  paternal  summons, 
and  to  submit  to  us  the  necessary 
regulations  respecting  the  same. 

We  will  and  order,  that  the  whole 
of  the  sums  arising  from  voluntary 
contributions,  being  set  apart  from 
the  general  revenue  of  the  country, 
shall  be  wholly  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  the  extraordinary  arm¬ 
ing  ;  and  we  require  this  address 
to  be  read  'from  the  pulpits  of  the 
different  churches,  on  the  first  en¬ 
suing  Sunday,  and  otherwise  made 
known  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 

Done  at  the  blague,  this  6th  of 
December,  1813,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  our  reign. 

(Signed)  William. 
By  order,  Van  der  Duin. 

Van  Maasdam. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of 
a  proclamation  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  dated  the  Hague,  Dec.  6. 

PROCLAMATION. 

We,  William  Frederick,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  prince  of  Orange 
and  Nassau,  sovereign  prince  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  &c. 

When  on  the  2d  inst.  We  ac¬ 
cepted 
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cepted  at  Amsterdam  the  sove¬ 
reignty  over  the  United  Netherlands, 
in  consequence  of  the  universally 
expressed  wish  of  the  people,  we 
greatly  wished  to  confirm  and 
crown,  by  a  solemn  installation, 
that  event,  which  binds  us,  our 
children,  and  descendants,  more 
strongly  than  ever  to  the  fate  of  this 
nation.  But  the  circumstances  in 
which  our  country  is  placed,  and 
the  important  occupations  caused 
thereby,  have  made  us  deem  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  reserve  for  the  present 
the  fixing  of  the  time  when  that  ce¬ 
remony  shall  take  place,  in  the 
pleasing  expectation  that  in  the 
coupse  of  a  few  weeks  we  shall  be 
able  to  announce  to  the  nation,  and 
also  to  submit  to  our  beloved  fel¬ 
low-countrymen,  a  constitution 
which,  under  a  monarchical  form, 
which  they  themselves  have  chosen, 
maysecuretothem  their  morals, their 
personal  rights  and  privileges, — in 
one  word,  their  ancient  freedom.  In 
the  mean  time  we  cannot  longer 
delay  taking  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  our  own  hands,  and 
charging  ourselves  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
state. 

We  therefore  now  declare,  that 
the  hitherto  subsisting  general  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  Netherlands 
is  this  day  dissolved, and  that  hence¬ 
forward  no  one  can  or  may  make 
any  order  or  regulation  of  binding 
force,  but  in  as  far  as  it  has  ema¬ 
nated  from  us,  or  from  magistrates 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  us. 


/  • 

The  provisional  government  of  the 
city  of  Leyden,  to  the  good  citi¬ 
zens  of  that  city. 

Citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Ley¬ 
den  ! — Scarcely  had  the  beloved 
prince  of  die  Netherlands  again  set 
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his  foot  on  his  natal  soil,  when  from 
all  sides  the  wish  was  expressed  that 
William  Frederic,  prince  of  Orange 
and  Nassau,  should  stand  not  only 
in  the  same  dignity  and  relation  to 
our  country  as  his  illustrious  an¬ 
cestors,  but  that  he  should  be  so¬ 
vereign  prince  of  the  Netherlands. 

We  heartily  wished,  with  you,  to 
offer  his  highness  this  great  dignity 
in  the  name  of  all  the  citizens,  and, 
like  the  great  city  of  Amsterdam, 
to  salute  him  as  such  on  the  day 
when  our  city  should  be  honoured 
with  his  high  presence. 

But  though  the  joyful  day  is  not 
far  off,  the  inhabitants  of  Leyden 
are  too  impatient  to  wait  for  it  to 
fulfil  their  wish. 

Well,  then,  citizens  and  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Leyden,  from  this  day  for¬ 
ward  we  recognise  the  illustrious 
-descendant  of  the  house  of  Orange 
as  sovereign  prince,  and  respect 
him  as  such.  1 

The  unity  of  the  sovereign  power 
must  now  be  the  corner-stone  of 
our  political  edifice —then  shall  our 
civil  liberty  revive,  and  be  secured 
by  wise  laws.  Then,  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  prince  of  the  blood 
of  Nassau  born  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  educated  in  the  principles  of 
honour  and  the  religion  of  our 
forefathers,  who  knows  our  wants 
and  respects  our  manners,  shall  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Netherlands 
be  begun,  and  under  the  blessing  of 
God  be  happily  accomplished. 

Let  every  one,  then,  take  his 
post  about  our  beloved  prince,  and 
promote,  with  all  his  ability,  the 
great  work  which  he  has  to  accom¬ 
plish  for  our  sakes.  The  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Netherlands,  our  happi¬ 
ness,  and  that  of  our  posterity,  are 
his  sole  object,  and  shall  be  secured 
under  his  government. 

No  sacrifices  can  be  too  great  to 
save,  to  preserve  our  country.  No 

foreign 
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foreign  constraint,  no  domination 
more,  no  external  power,  shall 
longer  drag  our  children  to 
slaughter. 

Let  William  Frederic,  prince  of 
Orange  and  Nassau,  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands,  be  then  the  rally¬ 
ing  point  of  ail  brave  Nether- 
landers.  Be  he  the  shield  against 
which  all  discord  and  party  spirit 
is  broken,  and  stiengthen  the  bond 
by  which  union  gives  power ;  and 
honour  and  prosperity  may  again 
abide  among  us.  The  God  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
bless,  strengthen,  help,  and  support 
him ! 

Done  and  resolved  by  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  of  the  city  of 
Leyden,  the  8th  of  December, 
1 8 i3  ;  and  after  ringing  the  bells, 
published  to  the  people  from  the 
tower  of  the  town -ho use,  on  the 
following  day,  by  the  heads  of  the 
provisional  government  of  the  city 
of  Leyden ,  Anthony  Gustay,  baron 
of  Boetzelaer  ;  Mr.  Girard  us  Mar- 
tinus  Von  Bommel,  Johan  Gael, 
Mr.  Daniel  Michael  Gysbers  Hel- 
dewier,  and  Mr.  William  Peter 
Kleist. 

This  proclamation  was  received 
with  unanimous  acclamations  by 
the  assembled  crowds,  with  the  cry 
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of  Long  live  William  Frederic, 
prince  of  Orange,  sovereign  prince 
of  the  Netherlands  ! 

[A  similar  proclamation  to  the 
above  was  adopted  by  the  citizens 
of  Dort.j 


PROCLAMATION  FROM  FIELD  MAR¬ 
SHAL  THE  MARQUIS  OF  WELLING¬ 
TON  TO  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 

Upon  entering  your  country, 
learn  that  I  have  given  the  most 
positive  orders  (a  translation  of 
which  is  subjoined  to  this)  to  pre¬ 
vent  those  evils  which  are  the  ordi¬ 
nary  consequences  of  invasion, 
which  you  know  is  the  result  of 
that  which  your  government  made 
into  Spain,  and  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  allied  army  under  my  com¬ 
mand. 

You  may  be  certain  that  I  will 
carry  these  orders  into  execution, 
and  I  request  of  you  to  cause  to  be 
arrested,  and  conveyed  to  my  head-? 
quarters,  all  those  who  contrary  to 
these  dispositions  do  you  any  injury. 

But  it  is  requisite  you  should  re¬ 
main  in  your  houses,  and  take  no 
part  whatever  in  the  operations  of 
the  war  of  which  your  country  is 
going  to  become  the  theatre. 

(Signed)  Wellington,, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  . 

ANECDOTES  and  CHARACTERS. 


Early  Life  of  Mr.  Penn., 
[From  Mr.  Clarkson’s  Memoirs.] 


'  TT7ILLIAM  PENN  was  de- 
V  V  scended  from  .  an  ancient 
amily,  respectable  both  in  point  of 
:haracter  and  independence  as  early 
s  the  first  public  records  notice  it. 
The  following  is  a  concise  account 
T  his  origin  : 

“  Among  his  early  ancestors  were 
hose  of  the  same  name,  who  were 
iving,  between  four  and  five  cen- 
uries  ago,  at  the  village  of  Penn  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Further  traces 
f  this  family  are  to  be  found  in 
Pen  lands,  Pen -street,  Pen -house, 
11  of  them  the  names  of  places  in 
fie  same  county. 

1  “  From  the  Penns  of  Penn  in 
[Buckinghamshire  came  the  Penns 
[  f  Penn’s  Lodge,  near  Myntie  on 
ie  edge  of  Bradon  Forest,  in  the 
orth-west  part  of  the  county  of 
l Vilts  or  rather  in  Gloucestershire, 

!  small  part  of  the  latter  being  in- 
)  osed  within  the  former  county, 
n  lere,  that  is,  at  Penn’s  Lodge,  we 
/  now  that  two,  if  not  more,  of  the 
.  lale  branches  so  descended  lived  in 
recession.  The  latter,  whose  name 
■  'as  William,  was  buried  in  Myntie 
lurch.  A  fiat  gravestone,  which 


perpetuates  this  event,  is  still  re¬ 
maining.  It  stands  in  the  passage 
between  two  pews  in  the  chancel. 
It  states,  however,  only,  that  he 
died  on  the  twelve  of  March  15Q1. 

From  William  just  mentioned 
came  Giles  Penn.  Giles,  it  is 
known,  was  a  captain  in  the  royal 
navy.  He  held  also  for  some  time 
the  office  of  English  consul  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Having  intermar- 
ried  with  the  family  of  the  Gilberts, 
who  came  originally  from  York¬ 
shire,  but  who  then  lived  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  he  had  issue  a 
son,  whom  he  called  William. 

“  The  last  mentioned  William, 
following  the  profession  of  his  father, 
became  a  distinguished  naval  offi¬ 
cer.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1621, 
and  commanded  at  a  very  early  age 
the  fleet  which  Oliver  Cromwell 
sent  against  Hispaniola.  This  ex¬ 
pedition,  though  it  failed,  brought 
no  discredit  upon  him,  for  Colonel 
Venables  was  the  cause  of  its  mis¬ 
carriage.  It  was  considered,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  far  as  Admiral  Penn 
was  concerned,  that  he  conducted 
it  with  equal  wisdom  and  courage. 
A  2  After 
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Early  Life  of  William  Penn. 
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After  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second  he  was  commander  under 
the  Duke  of  York  in  that  great  and 
terrible  sea-fight  against  the 
Dutch,  under  Admiral  Opdam,  in 
the  year  where  he  contributed 
so  much  to  the  victory,  that  he  was 
knighted.  He  was  ever  afterwards 
received  with  all  the  marks  of  pri¬ 
vate  friendship  at  court.  Though 
he  was  thus  engaged  both  under 
the  parliament  and  the  king,  he 
took  no  part  in  the  civil  wrar,  but 
adhered  to  the  duties  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  which,  by  keeping  him  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  civil 
commotion,  enabled  him  to  serve 
his  country  without  attaching  him¬ 
self  to  either  of  the  interests  of  the 
day.  Besides  the  reputation  of  a 
great  and  patriot  officer,  he  ac¬ 
quired  that  of  having  improved  the 
naval  service  in  several  important 
departments.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  little  tracts  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  some  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  From  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  wife,  and  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  Radcliffe  church,  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  we  may  learn  something 
of  his  life,  death,  and  character. 
*  He  was  made  captain  (as  this 
monument  records)  at  the  years  of 
twenty-one,  rear  admiral  of  Ireland 
at  twenty-three,  vice  admiral  of 
Ireland  at  twenty-five,  admiral  to 
the  Streights  at  twenty-nine,  vice 
admiral  of  England  at  thirty-one. 
and  general  in  the  first  Dutch  war 
at  thirty-two ;  whence  returning 
anno  1655,  he  was  parliament-man 
for  the  town  of  Weymouth  ;  \66i) 
made  commissioner  of  the  admiralty 
and  navy,  governor  of  the  town  and 
fort  of  K.ingsale,  vice-admiral  of 
Munster,  and  a  member  of  that 
provincial  council,  and  anno  i()6'4 
was  chosen  *  great  captain  ‘com¬ 


mander  under  his  royal  highness  ia 
that  signal  and  most  evidently  sue-* 
cessful  fight  against  the  Dutch  fleet. 
Thus  he  took  leave  of  the  sea,  his 
old  element,  but  continued  still  his 
other  employs  till  1069:  at  that 
time,  through  bodily  infirmities 
contracted  by  the  care  and  fatigue 
of  public  affairs,  he  withdrew,  pre¬ 
pared,  and  made  for  his  end  ?  and 
with  a  gentle  and  even  gale,  in 
much  peace  arrived  and  anchored 
in  his  last  and  best  port,  at  Wan- 
stead  in  the  county  of  Essex,  the 
lf)th  of  September  16/O,  being  then 
but  forty-nine  years  and  four  months 
old.’  These  are  the  words  of  the 
monument. 

“  It  will  be  proper  pow  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  Admiral  Sir  William 
Penn,  descended  in  the  manner  \ 
have  related,  married  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  John  Jasper,  a  merchant 
of  Rotterdam  in  Holland,  and  that 
he  had  a  son,  William,  the  person 
whose  life  is  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work. 

“  William  last  mentioned,  and 
now  to  be  distinguished  irom  Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  William  Penn,  was  born 
in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ca¬ 
therine  on  Tower-Hill,  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  October  1 644. 

He  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  Chigvvell,  in 
Essex,  where  there  was  an  excellent 
tree  grammar  school  founded  only 
fifteen  years  before  by  Samuel  Hars- 
nett.  Archbishop  of  York.  Chig- 
well  was  particularly  convenient  for 
this  purpose,  being  but  at  n  short 
distance  from  Wanstead,  which  was 
then  the  country  residence  of  his 
father.  As  something  remarkable 
is  usually  said  of  all  great  men  in 
the  early  part  of  their  lives,  so  it 
was  said  of  William  Penn  that, 
while  here  and  alone  in  his  cham¬ 
ber,  being  then  eleven  years  old,  hd 
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was  suddenly  surprised  with  an  in¬ 
ward  comfort ;  and  as  he  thought 
an  external  glory  in  the  room, 
which  gave  rise  to  religious  emo¬ 
tions,  during  which  he  had  the 
strongest  convictions  of  the  being 
of  a  God,  and  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  capable  of  enjoying  communi¬ 
cation  with  him.  He  believed  also, 
that  the  seal  of  divinity  had  been 
put  upon  him  at  this  moment,  or 
that  he  had  been  awakened  or  called 
upon  to  a  holy  life.  But  whatever 
was  the  external  occasion,  or  whe¬ 
ther  any  or  none,  or  whatever  were 
the  particular  notions  which  he  is 
said  to  have  imbibed  at  this  period, 
•crtain  it  is,  that  while  he  was  at 
Chigwell  school  his  mind  was  seri¬ 
ously  impressed  on  the  subject  of 
religion. 

*•  Having  left  Chigwell  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  a  private 
school  on  Tower  Hill,  which  was 
sear  his  father’s  London  residence. 
Here  he  had  greater  advantages 
than  before  5  for  his  father,  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  scholarship,  kept  for  him 
a  private  tutor  in  his  own  house. 

“  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
made  such  progress  in  his  studies, 
that  it  was  thought  fit  to  send  him 
to  college.  He  was  accordingly 
entered  a  gentleman  commoner  at 
Christ’s  Church,  Oxford.  He  is 
said  to  have  paid  great  attention  to 
his  college  exercises,  and  yet  to  have 
allowed  himself  all  reasonable  re¬ 
creation.  The  latter  consisted  partly 
of  manly  sports,  in  which  he  took 
great  delight,  and  partly  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  those  young  men  in  the 
university,  who  were  distinguished 

either  bv  their  talents  or  their  worth. 

✓ 

Among  those  of  promising  genius 
he  was  intimate  with  Robert  Spen¬ 
cer,  afterwards  the  well-known  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  and  the  venerable 
John  Locke. 
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**  It  happened,  while  here,  that 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  second 
brother  of  Charles  the  Second,  died. 
He  was  taken  otf  suddenly  by  the 
small-pox  in  the  twenty-first  year 
of  his  age.  The  king,  who  loved 
him  tenderly,  appeared  to  be  more 
concerned  for  his  loss  than  for  any 
misfortune  which  had  ever  befallen 
him.  Indeed  all  historians  agree  in 
giving  this  young  prince  an  amiable 
character,  so  that  there  was  great 
sorrow  in  the  nation  on  account  of 
his  death.  Many  belonging  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  partaking  of 
it,  bot/i  students  and  others,  gave  to 
the  vforld  -the  poetic  effusions  of 
their  condolence  on  this  occasion  5 
and  among  these  William  Penn  was 
not  behind  hand,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  specimen,  taken 
.from  the  Epidia  Academice  Oxo - 
niensis  in  Olitum  ce/sissirni  Prin - 
cipis  Henrici ,  Ducis  Glocestrlensis . 
4to.  1660. 

“  Publica  te,  Dux  magne,  dabant  jejunia 
genti, 

Sed  facta  est,  nato  principe,  festa  dbs. 

Te  moriente,  licet  celebraret  laeta  trium- 
phos 

Anglia,  solemflls  solvitur  in  lachrymas. 

Solus  ad  arbitrium  moderaris  pectora  j 
solus 

Tu  dolor  accedis,  delicisequz  tuis.’* 

“  The  foregoing  elegy  I  cannot 
translate,  particularly  into  metre,  so 
as  enher  to  comprehend  the  full 
sense  of  it,  or  to  do  justice  to  its 
merits ;  and,  unless  it  appear  in  a 
poetic  dress,  the  force  of  it  would  be 
lost.  I  shall,  however,  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  English  readers  only. 

Though  ’tvvas  a  fast  day  when  thou  cam’st, 
thy  birth 

Turn’d  it  at  once  to  one  of  festive  mirth. 
Though  England,  at  thy  death ,  still  made 
her  show 

Of  public  joy ,  she  pass'd  to  public  woe. 
Thou  dost,  alone,  the  public  breast  control. 
Alone,  4elight  and  sorrow  to  the  soul. 
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But  though  William  Penn  was 
a  youth  of  a  lively  genius,  as  this 
little  specimen  intimates,  and 
though  he  indulged  himself  at  times 
in  manly  sports  and  exercises,  as  lias 
been  before  mentioned,  yet  he  ne¬ 
ver  forgot  the  religious  impressions 
which  he  had  received  at  Chigwell 
school.  These,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe. 
This  person,  a  layman,  had  belonged 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  but 
had  then  become  a  quaker.  The 
doctrines  which  he  promulgated 
seem  to  have  given  a  new  turn  to 
the  mind  of  William  Penn,  who  was 
incapable  of  concealing  what  he 
thought  it  a  duty  to  profess.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  discovering  that  some 
of  his  fellow  students  entertained 
religious  sentiments  which  were  .in 

O 

unison  with  his  own,  he  began,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  to  with¬ 
draw  himself  from  the  established 
'Worship,  and  to  hold  meetings 
where  they  followed  their  devo¬ 
tional  exercises  in  their  own  way. 
This  conduct,  which  soon  became 
known,  gave  offence  to  the  -heads 
of  the  college,  who  in  consequence 
of  it  fined  all  of  them  for  -non¬ 
conformity.  This  happened  in  the 
year  i  660; 

'  “  But  the  imposition  of  this  fine 
had  not  the  desired  effect.  It  nei¬ 
ther  deterred  him  nor  his  associates 
‘from  their  old  practices,  noiffrom 
proceeding  even  further  where  they 
thought  themselves  justified  in  so 
doing.  Art  opportunity  for  this 
presented  itself  short  afterwards;  for 
an  order  came  down  -to  Oxford  from 
Charles  the  Second,  that  the  surplice 
should  be  worn  according  to  the 
custom  of  ancient  times,  ~.lt  was 
an  unusual  sight  then  at  that  uni¬ 
versity.  This  sight : operated  differ¬ 
ently  upon  different  persons  j  but 


so  disagreeably  upon  William  Penn, 
who  conceived  that  the  simplicity 
and  spirituality  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
introduction  of  outward  ceremonies 
and  forms,  that  he  could  not  bear 
it.  Engaging  therefore  his  friend 
Robert  Spencer,  before  mentioned, 
and  some  other  young  gentlemen 
to  join  him,  he  fell  upon  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  appeared  in  surplices, 
and  he  and  they  together  tore  them 
every  where  over  their  heads.  This 
outrage  was  of  so  flagrant  and  public 
a  nature,  that  the  college  imme¬ 
diately  took  it  up  5  and  the  result 
was,  that  William  and  several  of  his 
associates  were  expelled. 

“  William  Penn,  after  his  expul¬ 
sion  from  college,  returned  home. 
His  father  is  said  to  have  received 
him  coldly.  Indeed  he  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  displeased  with 
his  son  on  account  of  the  public 
disgrace  which  he  had  thus  incur¬ 
red  :  but  that  which  vexed  him 
most  was  the  change  now  observ¬ 
able  in  his  habits ;  for  be  began  to 
abandon'  what  was  called  the  fa¬ 
shionable  world,  and  to  mix  only 
with  serious  and  religious  people. 
It  was  this  dereliction  of  it  which 
proved  the  greatest  disappointment; 
for  the  admiral  was  fearful  that  all 
the  prospects  in  life  which  he  had 
formed  for  his  son,  and  which  lie 
could  have  promoted  bv  his  great 
connections,  would  be  done  away. 
Anxious  therefore  to  recover  him, 
be  bad  recourse  to  argument.  This 
failing,  like  one  accustomed  to  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  be  proceeded  to  blows  j 
and  the  latter  failing  also,  he  turned 
him  out  of  doors. 

“  The  admiral,  after  a  procedure 
so  violent,  began  at  length  to  relent. 
He  was  himself,  though  perhaps 
hasty  in  his  temper,  a  man  of  an 
excellent  disposition,  so  that  his 
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own  good  feelings  frequently  op¬ 
posed  themselves  to  his  anger  on 
this  occasion.  His  wife  too,  an 
amiable  woman,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  intercession.  Overcome  there¬ 
fore  by  his  own  affectionate  nature 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  her  entrea¬ 
ties  on  the  other,  he  forgave  bis  son. 
But  he  >vas  desirous  of  meeting  the 
evil  for  the  future,  and  he  saw  no 
other  means  of  doing  it  than  by 
sending  his  son  to  France.  He  in¬ 
dulged  a  hope  that  the  change  of 
scene  might  wean  him  from  his  old 
connections,  and  that  the  gaiety  of 
French  manners  might  correct  the 
growing  gravity  of  his  mind.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  in  1 662  he  sent  him  to 
that  country,  in  company  with  cer¬ 
tain  persons  of  rank  who  were  then 
going  upon  their  travels. 

“  The  place  where  William  first 
resided  was  Paris.  While  here,  but 
one  anecdote  concerning  him  is  re¬ 
corded.  It  happened  that  he  was 
attacked  one  evening  in  the  street 
by  a  person  who  drew  his  sword 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  affront.  A  conflict  imme¬ 
diately  ensued.  William  in  the 
course  of  it  disarmed  his  antagonist, 
but  proceeded  no  further,  sparing 
his  life  when  hy  the  confession  of 
all  those  who  relate  the  fact  he 
could  have  taken  it  5  thus  exhibit¬ 
ing,  says  Gerard  Croese,  a  testi¬ 
mony  not  only  of  his  courage,  but 
of  his  forbearance. 

It  is  no  where  said  how  lone 
he  remained  at  Paris  ;  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  his  stay  there  was  very 
short,  and  moroever  that  the  gaiety 
and  dissipation  of  that  city  was  far 
from  pleasing  him  ;  for  we  find  him 
afterwards  with  his  companions  a 
resident  for  some  months,  in  the 
years  1662  and  l6’63,  ac  Saumur; 
wkither  he  had  gone  to.  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  conversation  and.  instruc¬ 


tion  of  the  learned  Moses  Amy- 
rault,  who  was  a  Protestant  minister 
of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Saumur,  and  at 
this  time  in  the  highest  estimation 
of  any  divine  in  France.  His  works, 
such  as  his  Paraphrase  on  the  New 
Testament  and  Psalms,  bis  Apology 
for  his  Religion,  his  Treatise  on 
Free  Will,  his  Exaltation  of  Faith 
and  Abasement  of  Reason,  with 
many  others,  bad  been  then  widely 
circulated  and  read.  The  greatest 
men  in  that  kingdom,  both  Calvi¬ 
nists  and  Catholics,  honoured  him 
with  their  friendship  ;  and  he  was 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  that  the  latter  imparted 
to  him  his  design  of  uniting  the  two 
churches. 

“  The  learned  Monsieur  du  Rose, 
on  seeing  the  print  of  his  friend 
Moses  when  it  came  out,  wrote 
under  it  this  distich  : 

t(  A  Mose  ad  Mosem  par  Mosi  non  fuit 
11 11  us  ^  , 

More,  ore,  et  calamo  mirus  uterqua 
fuit” 

These  lines  the  English  biographer, 
who  has  noticed  the  life  of  Moses 
Amyrault,  has  translated  thus  : 

From  Moses  down  to  Moses  none. 

Among  the.  sons  of  men, 

With  equal  lustre  ever  shone 
In  manners,  tongue,  and  pen. 

Under  a  man  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  William  Penn  renewed  his 
studies.  He  read  the  Fathers :  he 
turned  over  the  pages  of  theology : 
he  applied  himself  to  the  rudiments 
of  the  French  language,  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  proficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  it.  His  residence  here  I  beo-  the 

O 

reader  to  remember,  because  it  will 
throw  light  upon  a  circumstance 
which  wili  require  development  in 
the  course  of  the  present  work. 

“  It  appears  when  he  left  Saumur 
that  he  directed  his  course  towards 
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Italy,  and  that  he  had  reached  Tu¬ 
rin  in  his  way  thither ;  for,  while 
there,  a  letter  reached  him  from  his 
father  desiring  his  return  home. 
His  father  had  then  received  notice 
that  he  was  to  command  the  fleet 
against  the  Dutch,  and  wished  his 
son  to  take  care,  of  the  family  in  his 
absence.  William  in  consequence 
returned.  This  was  in  1664.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  few  opportunities  he  had 
with  his  father,  he  is  said  to  have 
given  satisfaction  ;  for  though  he 
had  not  gone  back  (as  indeed  it 
would  seem  impossible  under  the 
Care  of  Moses  Amyrault)  in  his  re¬ 
gard  and  concern  for  religion,  he 
was  yet  more  lively  in  his  manners 
than  before.  He  had  contracted  also 
a  sort  of  polished  or  courtly  de¬ 
meanour,  which  he  had  insensibly 
taken  frdm  the  customs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  among  whom  he  had  lately 
lived. 

“  It  was  thought  advisable,  as  he 
had  now  returned  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  that  he  should  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  laws  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  father,  he  became  a 
student  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  for  about  a  year,  when 
the  great  plague  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  London,  he  quitted  it, 
with  many  others,  on  the  reasonable 
precaution  of  self-preservation.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  1665,  in 
which  year  he  became  of  age. 

“  It' is  not  probable,  where  men 
have  pursued  a  path  in  conformity 
with  their  belief  of  divine  truths, 
that  any  ordinary  measures  taken  to 
divert  them  from  it  will  be  success¬ 
ful.  The  fire  kindled  in  their  minds 
may  indeed  be  smothered  for  a  time, 
hut  it  will  eventually  break  forth. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  mind  of 
William  Penn  at  this  period.  He 
had  come  from  the  continent  with 


an  air  of  gaiety  and  the  show  of 
polite  manners,  which  the  admiral  . 
had  mistaken  for  a  great  change  in 
his  mind.  But  now,  in  1066,  all 
volatile  appearances  had  died  away. 
The  grave  and  sedate  habits  of  his 
countrymen,  the  religious  contro¬ 
versies  then  afloat,  these  and  other 
circumstances  of  a  similar  tendency 
had  caused  the  spark  which  had 
appeared  in  him  to  revive  in  its 
wonted  strength.  He  became  again 
only  a  serious  person.  He  mixed 
again  only  with  grave  and  religious 
people.  His  father,  when  he  returned 
from  sea,  could  not  but  notice  this 
change.  It  was  the  more  visible 
on  account  of  the  length  of  his  ab¬ 
sence.  He  saw  it  with  all  his  for¬ 
mer  feelings  j  with  the  same  fear 
for  the  consequences,  and  the  same 
determination  to  oppose  it.  Not 
easily  to  be  vanquished,  he  deter¬ 
mined  a  second  time  to  endeavour 
to  break  up  his  son’s  connections ; 
and  to  effect  this,  he  sent  him  to 
Ireland. 

“  One  reason  which  induced  him 
to  make  choice  of  Ireland  for  this 
purpose,  was  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  (who  was 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  that  coun¬ 
try,)  as  well  as  with  several  others 
who  attended  his  court.  The  dukd 
himself  Was  a  man  of  a  graceful 
appearance,  lively  wit,  and  cheerful 
temper;  and  his  court  had  the  re¬ 
putation  of  great  gaiety  and  splen¬ 
dour.  The  admiral  conceived, 
therefore,  if  his  son  were  properly 
introduced  among  his  friends  there, 
that  he  might  even  yet  receive  a 
new  bias,  and  acquire  a  new  taste. 
But  this  scheme  of  the  admiral  did 
not  answer.  Nothing  which  Wil¬ 
liam  saw  there  could  shake  his  re¬ 
ligious  notions,  or  his  determination 
to  a  serious  life.  Every  thing,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  he  saw, 

tended 
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tended  to  confirm  them.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  court,  with  its  pomp  and 
vanity,  its  parade  and  ceremonies, 
as  a  direct  nursery  for  vice  5  and 
as  to  its  routine  of  pleasures,  it  be¬ 
came  to  him-only  a  routine  of  dis¬ 
gust. 

“  Thus  disappointed  again  in  his 
expectations,  but  not  yet  overcome, 
the  admiral  had  recourse  to  another 
expedient,  an  expedient,  indeed, 
which  he  had  always  contemplated 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  other. 
He  had  large  estates  in  Ireland,  one 
of  which,  comprehending  Sbanni- 
gary  Castle,  lay  in  the  barony  of 
Imokelly,  and  the  others  in  the  ba¬ 
ronies  of  Ibaune  and  Barryroe,  all  of 
them  in  the  county  of  Cork.  He 
determined  therefore  to  give  his 
son  the  sole  management  of  these, 
knowing  at  least,  while  he  resided- 
upon  them,  that  he  would  be  far 
from  his  English  connections,  and 
at  any  rate  that  he  would  have  am¬ 
ple  employment  for  his  time.  Wil¬ 
liam  received  his  new  commission. 
He  was  happy  in  the  execution  of 
it.  He  performed  it  also,  after  a 
trial  of  many  months,  to  the  entire 
satifaction  and  even  joy  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  he  was  going  on  in  the 
yet  diligent  performance  of  it,  when, 
alas  !  this  his  very  occupation  (so 
often  do  the  efforts  made  to  prevent 
an  apprehended  evil  become  the 
means  of  introducing  it)  brought 
him  eventually  into  the  situation 
which  his  father  of  all  others  de¬ 
precated  !  Being  accidentally  on 
business  at  Cork,  he  heard  that 
Thomas  Loe  (the  layman  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter  to  have  been  the  person  who 
.first  confirmed  his  early  religious 
impressions),  was  to  preach  at  a 
meeting  of  the  quakers  in  that  city. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  could  re¬ 
turn  to  his  farm  without  seeing  the 


man  whom  he  considered  as  his 
greatest  human  benefactor,  and  still 
more  without  hearing  his  discourse. 
Accordingly  he  attended  The 
preacher  at  length  rose.  He  began 
with  the  following  text :  *  There  is 
a  faith  which  overcomes  the  world, 
and  there  is  a  faith  which  is  over¬ 
come  by  the  world.’  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  he  enlarged,  and  this  in  so  im¬ 
pressive  a  manner  that  William  was 
quite  overcome.  The  words  indeed 
of  the  text  were  so  adapted  to  his 
situation,  that  he  could  hardly  help 
considering  them  as  peculiarly  ad¬ 
dressed  to  himself ;  for,  from  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Chigwell  school 
to  the  present,  there  had  been  a 
constant  struggle  between  himself 
and  the  world,  and  this  entirely  011 
account  of  his  faith.  Such  a  dis¬ 
course,  if  ably  handled,  must  have 
come  home  to  him  in  every  sen¬ 
tence.  He  must  have  seen  his  own 
arduous  conflict  personified  as  it 
were,  and  pourtrayed  before  him. 
He  must  have  seen  the  precipice  cei 
which  he  had  stood,  with  the  gulf 
terrible  below.  He  must  have  seen 

y 

some  angel  in  the  picture  cheering 
him  for  the  efforts  he  had  already 

J 

made,  and  some  other  holding  up  to 
his  view  at  a  distance  a  wreath  of 
never-fading  glory,  which  he  might 
gain  by  perseverance  for  the  time 
to  come.  But  whatever  were  the 
topics  of  this  discourse,  it  is  certain 
that  William  was  so  impressed  by 
it,  that  though  he  had  as  yet  not 
discovered  a  partiality  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  sect,  he  favoured  the  quak¬ 
ers  as  a  religious  body  from  that 
day. 

“  The  result  of  this  preference 
was,  that  he  began  to  attend  their 
religious  meetings  But,  alas !  he 
soon  learnt,  from  the  ignorant  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  times,  that  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  path  which  his  own  con¬ 
fidence 
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science  dictated  to  him,  he  had  a 
bitter  cup  to  drink  :  for  being  at 
one  of  these  meetings  on  the  3d 
of  September  1(567,  he  was  appre¬ 
hended  on  the  plea  of  a  proclamation 
issued  in  1(5(30  against  tumultuous 
assemblies,  and  earned  before  the 
major.  The  latter,  looking  at  him 
and  observing  that  he  was  not 
clothed  as  others  of  the  society  were, 
offered  him  his  liberty  if  he  would 
give  bond  for  his  good  behaviour. 
But  William  not  choosing  to  do 
this,  die  was  committed  with  eigh¬ 
teen  others  to  prison. 

(<  He  had  pot  been  long  there 
when  he  wrote  to  Lord  Orrery,  then 
president  of  the  council  of  Munster, 
to  request  his  release.  We  find  in 
this  letter  nothing  either  servile  or 
degrading.  It  was  written,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  manly  and  yet  de¬ 
corous  manner.  f  Religion,'  says 
he,  6  which  is  at  once  my  crime 
and  mine  innocence,  makes  me  a 
prisoner  to  a  mayor’s  malice,  but 
mine  own  free  man'  He  then  in¬ 
formed  the  earl  of  the  reason  of  his 
imprisonment :  he  showed  him,  that 
the  proclamation  did  not  reach  his 
case ;  and  concluded  by  an  appeal 
to  his  own  good  sense,  and  to  his 
better  knowledge  of  theology,  and 
by  reminding  him  of  his  own  con¬ 
duct,  when  he  himself. was  a  soli¬ 
citor  in  behalf  of  liberty  of  conscience 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
which  could  be  bestowed  upon  the 
land.  This  request,  as  far  as  Wil¬ 
liam  was  concerned,  was  quickly 
granted  ;  for  the  earl  immediately 
ordered  his  discharge. 

te  William  Penn  had  nowr  for  the 
first  time  tasted  persecution  for  hav¬ 
ing  gratified  his  religious  predilec¬ 
tions,  and  had  received  an  earnest 
of  what  lie  might  expect  if  he  con¬ 
tinued  publicly  to  indulge  them  in 
his  own  way.  This  experience. 


however,  had  not  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  desert  bis  new  Christiau 
connections.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  strengthened  him  in  the  resolution 
of  a  closer  union  with  them.  Pie 
had  begun  to  suffer  them.  He  had 
begun  too  to  suffer  for  their  cause. 
Mixing  therefore  more  intimately 
with  them  than  ever,  from  this  pe¬ 
riod,  he  began  to  be  considered  by 
many,  and  even  to  be  called  by 
some,  a  quaker. 

■f(  The  rumour  that  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  quaker  soon  reached  his  fa¬ 
ther.  It  was  conveyed  to  him  by  p 
nobleman  then  resident  in  Ireland* 
who  addressed  him  purposely  on 
the  subject.  The  admiral  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  sent  for  his  son. 
William  immediately  obeyed,  and 
returned  home.  At  the  first  inter¬ 
view  all  appeared  to  be  well-  There 
was  nothing  discoverable,  either  in 
his  dress  or  his  manners,  by  which 
the  information  sent  concerning  him 
could  be  judged  to  be  true.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  con¬ 
cern  of  mind  under  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  laboured,  his  dereliction  of 
the  customs  of  the  world,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
hat,  and  his  communion  with  those 
only  of  the  same  peculiar  cast,  left 
no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  admiral, 
now  more  uneasy  than  ever,  (for  he 
had  tried  his  last  expedient,)  could 
no  longer  contain  himself,  but  came 
to  a  direct  explanation  with  his  son 
on  the  subject.  The  scene  which 
passed  between  them  is  described 
as  having  been  peculiarly  affecting. 
*  And  here,’  says  Joseph  Besse,  (the 
first  collector  of  the  works  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  with  a  Journal  of  hi* 
Life  prefixed,)  ‘  my  pen  is  diffi¬ 
dent  of  her  abilities  to  describe  that 
most  pathetic  and  moving  contest 
which  was  between  his  father  and 
him.;  his  father  actuated  by  natural 
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Jove,  principally  aiming  at  this  son’s 
Temporal  honour  3  he,  guided  by  a 
divine  impulse,  having  chiefly  in 
view  his  own  eternal  welfare  :  'his 
father  grieved  to  see  the  well  ac¬ 
complished  son  of  his  hopes,  now 
ripe  for  worldly  promotion,  volun¬ 
tarily  turning  his  back  upon  it  3  he, 
no  less  afflicted  to  think  a  compli¬ 
ance  vvith  his  earthly  father’s  plea¬ 
sures  was  inconsistent  with  his  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  heavenly  one  :  his  fa¬ 
ther  pressing  his  conformity  to  the 
customs  and  fashions  of  the  times  3 
be,  modestly  craving  leave  to  re¬ 
frain  from  what  would  hurt  his 
conscience:  his  father  earnestly  en¬ 
treating  him,  and  almost  on  his 
knees  beseeching  him,  to  yield  to  his 
desire  3  he,  of  a  loving  and  tender 
disposition,  in  an  extreme  agony  of 
spirit  to  behold  his  father’s  concern, 
and  trouble  :  his  father  threatening 
to  disinherit  him  3  he,  humbly  sub¬ 
mitting  to  his  father’s  will  therein  : 
his  father  turning  his  back  on  him 
in  anger  3  he,  lifting  up  his  heart  to 
God  for  strength  to  support  him  in 
that  time  of  trial.’ 

“  This  interview,  though  some  of 
the  best  feelings  of  the  human  mind 
were  called  forth  in  the  course  of  it 
on  the  part  of  William,  had  not  the 
.desired  effect  :  for  the  die  was  then 
cast;  he  had  actually  become,  a 
quaker.  The  admiral,  after  this, 
gave  up  all  thought  of  altering  the 
general  views  of  his  son.  He  hoped 
only  to  be  able  to  be  prevail  upon 
him  to  give  up  certain  peculiarities 
which  appeared  to  have  little  to  do 
with  conscience,  and  to  be  used 
merely  as  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  a  sect.  He.  therefore  told  his  son, 
that  he  would  trouble  him  no  more 
on  the  subject  of  his  conversion,  if 
he  would  only*consent  to  sit  with  his 
hat  off  in  his  own  presence,  and  in 
that  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 


York.  William,  on  receiving  the 
proposition,  desired  time  to  con¬ 
sider  of  it.  This  agitated  his  fa¬ 
ther.  He  had  no  conception  that 
the  subject  of  his  solicitation  re¬ 
quired  thought.  He  became  im¬ 
mediately  suspicious,  and  told  his 
son,  that  he  had  only  asked  for 
time,  that  he  might  consult  his 
friends,  the  quakers.  William  as¬ 
sured  his  father  that  he  would  do 
no  such  thing  ;  and  having  pledged 
his  word  t b  this  effect,  he  left  him, 
and  retired  to  his  own  chamber. 

It  will  be  asked  by  some,  what 
necessity  there  could  be,  in  a  matter 
apparently  trivial,  to  retire  ei¬ 
ther  for  serious  meditation  or  for 
divine  help  ?  The  answer  can  be 
furnished  only  by  representing  what 
were  the  notions  of  the  quakers  on 
this  subject  at  the  time  in  question. 
I  may  observe  then,  that,  when  they 
were  first  gathered  out  of  the  world, 
they  considered  themselves  as  a  se¬ 
lect  people,  upon  whom  it  devolved 
to  bear  their  public  testimony  by 
abandoning  all  those  fashions  and 
customs  belonging  to  it,  which  ei¬ 
ther  corrupted  or  had  a  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  mind.  Among  others 
they  discarded  what  may  be  called 
the  ceremonial  use  of  the  hat,  such 
as  the  pulling  it  off  on  complimen¬ 
tary  occasions.  This  they  did  in 
particular  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  use  of  the  hat  in  the  way  de¬ 
scribed  was  either  to  show  honour, 
respect,  submission,  or  soLvfe  simi¬ 
lar  feeling  of  the  mind  3  but’ they 
contended,  that,  used  as  it  then  was, 
it  was  no  more  than  a  criterion  of 
these  than  mourning  garments  were 
criterions  of  sorrow.  The  customs 
therefore,  in  their  opinion,  led  to 
repeated  acts  of  insincerity.  A  show 
was  held  out  of  the  mind’s  inten¬ 
tion  where  no  such  intention  ex¬ 
isted. 
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isted.  Now  Christianity  was  never 
satisfied  but  with  the  truth  It  forbad 
all  false  appearances.  It  allowed 
no  action  to  be  resorted  to,  that  was 
not  correspondent  with  the  feelings 
of  the  heart.  Secondly,  in  the  case 
where  the  custom  was  intended  to 
have  a  meaning,  it  was  generally 
the  sign  of  flattery.  But  no  man 
could  give  way  to  flattery  without 
degrading  himself,  and  at  the  same 
time  unduly  exalting  the  person 
whom  he  distinguished  by  it.  Hence 
they  gave  to  the  custom  the  name 
of  hat-worship,  a  name  which  it 
bears  among  them  at  the  present 
day.  Thirdly,  it  was  the  practice 
of  their  ministers,  a  practice  en¬ 
joined  by  the  apostle  Paul,  to  unco¬ 
ver  their  heads,  that  is,  to  pull  off 
their  hats,  both  when  they  preached 
and  prayed.  But  if  they  took  off 
their  hats  as  an  outward  act  en¬ 
joined  in  the  service  of  God,  neither 
they  nor  their  followers  could  with 
propriety  take  them  off  to  men, 
because  they  would  be  thus  giving 
to  the  creature  the  same  outward 
honour  which  they  gave  to  the 
Creator. 

<e  B'rom  this  account  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  the  ceremonial  use  of 
the  hat  was  considered  by  the  early 
quakers  as  more  connected  with  the 
conscience  than  the  admiral  had 
imagined  it  to  be  :  and  in  this  point 
of  view  it  was  considered  by  his  son 
also  j  for  he  looked  upon  the  re¬ 
quest  of  his  father  as  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  call  upon  him  to  pull 
down  one  of  the  human  barriers 
which  he  had  but  just  erected  in 
defence  of  his  own  virtue.  This 


thought  produced  in  him  an  awful 
feeling  ;  for,  if  one  of  these  barriers 
were  destroyed,  the  citadel  itself 
would  be  less  safe.  He  conceived  that 
if  an  inroad,  however  small,  were 
once  suffered  to  be  made  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  other  inroads  would  become 
ixtore  easy.  If  the  mind  gave  way 
but  to  one  deviation  from  what  was 
right,  it  would  more  easily  give  way 
to  others ;  for,  as  in  no  instance  it 
could  do  so  without  losing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  virtue,  so,  this  portion 
being  lost,  its  powers  of  resistance 
would  be  weakened.  Under  this 
impression,  conjoined  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  father’s  applica- 
tion,  he  experienced  a  severe  con¬ 
flict.  He  loved  his  father,  and  reJ 
spected  him  $  yet  he  dared  not  do 
that  which  he  conceived  would  ob¬ 
struct  his  religious  growth.  He 

was  sensible  of  the  duty  which  he 

0  * 

owed  him  as  a  parent  -}  but  he  was 
equally  sensible  of  a  superior  duty 
to  God,  to  whom  ultimately  he  was 
responsible.  Yielding  at  length  to 
these  considerations,  he  found  him¬ 
self  compelled  to  inform  his  father, 
that  he  could  not  accede  to  his  re¬ 
quest.  This  he  did  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  greatest  tenderness  and 
affection,  as  well  as  of  filial  submis¬ 
sion.  The  admiral  heard  his  an¬ 
swer  )  but  could  not  bear  it.  Un¬ 
able  to  gain  the  least  concession 
from  his  son,  and  in  a  point  where 
he  judged  it  impossible  that  persons 
bred  up  as  gentlemen  could  dis¬ 
agree,  he  gave  way  to  his  anger, 
and  in  the  violence  of  the  biast, 
which  followed  it,  he  once  mors 
turned  him  out  of  doors. 
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AFTER  this  he  was  occupied  in 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  his 
father  with  the  government.  His  fa¬ 
ther  had  advanced  large  sums  of  mo¬ 
ney  from  time  to  time  for  the  good 
of  the  naval  service,  and  his  pay  had 
been  also  in  arrears.  For  these  two 
claims,  including  the  interest  upon 
the  money  due,  government  were 
in  debt  to  him  no  less  a  sum  than 
sixteen  thousand  pounds.  William 
Penn  was  desirous  therefore  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  account.  He  was  however 
not  anxious  for  the  money.  Fie 
wished,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take 
land  in  America  in  lieu  of  it,  and 
therefore  petitioned  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  that  letters  patent  might  be 
granted  him  for  the  same.  The 
tract  he  solicited  was  to  lie  North 
of  Maryland.  It  was  to  be  bounded 
on  the  East  by  the  Delaware  River. 
It  was  to  be  limited  on  the  West  as 
Maryland  was,  and  it  was  to  extend 
Northward  as  far  as  it  was  planta- 
ble.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was 
Jed  to  this  step  by  his  father,  who 
before  his  death  had  received  a  good 
report  of  this  tract  from  a  relation, 
and  who  had  received  the  promise 
of  a  grant  of  it  by  way  of  reimburse¬ 
ment  from  the  crown.  But  this  is 
t lie  assertion  merely  of  a  solitary 
writer,  and  is  in  other  respects  im¬ 
probable  ;  for  William  Penn  came 
to  a  knowledge  of  it,  far  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  any  which  could  have 
been  furnished  him  by  his  father, 
in  consequence  of  constant  com- 
jtp  unicat  ip  ns  concerning  it  from 


those  settlers  whom  he  himself  had 
•ent  to  West  New  Jersey,  directly 
opposite  to  which  it  lay.‘  Nor  had 
he  any  desire  to  possess  it  from  any 
views  of  worldly  interest,  such  as 
his  father  might  have  entertained, 
but  chiefly  from  the  noble  motive 
of  doing  good.  Flaving  acted  as  a 
trustee  of  Billynge  for  four  years, 
he  had  seen  what  a  valuable  colony 
might  be  planted  by  a  selection  of 
religious  families,  who  should  emi¬ 
grate  and  dwell  together,  and  who 
should  leave  behind  them  the  vi¬ 
cious  customs  and  rotten  parts  both 
of  the  political  and  religious  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Old  World.  In  this 
point  of  view  any  payment  of  the 
debt  in  money  would,  as  I  have 
said  before,  have  been  nothing  to 
him  compared  with  the  payment  of 
it  in  American  land  :  and  that 
something  like  this  was  his  motive 
for  soliciting  the  grant  in  question, 
may  be  abundantly  shown.  Old- 
mixon,  who  was  his  contemporary, 
states,  that,  *  finding  his  friends, 
the  quakers,  were  harassed  over 
England  by  spiritual  courts,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  as  many  as  would  go  with  him, 
and  thus  conduct  them  to  a  place 
where  they  would  be  no  longer  sub¬ 
jected  to  suffering  on  account  of 
their  religion.’  Anderson,  who 
succeeded  Oldmixon,  speaks  the 
same  language.  In  his  Flistorical 
and  Chronological  Deduction  of  the 
Origin  of  Commerce  he  uses  the 
following  words :  4  The  same  year 
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gave  rise  to  the  noble  English  colony 
of  Pennsylvania  in  North  America. 
Mr.  William  Penn,  an  eminent 
quaker,  and  a  gentleman  of  great 
knowledge  and  true  philosophy,  had 
it  granted  to  him  at  this  time.  He 
designed  it  for  a  retreat  or  asylum 
for  the  people  of  his  own  religious 
persuasion,  then  made  uneasy  at 
home  through  the  bigotry  of  spiri¬ 
tual  courts.’  Such  is  the  statement 
of  these  writers.  The  truth  how¬ 
ever  is,  that  he.  had  three  distinct 
objects  in  view  when  he  petitioned 
for  this  grant.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend  on  this  subject  he  says,  f  that 
he  so  desires  to  obtain  and  to  keep 
the  New  Land,  as  that  he  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  God’s  love,  but  do 
that  which  may  answer  his  kind 
providence,  and  serve  his  truth  and 
people;  that  an  example  may  be  set 
up  to  nations,  that  there  vyas  room 
there  (in  America),  though  not  here 
(in  England)  for  such  an  holy  experi¬ 
ment.’ — Here  then  are  two  of  these 
objects  :  for  to  serve  God’s  truth 
and  people  meant  with  him  the 
same  thing  as  to  afford  the  quakers 
the  retreat  from  persecution  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  by  the  words  which 
followed  these,  it  is  clear  he  had  a 
notion,  that  by  transporting  the  lat¬ 
ter  he  might  be  enabled  to  raise  a 
virtuous  empire  in  the  New  Land, 
which  should  diffuse  its  example  far 
and  wide,  and  to  the  remotest  ages ; 
an  idea  worthy  of  a  great  mind,  and 
such  only  as  a  mind  undaunted  by 
difficulties  could  have  hoped  to  rea¬ 
lize.  The  third  object  may  be  seen 
in  his  petition  for  this  grant;  for  in 
this  he  stated,  that  he  had  in  view 
the  glory  of  God  by  the  civilization 
of  the  poor  Indians,  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Gentiles  by  just  and 
lenient  measures  to  Christ’s,  king¬ 
dom.  In  short,  his  motives  may  be 
summoned  up  in  the  general  descrip¬ 


tion  of  them  given  by  Robert  Proud, 
one  of  his  more  modern  historians, 
and  who  had  access  to  hundreds  of 
his  letters,  and  who  spared  no  pains 
to  develop  his  mind  in  the  most 
material  transactions  of  his  life. 

‘  The  views  of  William  Penn,’  says 
he,  i  in  the  colonization  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  were  most  manifestly  the  best 
and  most  exalted  that  could  occupy 
the  human  mind ;  namely,  to  ren¬ 
der  men  as  free  and  happy  as  the 
nature  of  their  existence  could  pos¬ 
sibly  bear  in  their  civil  capacity, 
and,  in  their  religious  state,  to  re¬ 
store  them  to  those  lost  rights  and 
privileges  with  which  God  and  na¬ 
ture  had  originally  blessed  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  This  in  part  he  effected, 
and  by  those  means,  which  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  following  manner  put 
into  his  hands,  he  so  far  brought  to 
pass  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
strangers,  and  to  fix  in  posterity 
that  love  and  honour  for  his  me¬ 
mory,  which  the  length  of  future  time 
will  scarcely  ever  be  able  to  efface.* 

“  But  to  return  to  the  petition. 
It  was  presented,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  to  the  king.  1  have  now  to 
observe,  that  the  king,  having  read 
it,  sent  it  to  the  privy  council ;  and 
that  the  privy  council,,  having  con¬ 
sidered  its  contents,  sent  it  to  the 
lords  committee  of  trade  and  plan¬ 
tations.  Great  opposition  was  made 
to  it  in  both  places,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  William.  Penn 
was  a.  quaker.  Several  meetings 
took  pi  ace,  in  which  the  objections 
of  the  Duke  of.  York  (by  his  agent 
Sir  John  Werden)  as  proprietor  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  that  which  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  petition,  and  those  of 
Lord  Baltimore  as  proprietor  of 
Maryland,  were  fully  heard  and  de¬ 
bated.  The  advice  too  of  the  Chief 
Justice  North,  and  the  Attorney- 
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General  Sir  William  Jones,  was 
taken  on  the  subject  of  the  grant. 
The  matter  at  length  ended  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  William  Penn  3.  and  he  was 
by  charter,  dated  at  Westminster 
the  4th  of  March  1631,  and  signed 
by  writ  of  privy  seal,  made  and  con¬ 
stituted  full  and  absolute  proprietor 
of  all  that  tract  of  land  which  he 
had  solicited  and  marked  out,  and 
invested  with  the  power  of  ruling 
and  governing  the  same. 

“  This  charter  consisted  of 
twenty-three  sections.  Jn  these  t lie 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  new 
province  were  specified,  and  the 
free  use. of  all  ports,  bays,  rivers, 
and  waters  there,  and  of  their  pro¬ 
duce,  and  of  all  islands,  mountains, 
soils,  and  mines  there,  and  of  their 
produce,  were  wholly  grantedi  and 
given  up  to  him.  He  was  made 
absolute  proprietary  of  the  said  ter-  ' 
ritory,  which  was  to  be  held  in  free 
and  common  soccage  by  fealty  only, 
paying  two  beaver  skins  annually, 
and  one  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  discovered,  to  the  king,  and 
the  said  territory  was  to  be  called 
Pennsylvania  after  his  own  name. 
He  had  the  power  of  making  laws 
with  the  advice,  assent,  and  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  free  men  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  assembled  for  the  raising  of 
money  for  public  uses  3  of  appoint¬ 
ing  judges  and  other  officers  3  and 
of  pardoning  and  reprieving,  except 
in  the  cases  of  wilful  murder  and 
high  treason.  In  these  cases  re¬ 
prieve  was  to  be  granted  oaky  till 
the  pleasure  of  the  king  was  known, 
who  also  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  hearing  appeals.  He  had 
the  power  also  in  new  and  sudden 
circumstances,  where  the  free  men 
could  not  be  suddenly  and  conve¬ 
niently  assembled,  of  making  or¬ 
dinances,  which,  however,  were  to 
be  agreeable  to  reason,  and  not  re¬ 
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pugnant,  to  the  laws  of  England,  or 
to  be  extended'  in  any  sort  to  bind, 
change,  or  take  away  the  right  or 
interest  of  persons  for,  or  in,  their 
lives,  members,  freeholds,  goods, 
and  chattels}  and  all  property  as 
well  as  felonies  were  to  be  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  England,  until  the 
said  laws  should  be  altered  by  him¬ 
self,  or  assigns,  and  the  free  men  of 
the  said  province.  Duplicates  of  all 
law's  made  there  were  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  privy  council  within 
five  years  after  they  wrere  passed} 
and  if  within  six  . months  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  transmitted  such  laws 
were  not  pronounced  void  by  the 
said  council,  they  w’ere  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  approved  of 
and  to  be  valid.  Permission  was 
given  to  English  subjects  to  transport 
themselves  to,  and  to  settle  in, 
Pennsylvania  3  to  load  and  freight 
in  English  ports,  and  transport  all 
merchandize  from  thence  to  the 
said  province,  and  to  transport  the 
fruits  and  produce  of  the  said  pro¬ 
vince  to  England  on  paying  the 
accostomary  duties.  He  had  the 
power  of  dividing  the  province  into 
towns,  hundreds,  and  counties}  of 
erecting  and  incorporating  towns 
into  boroughs,  and  boroughs  into 
cities}  of  erecting  manors,  holding 
courts  baron,  and  of  having  and 
holding  view  of  frankpledge  j  of 
selling  or  alienating  any  part  or 
parts  of  the  said  province,  in  which 
case  the  purchasers  were  to  hold  by 
his  grant  3  of  constituting  fairs  and 
markets  3  and  of  making  ports,  har¬ 
bours,  and  quays,  at  which  ports, 
harbours,  and  quays,  and  at  which 
only,  vessels  were  to  be  laden  and 
unladen.  All  officers,  however,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  farmers  or  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  king’s  customs 
were  to  have  free  admission  thereto. 
He  had  the  power  of  assessing,  rea¬ 
sonably. 
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sonably,  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
free  men  assembled,  custom  on 
goods  to  be  laden  and  unladen,  and 
of  enjoying  the  same,  saving  how* 
ever  to  the  king  such  impositions  as 
were  and  should  bf-  appointed  by 
act  of  parliament.  He  was  to  ap¬ 
point  from  time  to  time  an  agent  to 
reside  in  or  near  London,  to  answer 
for  any  misdemeanour  on  his  part 
against  the  laws  of  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation  ;  and,  in  case  of  such  mis¬ 
demeanour,  he  was  to  make  good 
the  damage  occasioned  thereby 
within  one  year  >  hi  failure  of  which, 
the  king  was  to  seize  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  said  province,  and  to 
retain  it  till  the  said  damage  was 
made  good.  He  was  not  to  main¬ 
tain  correspondence  with  any  king 
or  power  at  war  with  England,  nor 
to  make  war  against  any  king  or 
power  in  amity  with  the  same.  In 
case  of  incursion  by  neighbouring 
barbarous  nations,  or  by  piiates  or 
robbers,  he  had  power  to  levy,  mus¬ 
ter,  and  train  to  arms  all  men  in  the 
said  province,  and  to  act  as  their 
captain-general,  and  to  make  war 
upon  and  pursue  the  same.  The 
king  was  never  to  impose  any  tax 
or  custom  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
it,  either  upon  their  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  upon 
any  merchandize  to  be  laden  or  un¬ 
laden  within  it,  unless  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  himself,  or  the  chief  gover¬ 
nor  appointed  by  him,  or  by  the 
assembly,  or  by  act  of  parliament  in 
England.  This  declaration  was  to 
be  deemed  by  all  the  judges  in  all 
the  courts  of  law  to  be  a  lawful 
discharge,  payment,  and  acquit¬ 
tance  ;  and  no  officer  was  to  attempt 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  premises, 
but  to  aid  him,  his  heirs,  servants, 
agents,  and  others  in  the  full  u^e 
and  enjoyment  of  the  charter.  If 
any  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  num¬ 


ber  of  twenty  should  signify  their 
desire  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
have  a  preacher  sent  to  them,  such 
preacher  should  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
side  and  perform  his  functions 
without  any  denial  or  molestation 
whatever.  If  any  doubt  should 
arise  concerning  the  meaning  of 
any  expression  in  the.  charter,  the 
interpretation  of  it  was  to  be  con¬ 
strued  in  a  manner  the  most  favour¬ 
able  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

t(  It  may  be  proper  to  give  here 
an  anecdote  of  the  modesty  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  as  it  relates  to  the  above 
charter.  On  the  day  when  it  was 
signed  he  wrote  to  several  of  his 
friends  to  inform  them  of  it,  and 
among  others  to  Pi.  Turner,  one  ot 
the  persons  mentioned  to  have  been 
admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  East  New  Jersey.  He  says 
in  this  letter,  that  after  many  wait¬ 
ings,  watchings,  solicitings,  and 
disputes  in  council,  his  country  was 
on  that  day  confirmed  to  him  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  with  large 
powers  and  privileges,  by  the  name 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  which  the 
king  gave  it  in  honour  of  his  father. 
It  was  his  own  intention  to  have 
had  it  called  New  Wales  3  but  the 
under  secretary,  who  was  a  Welsh¬ 
man,  opposed  it.  He  then  sug¬ 
gested  §ylvania  on  account  of  its 
woods,  but  they  would  still  add 
Penn  to  it.  He  offered  the  under 
secretary  twenty  guineas  to  give  up 
bis  prejudices,  and  to  consent  to 
change  the  name  j  for  he  feared 
lest  it  should  be  looked  upon  as 
vanity  in  him,  and  not  as  a  respect 
in  the  king,  as  it  truly  was,  to  his 
father,  whom  he  often  mentioned 
with  great  praise.  Finding  that  all 
would  not  do,  he  went  to  the  king 
himself  to  get  the  name  of  Penn 
struck  out,  or  another  substituted  3 
but  the  king  said  it  was  passed,  and 
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hat  he  would  take  the  naming  of  it 
Upon  himself.  He  concluded  bis 
letter  by  hoping  that  God  would 
make  the  New  Rand  the  seed  of  a 
nation,  and  by  promising  to  use  his 
own  best  endeavours  to  that  end, 
by  having  a  tender  care  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  so  that  it  should  be  well 
laid  at  first. 

“  The  charter  having  been  sign- 
ed,  the  king  ga»'e  it  his  further  au¬ 
thority  by  a  declaration,  dated  April 
the  2d,  to  all  persons  designing  to 
become  planters  and  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  declaration 
pointed  out  to  them  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  province,  and  enjoined 
them  to  yield  all  obedience  to  the 
proprietor,  his  heirs,  and  his  or  their 
deputies,  according  to  the  powers 
gi anted  by  the  said  charter. 

“  William  Penn,  having  now  a 
colony  of  his  own  to  settle,  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  management 
of  that  of  West  New'  Jersey  :  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
him,  that  he  had  brought  it  from 
infancy  to  a  state  of  manhood  ;  to 
a  state  in  which  it  could  take  care 
of  itself.  He  had  sent  to  it  about 
fourteen  hundred  people,  of  whom 
the  adults  were  persons  of  high 
character.  The  town  of  Burling- 
ton  had  been  built.  Farms  had 
risen  up  out  of  the  wild  waste. 
Roads  had  been  formed.  Religious 
meeting  houses  had  been  erected  in 
the  place  of  tents  covered  with  sail 
cloth,  under  which  the  first  settlers 
worshipped.  A  respectable  magi¬ 
stracy  had  been  established.  The 
very  Indians  too  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  had  been  turned  into  friends 
and  benefactors.  'Such  was  the 
situation  of  West  New  Jersey  when 
he  took  his  leave  of  it,  and  therefore 
it  was  with  the  less  regret  he  left  it 
lo  attend  to  his  own  concerns. 

“  The  first  thing  he  did,  after 
t  1613. 


obtaining  the  charter,  was  to  draw 
up  c  Some  Account  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  in  America,  lately 
granted  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  to  William  Penn.’  To  this 
account  he  annexed  a  copy  of  the 
royal  charter,  and  also  the  terms  on 
which  he  intended  to  part  with  the 
land.  It  appears  from  these  terms, 
that  any  person  wishing  to  become 
a  planter  might  then  buy  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  forty  shillings,  but 
a  quit-rent  of  one  shilling  was  to 
be  reserved  to  the  proprietor  for 
every  hundred  acres  for  ever.  Thus, 
if  a  person  had  bought  one  thousand 
acres,  he  would  have  had  twenty 
pounds  to  pay  for  them,  and  ten 
shillings  per  annum  quit-rent.  The 
reason  of  the  latter  sort  of  payment 
was  this,  namely,  that  whereas  Wil- 
-  liam  Penn  held  of  the  king  by  a 
small  annual  rent,  others  were 
obliged  to  hold  of  him  in  the  same 
manner,  having  no  security  or  good 
title  to  their  purchases  but  by  such 
a  mode  of  tenure.  It  appears  also, 
that  renters  were  to. pay  one  shilling 
an  acre  yrearly  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  acres,  and  servants  were  to 
have  fifty  acres  wfen  the  time  of 
their  servitude  expired,  'whether 
men  or  women,  that  quantity  of 
land  being  allowed  their  masters 
for  such  purpose.  He  subjoined 
also  to  this  account  of  Pennsylvania 
his  advice  to  those  who  Were  in¬ 
clined  to  become  adyenturers,  the 
latter  par t  of  which  ran  thus:  c'  I 
desire  all  my  dear  country-folks, 
who  may  be  inclined  to  go  into 
those  parts,  to  consider  seriously  the 
premises,  as  well  the  inconveniency 
as  future  ease  and  plenty ;  that  so 
none  may  move  rashly,  or  from  a 
fickle  but  from  a  solid  mind,  having 
above  all  things  an  eye  to  the  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God  in  the  disposing  of 
themselves;  and  I  would  further 
B  advise 
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advise  all  such  at  least  to  have  the 
permission,  if  not  the  good  liking 
of  their  near  relations,  for  that  is 
both  natural  and  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  all.  And  by  this,  both  natu¬ 
ral  affections  and  a  friendly  and 
profitable  correspondence  will  be 
preserved  between  them,  in  all 
which  I  beseech  Almighty  God  to 
direct  us  ;  that  his  blessing  may 
attend  our  honest  endeavours,  and 
then  the  consequence  of  all  our  un¬ 
dertakings  will  turn  to  the  glory  of 
his  great  name,  and  all  true  happi¬ 
ness  to  us  and  our  posterity.’ 

He  drew  up  next  ‘certain  con¬ 
ditions  or  concessions  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  William  Penn,  proprietary 
and  governor  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  those  who  may 
become  adventurers  and  purchasers 
in  the  same  province.’  These  con¬ 
ditions  related  to  the.  building,  form- 
ing,  and  settling  of  towns,  roads, 
and  lands,  and  to  the  treatment  of 
the  natives,  and  other  subjects. 
They  consisted  of  twenty  articles- 
Among  other  things  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  in  these,  that  no  purchaser  of 
ten  thousand  acres  or  more  shorn d 
have  above  a  thousand  acres  lying 
together,  unless  in  three  years  he 
planted  a  family  upon  every  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  same.— -That  every  man 
should  be  bound  to  plant,  or  man 
so  much  as  should  be  surveyed  and 
set  out  to  him  within  three  years 
after  such  survey,  or  else  a  new 
comer  should  be  settled  thereon, 
who  should  pay  him  his  survey- 
money,  and  lie  himself  should  go 
up  higher  for  his  share. — That  in 
clearing  the  ground,  care  should  be 
taken  to  leave  one  acre  of  trees  for 
every  five  acres  cleared,  especially 
to  preserve  oaks  and  mulberries  for 
silk  and  shipping. —  In  behalf  of  the 
Indians  it  was  stipulated,  that,  as  it 
had  been  usual  with  planters  to  over¬ 


reach  them  in  various  ways,  what¬ 
ever  was  sold  to  them  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  furs  should  be  sold  in 
the  public  market  place,  and  there 
suffer  the  test,  whether  good  or  bad : 
if  good,  to  pass;  if  not  good,  not  to 
be  sold  for  good ;  that  the  said  na¬ 
tive  Indians  might  neither  be  abused 
nor  provoked. — That  no  man  should 
by  any  ways  or  means,  in  word  or 
deed,  affront  or  wrong  any  Indian, 
but  he  should  incur  the  same  pe¬ 
nalty  of  the  law  as  if  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  it  against  his  fellow  planter  ; 
and  if  anv  Indian  should  abuse,  in 
word  or  deed,  any  planter  of  the 
province,  that  the  said  planter 
should  not  be  his  own  judge  upon 
the  said  Indian,  but  that  he  should 
make  his  complaint  to  the  governor 
of  the  province,  or  his  deputy,  or 
some  inferior  magistrate  near  him, 
who  should  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  take  care  with  the  king  of 
the.  said  Indian,  that  all  reasonable 
satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the 
said  injured  planter.  — And  that  all 
differences  between  planters  and 
Indians  should  be  ended  by  twelve 
men,  that  is,  ‘  by  six  planters  and 
six  Indians,  that  so  they  might  live 
friendly  together,’  as  much  as  in 
them  lay,  preventing  all  occasions 
of  heart- burnings  and  mischief.— 
These  stipulations  in  favour  of  the 
poor  natives  will  for  ever  immorta¬ 
lize  the  name  of  William  Penn  ; 
for,  soaring  above  the  prejudices 
and  customs  of  his  time,  by  which 
navigators  and  adventurers  thought 
it  right  to  consider  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lands  they  discovered  as  their 
lawful  prey,  or  as  mere  animals  of 
the  brute  creation,  whom  they  might 
treat,  use,  and  take  advantage  of  at 
their  pleasure,  he  regarded  them  as 
creatures  endued  with  reason,  as 
men  of  the  like  feelings  and  pas¬ 
sions  with  himself*  as  brethren  both 
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by  nature  and  grace,  and  as  persons, 
therefore,  to  whom  the  great  duties 
of  humanity  and  justice  were  to  be 
extended,  and  who,  in  proportion 
to  their  ignorance,  were  the  more 
entitled  to  his  fatherly  protection 
and  care. 

“  4  The  account  of  Pensylvania,’ 
which  was  before  mentioned,  and 
the  ‘  conditions  or  concessions,’  part 
of  which  have  been  just  detailed, 
having  been  made  known  to  the 
public,  many  purchasers  came  for¬ 
ward  both  in  Loncfon  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  particularly  in  Bristol. 
Among  those  in  the  latter  city  J. 
Claypole,  N.  Moore,  P.  Forde,  W. 
Sharloe,  E.  Pierce,  J.  Sifacock,  T. 
Bracy,  E.  Brooks  and  others  formed 
a  company,  which  they  called  <r  The 
Free  Society  of  Traders  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.’  They  purchased  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land  in  trust  for  the 
said  company,  published  articles  of 
trade,  and  prepared  for  embarking 
in  many  branches  of  the  same. 
Other  persons  purchased  also,  and 
among  these  a  great  number  of 
Quakers  from  Wales. 

It  was  necessary,  before  any  of 
the  purchasers  embarked,  that  they 
should  know  something  of  the  po¬ 
litical  constitution  under  which  they 
were  to  live  in  the  New  Land,  as 
well  as  that  it  should  be  such  as 
they  approved.  William  Penn  ac¬ 
cordingly  drew  up  a  rough  sketch, 
to  be  submitted  to  their  opinion,  of 
that  great  Frame  of  Government 
which  he  himself  wished  to  become 
the  future  and  permanent  one  of 
the  province.  It  consisted  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  articles.  These  were  pre¬ 
ceded  by  what  he  called  his  first  or 
l  great  f  undamental,  by  which  he 
1  gave  them  that  liberty  of  conscience 
'  which  the  laws  of  their  own  coun- 
■  ry  denied  them,  and -in  behalf  of 
pvvifich  he  had  both  written  and  suf¬ 


fered  so  frequently  himself.  *  In 
reverence,’  says  he,  e  to  God,  the 
father  of  light  and  spirits,  the  au¬ 
thor  as  well  as  object  of  all  divine 
knowledge,  faith,  and  worship,  I 
do,  for  me  and  mine,  declare  and 
establish  for  the  first  fundamental 
of  the  government  of  my  province, 
that  every  person  that  doth  and 
shall  reside  therein  shall  have  and 
enjoy  the  free  profession  of  his  or 
her  faith  and  exercise  of  worship 
toward  God,  in  such  way  and 
manner  as  every  such  person  shall 
in  conscience  believe  is  most  accept¬ 
able  to  God.  And  so  long  as  every 
such  person  useth  not  this  Christian 
liberty  to  licentiousness  or  the  .de¬ 
struction  of  others,  that  is  to  say > 
to  speak  loosely  ahd  profanely  or 
-contemptuously  of  God,  Christ,  the 
holy  scriptures,  or  religion,  or  com¬ 
mit  any  moral  evil  or  injury,  against 
others  in  their  conversation,  he  or 
she  shall  be  protected  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  aforesaid  Christian  li¬ 
berty  by  the  civil  magistrate.’  With 
respect  to  the  articles  of  the  Fiame 
or  Constitution,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  them  here,  as  the  substance  of 
them  will  be  communicated  in  anu° 
ther  place.  It  may  be  sufficient  fo 
observe,  that  the  merchants  and  ad¬ 
venturers  were  well  pleased  with 
them,  and 'that  they  unanimously 
signed  them.  Nor  was(William  Penn, 
less  satisfied  with  himself,  as  having 
done  his  duty  in  proposing  them,  if 
we  may  judge  from  a  second  letter 
to  R.  Turner,  which  he  wrote  just 
at  the  time  when  he  had  resolved 
upon  them.  i  I  have  been,’  says  he, 
4  these  thirteen  years  the  servant  of 
truth  and  friends  and  for  my  testi¬ 
mony’s  sake  lost  much  •  not  only 
the  greatness  and  preferment  of  this 
world,  but  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
of  my  estate,  which,  had  I  not  been 
what  I  any,  I  had  long  ago  obtain- 
JJ  2  ed. 
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ed.  But  I  murmur  not ;  the  Lord 
is  good  to  me,  and  the  interest  his 
truth  has  given  me  with  his  people 
may  more  than  repair  it  5  for  many 
are  drawn  forth  to  be  concerned 
with  me,  and  perhaps  this  way  of 
satisfaction  hath  more  the  hand  of 
God  in  it  than  a  downright  pay¬ 
ment.  This  I  can  say,  that  I  had 
an  opening  of  joy  as  to  these  parts 
in  the  year  l6til  at  Oxford,  twenty 
years  since  ;  and  as  my  understand¬ 
ing  and  inclinations  have  been  much 
directed  to  observe  and  reprove  mis¬ 
chiefs  in  government,  so  it  is  now 
put  into  my  power  to  settle  one. 
For  the  matters  of  liberty  and  pri¬ 
vilege  (alluding  to  tluse  articles), 
I  purpose  that  which  is  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  leave  myself  and  succes¬ 
sors  no  power  of  doing  mischief, 
that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not 
hinder  the  good  of  a  whole  country.’ 

The  Conditions  and  Frame  of 
Government  having  been  mutually 
signed,  three  ships  full  of  passen¬ 
gers  set  sail  for  Pennsylvania  ;  two 
from  London,  and  one  from  Bristol. 
It  appears  that  the  John  and  Sarah 
from  London,  Henry  Smith  mas¬ 
ter,  arrived  first';  and  the  Bristol 
Factor,  Roger  Drew  master,  the 
next.  The  last  vessel  arrived  at  the 
place  where  Chester  now  stands. 
H  jre  the  passengers,  seeing  some 
houses,  went  on  shore, ;  and  here, 
the  rivtr  being  frozen  up  that  night, 
they  remained  all  the  winter.  The 
other  London  ship,  the  Amity, 
Richard  Dimon  master,  was  blown 
off  with  her  passengers  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the 
province  till  the  spring  of  the  next 
year. 

“  In  one  of  these  ships  went  Co¬ 
lonel  William  Markham.  He  was 
a  relation  of  William  Penn,  and 
was  to  he  his  secretary  when  lie 
himself  should  arrive.  lie  was  at¬ 


tended  by  several  commissioners, 
whose  object  was  to  confer  with 
the  Indians  respecting  their  lands, 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  with 
them  a  league  of  eternal  peace. 
With  this  view  they  were  enjoined 
in  a  solemn  manner  to  treat  them 
with  all  possible  candour,  justice, 
and  humanity.  They  were  the  bear¬ 
ers  also  of  a  letter  to  them,  which 
William  Penn  wrote  with  his  own 
hand,  and  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy  : 

“  ‘  There  is  a  great  God,  and 
Power,  which  hath  made  the  world 
and  all  things  therein,  to  whom 
you,  and  I,  and  all  people  owe 
their  being  and  well-being;,  and  to 
whom  you  and  I  must  one  day  give 
an  account  for  all  that  we  have 
done  in  the  world. 

f  This  great  God  has  written 
his  law  in  oar  hearts,  by  which  we 
are  taught  and  commanded  to  love, 
and  to  help,  and  to  do  good  to  one 
another.  Now  this  great  God  hath 
been  pleased  to  make  me  concerned 
in  your  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
king  of  the  country  where  I  live 
hath  given  me  a  great  province 
therein:  bat  I  desire  to  enjoy  it 
with  your  love  and  consent,  that 
we  may  always  live  together  as 
neighbours  and  friends ;  else  what 
would  the  great  God  do  to  us,  who 
hath  made  us  (not  to  devour  and 
destroy  one  another,  but)  to  live 
soberly  and  kindly  together  in  the 
world  ?  Now,  I  would  have  you 
we  ll  observe,  that  I  am  very  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  unkindness  and  injustice 
which  have  been  too  much  exer¬ 
cised  toward  you  by  the  people  ot 
these  parts  of  the  world,  who  have 
sought  themselves  to  make  great 
advantages  ny  you,  rather  than  to 
be  examples  of  goodness  and  pa¬ 
tience  unto  you.  This  I  hear  hath 
been  a  matter  of  trouble  to  you, 
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and  caused  great  grudging  and  ani¬ 
mosities,  sometimes  to  the  shedding 
of  blood  ;  which  hath  made  the 
great  God  angry.  But  I  am  not  such 
a  man,  as  is  well  known  in  my  own 
country.  I  have  great  love  and  re¬ 
gard  toward  you,  and  desire  to  win 
and  gain  your  love  and  friendship 
by  a  kind,  just,  and  peaceable  life  3 
and  the  people  I  send  are  of  the 
same  mind,  and  shall  in  all  things 
behave  themselves  accordingly  3  and 
it'  in  any  thing  any  shall  offend 
you  or  your  people,  you  shall  have 
a  full  and  speedy  satisfaction  for 
the  same,  by  an  equal  number  of 
just  men  on  both  sides,  that  by  no 
means  you  may  have  just  occasion 
of  being  offended  against  them. 

“  *  I  shall  shortly  come  to  see 
you  myself,  at  which  time  we  may 
more  largely  and  freely  confer  and 
discourse  of  these  matters.  In  the 
mean  time  I  have  sent  my  commis¬ 
sioners  to  treat  with  you  about  land 
nnd  a  firm  league  of  peace.  Let 
me  desire  you  to  be  kind  to  them 
and  to  the  people,  and  receive  the 
presents  and  tokens  which  I  have 
sent  you,  as  a  testimony  of  my  good 
will  to  you,  and  of  my  resolution  to 
live  justly,  peaceably,  and  friendly 
with  you 

“  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

“  *  William  Penn." 

t(  About  this  time  William  Penn 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society.  He  had  before  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  instruments  in  founding 
it  j  but  in  the  present  year  he  wrote 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed 
to  him  the  satisfaction  he  felt  on 
hearing  of  the  progress  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  as  well  as  the  high  opi¬ 
nion  he  entertained  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  result  to  science 
from  its  labours,  and  in  which, (now 


going  out  toPennsylvania)he  offered 
to  contribute  to  its  usefulness  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  It  is  probable 
from  this  letter,  that  Dr.  Wallis 
was  the  person  who  nominated  him 
to  the  above  honour. 

«  About  this  time  his  mother 
died,  for  whom  he  had  the  deepest 
filial  affection.  She  had  often  in¬ 
terposed  in  his  behalf,  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  angry  with  him  for  his  de¬ 
reliction  of  church  principles  and 
of  the  honours  and  fashions  of  the 
world,  and  she  took  him  under  her 
wing  and  supported  him  when  he 
was  turned  out  of  doors  for  the 
same  reason.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
so  affected  by  her  death,  that  he  was 
ill  for  some  days.  A  letter  has  come 
down  to  us,  which  he  wrote  at 
this  time  in  answer  to  a  friend  who 
had  solicited  his  advice,  from  which 
we  may  collect  that  he  had  been 
certainly  indisposed  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  as  the  language  of  grief 
is  usually  short,  so  the  conciseness 
of  this  letter,  together  with  the  sen¬ 
timent  contained  in  it,  seems  to 
imply  that  his  mind  was  then  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  event,  and  his  reli¬ 
gious  consideration  of  it.  It  runs 
thus  : 

*  “  Dear  Friend, 

“  Both  thy  letters  came  in  a  few 
days  one  of  the  other.  My  sickness 
upon  my  mother’s  death,  who  was 
last  seventh  day  interred,  permit¬ 
ted  me  not  to  answer  thee  so  soon 
as  desired  3  but  on  a  serious  weigh¬ 
ing  of  thy  inclinations,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  to  last  thy  uneasiness  uigder 
my  constrained  silence,  it  is  most 
clear  to  me  to  counsel  thee  to 
sink  down  into  the  seasoning,  set¬ 
tling  gift  of  God,  and  to  wait  10 
distinguish  between  thy  own  de¬ 
sires  and  the  Lord’s  requirings.’’ 
tf  Having  paid  the  last  earthly  of¬ 
fices  of  respect  to  his  mother,  lie 
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began  by  degrees  to  turn  his  mind 
to  his  American  concerns.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  publish  the 
Frame  of  Government  or  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter.  To  this  he  ad¬ 
ded  a  noble  preface,  containing  his 
own  thoughts  upon  the  origin,  na¬ 
ture,  object,  and  modes  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  a  preface,  indeed,  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  full  of  wise  and  just  sen¬ 
timents,  that  I  should  fail  m  my 
duty  if  I  were  to  withhold  it  from 
the  reader. 

te  e  When  the  great  and  wise 
God  had  made  the  world,  of  all 
his  creatures  it  pleased  him  to 
choose  man  his  deputy  to  rule  it  : 
and  to  fit  him  for  so  great  a  charge 
and  trust,  he  did  not  only  qualify 
him  with  skill  and  power,  but  with 
integrity  to  use  them  justly.  This 
native  goodness  was  equally  his  ho¬ 
nour  and  his  happiness  ;  and, 
whilst  he  stood  here,  all  went  well; 
there  was  no  need  of  coercive  or 
compulsive  means ;  the  precept  of 
divine  love  and  truth  in  his  bosom 
was  the  guide  and  ,  keeper  of  his 
innocency.  But  lust,  prevailing  a- 
gainst  duty,  made  a  lamentable 
breach  upon  it ;  and  the  law,  that 
had  before  no  power  over  him, 
took  place  upon  him  and  his  diso¬ 
bedient  posterity,  that  such  as 
would  not  live  conformable  to  the 
holy  law  within,  should  fall  under 
the  reproof  and  correction  of  the 
just  law  without,  in  a  judicial  admi¬ 
nistration. 

“  *  This  the  apostle  teaches  in 
divers  of  his  epistles.  f  The  law,’ 
says  he,  f  was  added  because  of 
transgression.’  In  another  place, 
(  knowing  that  the  law  was  not 
made  for  the  righteous  man, 
but  for  the  disobedient  and  un¬ 
godly,  tor  sinners,  for  unholy 
and  profane,  for  murderers,’  and 


others.  But  this  is  not  all,  he  opens 
and  carries  the  matter  of  govern¬ 
ment  a  little  further  :  *  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  pow¬ 
ers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of 
God.  The  powers  that  be  are  or¬ 
dained  of  God:  whosoever  there¬ 
fore  resisteth  the  power  re-isteth 
the  ordinance  of  God  :  for  rulers 
are  not  a  terror  to  good  works  but 
to  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be.  a- 
fraid  of  the  power  r  Do  that  which 
is  good,  and  thou  shah  have  praise 
of  the  same  He  is  the  minister 
of  God  to  thee  for  good. — -—Where¬ 
fore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience 
sake.’ 

“  •'  This  settles  the  divine  right 
of  government  beyond  exception, 
and  that  for  two  ends:  first,  to  ter¬ 
rify  evil  doers  :  secondly,  to  cherish 
those,  that  do  well  ;  which  gives  . 

7  O  j 

government  a  life  beyond  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  makes  it  as  durable  in 
the  world  as  good  men  shall  be, 
so  that  government  seems  to  me  a 
part  of  religion  itself,  a  thing  sa¬ 
cred  in  its  institution  and  end  :  for, 
if  it  does  not  directly  remove  the 
came,  it  crushes  the  effects  of  evil, 
and  is,  as  such,  though  a  lower,  yet 
an  emanation  of  the  same  divine 
Power  that  is  both  author  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  pure  religion  ;  the  difference 
lying  here,  that  the  one  is  more 
free  and  mental,  the  other  more 
corporal  and  compulsive  in  its  ope¬ 
ration;  but  that  is  only  to  evil-do¬ 
ers,  government  itself  being  other¬ 
wise  as  capable  of  kindness,  good¬ 
ness,  and  charity,  as  a  more  pri¬ 
vate  society.  They  weakly  err,  who 
think  there  is  no  other  use  of  go¬ 
vernment  than  correction,  which  is 
the  coarsest  part  of  it.  Daily  expe¬ 
rience  tells  us,  that  the  care  and  re¬ 
gulation  qt  many  other  affairs,  more 
soft  and  daily  necessary,  make  up 
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muctv  the  greatest  part  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  which  must  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  peopling  of  the  world, 
had  Adam  never  fallen,  and  will 
continue  among  men  on  earth  un¬ 
der  the  highest  attainments  they 
may  arrive  at  by  the  coming  of  the 
blessed  second  Adam,  the  Lord 
from  heaven.  Thus  much  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  general  as  to  its  rise 
and  end. 

“  f  For  particular  frames  and  .mo¬ 
dels,  it  will  become  me  to  say  lit¬ 
tle,  and,  comparatively,  I  will  say 
nothing.  My  reasons  are,  first,  that 
the  age  is  too  nice  and  difficult  for 
it,  there  being  nothing  the  wits  of 
men  are  more  busy  and  divided 
upon.  ’Tis  true  they  seem  to  agree 
in  the  end;  to  wit,  happiness  5  but 
in  the  means  they  differ,  as  to  di¬ 
vine,  so  to  this  human  felicity  ;  and  . 
the  cause  is  much  the  same,  not  al¬ 
ways  want  of  light  and  knowledge, 
but  want  of  using  them  rightly. 
Men  side  with  their  passions  against 
their  reason  ;  and  their  sinister  in¬ 
terests  have  so  strong  a  bias  upon 
their  minds,  that  they  lean  to  them 
against  the  good  of  the  things  they 
know. 

“  i  Secondly,  I  do  not  find  a  mo¬ 
del  in  the  world,  that  time,  place, 
and  some  singular  emergencies  have 
not  necessarily  altered;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  frame  a  civil  government  that 
shall  serve  all  places  alike. 

‘  Thirdly,  I  know  what  is  said 
by  the  several  admirers  of  monar¬ 
chy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy, 
which  are  the  rule  of  one,  of  a 
few,  and  of  many,  and  are  the 
three  common  ideas  of  government 
when  men  discourse  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  But  1  choose  to  solve  the 
controversy  with  this  small  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  it  belongs  to  all  three  : 
Any  government  is  free  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  it,  whatever  be  the  frame, 
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where  the  laws  rule  and  the  people 
are  a  party  to  those  laws ;  and  more 
than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  or 
confusion. 

“  But,  lastly,  when  all  is  said, 
there  is  hardly  one  frame  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world  so  ill  designed  by 
its-  first  founders,  that  in  good 
hands  would  not  do  well  enough  ; 
and  story  tells  us,  that  the  best  in 
ill  ones  can  do  nothing  that  is  great 
and  good  ;  witness  the  Jewish  and 
Roman  states.  Governments,  like 
clocks,  go  from  the  motion  men 
give  therm;  and  as  governments  are 
made  and  moved  by  men,  so  by 
them  they  are  ruined  too.  Where¬ 
fore  governments  rather  depend 
upon  men,  than  men  upon  govern¬ 
ments.  Let  men  be  good,  and  the 
government  cannot  be  bad.  If  it 
be  ill,  they  will  cure  it.  But  if 
men  be  bad,  let  the  government  be 
never  so  good,  they  will  endeavour 
to  warp  and  spoil  it  to  their  turn. 

<<r  I  know  some  say.  Let  us  have 
good  laws,  and  no  matter  tor  the 
men  that  execute  them.  But  let 
them  consider,  that  though  good 
laws  do  well,  good  men  do  better; 
for  good  laws  may  want  good  men, 
and  be  abolished  or  invaded  by  ill 
men:  but  good  men  will  never 
want  good  laws,  nor  suffer  ill  ones. 
’Tis  true  good  laws  have  some  awe 
upon  ill  ministers,  but  that  is 
where  these  have  not  power  to  es¬ 
cape  or  abolish  them,  and  where 
the  people  are  generally  wise  and 
good  :  but  a  loose  and  depraved 
people  (which  is  to  the  question) 
love  laws  and  an  administration  like 
themselves.  That  therefore,  which 
makes  a  good  constitution,  must 
keep  it ;  namely,  men  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  qualities  that,  because 
they  descend  not  with  worldly  in¬ 
heritances,  must  be  carefully  pro¬ 
pagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of 
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youth,  for  which  after-ages  will 
owe  more  to  the  care  and  prudence 
of  founders  and  the  successive  ma¬ 
gistracy,  than  to  their  parents  for 
their  private  patrimonies. 

<<r  ‘  These  considerations  of  the 
weight  of  government,  and  the  nice 
and  various  opinions  about  it,  made 
it  uneasy  to  me  to  think  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  ensuing  Frame  and  Con? 
ditional  Laws,  foreseeing  both  the 
censures  they  will  meet  with  from 
men  of  differing  humours  and  en¬ 
gagements,  and  the  occasion  they 
may  give  of  discourse  beyond  my 
design. 

“  ‘  But  next  to  the  power  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  which  is  a  solicitor  that 
wiil  take  no  denial,  this  induced 
me  to  a  compliance,  that  we  have, 
with  reverence  to  God  and  good 
conscience  to  men,  to  the  best  of 
our  skiil  contrived  and  composed 
the  Frame  and  Laws  of  this  go¬ 
vernment  to  the  gieat  end  of  go¬ 
vernment,  to  support  power  in  re¬ 
verence  with  the  people,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of 
power,  that  they  may  be  free  by 
their  just  obedience,  and  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  honourable  for  their  just 
administration  5  for  liberty  without 
obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedi¬ 
ence  without  liberty  is  slavery.  To 
carry  this  evenness  is  partly  owing 
to  the  constitution,  and  partly  to 
the  magistracy.  Where  either  ot 
these. fail,  government  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  convulsions  ;  but  where  both 
are  wanting,  it  must  be  totally  sub¬ 
verted  :  then  where  both  meet,  the 
government  isliketo  endure,  which 
I  humbly  pray  and  hope  to  God 
will  please  to  make  the  lot  of  this 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  men.’ 

“  1  he  Frame,  which  followed  this 
preface,  consisted  of  twenty-four 
articles  ;  and  the  laws,  which  were 
annexed  to  the  latter,  were  forty. 


“  By  the  frame  the  government 
was  placed  in  the  governor  and 
freemen  of  the.  province,  out  oi 
whom  were  to  be  formed  two  bo¬ 
dies ;  namely,  a  provincial  council 
and  a  general  assembly.  These  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  ;  and 
though  the  governor  or  his  deputy 
was  to  be  perpetual  president,  he 
was  to  have  but  a  treble  vote.  The 
provincial  council  was  to  consist  of 
seventy  two  members.  One  third 
part,  that  is,  twenty-four  of  them, 
were  to  serve  for  three  years,  one 
third  for  two,  and  the  other  third 
for  one;  so  that  there  might  be  an 
annual  succession  of  twenty-four 
new  members,  each  third  part  thus 
continuing  for  three  years  and  no 
longer.  It  was  the  office  of  this 
council  to  prepare  and  propose  bills, 
to  see  that  the  laws  were  executed, 
to  take  care  of  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  province,  to  settle  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  ports,  cities,  market  towns, 
reads,  and  other  public  places,  to 
inspect  the  public  treasury,  to  erect 
courts  of  justice,  institute  schools, 
and  reward  the  authors  of  useful 
discovery.  Not  legs  than  two  thirds 
of  these  were  necessary  to  make  a 
quorum  ;  and  the  consent  of  not 
less  than  two  thirds  of  such  quorum 
in  all  matters  of  moment.  The  ge¬ 
neral  assembly  was  to  consist  the 
first  year  of  ad  the  freemen,  and 
the  next  of  two  hundred.  These 
were  to  be  increased  afterward  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  increase  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  province.  They  were 
to  Have  no  deliberative  power  ;  but, 
when  bills  were  hrought  to  them 
from  the  governor  and  provincial 
council,  to  pass  or  reject  them  by 
a  plain  yes  or  no.  They  were  to  pre¬ 
sent  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the 
peace  to  the  governor,  a  double 
number  for  his  choice  of  half.  They 
were  to  be  elected  annually.  All 
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elections  of  members,  whether  to 
the  provincial  council  or  general 
assembly,  were  to  be  by  ballot. 
And  this  charter  or  frame  cf  go¬ 
vernment  was  not  to  be  altered, 
changed,  or  diminished  in  any  part 
or  clause  of  it,  without  the  consent 
of  the  governor,  or  his  heirs  or  as¬ 
signs,  and  six  parts  out  of  seven  of 
the  freemen  both  in  the  provincial 
council  and  general  assembly. 

“  With  respect  to  the  laws, 
which  I  said  before  were  forty  in 
number,  I  shall  only  at  present  ob¬ 
serve  of  them,  that  they  related  to 
whatever  may  be  included  under 
the  term  ‘  Good  Government  of 
the  Province;’  some  of  them  to  li¬ 
berty  of  conscience;  others  to  civil 
officers  and  their  qualifications ; 
others  to  offences;  others  to  legal 
proceedings,  such  as  pleadings,  pro¬ 
cesses,  fines,-  imprisonments,  and 
arrests;  others  to  the  natural  ser¬ 
vants  and  poor  of  the  province. 
With  respect  to  all  of  them  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  like  the  frame 
itself,  they  could  not  be  altered  but 
by  the  consent  of  the  governor,  or 
his  heirs,  and  the  consent  of  six 
parts  out  of  seven  of  the  two  bodies 
before  mentioned. 

“  William  Penn,  having  publish¬ 
ed  the  Frame  as  now  concisely  t  x- 
plained,  thought  it  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
future  claim  or  even  pretence  of 
claim  by  the  Duke  of  York  or  his 
heirs  upon  the  province,  to  obtain 
from  his  royal  highness  a  deed  of 
release  for  the  same.  This  deed  was 
accordingly  made  out.  It  witnessed, 
that  his  royal  highness  out  of  a 
special  regai d  to  the  memory  and 
faithful  and  eminent  services  per¬ 
formed  by  Vice-admiral  Sir  William 
Penn  to  his  Majesty  and  to  his  said 
royal  highness,  and  for  the  better 
encouragement  of  William  penn* 


his  son,  to  proceed  in  the  culti¬ 
vating  and  improving  the  tract  of 
land  then  called  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  reducing  the  savage  and  barba¬ 
rous  nations  thereof  to  civility,  and 
for  the  good  will  which  his  said 
roy.d  highness  had  and  bore  to  the 
said  William  Penn,  his  son,  did  for 
himself  and  his  heirs  quit  and  re¬ 
lease  for  ever  to  the  said  William 
Penn  and  his  heirs  all  the  said  tract 
of  land.  This  deed  was  signed  by 
his  royal  highness  on  the  21st  of 
August  ]68i,  and  was  sealed  and 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  John 
Werden  and  George  Man. 

t(  Besides  the  above,  he  obtained 
of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
York  his  right,  title*  and  interest  in 
another  Pact  of  land,  of  respecta¬ 
ble  extent,  which  lay  contiguous  to 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  at  that  time 
inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Swedes, 
The  Dutch  had  long  before  made 
war  upon  and  conquered  the  Swedes; 
and  the  English  had  afterwards  con¬ 
quered  both,  and  had  annexed  the 
country  they  occupied  to  that  which 
belonged  to  his  royal  highness,  and 
placed  it  under  his  government  of 
New  York.  This  tract  then,  which 
was  known  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  The  Territories,  was  presented 
to  William  Penn.  It  was  made  over 
to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,,  by 
two  deeds  of  feoffment,  dated  the 
24th  of  August  lb'S 2,  in  which  the 
boundaries  were  duly  specified,  and 
particularly  those  between  the  said 
territories  and  Maryland. 

“  William  Penn  had  now  done 
almost  every  thing  that  he  judged  to 
be'  necessary  previously  to  his  em¬ 
barkation.  He  had  barred  all  claim 
from  the  Duke  of  York  upon  his 
province  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had 
added  the  territories  to  it,  upon 
which  there  was  a  considerable  po¬ 
pulation.  He  '  had  published  his 
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Frame  of  Government  and  Laws, 
which  were  suitable  to  both.  He 
had  engaged  a  ship  for  the  voyage. 
He  had  put  most  of  his  stores,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  other  articles  on  board. 
There  was  yet,  however,  one  thing 
which  he  was  desirous  of  doing. 
His  mind,  as  the  time  of  his  depar¬ 
ture  drew  near,  began  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  affected  about  his  wife  and 
children,  and  particularly  about  their 
spiritual  welfare,  during  an  absence 
the  length  of  which,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  wants  of  an  infant- 
settlement  daily  to  be  attended  to, 
he  could  not  foresee.  He  resolved 
therefore  to  put  down  what  occur¬ 
red  to  him  in  the  way  of  advice  to 
them  as  to  their  conduct  during  his 
absence,  and  to  leave  with  them  in 
form  of  a  letter.  This  letter  has 
been  preserved ;  and  as  it  is  very 
beautiful  on  account  of  the  simpli¬ 
city  and  patriarchal  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  truly  valuable  on 
account  of  its  contents,  I  shall  give 
it  as  an  acceptable  present  to  such 
readers  as  may  not  yet  have  seen 
it  : 

“  ‘  My  dear  wife  and  children, 

^  f  My  love,  which  neither  sea, 
nor  land,  nor  death  itself,  can  ex¬ 
tinguish  or  lessen  toward  you,  most 
endearly  visits  you  with  eternal  em¬ 
braces,  and  will  abide  with  you  for 
ever:  and  may  the  God  of  my  life 
watch  over  you,  and  bless  you,  and 
do  you  good  in  this  world  and  for 

ever  ! - Some  things  are  upon  my 

spirit  to  leaye  with  you  in  your  re¬ 
spective  capacities,  as  I  am  to  one 
a  husband,  and  to  the  rest  a  father, 
if  I  should  never  9ee  you  more  in 
lb  is  world. 

<f  ‘  My  dear  wife !  remember 
thou  wast  the  love  of  my  youth 
and  much  the  joy  of  my  life  ;  the 
most  beloved  as  well  as  most  wor¬ 
thy  of  all  my  earthly  comforts  and 


the  reason  of  that  love  was  more 
thy  inward  than  thy  outward  excel¬ 
lencies,  which  yet  were  many.  God 
knows,  and  thou  knowest  it,  I  can 
say  it  was  a:match  of  Providence’s 
making ;  and  God’s  image  in  us 
both  was  the  first  thing,  and  the 
most  amiable  and  engaging  orna¬ 
ment  in  our  eyes.  Now  I  am  to 
leave  thee,  and  that  without  know¬ 
ing  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee 
more  in  this  world,  take  my  cotinsel 
into  thy  bosom,  and  let  it  dwell 
with  thee  in  my  stead  while  thou 
livest. 

“  First :  Let  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
and  a  zeal  and  love  to  his  glory 
dwell  richly  in  thy  heart ;  and  thou 
wilt  watch  for  good  over  thyself 
and  thy  dear  children  and  family, 
that  no  rude,  light,  or  bad  thing  be 
committed,  else  God  will  be  of¬ 
fended,  and  he  will  repent  himself 
of  the  good  he  intends  thee  and 
thine. 

<  Secondly  :*  Be  diligent  in 
meetings  for  worship  and  business 
stir  up  thyself  and  others  heYein  ; 
it  is  thy  duty  and  place  :  and  let 
meetings  be  kept  once  a  day  in  the 
family  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  who 
has  given  us  much  time  for  our¬ 
selves  :  and,  my  dearest,  to  make 
thy  family  matters  easy  to  thee,  di¬ 
vide  thy  time,  and  be  regular:  it 
is  easy  and  sweet  :  thy  retirement 
will  afford  thee  to  doit;  as  in  the 
morning  to  view  the  business  of  the 
house,  and  fix  it  as  thou  desirest, 
seeing  all  be  in  order  ;  that  by  Yhy 
counsel  all  may  move,  and  to  thee 
render  an  account  every  evening. 
The  time  for  work,  for  walking,  for 
meals,  may  be  certain,  at  least  as 
near  as  may  be  :  and  grieve  not 
thyself  with  careless  servants  ;  they 
will  disorder  thee-,  rather  pay  them, 
and  let  them  go,  if  they  will  not  be 
better  by  admonitions:  this  is  best 
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to  avoid  many  words,  which  I  know 
wound  the  soul,  and  offend  the 
Lord. 

*  Thirdly  :  Cast  up  thy  in¬ 
come,  and  see  what  it  daily  amounts 
to ;  by  which  thou  mayest  be  sure 
to  have  it  in  thy  sight  and  power  to 
keep  within  compass :  and  I  be¬ 
seech  thee  to  live  low  and  sparing¬ 
ly >  till  my  debts  are  paid  ;  and  then 
enlarge  as  thou  seest  it  convenient. 
Remember  thy  mother’s  example, 
when  thy  father’s  public-spiritedness 
had  worsted  his  estate  (which  is 
my  case).  I  know  thou  lovest  plain 
things,  and  art  averse  to  the  pomps 
of  the  world  ;  a  nobility  natural  to 
thee.  J  write  not  as  doubtful,  but 
to  quicken  thee,  for  my  sake,  to  be 
more  vicilant  herein  ;  knowing  that 
God  will  bless  thy  care,  and  thy 
poor  children  and  thee  for  it.  My 
mind  is  wrapt  up  in  a  saying  of  thy 
father’s,  ‘  I  desire  not  riches,  but 
to  owe  nothing;’  and  truly  that  is 
wealth,  and  more  than  enough  to 
live  is  a  snare  attended  with  many 
sorrows.  I  need  not  bid  thee  be 
humble,  for  thou  art  so  ;  nor  meek 
and  patient,  for  it  is  much  of  thy 
natural  disposition  :  but  I  pray  thee 
be  oft  ip  retirement  with  the  f  ord, 
and  guard  against  encroaching 
friendships.  Keep  them  at  arms 
end ;  for  it  is  giving  away  our 
power,  aye  and  self  to,  into  the 
possession  of  another;  and  that 
which  might  seem  engaging  in  the 
beginning  may  prove  a  yoke  and 
burden  too  hard  and  heavy  in  the 
end.  Wherefore  keep  dominion  over 
thyself,  and  let  thy  children,  good 
meetings,  and  friends,  be  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  thy  life. 

<e  ‘  Fourthly :  And  now,  my 
dearest,  let  me  recommend  to  thy 
:care  my  dear  children  ;  abun¬ 
dantly  beloved  of  me,  as  the  Lord’s 
blessings,  and  the  sweet  pledges  of 
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our  mutual  and  endeared  affection. 
Above  all  things  endeavour  to  breed 
them  up  in  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
th  ar  holy  plain  way  of  it  which  we 
have  lived  in,  that  the  world  in  no 
part  of  it  may  get  into  my  family.  I 
had  rather  they  were  homely  than 
finely  bred  as  to  outward  behaviour  ; 
yet  I  love  sweetness  mixed  with  gra¬ 
vity,  and  cheerfulness  tempered  with 
sobriety.  Religion  in  the  heart  leads 
into  this  true  civility,  teaching  men 
and  women  to  be  mild  and  courteous 
in  their  behaviour,  an  accomplish- 
men  worthy  indeed  of  praise. 

“  ^Fifthly  :  Next  breed  them  up 
in  love  one  ot  another  ;  tell  them  it 
is  the  charge  I  left  behind  me  ;  and 
that  it  is  the  way  to  have  the  love 
and  blessing  of  God  upon  them  ; 
also  what  his  portion  is,  who  hates, 
-or  calls  his  brother  fool.  Sometimes 
separate  them,  but  not  long ;  and 
allow  them  to  send  and  give  each 
other  small  things  to  endear  one 
another  with.  Once  more  I  say, 
tell  them  it  was  my  counsel  they 
should  be  tender  and  affectionate 
one  to  another.  For  their  learning 
be  liberal.  Spare  no  cost;  for  by 
such  parsimony  all  is  lost  that  is 
saved  :  but  let  it  be  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  such  as  is  consistent  with 
truth  and  godliness,  not  cherishing 
a  vain  conversation  or  idle  mind, 
but  ingenuity  mixed  with  industry 
is  good  for  the  body  and  mind  too. 
I  recommend  the  useful  parts  of 
mathematics,  as  building  houses  or 
ships,  measuring,  surveying,  dial¬ 
ling,  navigation  ;  but  agriculture  is 
especially  in  my  eye  :  let  my  chil¬ 
dren  be  husbandmen  and  house¬ 
wives;  it  is  industrious,  healthy, 
honest,  and  of  good  example  :  like 
Abraham  and  the  holy  ancients, 
who  pleased  God,  and  obtained  a 
good  report.  T  his  leads  to  consi¬ 
der  ihe  works  of  God  and  nature, 
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of  things  that  are  good,  and  diverts 
the  mind  from  being  taken  up  with 
the  vain  arts  and  inventions  of  a 
luxurious  world.  It  is  commenda¬ 
ble  in  the  princes  of  Germany,  and 
the  nobles  of  that  empire,  that  they 
have  all  their  children  instructed  in 
some  useful  occupation.  Rather 
keep  an  ingenious  person  in  the 
house  to  teach  them,  than  send 
them  to  schools,  too  many  evil  im¬ 
pressions  being  commonly  received 
there.  Ee  sure  to  observe  their  ge¬ 
nius,  and  do  not  cross  it  as  to  learn¬ 
ing  :  let  them  not  dwell  tco  long 
on  one  thing}  but  let  their  change 
be  agreeable,  and  all  their  diver¬ 
sions  have  some  little  bodily  labour 
in  them.  When  grown  big,  have 
most  care  for  them}  for  then  there 
are  more  snares  both  within  and 
without.  When  marriageable,  see 
that  they  have  worthy  persons  in 
their  eye,  of  good  life,  and  good 
fame  for  piety  and  understanding. 
I  need  no  wealth,  but  sufficiency  ; 
and  be  sure  their  love  be  dear,  fer¬ 
vent,  and  mutual,  that  it  may  be 
happy  for  them.  I  choose  not  they 
should  be  married  to  earthly,  covet¬ 
ous  kincbed;  and  of  cities  and 
towns  of  concourse  beware;  the 
world  is  apt  to  sti.k  close  to  those 
who  have  lived  and  got  wealth 
there  :  a  country  life  and  estate  I 
like  best  for  my  children.  I  prefer 
a  decent  mansion,  of  an  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  before  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  London,  or  such 
like  place,  in  a  way  of  trade.  In 
fme,  my  dear,  endeavour  to  breed 
them  dutiful  to  the  Lord',  and  lus 
blessed  light,  truth,  and  grace  in' 
their  hearts,  who  is  their  Crea’or, 
and  his  fear  will  grow  up  with 
them.  Teach  a  child  (says  the  wise 
m3n)  the  way  thou  wilt  have  him 
to  walk,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  forget  it. f  Next,  obedience  to 


thee,  their  dear  mother  ;  and  that 
not  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience 
sake  ;  liberal  to  the  poor,  pitiful 
to  the  miserable,  humble  and  kind 
to  ail ;  and  may  my  God  make 
thee  a  blessing,  and  give  thee  com¬ 
fort  in  our  dear  c  hildren  ;  and 
in  age  gather  thee  to  the  joy 
and  blessedness  of  the  just  (wheie 
no  death  shall  separate  us)  for 
ever ! 

“  ‘  And  now,  my  dear  children, 
that  are  the  gifts  and  mercies  of 
the  God  of  your  tender  father,  hear 
my  counsel,  and  lay  it  up  in  your 
hearts ;  love  it  more  than  treasure, 
and  follow  it,  and  you  shall  be 
blessed  here,  and  happy  hereafter. 

“  ‘  In  the  first  place,  remember 
your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your 
youth.  It  was  the  glory  of  Israel 
in  the  second  of  Jeremiah  :  and 
how  did  God  bless  Josiah  because 
he  feared  him  in  his  youth  !  and  so 
he  did  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses. 
O  my  dear  children,  remember,  and 
fear  and  serve  Him  who  made  you, 
and  gave  you  to  me  and  your  dear 
mother;  that  you  may  live  to  him 
and  glorify  him  in  your  genera¬ 
tions  1 

“  ‘  To  do  this,  in  your  youthful 
days  seek  after  the  Lord,  that  you 
may  End  him  ;  remembering  hi* 
great  love  in  creating  you  ;  that 
you  are  not  beasts,  plants,  or  stones, 
but  that  he  has  kept  you,  and  given 
you  his  grace  within,  and  substance 
without,  and  provided  plentifully 
for  you.  This  remember  in  your 
youth,  that  you  may  be  kept  from 
the  evil  of  the  world  :;or  in  age  it 
will  be  harder  to  overcome  "the 
temptations  of  it. 

‘  Wherefore,  my  dear  children, 
eschew  the  appearance  of  evil,  and 
love  and  cleave  to  t  at  in  your 
hearts  which  shows  you  evil  from 
good,  and  tells  you  when  you  do 
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amiss/  and  reproves  you  for  it.  It 
is  the  light  of  Christ  th  il  he  has 
given  you  for  your  salvation.  If  you 
do  this,  and  follow  my  counsel,  God 
will  bless  you  in  this  world,  and  give 
you  an  inheritance  in  that  which 
shall  never  have  an  end.  For  the 
light  of  Jesus  is  of  a  purifying  nature ; 
it  seasons  those  who  love  it,  and  take 
heed  to  it;  and  never  leaves  such, 
'till  it  has  brought,  them  to  the  city  of 
God,  that  has  foundations.  O  that 
ye  may  be  seasoned  with  the  gra¬ 
cious  nature  of  it  1  hide  it  in  your 
hearts,  and  Hoe,  my  dear  children, 
from  all  youthful  lusts;  the  vain 
sports,  pastimes,  and  pleasures  ot  the 
world-  redeeming  toe  time  because 
the  days  are  evil  I — You  are  now 
beginning  to  live. — What  would 
some  give  for  your  time?  Oh!  I 
could  have  lived  better,  were  I,  as 
you,  in  the  flower  of  youth. — There¬ 
fore  love  and  fear  the  Lord,  keep 
close  to  meetings,  and  delight  to 
wait  on  the  Lord  God  of  your  father 
and  mother,  among  his  despised 
people,  as  we  have  done;  and  count 
it  your  honour  to  be  members  of 
that  society,  and  heirs  of  that  living 
fellowship  which  is  enjoyed  among 
them,  for  the  experience  of  which 
sour  father’s  soul  blesseth  the  Lord 
for  ever. 

“  ‘  Next :  be  obedient  to  your  dear 
mother,  a  woman  whose  virtue  and 
good  name  is  an  honour  to  you  ;  for 
she  hath  been  exceeded  by  none  in 
her  time  for  her  plainness,  integrity, 
industry,  humanity,  virtue,  and  good 
understanding;  qualities  not  usual 
among  women  of  her  worldly  con¬ 
dition  and  quality.  Therefore 
honour  and  obey  her,' my  dear  chil- 
dien,  as  your  mother,  and  your 
father’s  love  and  delight;  nay  love 
her  too,  for  she  loved  your  father 
with  a  de<"p  and  upright  love,  choos¬ 
ing  him  before  all  her  many  suitors : 


and  though  she  be  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution  and  noble  spirit,  yet  she 
descended  to  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  care  for  you,  performing  the 
paintullesf  acts  of  service  to  you  in 
your  infancy,  as  a  mother  and  a 
nurse  too.  I  charge  you,  before  the 
Lord,  honour  2nd  obey,  love  and 
cnerish  your  dear  mother. 

*' 1  N  ext  :  betake  yourselves  to  seme 
honest,  industrious  course  of  life, 
and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousness, 
but  for  example  and  to  avoid  idle¬ 
ness.  And  if  you  change  your  con¬ 
dition  and  marry,  choose,  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  your 
mother  if  living,  or  of  guardians,  or 
those  that  have  the  charge  of  you. 
Mind  neither  beauty  nor  riches,  but 
the  fear  of  the  Loid,  and  a  sweet 
.  and  amiable  disposition,  such  as  you 
can  love  above  all  this  world,  and 
that  may  make  your  habitations 
pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

“  ‘  And  being  married,  be  tender, 
patient,  and  meek.  Live  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless 
you  and  your  offspring.  Be  sure  to 
live  within  compass;  borrow  not, 
neither  be  beholden  to  any.  Ruin 
not  yourselves  by  kindness  toothers; 
for  that  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of 
friendship,  neither  will  a  true  Iriend 
expect  it.  (  Small  matters  I  heed 
not.  , 

‘  “  LH*  your  industry  and  parsi¬ 
mony  go  no  further  than  for  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  for  1  iff,  and  to  make  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  your  children,  and  that  in 
moderation,  if  the  Lord  gives  you 
any.  I  charge  you  help  the  poor 
and  needy;  let  the  Lord  have  a  vo¬ 
luntary  share  of  your  income  for  the 
good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  Society 
and  others;  for  we  are  all  his  crea¬ 
tures;  remembering  tint  ‘fie  that 
giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord.’ 

“  <  Know  well  your  in -comings, 
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and  your  out  goings  may  be  better 
regulated.  Love  not  money  nor 
the  world  :  use  t  hem  only,  and  they 
will  serve  you  ;  but  if  you  love  them 
you  serve  them,  which  will  debase 
your  spirits  as  well  as  offend  the 
Lord. 

“  ‘  Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold 
out  a  hand  to  help  them}  it  may  be 
your  casej  and  as  you  mete  to 
others,  God  will  mete  to  you 
again. 

“  ‘  Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your 
conversation ;  of  few  words,  I  charge 
you ;  but  always  pertinen t  when  you 
speak,  hearing  out  before  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer,  and  then  speaking 
as  if  you  would  persuade,  not  im¬ 
pose. 

“  *  Affront  none,  neither  revenge 
the  affronts  that  are  done  to  you  } 
but  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  for¬ 
given  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

<c  cIn  making  friends  consider  well 
first;  and  when  you  are  fixed  be 
true,  not  wavering,  by  reports, ,t  nor 
deserting  in  affliction,  for  that  be¬ 
comes  not  the  good  and  virtuous. 

“  *  Watch  against  anger,  neither 
speak  nor  act  in  it;  for,  like  drunk¬ 
enness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and 
throws  people  into  desperate  in  con - 
veniencies. 

‘  Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are 
thieves  in  disguise:  their  praise  is 
costly,  designing  to  get  by  those 
they  bespeak;  they  are  the  worst 
of  creatures ;  they  lye  to  flatter,  and 
flatter  to  cheat ;  and,  which  is 
worse,  if  you  believe  them,  you 
cheat  yourselves  most  dangerously. 
But  the  viituous,  thotlgh  poor,  love, 
cherish,  and  prefer.  Remember 
David,  who  asking  the  Lord,  ‘  Who 
shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle?  who 
shall  dwell  upon  thy  holy  hill?’ 
answers,  f  He  that  walketh  up¬ 
rightly,  worketh  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart;  in 


whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is  con* 
teamed,  but  honoureth  them  who 
fear  the  Lord.’ 

“  f  Next,  my  children,  be  tempe¬ 
rate  in  all  things;  in  your  diet,  for 
that  is  physic  by  prevention;  it 
keeps,  nay,  it  makes  people  healthy, 
and  their  generation  sound.  This 
is  exclusive  -of  the  spiritual  advan¬ 
tage  it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your 
apparel;  keep  out  that  lust  which 
reigns  too  much  over  some  ;iet  your 
virtues  be  your  ornaments,  remem¬ 
bering  life  is  more  than  food,  and 
the  body  than  the  raiment.  Let 
your  furniture  be  simple  and  cheap. 
A\  oid  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury. 
Read  my  £  No  Cross,  no  Crown.’ 
There  is  instruction.  Make  your 
conversation  with  the  most  eminent 
for  wisdom  and  piety  ;  and  shun 
all  wicked  men  as  you  hope  for  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  the  comfort  of 
your  father’s  living  and  dying 
prayers.  Be  sure  you  speak  no  evil 
of  any,  no,  not  of  the  meanest  ; 
much  less  of  your  superiors,  as 
magistrates,  guardians,  tutors,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

‘  Be  no  busybodies;  meddle  not 
with  other  folk’s  matters,  but  when 
in  conscience  and  duty  prest ;  for  it 
procures  trouble,  and  is  ill  manners, 
and  very  unseemly  to  wise  men. 

“  ‘  In  your  families  remember 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  their 
integrity  to  the  Lord;  and  do  as 
you  have  them  for  your  examples. 

“  e  Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the 
living  God  be  encouraged  in  your 
houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety, 
and  moderation  in  all  things  as  be- 
cometh  Cod’s  chosen  people;  and 
as  I  advise  you,  my  beloved  children, 
do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should 
give  you  any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and 
command  them  as  my  posterity, 
that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord 
God  with  an  upright  heart,  that  he 
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may  bless  you  and  yours  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation. 

“  ‘  And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely 
ta  be  concerned  in  the  government 
Jof  Pennsylvania,  and  my  parts  of 
Past  Jersey,  especially  the  first,  I  do 
:harge  you  before  the  Lord  God, 
tnd  his  holy  angels,  that  you  be 
owly,  diligent,  and  tender,  fearing 
Tod,  loving  the  people,  and  hating 
:ovetousnes5.  Let  justice  have  its 
m partial  course,  and  the  law  free 
massage.  Though  to  your  loss,  pro¬ 
tect  no  man  against  it  ;  for  you  are 
not  above  the  law,  but  the  law  above 
.rcu.  Live  therefore  the  lives  your- 
ielves  you  would  have  the  people 
ive,  and  then  you  have  right  and 
midness  to  punish  the  transgressor. 
'Veep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees 
,7ou  :  therefore  do  your  duty,  and 
3e  sure  you  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
tnd  hear  with  your  own  ears.  En- 
ertain  no  lurchers,  cherish  no  in- 
ormers  for  gain  or  revenge  $  use  no 
tricks;  fly  to  no  devices  to  support 
nr  cover  injustice;  but  let  your 
learts  be  upright  before  the  Lord, 
rusting  in  him  above  the  contri- 
’ances  of  men,  and  none  shall  be 
a bJ e  to  hurt  or  supplant. 

“  ‘  Oh!  the  Lord  is  a  strong  God, 
nd  he  can  do  whatever  he  pleases; 
nd  though  men  consider  it  not,  it 
3  the  Lord  that  rules,  and  over- 
ules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  he 
builds  up,  and  he  pulls  down.  I, 
our  father,  am  the  man  that  can 
ay.  Pie  that  trusts  in  the  Lord  shall 
lot  be  confounded.  But  God,  in 
;  !ue  time,  will  make  his  enemies- be 
t  peace  with  him. 

“  *  If  you  thus  behave  yourselves, 
nd  so  become  a  terror  to  evil  doers 
nd  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well, 
iod,  my  God,  will  be  with  you  in 
i  visdom  and  a  sound  mind,  and  make 
ou  blessed  instruments  in  his  hand 
or  Uie  settlements  of  some  of  those 


desolate  parts  of  the  world,  which 
my  soul  desires  above  all  worldly 
honours  and  riches,  both  for  you 
that  go,  and  you  that  stay,  you  that 
govern  and  you  that  are  governed; 
that  in  the  end  you  may  be  gathered 
with  me  to  the  rest  of  God 

f(  f  Finally,,  my  children,  love  one 
another  with  a  true  endeared  love, 
and  your  dear  relations  on  both 
sides,  and  take  care  to  preserve 
tender  affection  in  your  children  to 
each  other,  often  marrying  within 
themselves,  so  as  it  be  without  the 
bounds  forbidden  in  God’s  law,  that 
so  they  may  not,  like  the  forgetting 
unnatural  world,  grow  out  of  kin¬ 
dred  and  as  cold  as  strangers;  but, 
as  becomes  a  truly  ,  natural  and 
Christian  stock,  you,  and  yours  after 
you  may  live  in  the  pure  and  fer¬ 
vent  love  of  God  towards  one  an¬ 
other,  as  becometh  brethren  in  the 
spiritual  and  natural  relation. 

<f  f  So,  my  God,  that  hath  blessed 
me  with  his  abunndanl  mercies, 
both  of  this  and  the  other  and  better 
life,  be  with  you  all,  guide  you  by 
his  counsel,  bless  you,  and  bring  you 
to  his  eternal  glory  !  that  you  may 
shine,  my  dear  children,  in  the  fir¬ 
mament  of  God’s  power  with  the 
blessed  spirits  of  the  just,  that  celes¬ 
tial  family,  praising  and  admiring 
him,  the  God  and  Father  of  it,  for 
ever!  For  there  is  no  God  like  unto 
him  ;  the  God  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob, 
the  God  of  the  prophets,  the  apostles, 
and  martyrs  of  Jesus,  in  whom  I 
live  for  ever. 

<%  ‘  So  farewell  to  my  thrice  dearly 
beloved  wife  and  children  ! 

tf  4  Yours,  as  God  pleaseth,  in  that 
which  no  waters  can  quench, 
no  time  forget,  nor  distance 
wear  away,  but  remains  for 
ever,  “  William 

(e  Worming burst ,  Wh  of 
Oth  naxatht  ie£2.” 


<f  William 
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“  William  Penn,  after  having 
written  this  letter,  took  an  affec¬ 
tionate  leave  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  accompanied  by  several  friends, 
arrived  at  Deal.  Here  he  embarked 
on  board  the  ship  Welcome,  of  three 
hundred  tons  burthen,  Robert 
Greenaway  commander.  The  pas¬ 
sengers,  including  himself,  were  not 
more  than  a  hundred.  They  were 
mostly  quakers.  They  were  also, 
most  of  them,  from  Sussex,  in  which 
county  his  house  at  Worminghurst 
was  seated.  While  lying  in  the 
Downs,  he  wrote  a  farewell  epistle, 
the  title  of  which  ran  thus,  c  An 
Epistle,  containing  a  salutation  to 
all  faithful  friends,  a  reproof  to  the 
unfaithful,  and  a  Visitation  to  the 
inquiring  in  the!  and  of  my  Nativity.” 

“  He  wrote  also  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Stephen  Crisp,  an  able  and 
upright  minister  of  the  gospel  in  his 
own  society,  who  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  for  religion,  and  for  whom 
he  had  an  extraordinary  regard.  He 
had  parted  with  him  but  a  few  days 
before-  His  letter,  which  is  well 
woith  copying,  was  as  follows: 

<<r  f  Dear  Stephen  Crisp, 

**  *  My  dear  and  lasting  love  in  the 
Lord’s  eveilasting  truth  reaches  to 
thee,  with  whom  is  my  fellowship 
in  the  gospel  of  Peace,  that  is  more 
dear  and  precious  to  my  soul  than 
all  the  treasures  and  pleasures  of 
this  World-  for,  when  a  few  years 
are  passed,  w-e  shall  all  go  the  way 
whence  we  shall  never  return  ;  and 
that,  we  may  un'weariedly  serve  the 
Lord  in  bur  day  and  place,  and,  in 
the  end,  enjoy' a  portion  with  the 
blessed  that  are  at  rest,  is  the  breath¬ 
ing  of  my  soul  I 

“  ‘  Stephen !  we  know  one  another, 
and  l  need  not  say  much  to  thee; 
but  this  1  will  say;  thy  parting  dwells 
with  Hie,  or  rather  thy  love  at  my 


parting.  How  innocent,  how  fender, 
how  like  the  little  child  that  has  no 
guile!  The  Lord  will  bless  that 

o 

ground  (Pennsylvania).  I  have  also 
a  letter  from  thee,  which  comforted 
me  ;  for  many  are  my  trials,  yet  not 
more  than  my  supplies  from  my  hea¬ 
venly  father;  whose  glory  1  seek, 
and  the  renown  of  his  blessed  name. 
And  truly,  Stephen,  there  is  work 
enough,  and  here  is  room  to  work 

^  i 

in.  Surely  God  will  come  in  fora 
share  in  this  planting-work,  and 
that  leaven  shall  leaven  the  lump  in 
time.  I.  do  not  believe  the  Lord’s 
providence  had  run  this  way  towards 
me,  but  that  he  has  an  heavenly 
end  and  service  in  it :  so  with  him 
1  leave  all,  and  myself,  and  thee, 
and  his  dear  people,  and  blessed 
name  on  earth. 

God  Almighty,  immortal  and 
eternal,  be  with  us,  that  in  the  body 
and  out  of  the  body  we  may  be  his 
for  ever  ! 

‘  ‘  ‘I  a  m ,  i  n  t  h  e  a  n  c  i  c n  t  d  e  a  r  fe  1 1  o  w  s  h  i  p , 

“  ‘  Thy  faithful  friend  and  brother, 
“  ‘  William  Penn.” 

tc  On  or  about  the  1st  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  Welcome  sailed ;  but  she 
had  not  proceeded  far  to  sen,  when 
the  sma'.l-pox  broke  out,  and  this  in 
so  virulent  a  manner,  that  thirty 
of  the  passengers  fell  a  sacrifice  to' 
to  it.  In  this  trying  situation 
William  Penn  administered  to  the 
sick  every  comfort  in  his  power, 
both  by  his  personal  attendance  and 
by  his  spiritual  advice.  In  .about 
six  weeks  from  the  time  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  Downs  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  American  coast,  and  afterwards 
found  himself  in  the  Delaware 
river.  • 

In  passing  up  this  river,  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  now  his  subjects, 
who  were  said  to  occupy  the  terri¬ 
tories  lately  ceded  to  him,  and  the 

English 
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English,  as  well  those  who  had 
gone  the  preceding  year  under  Co¬ 
lonel  Markham  as  others  who  had 
settled  there  before,  met  and  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  equal  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy.  Those  of  Dutch  and 
Swedish  extraction  living  there  at 
this  time  were  estimated  at  between 
two  and  three  thousand.  At  length 
he  landed  at  Newcastle.  Here  the 
Dutch  had  a  court-house.  In  this, 
the  day  after  bis  arrival,  he  called 
together  the  people.  Having  taken 
legal  possession  of  the  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  due  form,  in  their  pre¬ 
sence,  he  made  a  speech  to  the  old 
magistrates,  in  which  he  explained 
to  them  the  design  of  his  coming, 
the  ndture  and  end  of  government, 
and  of  that  more  particularly  which 
he  came  to  establish.  He  then  as¬ 
sured  all  present  that  they  should 
have  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  both  as  to  liberty  of  conscience 
and  civil  freedom.  He  recommend¬ 
ed  them  to  live  in  sobriety,  and  in 
peace  and  amity  with  each  other. 
After  this  he  renewed  thp  magi¬ 
strates’  commissions. 

He  now  took  a  journey  to  New 
York,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
duke  by  visiting  his  government  and 
colony.  This  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  Long  Island  and  the 
Jerseys.  He  then  returned  to  New¬ 
castle. 

“  His  next  movement  was  to  Up¬ 
land,  in  order  <o  call  the  first  general 
assembly.  This  was  a  memorable 
event,  and  to  be  distinguished  by 
some  marked  circumstance.  He 
determined  therefore  to  change  the 
name  of  the  place.  Turning  round 
to  his  friend  Pearson,  one  of  his  own 
society,  who  had  -accompanied  him 
in  the  ship  Welcome,  he  said,  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  brought  us  here  safe. 
IThou  hast  been  the  companion  of 
my  perils.  What  wilt  thou  I  should 
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call,  this  place?’  Pearson  said, 
f  Chester,  in  remembrance  of  the 
city  from  whence  he  came.’  William 
Penn  replied,  that  it  should  be  c  died 
Chester;  and  that,  when  be  divided 
the  land  into  counties,  he  would  call 
one  of  them  by  the  same  name  also. 
At  length  the  assembly  met.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  equal  number  for  the 
province  and  for  the  territories  of  all 
such  freemen  as  chose  to  attend,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sixteenth  article  of 
the  frame  of  government.  Jt  chose 
for  its  speaker  Nicholas  Moore,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  £  Free  Society  of  Traders! 
of  Pennsylvania,”  before  spoken  of, 
and  then  proceeded  to  business,  which 
occupied  three  days. 

At  this  assembly  an  act  of  union 
was  passed,  annexing  the  territories 
to  the  province,  and  likewise  an  act 
'of  settlement  in  reference  to  the 
frame  of  government;  which  frame 
of  government,  as  it  related  to  the 
constitution,  was,  with  certain  alte¬ 
rations,  declared  to  be  accepted  and 
confirmed. 

“  TheDutch,  Swedes, and  foreign¬ 
ers  of  all  descriptions  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  and  ter¬ 
ritories  were  then  naturalized. 

All  thelaws  agreed  upon  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  belonging  to  the  frame  of 
government,  were  with  some  altera¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  addition  of  nine¬ 
teen  others,  thus  making  together 
fifty-nine,  passed  in  due  form. 

“  Among  these  laws,  I  shall  notice 
the  following.  All  persons  who  con¬ 
fessed  the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal 
God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  and  who  held 
themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to 
live  peaceably  and  justly  in  society, 
were  in  no  ways  to  be  molested  for 
their  religious  persuasion  and  prac¬ 
tice,  nor  to  be  compelled  at  any¬ 
time  to  frequent  any  religious  place 
or  ministry  whatever.  All  treasur¬ 
er  ers. 
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ers,  however,  judges,  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  all  whatsoever  in 
the  service  of  thegovernment,and  all 
members  elected  to  serve  in  provin¬ 
cial  council  and  general  assembly, 
and  all  electors,  were  to  be  such  as 
professed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
as  had  not  been  convicted  of  ill 
fame,  or  unsober  and  dishonest  con¬ 
versation,  and  who  were  one-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  All  children 
of  the  age  of  twelve  were  to  be 
taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill,  to 
the  end  that  none  might  be  idle  in 
the  province;  but  that  the  poor 
might  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if 
they  became  poor,  might  not  want. 
Servants  were  not  to  be  kept  longer 
than  the  time  of  servitude  agreed 
upon,  and  were  to  be  put  in  fit 
equipage  at  the  expiration  of  it. 
All  pleadings,  processes,  and  records 
in  courts  of  law  were  to  be  as  short 
as  possible.  All  fees  of  law  were  to 
be  moderate,  and  to  be  hung  up  on 
tables  in  the  courts.  All  persons 
wrongfully  imprisoned  or  prosecuted 
were  to  have  double  damages  against 
the  informer  or  prosecutor.  All  fines 
were  to  be  moderate.  With  respect 
to  the  criminal  part  of  these  laws, 
one  new  principle  was  introduced 
into  it.  William  Penn  was  of  opinion, 
that  though  the  deterring  of  others 
from  offences  must  continue  to  be 
the  great,  and  indeed  only,  end  of 
punishment,  yet,  in  a  community 
professing  itself  Christian,  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  offender  was  to  be  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  it.  Hence 
lie  made  but  two  capital  offences ;  viz. 
murder,  and  treason  against  thestate: 
and  hence  also  all  prisons  were  to  be 
considered  as  workshops,  where  the 
offenders  might  be  industriously, 
soberly,  and  morally  employed. 

e<  The  assembly  having  sat  three 
days,  as  I  observed  before,  broke  up ; 
but,  before  they  adjourned,  they  re¬ 


turned  their  most  grateful  thanks  to 
the  governor.  The  Swedes  also  de¬ 
puted  for  themselves  Lacy  Cock  to 
return  him  their  thanks,  and  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  that  they  would  love, 
serve,  and  obey  him  with  all  they 
had,  declaring  it  was  the  best  day 
they  had  ever  seen. 

After  the  adjournment  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  visit  to  Maryland.  On 
his  first  arrival  at  Newcastle  he  had 
dispatched  two  messengers  to  the 
Lord  Baltimore  to  e  ask  his  health, 
to  offer  kind  neighbourhood,  and  to 
agree  upon  a  time  of  meeting,  the 
better  to  establish  it.’  By  this  time 
the  messengers  had  returned,  from 
whom  it  appeared  that  the  Lord  Bal¬ 
timore  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 
On  receiving  this  information  he 
set  out  for  West  River,  and  at  tire 
appointed  time  reached  the  place  of 
meeting,  where  he  was  very  kindly 
received,  not  only  by  his  host,  but 
by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
province.  There  the  two  governors 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  boundaries 
between  their  respective  provinces; 
but  the  winter  season  being  expect^ 
ed,  and  there  being  no  appearance 
of  speedily  determining  the  matter, 
after  two  days  spent  upon  it,  they 
appointed  to  meet  again  in  the 
spring.  William  Penn  accordingly 
departed.  Lord  Baltimore  had  the 
politeness  to  accompany  him  several 
miles,  till  he  came  to  the  house  of 
one  William  Richardson,  where  he 
took  his  leave  of  him.  And  here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  nobleman 
just  mentioned,  whose  name  was 
Charles,  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Cecilius  Calvert,  baron  of  Baltimore, 
who  had  obtained  the  original  grant 
of  Maryland,  and  who,  being  a  ca¬ 
tholic,  had  peopled  it  with  those  of 
his  own  persuasion.  Cecilius,  how¬ 
ever,  though  he  himself,  and  they 
who  emigrated  with  him  were  of 
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this  description,,  had  the  liberality  to 
allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  who 
came  to  settle  in  his  province;  so 
that  though  William  Penn  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  posterity  for 
having  erected  a  colony  composed 
of  different  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  where  the  laws  respecting 
liberty  both  civil  and  religious,  were 
equally  extended  to  all,  and  where 
no  particular  sect  was  permitted  to 
arrogate  to  itself  peculiar  advantages, 
yet  he  had  not  the  honour,  as  we 
fc-ee,  (however  the  project  with  him 
might  have  been  original,)  of  being 
the  first  to  realize  it. 

“  Having  refreshed  himself  at 
William  Richardson’s,  he  proceeded 
to  a  religious  meeting  of  the  ouakers, 
two  miles  further  on,  which  was  to 
be  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Hooker.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Choptank,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Chesapeak  Bay,  ‘  where  a  meeting 
of  colonels,  magistrates,  and  persons 
of  divers  qualities  and  ranks,’  had 
been  purposely  appointed.  The  visit 
being  over,  he  returned  to  Upland, 
which  from  henceforth  I  shall  call 
f  Chester. 

“  The  time  now  arrived  when  he 
was  to  confirm  his  great  treaty  with 
the  Indians.  His  religious  principles, 
which  led  him  to  the  practice  of  the 
most  scrupulous  morality,  did  not 
permit  him  to  look  upon  the  king’s 
patent,  or  legal  possession  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  as  sufficient 
to  establish  his  right  to  the  country, 
without  purchasing  it  by  fair  and 
open  bargain  of  the  natives,  to  whom 
only  it  properly  belonged.  He  had 
therefore  instructed  commissioners, 
who  had  arrived  in  America  before 
him,  to  buyfit  of  the  latter,  and 
to  make  with  them  at  the  same 
time  a  treaty  of  eternal  friendship. 
This  the  commissioners  had  done; 
and  this  was  the  time  when. 
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by  mutual  agreement  between 
him  and  the  Indian  chiefs,  it  was 
to  be  publicly  ratified.  He  pro-* 
ceeded  therefore,  accompanied  by 
his  friends,  consisting  of  men, 
women,  and  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  to  Coaquannoc,  the 
Indian  name  for  the  place  where 
Philadelphia  now  stands.  On  his 
arrival  there  he  found  the  Sachems 
and  their  tribes  assembling.  They 
were  seen  in  the  woods  asTar  as  the 
eye  could  carry,  and  looked  fright¬ 
ful  both  on  account  of  their  number 
and  their  arms.  The  quakers  are 
reported  to  have  been  but  a  handful 
in  comparison,  and  these  without 
any  weapon, — -so  that  dismay  and 
terror  had  come  upon  them,  had 
they  not  confided  in  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  their  cause. 

“  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  when 
we  have  accounts  of  minor  treaties 
between  William  Penn  and  the  In¬ 
dians, that  in  no  historian  Icanfindan 
account  of  this,  though  so  many  men¬ 
tion  it,  and  though  all  concur  in  con¬ 
sidering  it  as  the  most  glorious  of  any 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  There 
are,  however,  relations  in  Indian 
speeches,  and  traditions  in  quaker 
families  descended  from  those  who 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  from 
which  we  may  learn  something  con^ 
cerning  it.  It  appears  that,  though 
the  parties  were  to  assemble  at  Coa- 
quannoc,  the  treaty  was  made  a  little 
higher  up,  at  Shnckamaxpn.  Upon 
this  Kensington  now  stands,  the 
houses  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia* 
There  was  at  Shackamaxon  an  eln> 
tree  of  a  prodigious  size,  To  this 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  repaired, 
approaching  each  other  under  its 
widely-spreading  branches.  William 
Penn  appeared  in  his  usual  clothes. 
He  had  no  crown,  sceptre,  mace, 
sword,  halberd,  or  any  insignia  of 
C  2  eminence. 
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eminence.  He  was  distinguished 
only  by  wearing  a  sky-blue  sash 
round  his  waist,  which  was  made  of 
silk  net  work,  and  which  was  of  no 
larger  apparent  dimensions  than  an 
officer’s  military  sash,  and  much 
3ike  it  except  in  colour.  On  his 
right  hand  was  Colonel  Markham, 
his  relation  and  secretary,  and  on 
his  left  his  friend  Pearson  before 
mentioned;  after  whom  followed  a 
train  of  quakers.  Before  him  were 
carried  various  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dize,  which  when  they  came  near 
the  Sachems,  were  spread  upon  the 
ground.  He  held  a  roll  of  parch¬ 
ment,  containing  the  confirmation 
of  the  treaty  of  purchase  and  amity 
in  his  hand.  One  of  the  Sachems, 
who  was  the  chief  of  them,  then  put 
upon  his  own  head  a  kind  of  chap¬ 
let,  in  which  appeared  a  small  horn. 
This,  as  among  the  primitive  Eastern 
nations,  and  according  to  scripture 
language,  was  an  emblem  of  kingly 
power;  and  whenever  the  chief, 
who  had  a  right  to  wear  it,  put  it 
on,  it  was  understood  that  the  place 
was  made  sacred,  and  the  persons  of 
all  present  inviolable.  Upon  put¬ 
ting  on  this  horn  the  Indians  threw 
down  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
seated  themselves  round  their  chiefs 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon  upon 
the  ground.  The  chief  Sachem 
then  announced  to  William  Penn, 
by  means  of  an  interpreter,  that 
the  nations  were  ready  to  hear 
him.  ' 

“  Having  beenthus  called  upon,  he 
began.  The  great  spirit,  he  said,, 
who  made  him  and  them,  who  ruled 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  who 
knew  the  innermost  thoughts  of 
man,  knew  that  he  and  bis  friends 
had  a  hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  them,  and  to 
serve  them  to  tjie  utmost  of  their 
power.  It  was  not  their  custom  to 


use  hostile  weapons  against  theif 
fellow-creatures,  for  which  reason 
they  had  come  unarmed.  Their 
object  was  not  to  do  injury,  and  thus 
provoke  the  great  spirit,  but  to  do 
good.  They  were  then  met  on  the 
broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and 
good  will,  so  that  no  advantage  was 
to  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all 
was  to  he  opfcnness,  brotherhood, 
and  love.  After  these  and  other 
words,  he  unrolled  the  purchment, 
and  by  means  of  the  same  interpre¬ 
ter,  conveyed  to  them,  article  by 
article,  the  conditions  of  the  pur¬ 
chase,  and  the  words  of  the  com¬ 
pact  then  made  for  their  eternal 
union.  Among  other  things,  they 
were  not  to  be  molested  in  their 
lawful  pursuits  even  in  the  territory 
they  had  alienated,  for  it  was  to  be, 
common  to  them  and  the  English. 
They  were  to  have  the  same  liberty 
to  do  all  things  therein  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  their  grounds, 
and  providing  sustenance  for  their 
families,  which  the  English  had.  If 
any  disputes  should  arise  between 
the  two,  they  should  be  settled  by 
twelve  persons,  half  of  whom  should 
be  English,  and  half  Indians.  He 
then  paid  them  for  the  land,  and 
made  them  many  presents  besides 
from  the  merchandize  which  had 
been  spread  before  them.  Having 
done  this,  he  laid  the  roll  of  parch¬ 
ment  on  the  ground,  observing  again, 
that  the  ground  should  be  common 
to  both  people.  He  then  added, 
that  he  would  not  do  as  the  Mary¬ 
landers  did,  that  is,  call  them  chil¬ 
dren,  or  brothers  only;  for  often 
parents  were  apt  to  whip  their  chil¬ 
dren  too  severely,  and  brothers  some¬ 
times  would  .differ:  neither  would 
he  compare  the  friendship  between 
him  and  them  to  a  chain,  for  the 
rain  might  sometimes  rust  it,  or  a 
tree  might  fall  and  break  it ;  but  he 

should 
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should  consider  them  as  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  with  the  Christians, 
and  the  same  as  it  one  man’s  body 
were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
Be  then  took  up  the  parchment,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Sachem  who  wore 
the  horn  in  the  chaplet,  and  desired 
him  and  the  other  Sachems  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  carefully  for  three  genera¬ 
tions,  that  their  children  might 
know  what  had  passed  between 
them,  just  as  if  he  had  remained 
himself  with  them  to  repeat  it. 

f‘  That  William  Penn  must  have 
done  and  said  a  great  deal  more  on 
this  interesting  occasion  than  has 
now  been  represented,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  What  I  have  advanced 
maybe  depended  upon  3  but  I  am 
not  warranted  in  going  farther.  It 
is  also  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
speeches  of  the  Indians  on  this  me-' 
morable  day  have  not  come  down  to 
11s.  It  is  only  known,  that  they 
solemnly  pledged  themselves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  country  manner,  to 
jive  in  love  with  William  Penn  and 
his  children  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  should  endure. — Thus  ended 
this  famous  treaty,  of  which  more 
has  been  said  in  the  way  of  praise 
than  of  any  other  ever  transmitted 
to  posterity.  ‘  This,’  says  Voltaire, 

*  was  the  only 'treaty  between  those 
people  and  the  Christians  that  was 
not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  that  was 
never  broken.’ — £  William  Penn 
thought  it  right,’  says  the  Abbe 
Ra'ynal,  ‘  to  obtain  an  additional 
right  by  a  fair  3nd  open  purchase 
from  the  aborigines  j  and  thus  he 
signalized  his  arrival  by  an  act  of 
•equity  which  made  his  person  and 
principles  equally  beloved. — Here  it 
is  the  mind  rests  with  pleasure  upon 
modern  history,  and  feels  some  kind 
of  compensation  for  the  disgust, 
melancholy,  and  horror,  which  the 
whoje  of  it,  but  particularly  that  of 
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the  European  settlements  in  America, 
inspires.’ — Noble,  in  his  continuation 
of  Granger,  says,  ‘  he  occupied  his 
domains  by  actual  bargain  and  sale 
with  the  Indians.  This  fact  does 
him  infinite  honour,  as  no  blood  was 
shed,  and  the  Christian  and  the  bar¬ 
barian  met  as  brothers.  Penn  has 
thus  taught  us  to  respect  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  most  unen¬ 
lightened  nations.’ — £  Being  now  re¬ 
turned,’  says  Robert  Proud,  in  his 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  ‘  from 
Maryland  to  Coaquannoc,  he  pur¬ 
chased  lands  of  the  Indians,  whom 
he  treated  with  great  justice  and 
sincere  kindness. — It  was  at  this 
time  when  he  first  entered  person¬ 
ally  into  that  friendship  with  them, 
which  ever  afterwards  continued  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  which  for  the  space 
of  more  than  seventy  years  was  never 
interrupted,  or  so  long  as  the  quakers 
retained  power  in  the  government. 
— His  conduct  in  general  to  these 
people  was  so  engaging,  his  justice 
in  particular  so  conspicuous,  and 
the  counsel  and  advice  which  he 
gave  them  were  so  evidently  for 
their  advantage,  that  he,  became 
thereby  very  much  endeared  to 
them;  and  the  sense  thereof  made 
such  deep  impressions  on  their  un¬ 
derstandings,  that  his  name  and 
memory  will  scarcely  ever  be  effaced 
while  they  continue  a  people. 

“  After  the  treaty  he  went  up  the 
Delaware  a  few  miles,  to  see  the 
mansion  which  Colonel  Markham 
had  been  preparing  for  him.  It 
was  erected,  but  not  finished.  The 
manor,  on  which  it  stood,  was  beau¬ 
tifully  situated,  being  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  over  against  the 
present  Burlington,  and  only  a  few 
miles  below  the  falls  of  Trenton.  It 
was  a  treble  island,  the  Delaware 
running  three  times  round  it.  The 
mansion  was  built  of  brick,  and  was 
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large  and  commodious.  There  was 
a  spacious  hall  in  it,  intended  as  a 
hall  of  audience  for  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Soil.  Reserving  this  for  his 
own  residence,  he  gave  it  the  name 
of  Pennsbury. 

<e  From  Pennsbury  he  returned  to 
Chester.  Having  now  fairly  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  of  the  natives,  he 
ordered  a  regular  survey  of  it.  This 
was  performed  by  Thomas  Holme, 
who  had  come  out  as  survey  or  general 
of  the  province.  During  the  survey 
he  pitched  upon  Coaqua nnoc  as  the 
most  noble  and  commodious  place 
for  his  new  city.  It  was  situated 
between  the  rivers  Skuylkill  and 
Delaware,  and  therefore  bounded 
by  them  on  two  sides,  and  on  a 
third  by  their  confluence.  The 
junction  of  two  such  rivers,  and 
both  of  them  navigable,  the  great 
width  and  depth  of  the  latter  so 
admirably  calculated  for  commerce, 
the  existence  of  a  stratum  of  brick 
earth  on  the  spot,  immense  quarries 
of  building  stone  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood, — these  and  other  circumstan¬ 
ces  determined  him  in  the  choice 
of  it.  It  happened,  however,  that  it 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Swedes;  but  the  latter,  on  applica¬ 
tion  being  made  to  them,  cheerfully 
exchanged  it  for  land  in  another 
quarter. 

“  Having  now  determined  upon 
the  site,  and  afterwards  upon  the  plan 
of  the  city,  he  instructed  Thomas 
Holme  to  make  a  map  of  it, in  which 
the  streets  were  to  be  laid  out  they 
were  to  be  afterwards  built.  There 
were  to  be  two  large  streets,  the  one 
fronting  the  Delaware  on  the  east, 
and  the  other  the  Skuvlkill  on  the 
west,  of  a  mile  in  length.  A  third, 
to  be  called  high  street,  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  broad,  was  to  run  directly 
through  the  middle  of  the  city  so  as 
to  communicate  with  the  streets  now 


mentioned  at  right  angles;  that  is, 
it  was  to  run  through  the  middle 
from  river  to  river,  or  from  east  to 
west.  A  fourth  of  the  same  breadth, 
to  be  called  broad  street,  was  to  run 
through  the  middle  also,  but  to  in- 
tersecr  high  street  at  right  angles,  or 
to  run  from  north  to  south.  Eight 
streets,  fifty  feet  wide,  were  to  be 
built  parallel  to  high  street,  that  is, 
bom  river  to  river;  and  twenty,  of 
the  like  width,  parallel  to  broad 
street,  that  is,  to  cross  the  former 
from  side  to  side.  The  streets  run¬ 
ning  from  east  to  west  were  to  be 
named  according  to  their  numerical 
order,  such  as  first,  second,  and 
third  street,  and  those  from  north  to 
south  according  to  the  woods  of  the 
country,  such  as  vine,  spruce,  pme, 
sassafras, cedar, and  others.  There  was 
to  be,  however,  a  square  of  ten  aeres, 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  each  corner 
of  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  public 
offices.  There  was  to  be  also  in  each 
quarter  of  it  a  square  of  eight  acres, 
to  be  used  by  the  citizens  in  like 
manner  as  Moorfields  in  London. 
The  city,  having  been  thus  planned, 
he  gave  it  a  name,  which  he  had 
long  reserved  for  it,  namely,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  token  of  that  principle  of 
brotherly  love,  upon  which  he  had 
come  to  these  parts;  which  he  had 
shown  to  Dutch,  Swedes,  Indians, 
and  others  alike;  and  which  he 
wished  might  for  ever  characterize 
his  new  dominions. 

f*  Scarcely  was  this  plan  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  when,  late  as  the  sea¬ 
son  was,  some  of  the  settlers  began 
to  build,  and  this  with  such  rapidity, 
being  assisted  by  the  Swedes,  that 
several  houses  were  erected  in  this 
year.  Pie  himself  was  employed  in 
the  mean  while  with  Thomas  Holme 
in  finishing  the  survey  of  his  grants 
and  purchases;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  he  divided  the  province 
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and  territories,  each  into  three  coun¬ 
ties.  The  province  contained  those 
of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  ;  the  first  so  named  from  the 
city,  which  was  then  building  ;  the 
second  from  Buckinghamshire  in 
England,  which  was  the  land  of  his 
ancestors  ;  and  the  third  from  the 


promise  before  mentioned  which  he 
had  made  to  his  friend  Pearson.  The 
territories  contained  those  of  New¬ 
castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  ;  the  latter 
of  which  he  so  named  -out  of  respect 
to  his  wife's  family,  Sussex  in  Eng¬ 
land  having  been  the  county  of  their 
nativity  for  generations. 


Controversy  between  the  Papal  See  and  Luther. 
[From  Mr.  Bower’s  Life  of  Luther.] 


,f  ^F^HE  year  T520  was  no  less  re- 
markable  than  the  preceding 
for  a  display  of  Luther’s  activity. 
Scarcely  was  it  begun  when  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  a  pamphlet  on  the 
sacrament.  About  the  same  time 
he  ventured  to  address  a  letter,  in  ' 
defence  of  the  new  doctrine,  to  the 
young  emperor  Charles  V.  That 
prince  was  under  great  obligations 
to  Frederick,  and  Luther,  who, 
like  others,  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to 
his  cold,  calculating  character,  en¬ 
tertained  hopes  that  the  impulse  of 
gratitude  might  render  him  tole¬ 
rant,  if  not  favourable,  to  the  re¬ 
formed  cause.  Me  makes  in  this 
letter  a  declaration  to  the  following 
effect. , 

“  ‘  The  violent  publications  which 
have  taken  place  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  intemperance  of  my  ene¬ 
mies.  My  object  has  been  to  cir¬ 
culate  nothing  but  evangelical  truth 
in  opposition  to  traditionary  super¬ 
stitions.  I  have  called,  but  in  vain, 
on  my  adversaries  to  point  out  in 
what  respect  my  opinions  ate  erro¬ 
neous.  I  now  find  it  necessary,  af¬ 
ter  the  example  of  Athanasius,  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  the  imperi¬ 
al  majesty,  but  1  desire  it  no  longer 
than  until  my  arguments  have  re¬ 
ceived,  a  fair  heating,  after  which  I 


shall  either  conquer  or  be  con¬ 
quered.’ 

“  A  few  days  after,  Luther  gave 
to  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  a  pro¬ 
testation,  or  open  declaration  of 
his  tenets,  a  repetition  of  what  he 
had  written  to  the  emperor.  This 
was  speedily  followed  by  a  letter 
dated  February  4,  and  addressed  to 
Albert,  archbishop  of  Mentz.  It 
was  expressed  in  terms  equally  re¬ 
spectful  and  submissive  as  the  letter 
to  the  emperor  5  but,  being  direct¬ 
ed  to  an  ecclesiastic,  it  contained  a 
fuller  statement  of  the  theological 
discussion.  Imputing  the  hostility 
displayed  against  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  persons  who  had  never 
read  his  writings,  Luther  entreated 
the  archbishop  to  take  the  trouble 
of  perusing  them.  The  prelate’s  re¬ 
ply  was  expressed  in  a  style  of 
greater  attention  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  personage  so 
completely  devote'd  to  the  court  of 
Borne.  It  was  addressed,  ‘  Hono- 
rab'tli  et  relzgioso  nobis  in  Christo 
dilccto ,  Martino  Lzithero,  Theologian 
Projessoril  The  sequel,  short  as  it 
was,  bore  the  mark  of  coming  front 
a  practised  politician.  The  archbi¬ 
shop  avoided  any  discussion  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  works,  by  declaring  that  he 
had  not  had  leisure  to  peruse  them  ; 

and 
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and  accordingly  would  not  attempt 
to  censure  them,  but  leave  that  to 
his  superiors  who  had  already  un¬ 
dertaken  the  task.  He  inculcated 
strongly  the  propriety  of  modera¬ 
tion,  and,  whilst  he  saw  no  harm 
in  learned  men  indulging  in  specu¬ 
lations  on  controverted  points,  he 
conceived  that  such  discussions 
might  be  injurious  to  the  multi¬ 
tude. 

Luther’s  object  in  these  letters 
was  to  show  that  his  sentiments 
were  less  violent  than  report  had 
stated  them.  On  the  day  of  writing 
to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  bishop  of  Mersburg  on 
the  same  subject,  but  in  a  style  of 
greater  freedom.  The  reply  like¬ 
wise  contained  a  much  more  direct 
reproof  than  had  been  administered 
to  him  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz. 
He  paid  Luther,  however,  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  styling  him,  *  venera¬ 
ble  brother,’  and  promised  to  give 
his  observations  at  more  length 
when  they  should  happen  to  meet. 
The  caution  shown  by  both  pre¬ 
lates  sufficiently  indicates  that  Lu¬ 
ther’s  cause  had  acquired  too  much 
popularity  to  make  open  contra¬ 
diction  advisable. 

We  now  return  to  Miltitz, 
who  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  year,  made  a  favourable 
outset  in  the  negociation  with  Lu¬ 
ther.  Since  then  he  had  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  seeing  his  measures  ar- 
rested  in  their  progress  by  the  im¬ 
patience  of  others,  and  Luther  ren¬ 
dered  much  less  tractable  by  the 
popularity  of  his  publications.  Mil¬ 
titz,  however,  was  still  desirous  of 
doing  all  he  could  to  prevent  mat¬ 
ters  from  going  farther  wrong.  But 
it  was  an  arduous  task  to  give  a 
satisfactory  direction  to  so  many  in¬ 
dividuals  opposite  in  temper  and 
actuated  by  contrary  motives.  The 


letters  of  Miltitz  are  still  extant  in 
the  library  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and,  if 
they  create  no  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  candour,  they  show  that 
the  temperate  -conduct  which  he 
desired  to  pursue,  was  much  more 
likely  to  prove  successful  than  that 
which  was  adopted  by  others. 

“  After  various  conferences  of 
less  importance,  Miltitz  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  prevail 
on  Luther  to  express  by  letter  his 
esteem  for  the  pope,  and  beseech 
his  Holiness  to  interfere  according 
to  his  wonted  goodness.  With  this 
view  he  prevailed  on  the  Augusti- 
nians  to  send  a  deputation  to  Lu¬ 
ther  with  a  request  to  that  effect. 
Luther  promised  to  comply  and  to 
prefix  the  desired  letter  to  his  next 
publication.  This  produced  the  fa¬ 
mous  address  to  the  pope  pub¬ 
lished  along  with  his  treatise  on 
e  Christian  Liberty.’  It  is  so  re¬ 
markable  as  to  have  a  claim  on  the 
particular  attention  of  all  who  ana¬ 
lyze  the  progressive  changes  in  the 
Reformer’s  conduct.  Its  chief  ob¬ 
ject  appears  to  have  been  an  ex¬ 
emption  of  the  pope  personally, 
from  the  charges  made  by  Luther 
against  the  church  of  Rome.  Such, 
no  doubt,  was  the  desire  of  Miltitz 
and  the  Augustinians,  and  mch,  it 
is  probable,  was  Luther's  intention 
in  beginning  to  write  the  letter. 
But  he  seems  to  have  become  so 
warmed  with  his  subject,  as  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  much  more  keenly  to 
the  accusation  of  the  church  than 
to  the  vindication  of  its  head.  His 
letter  is  in  substance  as  follows. 

“  ‘  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be 
unmindful  of  your  Holiness,  since 
my  sentiments  concerning  the  pa¬ 
pal  office  are  held  forth  every  where 
as  the  chief  cause  of  continuing  the 
contest.  By  means  of  the  impious 
flatterers  of  your  Holiness,  who, 
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without  cause,  are  full  of  wrath 
against  me,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  appeal  from  the  See  of  Rome  to 
a  general  Council.  But  my  affec¬ 
tion  for  your  Holiness  has  never 
been  alienated,  though  I  begin  to 
despise  and  to  triumph  over  those 
who  have  sought  to  terrify  me  by 
the  majesty  of  your  authority.  One 
thing,  however,  I  cannot  despise, 
and  that  is  the  cause  of  my  writing 
this  letter  5  I  mean  the  blame 
thrown  on  me  for  reflecting  on  your 
Holiness  personally.’ 

“  To  this  charge  he  gives  an  ex* 
plicit  contradiction,  and  panegyrizes 
Leo  strongly,  comparing  him  to 
Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  to  Ezekiel 
among  scorpions.  f  I  have,’  he 
adds,  f  inveighed  sharply  against 
unchristian  doctrines,  and  reproved 
fny  adversaries  severely,  not  for 
rudeness  but  for  impiety.  So  far 
from  being  ashamed  of  this,  my 
purpose  is  to  despise  the  judgment 
of  men  and  to  persevere  in  this  ve¬ 
hemence  of  zeal  after  the  example 
of  Christ,  who  called  his  opponents 
a  generation  of  vipers,  blind  hypo¬ 
crites,  and  children  of  the  devil. 
The  multitude  of  flatterers  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  ears  of  our  age  so  deli¬ 
cate,  that  as  soon  as  we  find  that 
our  sentiments  are  not  approved, 
we  immediately  exclaim  that  we 
are  slandered  j  and,  when  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  resist  truth,  we 
accuse  our  adversaries  of  detraction, 
impatience,  and  impudence.  But 
let  me  ask,  of  what  use  would  salt 
be  if  it  were  not  pungent  ?  or  the 
point  of  a  sword  if  it  did  not  wound? 
Cursed  is  the  man  who  doth  the 
work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully.’ 

After  assuring  the  pontiff  that 
he  never  harboured  any  malice 
against  him,  and  that  he  would 
yield  in  any  thing  except  the  word 
of  truth,  which  he  would  neither 


desert  nor  deny,  be  adds,  in  em¬ 
phatic  language, 

“  ‘  I  have  resisted  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  resist  what  is  called  the 
court  of  Rome  as  long  as  the  spirit 
of  faith  shall  live  in  me.  Neither 
your  Holiness  nor  any  one  will  deny 
that  it  is  more  corrupt  than  Babylon 
or  Sodom,  and  sunk,  as  far  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  in  the  most  deplorable, 
desperate,  and  avowed  impiety.  I 
lament  that  under  the  sanction  of 
your  name  and  under  pretext  of  the 
good  of  the  church,  the  people  of 
Christ  should  be  made  a  laughing 
stock.  Not  that  I  attempt  impossi¬ 
bilities,  or  expect  that  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  an  individual  can  accom¬ 
plish  any  thing  in  opposition  to  so 
many  flatterers  in  that  Babylon  re¬ 
plete  with  confusion.  But  I  consider 
myself  as  a  debtor  to  my  fellow 
men,  for  whose  welfare  it  behoves 
me  to  be  solicitous,  so  that  those 
pests  of  Rome  may  destroy  a  smaller 
number  and  in  a  more  humane 
manner.  During  many  years  no¬ 
thing  has  been  poured  on  the  world 
but  monsters  both  in  body  and 
mind.,  along  with  the  worst  exam¬ 
ples  of  all  worst  actions.  It  is  clear  . 
as  day  that  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
former  ages  the  most  holy  of 
churches,  has  now  become  a  den  of 
robbers,  a  scene  of  prostitution,  the 
kingdom  of  sin,  death,  and  hell, 
so  that  greater  wickedness  is  not  to 
be  conceived  even  under  Antichrist 
himself.  Your  Holiness  sitteth  like 
a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  What 
opposition  is  it  possible  that  you, 
with  your  very  learned  and  excel¬ 
lent  cardinals,  can  make  to  such 
monsters  ?’ 

f‘  After  this  extraordinary  de¬ 
scription,  Luther  proceeded  to  re¬ 
late  his  successive  transactions  with 
Cajetan,  Eckius,  and  Miltitz.  He 
entreated  Leo  to  exert  his  authority 
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in  checking  those  flatterers  who 
were  the  enemies  of  peace,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  attempt  to  make 
him  recant  coaid  not  fail  to  increase 
the  present  confusion,  for  he  would 
never  consent  that  any  one  should 
lay  down  a  law  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  word  of  God.  1  On  the 
two  conditions  of  not  requiring  me 
to  recant,  and  of  permitting  me  to 
interpret  scripture  according  to  my 
own  judgment,  I  am  willing  to  do 
or  to  suffer  any  thing  j  I  wish  to 
provoke  no  one  5  neither  do  I  wish 
to  receive  provocation  5  but  if  pro¬ 
vocation  be  given  to  me,  since  Christ 
is  my  master,  I  will  not  be  silent.’ 

"  A  letter  expressed  in  this  un¬ 
exampled  style  could  not  fail  to 
give  the  highest  offence  at  Rome. 
That  offence  was  little  alleviated  by 
Luther’s  distinction  between  the 
pope  personally  and  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  For  many  ages  no 
other  language  had  been  addressed 
to  Roms' but  that  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  respect.  Examples  had  oc¬ 
curred  of  individual  ecclesiastics  be¬ 
coming  refractory,  but  they  were 
soon  crushed  by  the  powerful  arm 
of  the  church.  While  the  greatest 
princes  were  in  the  habit  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  most  respectful  tone  in  their 
communications  with  the  holy  See, 
such  licence  on  the  part  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  was  not  likely  to  be  par¬ 
doned.  Here>  instead  of  a  recan¬ 
tation,  was  a  repetition  and  re-as¬ 
sertion  of  all  that  had  already  been 
declared  most  offensive.  No  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  even  the  more 
moderate  members  of  the  Romish 
communion  should  look  on  this 
letter  as  a  mockery  of  the  pontiff. 
To  an  unprejudiced  reader,  it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  presenting  a 
curious  example  of  Luther’s  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  customary  rules  of  ci¬ 
vility,  and  an  evidence  of  the  all- 


powerful  influence  of  truth  on  his 
mind.  This  and  this  alone  appears 
to  have  actuated  him,  and  to  have 
prompted  him  to  go  to  lengths 
which  every  consideration  of  inte¬ 
rest,  and  even  of  safety,  would  have 
forbidden. 

tf  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary 
that.  Miltitz  should  have  consented 
to  transmit  such  a  letter  to  Rome. 
On  the  accompanying  treatise  on 
‘  Christian  Liberty,’  Luther  re¬ 
marks  to  the  Pope  :  '  This  small 
tract  published  under  your  name, 
as  an  omen  of  approaching  harmo¬ 
ny,  I  send  you  by  way  of  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  study  in  which  I 
would  by  preference  employ  my 
time,  were  I  left  in  quiet  by  those 
profane  flatterers  of  yours.’  The  es¬ 
say  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  containing  an  illustration  of  the 
proposition,  that  the  ‘  Christian  is 
the  most  free  lord  of  all,  subject  to 
none  and  the  second,  f  that  he  \i 
the  most  ready  to  oblige  all  and 
subject  to  all.’  Nothing  in  the 
work  has  a  relation  to  civil  liberty  ; 
it  is  strictly  a  description  of  the  pri¬ 
vileges  annexed,  in  Luther’s  opi¬ 
nion,  to  the  station  of  a  Clnistian, 
and  of  the  practical  effects  which 
these  privileges  naturally  and  neces¬ 
sarily  produce.  It  may  be  fit  to 
mention  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  this  little  tract 
and  the  vy  1  i tings  of  the  English  pu¬ 
ritanical  divines. 

"It  is  now  time  to  relate  the  hos¬ 
tile  measures  which  Luther’s  un¬ 
daunted  perseverance  drew  on  him 
on  the  part  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  was  matter  of  surprize  that  they 
should  have  been  so  long  delayed, 
but  Leo,  though  without  just  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  virtues  ascribed  to 
him,  was  not  of  a  hasty  temper, 
and  was,  as  lias  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  afraid  of  offending  Frede¬ 
rick, 
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rick.  At  last,  however,  the  solici¬ 
tations  for  the  adoption  of  a  deci¬ 
sive  step  came  from  so  many  quar¬ 
ters,  and  Luther  himself  discovered 
such  bold  pertinacity  in  issuing  one 
hostile  publication  after  another,  that 
Leo  felt  it  necessary  to  alter  his 
course.  The  Dominicans,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Eckius,  were  active  in  ac¬ 
celerating  this  determination.  The 
language  of  Eckius  was  wonderfully 
changed  from  the  time  when  he  in¬ 
vited  Carolostad  and  Luther  to  that 
disputation  which  he  expectedwould 
be  to  him  a  scene  of  triumph.  In 
writing  to  the  former  on  that  occa- 
sion,  he  had  called  Luther  their 
f  mutual  friend  but  from  the  date 
of  their  vehement  contest,  he  became 
his  inveterate  enemy.  On  Luther’s 
part  the  animosity  was  equally  strong, 
for  in  writing  to  a  friend  about 
Eckius,  he  exclaimed,  f  lotus  inji- 
dus  es t,  et  aperte  rupit  amicitia 
jura.' 

“  Leo's  first  act  was  to  appoint  a 
congregation  or  assembly  of  cardi¬ 
nals,  prelates,  theologians,  and  ca¬ 
nonists,  to  whom  he  remitted  the 
whole  management  of  Luther’s  af¬ 
fair.  All  were  agreed  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  directing  the  thunder  of  the 
Vatican  against  the  new  heresy  ; 
but  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  composing  the  assem¬ 
bly,  led  to  violent  disputes  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
theologians  proposed  to  lose  no  time 
in  denouncing  Luther’s  doctrines, 
the  impiety  of  which,  they  said, 
was  glaring,  and  acknowledged  to 
the  world  :  the  canonists,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  no¬ 
toriety  of  crime  could  deprive  any 
one  of  the  inherent  right  of  being 
heard  in  his  defence.  After  long 
debates  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the 
cause  into  three  parts;  the  doctrine, 
the  books,  and  the  person,  The 


doctrine,  it  was  determined,  should 
be  condemned,  the  books  burned  at 
a  time  to  be  fixed,  and  Luther  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  after  a  suitable  in¬ 
terval. 

“  The  composition  of  the  bull 
gave  rise  to  almost  as  much  debate 
as  the  preliminary  discussions.  The 
numbers  of  the  conclave  rivalled 
each  other  in  expressing  abhorrence 
of  the  new  doctrine  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  holy  See.  Cajetan, 
though  in  bad  health,  made  him¬ 
self  be  carried  into  the  consistory, 
and  a  bitter  contention  arose  be¬ 
tween  Peter  Accolti,  cardinal  of 
Ancona,  and  Laurent  Pucci,  cardi¬ 
nal  datary,  about  the  honour  of 
composing  the  manifesto  against  Lu- 
ther.  Each  had  prepared  a  draught; 
and  was  eager  for  the  preference. 
'  Nothing  less  than  the  pontiff’s  au¬ 
thority  could  settle  this  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  draught  of  Accolti, 
after  undergoing  several  emenda¬ 
tions,  was  preferred. 

“■  The  bull  at  last  came  out  on 
June  15,  and  set  forth  the  papal 
pretensions  in  the  loftiest  tone.  Af¬ 
ter  affirming  that  the  Imperial 
crown  had  been  transferred  by  the 
papal  See  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Germans,  it  claims  a  power  not 
only  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  pu¬ 
nishments,  but  of  depriving  refrac¬ 
tory  persons  of  their  property  and 
civil  privileges.  The  extravagant 
bulls  of  Pius  II.  and  Julius  II. 
which  declared  it  heresy  to  appeal 
from  the  pope  to  a  council,  are  cited 
and  made  a  ground  for  Luther’s 
condemnation.  He  is  compared  to 
Porphyry,  the  notorious  enemy  of 
Christianity,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
the  reviver  of  the  Greek  and  Bo¬ 
hemian  schisms.  Forty-one  here¬ 
sies  are  selected  from  his  works  and 
condemned  as  f  pernicious,  scan¬ 
dalous,  and  pestilential.’  Luther, 
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and  all  who  may  favour  bis  opi¬ 
nions,  are  made  the  object  of  the 
most  violent  denunciations.  They 
are  incapacitated  from  performing 
any  legal  act,  and  declared  guilty  of 
high  treason,  infamous  and  unwor¬ 
thy  of  Christian  burial.  Luther  is 
reproached  for  obstinately  disre¬ 
garding  the  admonitions  and  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  pope  ;  and  that  all  re¬ 
membrance  of  him  may  be  oblite¬ 
rated  from  the  society  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  no  one  is  to  presume  to  read, 
preach,  or  publish  his  works.  Such 
as  are  written  are  to  be  condemned 
to  the  flames,  and  such  as  he  may 
hereafter  write  are  to  be  received 
with  the  greatest  suspicion.  He  is 
ordered  to  appear  at  Rome  within 
sixty  days  to  take  his  trial,  .and  in 
case  he  should  not  obey  the  sum- 
mom,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  are  commanded  to  seize  him 
and  his  adherents  and  send  them  to 
Rome. 

“  Here,  at  length,  was  the  edict 
so  long  delayed  from  dread  of  the 
elector  Frederick.  The  next  point 
was  to  communicate  it  to  that 
prince  in  the  least  offensive  man¬ 
ner.  With  this  view,  the  papal 
court  determined  to  avail  itself  of 
the  following  circumstance,  al¬ 
though  apparently  ill  calculated  to 
forward  conciliation.  One  of  the 
electors  agents,  named  Valentin 
Teutleben,  being  employed  to  trans¬ 
act  some  business  for  him  at  Rome, 
experienced  a  degree  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  pope,  which,  as 
he  wrote  to  his  master,  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
"defending  Luther.  Frederick  lost 
no  time  in  replying  to  his  agent, 
and  denied,  ‘  that  he  had  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  the  defence  of  Luther’s 
opinions,  Luther  being  prepared  to 
defend  them  himself  before  equita¬ 
ble  judges,  and  ready,  if  refuted 


from  scripture,  to  recant.  ‘  Luther,’ 
he  added,  f  hatl  offered  to  leave 
Saxony,  and  would  have  done  so 
before  that  time,  had  not  Miltifz 
interceded  that  he  might  not  be 
sent  awey,  lest  he  should  go  where 
he  could  write  and  act  with  greater 
freedom.’  To  attempt  the  forcible 
suppression  of  Luther’s  opinions,  or 
to  cut  him  off  by  the  exertion  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  would  be  im¬ 
prudent  and  dangerous.  Measures 
of  that  description  were  not  fit  in 
the  improved  state  of  public  know¬ 
ledge,  nor  was  the  strong  hold 
which  the  Lutheran  doctrine  had 
taken  in  Germany,  to  be  set  aside 
by  any  thing  else  than  sound  argu¬ 
ment.” 

“  This  letter  wTas  communicated 
to  the  pope’s  minister,  and  gave  oc¬ 
casion  to  an  immediate  address  to 
Frederick.  With  the  ordinary  art, 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  their  dispatch 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
Frederick  was,  in  his  heart,  an 
enemy  to  Luther.  It  was  written 
in  Leo's  name,  and  was  in  sub¬ 
stance  as  follows  : 

f‘  ‘  I  experience  great  satisfaction 
on  learning  that  you  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  Luther,  who  is  alto¬ 
gether  impious.  I  have  on  former 
occasions  uniformly  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  your  virtue,  and 
your  conduct  at  present  fully  con¬ 
firms  it.  Luther  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  world,  not  by  Christ 
but  by  Satan,  that  he  might  revive 
the  heresies  of  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and 
the  Bohemians  3  and  that,  by  false 
interpretations  of  scripture,  he 
might  give  occasion  of  sinning  to 
the  simple.  There  is  danger  lest  he 
should  set  continence  at  defiance, 
do  away  confession  and  penitence, 
favour  the  infidels  by  impure 
speeches,  overturn  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  and  confound  all  things, 
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sacred  and  profane.  To  such  a  pitch 
of  pride  and  madness  has  Luther 
proceeded,  that  he  despises  the  au¬ 
thority  of  councils  and  of  the  holy 
See,  preferring  audaciously  his  own 
opinion  to  that  of  all  others.  In 
avoiding:  intercourse  with  such  a 
pest,  your  highness  has  acted  a  part 
worthy  of  your  ancestors  :  and  I 
give  thanks  to  God  for  endowing 
you  with  such  a  disposition.  Hi¬ 
therto  I  have  borne  with  Luther’s 
forwardness  and  rashness,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  return  to  his 
right  mind.  But  now,  seeing. that 
he  profiteth  nothing  by  admonition 
and  gentleness,  I  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  apply  a  violent  remedy, 
lest  he  should  corrupt  many  by  the 
contagion  of  his  example.  Having 
therefore  called  a  council,  and  deep¬ 
ly  weighed  the  question,  it  has 
been  decreed  by  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  is  never  absent  from  the  holy 
See,  to  issue  a  bull  in  condemnation 
of  Luther’s  heresy.  Of  that  instru¬ 
ment  a  copy  is  herewith  transmit¬ 
ted  to  you.’ 

“  The  alarm  which  these  hostile 
measures  might  have  excited  in 
Luther  was  opportunely  counteract¬ 
ed  by  a  very  satisfactory  testimony 
of  attachment  in  a  different  quar¬ 
ter.  Shortly  before  the  publication 
of  the  bull,  two  German  noblemen, 
Sylvester  von  Schaumburg,  and 
Francis  Seckingen,  came  foiward 
and  wrote  to  him  with  offers  of 
protection  against  all  personal  ha¬ 
zard.  The  letter  of  the  former,  in 
particular,  deserves  to  be  recorded  : 

“  ‘  I  understand,’  he  said,  4  from 
several  learned  men,  that  your  doc¬ 
trine  is  founded  on  the  scriptures  ; 
and  that  although  you  have  offered 
to  submit  it  to  the  decision  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  council  and  to  the  judgment 


of  pious  and  well  informed  men, 
you  have  reason  to  apprehend  per¬ 
sonal  danger.  You  propose  there¬ 
fore  to  seek  a  refuge  among  the  Bo¬ 
hemians.  That  plan  I  would  ear¬ 
nestly  entreat  you  to  abandon,  lest 
the  nature  of  the  connection  should 
have  the  consequence  of  rendering 
your  cause  suspected  and  odious. 
I  offer  you  my  own  protection  and 
that  of  one  hundred  noblemen  in 
Franconia,  with  whom  you  can  live 
in  safety  until  your  doctrine  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  deliberate  investigation.’ 

“  So  clear  a  testimony  of  appro¬ 
bation  could  not  fail  to  be  highly 
acceptable  to  Luther,  and  we  ac¬ 
cordingly  find  him  writing  to  his 
friend  Spalatin  (July  10,)  that  f  bis 
expulsion  from  Wittemberg  would 
only  make  the  state  of  things  worse, 
dor  not  only  in  Bohemia,  but  in  the 
very  heart  of  Germany,  there  were 
persons  both  able  and  willing  to 
defend  him.  Nor  was  it  doubtful 
that,  under  their  protection,  he  could 
animadvert  on  the  papacy  with 
more  severity  than  when  he  held 
the  responsible  office  of  a  public 
teacher  under  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
He  had  long  been  doubtful  how  far 
Frederick  would  find  it  expedient 
to  continue  his  protection,  a  con¬ 
sideration  which,  joined  to  a  re¬ 
gard  for  the  interests  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Wittemberg,  had  hitherto 
prevented  him  from  going  so  far  as 
he  otherwise  would.  But  now,  were 
Frederick  even  obliged  to  withdraw 
his  protection,  the  support  of  others 
would  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his 
career.’  ‘  The  die,’  he  adds,  f  is 
cast,  and  I  despise  equally  the  fury 
and  favour  of  Rome. — Never  will  I 
be  reconciled  or  connected  Xvith 
them.  Let  them  condemn  and  burn 
my  books. — I,  in  my  turn,  so  long 
as  I  can  procure  lire,  will  condemn 
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and  burn  publicly  the  whole  ponti¬ 
fical  code.”  It  appears  that  on  the 
23d  of  August  he  wrote  to  Rome, 
and  ventured  to  use  expressions  of 
correspondent  energy. 

“  Luther’s  friends,  however,  were 
less  tranquil  than  himself.  They 
prevailed  on  him  to  write  to  Spala- 
tin,  and  to  request  him  to  use  his 
interest  with  the  elector  to  apply 
for  an  imperial  edict  to  prevent  any 
one  from  condemning  him  unless 
it  was  previously  shown  that  his 
tenets  were  inconsistent  with  scrip¬ 
ture.  In  this  letter  Luther,  always 
more  interested  about  his  doctrine 
than  his  personal  safety,  complain¬ 
ed,  in  an  earnest  and  affecting  man¬ 
ner,  of  the  endless  libels  published 
against  him,  and  expressed  an  ar¬ 
dent  wish  that  preachers  might  be 
found  to  promulgate  his  real  senti¬ 
ments  among  the  people. 

“  Amidst  all  the  alternations  of 
fear  and  hope,  Luther’s  active  mind 
never  gave  way  to  sullen  despon¬ 
dency  or  indolence.  Application  to 
study,  as  it  had  formed  his  chief 
pleasure  in  his  early  days,  now  con¬ 
stituted  his  best  resource  in  a  sea¬ 
son  of  alarm.  His  next  production 
was  a  book  of  a  miscellaneous  cha¬ 
racter,  which  he  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  to  the  no¬ 
bility  of  the  empire.  It  was  direct¬ 
ed,  among  other  topics,  to  a  re¬ 
proof  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  a  recommendation  of  the  study 
of  scripture,  of  divinity,  and  other 
subjects  lately  introduced  into  uni¬ 
versities.  He  reprobated  premature 
monastic  vows,  and  animadverted 
on  confession  and  on  the  disgrace- 
lul  custom  of  begging,  whether 
practised  by  monks  or  laymen.  No 
one,  he  said,  should  be  admitted 
into  a  monastery  before  the  age  of 
thirty.  Hut  the  most  serious  part 


of  the.  work  consisted  in  an  attack 
on  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy, 
and  in  an  insinuation  that  Rome 
was  the  seat  of  Antichrist. 

“  Luther’s  next  publication  was 
his  celebrated  essay  f  De  Capti- 
vitate  JBabylonica  Ecclesias.’  He 
here  examined  into  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  sacraments,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  are,  according  to  the 
Romanists,  seven  in  number.  From 
this  enumeration  Luther  dissented, 
and  denied  the  name  of  sacrament 
to  confirmation,  holy  orders,  mar¬ 
riage,  or  extreme  unction.  But  he 
continued  to  include  penance  in  the 
list  as  well  as  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  supper.  In  this,  as  in  others 
of  his  writings,  we  have  many  ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  impression  made  on  his 
reasoning  habits  by  the  rules  of  the 
schoolmen.  Instead  of  proceeding 
after  the  inductive  method,  to  ex¬ 
amine  what  the  scriptures  had  de¬ 
livered  respecting  sacraments,  he 
went  on  the  plan  of  accomodating 
the  passages  in  scripture  to  a  system 
previously  adopted.  This  treatise 
was  first  published  in  Latin,  but  th® 
general  interest  which  it  excited, 
made  it  soon  be  translated  into 
German, 

lhat  progressive  advance  in 
knowledge  which  every  studious 
man  experiences  in  himself,  is  very 
clearly  exhibited  in  the  writings  of 
Luther.  No  man  was  less  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  publishing  his  latest  opini¬ 
ons,  however  they  might  vary  from 
former  impressions.  The  repeated 
attacks  of  his  opponents  obliged 
him,  he  said,  to  grow  wi$er  in  self 
defence.  In  the  preamble  to  the 
‘  Babylonish  Captivity,’  he  requests 
booksellers  and  others  possessed  of 
copies  oi  what  he  had  published  two 
years  before  on  Indulgencies,  to 
burn  these  copies,  and  to  substitute 
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for  all  that  he  had  written,  *  Indul- 
sentise  sunt  adulatorum  Romanorum 
nequitiee.'  His  publication  on  the 
nature  of  the  papacy  he  wished  to 
condemn  to  the  same  fate,  desiring 
Jais  readers  to  adopt  in  lieu  of  his 
reasonings  the  concise  definition, 

*  Papatus  est  rohusta  venatio  Ro¬ 
mani  Episcopi  3’  for  he  was  now 
certain  that  the  papacy  was  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon. 

“  An  unfortunate  misunderstand¬ 
ing  took  place  at  this  time  between 
the  students  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Wittemberg.  Matters  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  length  of  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  assemblage,  Luther  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  students  and  re¬ 
proved  them  in  very  severe  terms. 
The  keenness  of  his  censure  gave 
them  great  offence  3  and  even  his 
friends  at  court,  Spalatin  and  Ams- 
dorff,  (a  canon  of  the  collegiate, 
church  at  Wittemberg)  were  appre¬ 
hensive  that  he  had  gone  too  far 
and  might  injure  the  university. 
The  dread  of  hurting  that  seminary, 
by  the  freedom  of  his  writings,  is 
enumerated  by  Luther  among  the 
many  disquietudes  of  the  first  three 
yeare  of  his  reforming  career.  Some 
lime  after  this,  Spalatin  visited  the 
university  with  a  view,  probably,  of 
ascertaining  both  its  condition  and 
the  intended  proceedings  ot  Luther 
after  being  apprized  of  the  pope’s 
bull.  Spalatin’s  report  of  his  visit 
has  been  preserved  and  is  curious. 

“  ‘  A  proportion  of  the  students,’ 
he  says,  c  are  absent,  but  this  is 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  contagious 
disorder,  and  the  university  is  still 
very  numerously  attended.  I  saw 
four  hundred  young  men  studying 
divinity  under  Luther;  and  no 
fewer  than  six  hundred  learning  the 
languages  under  Mela-pcthon.  Lu¬ 
ther  continues  in  good  spirits,  and 
is  writing  against  the  papal  bull. 


but  declares  that  from  respect  to 
the  elector  he  will  express  himself 
with  moderation.  I  saw  more  than 
thirty  letters  addressed  to  Luther 
from  princes,  nobles,  and  doctors, 
in  Suabia,  Switzerland,  and  Pome¬ 
rania,  replete  with  expressions  of 
piety  and  offers  of  consolation.  So 
popular  a  preacher  is  he,  that  both 
the  town  church  of  Wittemberg  and 
that  of  the  monastery  are  tco  small  to 
receive  the  crowd  of  his  hearers.’ 

We  come  now  to  the  import¬ 
ant  business  of  publishing  the  bull 
in  Germany.  This  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  also  was  undertaken  by 
Eckius,  who  hoped  to  make  it  a 
kind  of  finish  to  his  laborious  exer¬ 
tions.  In  corresponding  with  his 
friends,  he  had  boasted  much  of 
his  services  at  Rome,  and  of  his  re¬ 
peated  conferences  with  the  pope, 
one  of  which  lasted  no  less  than  five 
hours.  He  tock  to  himself  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  expose 
Luther’s  heresy  in  a  proper  light  to 
the  heads  of  the  church,  who  till 
then  had  been  very  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  So  assiduous  had 
he  been  in  accelerating  the  proceed¬ 
ings  about  the  bull,  that  by  the  3d 
of  May  matters  had  been  got  ready 
for  dispatch  at  the  next  assembly  of 
cardinals.  Yet  on  his  return  to 
Germany,  he  endeavoured  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  journey  as  undertaken  with 
reluctance.  But  Luther,  who,  by 
some  means  not  known,  had  got 
possession  of  one  of  his  letters  from 
Rome,  published  it  with  notes,  and 
showed  that  Eckius’s  grand  object, 
in  these  extraordinary  exertions,  was 
no  other  than  his  own  preferment 
in  the  church. 

“  Though  the  condemning  bull 
was  issued  from  the  papal  chamber 
on  the  15th  of  June,  it  was  not 
published  in  Germany  till  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  afterwards.  It  appears 

to 
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to  have  reached  Wittemberg  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  for  on  the 
13th  of  that  month  Luther  wrote 
to  Spalatin  as  follows  : 

“  ‘  The  pope's  bull  is  come  at 
last, — Eckius  brought  it.  We  are 
writing  many  things  to  the  pope 
concerning  it.  For  my  own  part  I 
hold  it  in  contempt,  and  attack  it 
as  impious  and  false,  like  Eckius,  in 
every  respect.  Christ  himself  is  evi¬ 
dently  condemned  by  it,  and  no  rea¬ 
son  is  assigned  in  it  for  summoning 
me  to  a  recantation  instead  of  a 
trial.  They  are  full  of  fury,  blind¬ 
ness,  and  madness.  They  neither 
comprehend  nor  reflect  on  conse¬ 
quences.  Meantime  I  shall  treat  the 
pope’s  name  with  delicacy,  and  con¬ 
duct  myself  as  if  I  considered  it  a 
false  and  forged  bull,  although  I 
believe  it  to  be  genuine.  How  anxi¬ 
ously  do  I  wish  that  the  emperor 
had  the  courage  to  prove  himself  a 
man,  and,  in  defence  of  Christ,  at¬ 
tack  those  emissaries  of  Satan.  For 
my  part  I  do  not  regard  my  per¬ 
sonal  safety — let  the  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.  Nor  do  I  know  what 
course  should  be  taken  by  the  elec¬ 
tor  j  perhaps  it  may  appear  to  him 
more  for  my  interest  that  he  should 
dissemble  for  a  season.  The  bull  is 
held  *n  as  great  contempt  at  Leipsic 
as  Eckius  himself. — Let  us  there¬ 
fore  be  cautious  lest  he  acquire  con¬ 
sequence  by  our  opposition,  for,  if 
left  to  himself,  he  must  fall.  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  bull  that 
you  may  see  what  monsters  they  are 
at  Rome.  If  these  men  are  desti¬ 
ned  to  rule  us,  neither  the  faith  nor 
the  church  have  the  least  security. 
I  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  suffer  hardship  for  the  best 
of  causes ;  but  I  am,  not  worthy  of 
such  a  trial.  I  am  now  much  more 
at  liberty  than  before,  being  fully 


persuaded  that  the  pope  is  Anti¬ 
christ,  and  that  I  have  discovered 
the  seat  of  Satan.  May  God  pre¬ 
serve  his  children  from  being  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  pope’s  impious  pre¬ 
tensions.  Erasmus  informs  me  that 
the  emperor’s  court  is  crowded  with 
creatures  who  are  tyrants  and  beg¬ 
gars,  so  that  nothing  satisfactory  is 
to  be  expected  from  Charles.  This 
need  not  surprise  us.  *  Put  not  thy 
trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of 
men,  in  whom  there  is  no  stay.’ 

“  Eckius,  having  left  Rome  with 
copies  of  the  bull,  reached  Leipsic, 
big  with  expectation  of  the  reve¬ 
rence  that  would  be  paid  to  himself 
and  to  the  pope’s  mandate.  He 
found,  however,  that  matters  did 
not  admit  of  the  rapid  progress 
which  he  wished.  The  reformation 
had  now  taken  a  firm  and  a  general 
hold.  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  bi¬ 
goted  as  he  was,  found  it  necessary, 
from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  delay  the  publication.  At 
first,  time  was  taken  on  the  plea 
that  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of 
Mersberg  must  be  previously  ob¬ 
tained,  and  on  application  being 
made  to  that  prelate,  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  put  off  to  the  month  of 
April  in  the  following  year.  A 
letter  written  by  Miltitz  on  the  2d 
of  October,  throws  some  light  on 
these  matters. 

“  f  I  found  Eckius  at  Leipsic, 
very  clamorous  and  full  of  threats. 
I  invited  him  to  an  entertainment 
and  employed  every  means  in  my 
power  to  discover  what  he  proposed 
to  do.  After  he  had  drunk  freely, 
he  began  to  relate,  in  pompous 
terms,  the  commission  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Rome,  and  by  what 
means  he  was  to  bring  Luther  to 
obedience.  He  informed  me  that 
he  had  caused  the  bull  to  be  pub¬ 
lished 
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lished  in  Misnia  on  21st  September 
a  Mersburgh  on  the  25th,  and  at 
Brandenburg  on  the  29th.  Eckius 
was  in  the  habit  of  showing  the 
bull  with  great  pomp:  He  lodged 
with  tiie  public  commissary  :  Duke 
George  ordered  the  senate  to  pre¬ 
sent  him  with  a  gilt  cup,  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  But 
notwithstanding-  the  bull  itself,  and 
the  pledge  of  public  safety  given 
to  him,  some  young  men  of  family 
affixed  on  the  20rh  September,  in 
vo  less  than  ten  places,  bills  con¬ 
taining  threats  against  him.  Terri¬ 
fied  by  these,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Paul  and  refused 
to  be  seen.  He  complained  to  Cae¬ 
sar  Pfiugius,  and  obtained  a  man¬ 
date  from  the  rector  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  enjoining  the  young  men  to 
be  quiet,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
They  have  composed  ballads  upon 
him,  which  they  sing  through  the 
streets  3  and  send  daily  to  the  mo¬ 
nastery  intimations  of  their  hostili- 
lity.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  Wittemberg  students 
are  here,  who  are  very  much  in¬ 
censed  against,  him.’  Miltitz  after¬ 
wards  added  that  Eckius  had  made 
a  nocturnal  escape  to  Friburg. 

“  similar  commotions  took  place 
in  other  parts  of  Germany,  where 
attempts  w^ere  made  to  publish  the 
bull.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  de¬ 
clared  it  wholly  unadvisenble  to  at¬ 
tempt  its  promulgation  in  his  do¬ 
minions.  Ihe  Bishop  of  Bamberg 
availed  himself  of  some  informality 
as  a  pretext  for  declining  to  publish 
it  in  his  diocese.  At  the  university 
of  Erfurt  the  students  tore  a  copy  of 
the  bull  and  threw  it  into  the  river. 
]Nay,  the  rector  publicly  encouraged 
them  to  pull  down  any  copy  of  the 
bull  which  they  might  see  posted 
up,  and  to  oppose  Luther’s  enemies 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 

1813. 
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The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
Albert  of  Mecklenburg  passed 
through  Wittemburg,  in  December, 
on  their  way  to  the  imperial  coro¬ 
nation,  and  held  a  very  gracious 
conversation  with  Luther.  The  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Brandenburg  who  accom¬ 
panied  them,  actuated  by  very  dif¬ 
ferent  feelings,  was  desirous  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  bull  at  Wittemberg, 
which  was  in  his  diocese,  but  durst 
not  attempt  it.  The  clergy  alone, 
cemented  as  they  w'ere  in  interest 
with  the'  Roman  See,  appeared 
friendly  to  the  bull,  but  even  among 
them  there  were  many  who  repro¬ 
bated  its  violeut  tone,  and  who, 
without  venturing  to  speak  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Luther,  cordially  wished 
him  success. 

“  in  several  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  w’here  the  ascendency  of  the 
catholics  was  too  decided  to  admit 
of  opposition,  there  were  not  want¬ 
ing  proofs  of  a  favourable  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  the  new  doctrine.  At 
Mentz  the  populace  received  the 
bull  with  indignation,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  employed  to  put  the  books  in 
the  fire,  did  it  at  -the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  Even  at  Louvain,  consider¬ 
able  opposition  was  experienced, 
and,  though  the  influence  of  the 
heads  of  the  university  was  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  the 
burning  of  Luther’s  books,  a  patty 
among  the  students  and  inhabitants 
insisted  on  committing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  flames  a  number  of 
books  of  an  opposite  description.  In 
Italy  also,  at  Venice  and  Bologna, 
though  no  direct  opposition  was  of¬ 
fered,  the  partizans  of  Luther  had 
become  numerous.  In  the  palati¬ 
nate  the  new  doctrine  was  by  this 
time  planted,  though  not  publicly 
acknowledged  till  three  years  af¬ 
ter. 

“  The  first  regular  step  taken 
D  by 
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by  Luther  against  the  bull  was  a 
protest  recorded  before  a  notary 
and  witnesses,  and  an  appeal  from 
the  pope  tf>  a  general  council.  An 
appeal  of  the  same  nature  had  been 
entered  by  him  a  twelve-month  be¬ 
fore,  but  the  respectful  manner  in 
which  he  then  spoke  of  Leo  was 
now  exchanged  for  the  most  embit¬ 
tered  expressions.  Leo  X.  in  impia 
sua  tyrannide  induratus  per  sever  at 
* — Iniquus,  temerarius,  fyrannicus 
judex — Hereticiis  e.t  Apostala — An- 
tichristus,  hlaspherhuse,  superbus  con* 
temptor  sand #  Ecclesite  Dei . 

“  The  universities  of  Cologne  and 
Louvain  having  openly  burned  Lu¬ 
ther’s  books,  and  a  similar  example 
having  been  given  at  Horne,  the 
Kcformer  now  determined  to  reta¬ 
liate.  He  caused  public  notice  to 
be  given  at  Wittemberg,  that  he 
purposed  burning  the  antichristian 
decretals  on  Monday,  JOth  Dec. 
So  novei  a  scene  excited  great  in- 
terest,  and  the  concourse  accord¬ 
ingly  was  immense.  The  people 
assembled  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  proceeded,  in  regular 
divisions,  to  the  spot  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed.  Having  there 
partaken  of  a  slight  repast,  an  emi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  university 
erected  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  and  set 
it  on  fire:  after  which  Luther  took 
Gratia n’s  Abridgement  of  the  Ca¬ 
non  Law ;  the  letters  commonly 
called  decretals  of  the  pontiffs;  the 
Clementines  and  Extravagants,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  All 
these  he  threw  into  the  (ire,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  f  Be¬ 
cause  ye  haye  troubled  the  holy  of 
the  Led,  therefore  let  eternal  fire 
trouble  you.’  Having  remained  to 
wirness  their  consumption,  he  re¬ 
turned  nto  the  city,  accompanied 
by  the  same  multitude,  without  the 


occurrence  of  the  slightest  disor¬ 
der. 

So  extraordinary  m  step,  how¬ 
ever  cordially  received  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  seemed  to  call  for  a  formal 
justification  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
With  that  view  Luther  published  a 
set  of  reasons,  which,  instead  of 
proving  a  palliation  of  the  act,  had 
the  effect,  like  his  former  vindica¬ 
tions,  of  aggravating  his  offence. 
He  warned  the  public  not  to  be 
misled  by  high  sounding  titles,  nor' 
by  declamations  about  pontifical 
dignity,  but  to  proceed  to  a  rigid 
examination  of  what  was  actually 
taught  in  those  books.  This,  he 
said,  was  the  tru6  way  to  make 
them  aware  of  their  poisonous  and 
abominable  doctrine.  He  then  enu¬ 
merated  thirty  specific  articles,  as 
examples  of  the  errors  and  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  the  papacy.  The'  canon 
law,  he  said,  went  beyond  all 
bounds.  Among  other  things  it 
contained  the  extraordinary  doctrine 
that  ‘  the  pope  is  God  upon  earth, 
superior  to  all  belonging  to  heaven 
or  earth,  whether  spiritual  or  tem- 
porah  All  things  belong  to  the 
pope,  and  to  him  no  one  dares  say, 
What  does!  thou  ?’  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  treatise,  Luther 
places  in  a  very  strong  light  the 
overbearing  conduct  of  the  popes 
towards  all  who  ventured  to  dissent 
from  them.  (  Never  have  the  popes 
vanquished,  either  by  Scripture  or 
argument,  any  one  who  has  spoken  or 
written  against  them.  Their  alterna¬ 
tive  has  always  been  to  excommu¬ 
nicate,  burn,  or  put  them  to  death, 
through  the  medium  of  kings, 
piinces,  and  others  devoted  to  ths 
papacy.’ 

Luther  s  hostility  to  the  canon 
law  deserves  particular  attention. 
He  was  by  this  time  aware,  that 
without  the  abolition  of  this  pon¬ 
derous 
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derous  and  ill  digested  code,  the  pro¬ 
jected  Reformation  in  religion  would 
confer  only  a  limited  benefit  on 
mankind.  It  is  deeply  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  he  should  have  been 
less  successful  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other,  i  cannot  more  clearly 
explain  the  causes  of  his  failure 
than  by  transcribing  the  words  of 
his  countryman,  the  learned  and 
accurate  Boehmer,  a  well  known 
professor  of  law : 

“  ‘  On  the  introduction  into  Ger¬ 
many  of  enlightened  views  in  reli¬ 
gion,  the  canon  law  would  probably 
have  been  annihilated  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interposition  of  the 
lawyers.  Luther,  even  before  shak¬ 
ing  off  the.  papal  yoke,  had  detected 
the  imperfection,  fraud,  and  im¬ 
piety  of  this  law.  In  his  treatise 
addressed  to  the  emperor  and  the 
nobility,  he  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  ancient  laws  of  Germany  should 
be  restored,  a  measure  which,  had  it 
been  effected,  would  have  placed 
our  affairs,  both  public  and  private, 
on  a  much  surer  foundation.  It 
would  have  led  to  greater  unifor¬ 
mity  in  our  ecclesiastical  law,  to 
the  cessation  of  tedious  law-suits, 
and  to  the  re-introduction  of  that 
German  candour  and  honesty,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  the  institutes 
of  our  ancestors.  But  Luther’s 
boldness  in  burning  -the  canon  law 
gave  deadly  offence  to  the  law¬ 
yers.  Henning  Goeden,  and  Jerome 
Schurff  were  at  that  time  pleaders 
of  great  reputation  at  Wittefnberg, 
and  believed,  or  professed  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
canon  law  would  endanger  the  safe- 

O 

ty  of  the  state.  The  fact  was,  that 
i  their  own  interest  and  convenience 
were  at  stake,  the  canon  law  form- 
r  ing  the  rule  of  the  whole  mode  of 
procedure  in  law-snits.  Hence  arose 
i  the  interference  of  these  men,  who, 

j  *  * 
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in  an  evil  hour,  proved  the  cause  of 
preventing  the  abolition  of  the  ca¬ 
non  law,  and  the  so  much  desired 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
law.  The  fact  is,  that  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
moral  philosophy,-' the  lawyers  Were 
ill  qualified  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  regulations  established  by  a  long 
course  of  precedents.  Unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  exercise  their  reasoning 
and  inventive  powers,  the  blank 

occasioned  hv  t lie  absence  of  the 
✓ 

canon  law  presented  to  their  ima¬ 
ginations  an  irremediable  chasm. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  the  canon 
law  had  long  been  an  object  of  great 
ambition,  and  superiority  in  the 
knowledge  of  it  formed  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  professional  dis¬ 
tinction.’ 

if  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  favourable  disposition  of  Eras¬ 
mus  towards  Luther  and  his  writ¬ 
ings.  On  the  condemnation  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  doctrine  by  the  subservient 
universities  of  Louvain  and  Co¬ 
logne,  Erasmus  was  prompted  to 
address  to  Spalatin  a  set  of  axioms 
on  the  Lutheran  cause.  He  had 
scirceiy  put  them  out  of  his  hands, 
when,  with  his  usual  timidity,  he 
begged  that  they  might  be  returned 
to  him  lest  they  might  do  him  an 
injury  with  the  pope’s  nuncio. 
These  axioms  however  have  been 
preserved,  and  the  sentiments  of  so 
eminent  a  scholar  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  In  the  passage  referring 
to  the  act  of  the  two  universities, 
he  says,  4  The  motive  of  the  pro-, 
ceeding  is  bad  ;  it  is  a  love  of  tyran¬ 
nic  rule,  and  a  wish  to  discourage 
literary  effort.  Out  of  so  many 
universities,  two  only  have  con¬ 
demned  Luther;  and  they  have 
done  nothing  more  than  publish  a 
sentence,  for  they  have  not  confuted 
him,  nor  do  they  agree  among 
0  2  thermelvqs/ 
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themselves.’  The  court  of  Rome, 
however,  thought  proper  to  lay 
great  stress  on  the  sanction  of  these 
public  bodies.  Honourable  men¬ 
tion  of  it  was  made  in  the  bull,  and 
the  universities  were  called  ‘  agri 
domir  ic%  piisissimcc ,  reJigiosissimce 
cultriccs.' 

((  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the 
elector  Frederick  being  at  Cologne, 
an  interview  took  place  between 
him  and  Erasmus.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Erasmus  made  the  lu¬ 
dicrous  remark,  that  Luther  had 
offended  in  two  capital  points — 
f  He  had  touched  the  pope’s  su¬ 
premacy  and  the  bellies  of  the 
monks.’ 

“  Luther,  according  to  his  usual 
practice,  replied  with  great  spirit  to 
the  condemning  sentence  of  the 
universities  of  Cologne  and  Lou¬ 
vain.  A  new  antagonist  soon  after 
appeared  in  a  Franciscan  monk  at 
Leipsic,  named  Augustine.  To  him 
also  Luther  gave  a  speedy  reply  ; 
and  in  fact,  he  was  indebted  to  the 
writings  of  opponents  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  share  of  the  publicity  of  his 
cause.  Even  Cajetan  now  came 
forward  and  displayed  his  whole 
scholastic  skill  in  asserting  the  di¬ 
vine  origin,  and  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope.  On  the  other  hand  there 
appeared  on  the  side  of  Luther,  and 
in  support  of  the  cause  of  free  in¬ 
quiry,  an  essay  from  the  pen  of 
Ulrich  Hutton,  a  young  man  of 
fortune  and  literary  talents.  He 

j 

published  Leo’s  bull,  and  annexed 
to  it  short  scholia,  exposing  in  very 
bold  language  the  weakness  of  the 
papal  arguments,  and  the  presump¬ 
tuous  encroachments  of  that  court. 

<l  This  auxiliary  publication  was 
soon  followed  by  one  from  Luther, 
who  was  too  confident  of  his  cause 
to  remain  inactive.  The  title  of 
this  address  to  the  public  bore  the 


stamp  of  his  usual  boldness — it  \Va»- 
an  e  Answer  to  the  execrable  bull 
of  Antichrist.’  In  this,  and  in 
another  treatise  which  speedily  came 
forth,  he  passed  in  review  the  whole 
of  the  forty-one  propositions  enu¬ 
merated  by  Leo.  No  longer  satis¬ 
fied  with  offering  these  propositions 
as  subjects  for  disputation,  he  af¬ 
firmed  them  to  be  incontrovertibly 
true.  So  highly  was  this  work 
esteemed  at  the  court  of  Saxony, 
that  Spalatin  translated  it  from  the 
Latin  into  German. 

“  The  pope  now  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  make  a  direct  and 
pointed  application  to  the  elector 
Frederick,  on  the  subject  of  Luther. 
With  that  view  he  sent,  in  the  end 
of  October,  two  nuncios,  Jerome 
Aleander  and  Marin  us  Caracciolus, 
to  Frederick,  who  was  then  at  Co¬ 
logne.  Both  were  distinguished 
dignitaries  of  the  church  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Conclave.  They  em 
larged  on  the  danger  to  which  Ger¬ 
many  was  exposed  by  Luther’s  exe¬ 
crable  writings,  and,  after  request¬ 
ing  that  his  books  should  be  burned 
and  himself  either  imprisoned  or 
sent  to  Rome,  Aleander  proceeded 
to  state  that  the  emperor,  and  all 
the  other  princes  who  had  been  ap- 
pled  to,  had  consented  to  the  pope’s 
demand.  The  investigation  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  cause  had,  he  added,  been 
committed  by  the  pontiff  to  him 
and  Eckius.  Urgent  as  this  appli¬ 
cation  was,  the  nuncios  proved  un¬ 
able  to  extract  an  explicit  answer 
from  the  wary  Frederick.  Fie  re¬ 
plied  in  general  terms,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  re¬ 
quired  mature  deliberation.  On  the 
4lh  Nov.  he  returned  an  answer  by 
his  ministers,  but  took  care  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  same  general  language 
as  before.  He  declared  (  that  the 
request  was  very  unexpected  on  his 
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part,  and  that,  while  at  a  distance 
from  home,  he  had  heard  that 
Eckius,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
pontifical  decree,  had  wished  to  in¬ 
jure  not  only  Luther,  but  other 
learned  men  in  his  dominions,  an 
assumption  of  power,  on  the  part  of 
an  unauthorized  individual,  which 
could  not  but  be  extremely  offen¬ 
sive  to  him.  Having  been  absent, 
he  could  not  say  with  certainty  what 
had  been  done  by  Luther  and  others 


after  receiving  the  pope’s  bull;  but 
it  might  happen  that  in  consequence 
of  the  provocation  given  to  him, 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to 
approve  of  his  proceedings.’  Fi¬ 
nally,  he  requested  ‘  that  learned 
and  good  men  should  converse  in  a 
friendly  manner  on  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  Luther  should  be 
accounted  entitled  to  protection,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  plead  his 
cause. 


Death  and  Character  of  Luther. 
[From  the  same.] 


f‘  are  now  arrive<^  Lu- 

W  ther’s  fifty-fourth  year, 
the  period  of  his  life  at  which  his 
attacks  of  ill  health  first  became 
serious.  Excess  in  sedentary  con¬ 
finement  had  concurred  with  men¬ 
tal  agitation  to  expose  to  severe  in¬ 
roads  a  constitution  which  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  strong.  The  chief  sup¬ 
port  of  his  health  had  consisted  in 
his  steady  temperance;  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  which  he,  no  doubt,  owed 
the  preservation  of  it  during  the 
years  subsequent  to  the  indisposi¬ 
tion  which  we  are  now  about  to 
mention. 

“  In  the  beginning  of  1537,  Lu¬ 
ther  was  afflicted  with  a  strangury, 
and  the  symptoms  were  so  severe 
that  both  he  and  his  friends  began 
to  despair  of  his  life.  In  a  letter  to 
his  wife  of  18th  February,  he  thus 
expressed  himself:  ‘  In  short,  I  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  I  com¬ 
mended  you  and  our  little  ones  to 
God,  our  good  master.  I  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  seeing  you  again, 
and  felt  great  sympathy  for  you. 

I  laid  my  account  with  the  grave; 


but  so  many  prayers  and  tears  were 
poured  out  to  God  for  my  recovery, 
-that  it  pleased  him  to  afford  me  re¬ 
lief,  and  I  am  now  considerably  re¬ 
vived 

“  During  this  alarming  illness, 
much  anxiety  was  manifested  for 
his  recovery  as  well  by  his  friends 
as  by  the  public  characters  who  fa¬ 
voured  the  Reformation.  His  re^ 
covery  appears  to  have  been  com-* 
plete,  and  he  was  enabled  to  resume 
his  labours  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
In  these  he  steadily  persevered  dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  nine  yeais  of  his 
life.  He  prepared  for  the  press  two 
editions  of  his  great  work,  the  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Bible,  and  published 
them  successively  in  1541  and  1545. 
He  collected  also  his  various  com¬ 
positions,  and  printed  them  in  a 
connected  shape,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  Which  has  supplied  many  use¬ 
ful  materials  to  his  biographers.  He 
continued  to  discharge,  with  his 
accustomed  zeal,  his  official  duty  as 
a  preacher  and  a  professor.  He 
published,  likewise,  commentaries 
on  various  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
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showed  no  inclination  to  relinquish 
his  former  habit  of  sending  forth  a 
popular  treatise  whenever  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  state  of  religion  ap¬ 
peared  to  call  for  it.  But,  amid  these 
various  occupations,  it  was  remarked 
that  his  enterprizing  spirit  appeared 
to  undergo  abatement,  and  that  in 
his  latter  years,  he  was  found  to 
hazard  no  new  doctrines.  This  al¬ 
teration  should,  however,  be  ascrib¬ 
ed  as  much  to  she  matured  state  of 
the  Reformation  as  to  the  progress 
ot  Luther’s  years.  The  season  was 
now  come  in  which  it  was  fitter  to 
defend  established  opinions  than  to 
advance  others  that  were  new.  Ju¬ 
dicious  and  appropriate  as  this  plan 
of  conduct  was,  it  has  unavoidably 
the  effect  of  shortening;  the  narra- 
tive  ot  Luthers  latter  years.  An 
account  of  his  publications  at  this 
time  of  life  would  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  recapitulation  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  tire  former 
part  of  our  book. 

An  event  of  great  importance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
in  Luther’s  neighbourhood,  took 
place  in  153Q.  T  his  was  the  death 
of  Ins  obstinate  opponent,  George, 
Duke  of  Saxony.  So  bigotted  was 
this  prince  to  the  last,  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  will  a  clause,  be¬ 
queathing  his  territory  to  the  em¬ 
peror  and  king  of  the  Romans,  if 
his  brother  Henry,  who  was  his 
natural  successor,  should  apostatize 
from  the  Catholic  religion.  Hen¬ 
ry,.  however,  knew  too  w'dl  the 
secret  wish  of  his  subjects  to  be 
alarmed  at  this  death-bed  menace. 
Lie  lost  no  time  in  inviting  Luther 
aiong  with  other  reformers  to  Leip- 
s’c>  ar)d  in  accomplishing,  with 
•  heir  assistance,  that  revolution  in 
the  mode  of  worship  which  had  long 
teeen  desired  by  the  people. 

li  e  }eais  1540  and  1541  were 


remarkable  for  conferences  held 
between  the  leading  advocates  of 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics  with  a 
view  to  an  agreement  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  topics  in  dispute.  These  took, 
place,  first  at  Worms,  and  after¬ 
wards,  under  circumstances  of 
greater  solemnity,  at  Ratisbon. 
This  measure  originated  w'iih  the 
Protestants,  and  had  the  cordial 
wishes  of  the  German  Catholics, 
who  desired,  above  all  things,  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity  in  their 
native  country.  A  greater  approx¬ 
imation  to  concord  was  made  on 
this  than  on  any  former  occasion  ; 
Melancth.cn  and  Buccr  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestants,  and  Grapper,  a 
canon  of  Cologne,  on  that  of  the 
Catholics,  conducting  their  disquisi- 
toriaj  labours  in  a  very  friendly 
tone.  Eckius  also  assisted  at  these 
conferences,  and  appears  to  have 
dropped  much  of  the  vehemence  of 
his  earlier  years.  After  all,  the 
trouble  of  these  distinguished  scho¬ 
lars  turned  to  very  little  account,  as 
the  points  on  which  they  agreed 
had  little  application  to  practice. 
They  concurred  in  speculative  te¬ 
nets,  but  differed  widely  in  regard 
to  that  most  important  topic,  the 
pope’s  authority.  Had  they  even 
gone  the  length  of  harmonizing  on 
this  point,  matters  would  have  been 
little  farther  advanced,  as  the  pope 
and  the  Italian  Catholics  disclaimed 
the  concessions  made  by  the  Ro¬ 
mish  doctors  at  these  conferences, 
and  disapproved  of  the  measure  al¬ 
together.  Luther,  who  had  no 
idea  of  compromise,  remonstrated 
resolutely  against  the  yielding  tone 
adopted  by  his  friends ;  and  the 
young  elector  of  Saxony  cordially 
joined  him  in  disapproving  all  such 
concessions.  They  looked  forward 
confidently  to  the  eventual  triumph 
of  their  cause,  and  the  progress 

made. 
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made,  from  year  to  year,  by  the  Re¬ 
formation  appeared  to  justify  their 
hopes. 

“  It  was  in  1,545,  in  Luthers 
sixty- second  year,  that  his  consti¬ 
tution  began  to  exhibit  strong  symp¬ 
toms  of  decline.  He  had  for  some 
time  back  been  subject  to  attacks 
of  a  malady  not  unusual  among  se¬ 
dentary  men  —  the  stone  3  and  in 
this  year,  the  attacks  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  became  both  more  frequent 
and  severe.  At  midsummer  his 
friend  Pontanus  mentioned  in  a  let¬ 
ter  that  Luther  had  then  laboured 
during  eight  days  under  that  excru¬ 
ciating  disease.  In  addition,  his 
attacks  of  head  ache,  which  had 
long  been  troublesome,  now  as¬ 
sumed  an  aggravated  appearance. 
The  injury  caused  to  the  system  by 
these  attacks  was  manifest  in  the 
impaired  sight  f  one  of  his  eyes. 
Such  a  complies' ion  of  illness  led 
his  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  to 
conclude  that  the  pei  iod  of  bis  dis¬ 
solution  was  not  very  remote.  On 
the  part  of  his  enemies  30  indecent 
wish  to  anticipate  the  event  did  not 
allow  them  to  wait  the  progress  of 
nature.  Impatient  to  record  the 
end  of  the  man  who  had  been  fore¬ 
most  in  the  career  of  Reformation, 
they  published  premature  accounts 
of  his  death  and  funeral.  They  had 
even  the  malignity  to  assert  that  the 
course  of  nature  was  inverted,  and 
that  the  elements  themselves  had 
testified  their  abhorrence  of  the  he¬ 
retic..  Luther,  however,  lived  long 
enough  to  publish  a  contradiction, 
and  to  expose  to  shame  the  piopa- 
gators  of  these  falsehoods. 

“  Blit  bodily  infirmity  was  not 
the  only  misfortune  of  Luther, 
That  constitutional  ardour  which 
enabled  him  to  brave  the  threats  of 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  rulers 
V3S  connected  with  a  temper,  ppo- 
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ductive,  in  several  respects,  of  much 
uneasy  sensation  to  its  possessor. 
The  etTect  produced  by  the  opinions 
of  Zwinglius  through  out  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  the  reformed  body 
appears  to  have  caused  him  much 
disquietude.  His  own  arguments 
011  the  long  disputed  subject  of  the 
sacrament  were  by  no  means  of  that 
clear  and  forcible  nature  that  ena¬ 
bled  him  either  to  persuade  others 
or  to  establish  completely  his  own 
conviction.  The  want  of  earnest¬ 
ness,  too,  in  this  point,  of  the  friend 
of  his  heart,  Melancthon,  was  a 
source  of  great  vexation  to  him. 
'1  hat  eminent  man,  as  different 
from  Luther  in  point  of  temper  as 
can  well  be  imagined,  was  con- 
tented  to  be  regarded  as  a  disciple 
of  the  Reformer.  They  had  la¬ 
boured  together  during  qiany  years, 
and  had  gone  through  life  with  a 
harmony  and  cordiality  which  has 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Whether 
Melancthon  privately  favoured  the 
Zwinglian  notion  of  the  sacrament, 
and  was  withheld  from  an  open 
declaration  by  respect  for  his  friend, 
is  not  known ;  but  that  he  did  not 
enter  with  any  ardour  into  Luther’s 
tenets  on  that  subject,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  apparent.  By  a  man  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  zeal  the  slightest  deficiency  o 
acquiescence-  in  religious  doctrine 
was  magniaed  into  confirmed  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
union  among  the  Protestants, 
thought  it  necessary  to  commission 
his  chancellor-  Pontanus,  to  recoin* 
mend  forbearance  to  Luther  on  the 
subject  of  the  sacrament. 

“It  happened  also  very  unfor* 
tunately,  that  the  evening  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  day  v/as  clouded  by  an  alter¬ 
cation  with  the  lawyers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  clandestine  marriages*  So 
strong  was  the  effect  of  this  accu-* 
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mulation  of  chagrin,  that  Luther 
lost  his  attachment  to  Ins  favourite 
city,  Wittemberg,  and  lett  it,  in 
the  month  of  July,  (1545,)  appa¬ 
rently  determined  never  to  return. 
His  wife  remaining  there,  be  charg¬ 
ed  her  to  inform  his  friends  Pome- 
ranus  and  Melancthon  that  he  had 
retired,  because  he  could  no  longer 
endure  the  contradiction  and  dis¬ 
pleasure  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
This  intelligence,  when  it  came  to 
be  publicly  known  at  Wittemberg, 
was  productive  of  deep  and  general 
regret ;  Luther  having  long  been 
endeared  to  the  inhabitants,  both 
by  the  sincerity  of  bis  heart  and  by 
the  extraordinary  services  which 
be  had  rendered  to  their  city.  PI  is 
fame  in  early  life,  as  a  professor, 
and  his  wonderful  reputation  after 
becoming  a  reformer,  had  attracted 
crowds  of  students  to  the  university, 
and  had  been  the  source  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  citizens.  Melanc- 
thon’s  affection  for  him  continued 
unabate'd,  and  so  deeply  was  he 
distressed  by  his  departure,  that 
without  inquiring  whether  his 
grievances  were  well  founded,  he 
was  eager  to  follow  and  pass  in 
his  society  the  remainder  of  life. 
The  consequence  of  this  concurrent 
feeling  was  an  application,  on  the 
part  of  the  university,  go  the  elector 
(on  1st  August)  in  treating  him  most 
earnestly  to  use  his  influence  and 
authority  to  prevail  on  Luther, 
whom  they  called  their  dear  and 
reverend  father,  to  return.  They 
promised  that  whatever  had  given 
him  offence  should  be  corrected. 
The  elector  wrote  forthwith  to 
Luther,  in  the  kindest  and  most  af¬ 
fectionate  manner,  and  even  took 
1  he  trouble  to  send  his  physician, 
Razenberg,  to  whom  he  begged  that 
he  would  unbosom  himself  in  the 
most  confidential  manner.  Luther 


yielded  to  those  cordial  solicits* 
tions,  and  consented  to  resume  once 
more  his  residence  at  Wittemberg. 
Here,  though  declining  health  ne¬ 
cessarily  contracted  the  degree  bf 
his  exertion,  he  continued  to  write 
against  the  doctors  of  Louvain  and 
other  adherents  of  the  papacy  with 
an  energy  that  revived  the  recolb  c- 
tion  of  his'  better  years. 

Though  Luther  continued  in 
his  original  poverty,  and  had  little 
ambition  to  interfere  in  affairs  of 
business,  bis  integrity  and  high 
character  for  judgment  induced 
many  persons  to  apply  to  him  for 
advice.  A  dispute  had  for  some 
time  existed  between  the  counts  of 
Mansfeld  respecting  the  brass  and 
silver  mines  at  Eisleben,  his  native 
place.  He  had  been  prevailed  on 
to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of 
attempting  to  compose  these  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  had  actually  made  a 
journey  thither,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  parties  now  appearing 
more  disposed  to  reconciliation,  he 
was  again  induced,  notwithstanding 
his  infirmity,  to  undertake  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  journey.  In  doing  this 
he  complied  with  the  wish  both  of 
the  counts  of  Mansfeld  and  of  the 

elector  of  Saxonv,  who  had  inte- 
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rested  himself  in  the  business.  That 
Luther  was  in  a  very  feeble  state 
will  appear  from  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written 
on  l/th  January,  J54f>,  only  six 
days  before  he  set  out.  ‘  I  write 
to  you  though  old,  decrepit!,  inac¬ 
tive,  languid,  and  now  possessed  of 
only  one  eye.  When  drawing  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  I  had  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  reasonable  share  of 
rest,  but  I  continue  to  be  over¬ 
powered  with  writing,  preaching, 
and  business,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  I  had  not  discharged  my  part 
in  these  duties  in  the  early  period 

of 
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of  life.’  Razenberg  bad  some  time 
before  prescribed  the  opening  of  an 
issue  in  his  left  leg.  This  was  found 
to  afford  him  considerable  relief, 
and  to  enable  him  to  walk  to 
church  and  to  the  university  to  lec¬ 
ture.  On  going  to  Eisleben,  how¬ 
ever,  he  neglected  to  take  proper 
dressings  with  him,  and,  from  the 
pressure  of  business,  unfortunately 
paid  it  little  or  no  attention,  a  neg¬ 
lect  which  was  evidently  a  cause  of 
accelerating  his  death. 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  indi¬ 
cative  of  Luther’s  ardour  than  the 
undertaking  of  a  journey  in  the 
month  of  January,  under  such  a 
pressure  of  bodily  infirmities.  The 
river  Issel  having  overflowed  its 
banks,  he  was  five  days  on  the  road. 
His  companions  were  his  three  sons, 
John,  Martin,  and  Paul,  and  his 
steady  friend,  Justus  Jonas.  The 
counts  of  Mansfeld  rode  out,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  hundred  horsemen,  and 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  adherents  to 
the  reformed  doctrine,  to  meet  the 
illustrious  stranger.  Soon  after  en¬ 
tering  Eisleber,  Luther  suffered  an 
access  of  extreme  debility,  a  circum¬ 
stance  not  unusual  with  him  on  en- 
gaging  in  a  matter  of  deep  interest. 
But  this  attack  was  more  serious 
than  on  former  occasions.  He  re 
covered,  however,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  which  his 
friends  were  anxious  to  show  him. 
His  time  was  past  in  attention  to 
his  customary  hours  of  daily  prayer, 
in  the  transanction  of  the  business 
which  had  called  him  to  Eisleben, 
and  in  cheerful' and  good  humoured 
conversation.  He  partook  twice  of 
the  Lord’s  supper,  and  preached 
three  or  four  times  before  the  nro- 
gressive  advance  of  his  malady  led 
to  the  exhaustion  of  his  frame.  Af¬ 
ter  passing  nearly  three  weeks  at 
Eisleben,  his  illness  was  productive 


of  a  fatal  termination.  He  expired, 
surrounded  by  friends,  and  under  a 
full  sense  of  the  nature  of  his  situa¬ 
tion.  A  letter  written  by  Jonas  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  a  few'  hours 
after  the  occurrence  of  this  melan¬ 
choly  event,  gives  a  clear  and  faith¬ 
ful  account  of  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  it  : 

“  f  It  is  with  a  sorrowful  heart  that 
I  communicate  the  following  in¬ 
formation  to  your  highness.  Al¬ 
though  our  venerable  father  in 
Christ,  Doctor  Martin  Luther,  felt 
himself  unwell  before  leaving  Wit- 
temberg,  as  also  during  his  journey 
to  this  place,  and  complained  of 
weakness  on  his  arrival;  he  was 
nevertheless  present  at  dinner  and 
supper  every  day  in  which  we  W'ere 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
counts.  Elis  appetite  was  pretty 
good,  and  he  used  humorously  to 
observe  that  in  his  native  country 
they  well  knew  what  he  ought  to 
eat  and  drink  His  rest  at  night 
also  was  such  as  could  not  be  com¬ 
plained  of.  His  two  youngest  sons, 
Martin  and  Paul,  were  accustomed, 
along  with  me  and  one  or  two  men 
servants,  to  sleep  in  his  bed-room, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  M. 
Michael  Ccelius,  a  clergyman  of 
Eisleben.  As  he  had  for  some  time 
back  been  accustomed  to  have  his 
bed  warmed,  we  made  it  a  rule  to 
do  this  regularly  before  he  retired  to 
rest'.  Every  night  on  taking  leave 
of  us,  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
f  pray  to  God  that  the  cause  of  his 
church  may  prosper,  for  the  Council 
of  Trent,  is  vehemently  enraged 
against  it.’  The  physician  who  at¬ 
tended  caused  the  medicines  to 
wrhich  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
be  brought  from  Wittemberg;  and 
his  wife,  of  her  own  accord,  sent 
some  others.  The  affairs  of  the 
counts  of  Mansfeld  continued  to  re- 
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quire  his  attention  every  other  day, 
or  sometimes  at  an  interval  of  two 
days.  He  was  accustomed  to  trans¬ 
act  business  for  one  or  two  hours, 
along  with  . Wolfgang,  prince  of 
Anhalt,  and  John  Henry,  Count 
Schwarzburg.  But  yesterday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  17th  ol  February,  prince 
Anhalt,  Count  Schwarzburg,  and 
the  rest  of  us,  prevailed  on  him  to 
remain  in  his  study  till  mid-day,  and 
to  do  no  business.-  He  walked 
through  the  room  in  his  undress, 
looked  at  times  out  of  the  window, 
and  prayed  earnestly.  He  was  all 
along  pleasant  and  cheerful,  but 
took  occasion  to  say  to  Ccelius  and 
me;  ‘I  was  born  and  baptized  at 
Eioleben,  what  if  I  should  remain 
and  die  here.’  In  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  he  began  to  complain 
of  an  oppression  at  his  breast,  and 
had  it  rubbed  with  a  linen  cloth. 
This  afforded  him  some  ease.  A 
little  after  he  said,  f  It  is  not  plea¬ 
sant  to  me  to  be  alone,’  and  repaired 
to  supper  in  the  parlour.  He  ate 
with  appetite,  was  cheerful  and  even 
jocular.  He  expounded  several  re¬ 
markable  passages  in  scripture,  and 
said,  once  or  twuce  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  *  If  I  succeed  in  ef¬ 
fecting  concord  between  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  my  native  country,  I 
shall  return  home  and  rest  in  my 
grave.’ 

<f  After  supper  he  again  com¬ 
plained  ot  the  oppression  at  his 
breast,  and  asked  for  a  warm  linen 
cloth.  Fie  would  not  allow  us  to 
send  for  medical  assistance,  and 
slept  on  a  couch  during  two  hours 
and  a  half.  Ccelius,  Drachsted,  the 
master  of  the  house,  whom  he  called 
in  along  with  his  wife,  the  town 
clerk,  the  two  sons  and  myself,  sat 
by  him  watching  till  half-past  ele¬ 
ven.  He  then  desired  that  his  bed 
sa^g-t  be  warmed^  \yh*cii  was  done 


with  great  care,  -  I,  his  two  son*?, 
his  servant  Ambrose  whom  he  had 
brought  from  Wittemberg,  and  other 
servants,  lay  down  in  the  same 
room  ;  Coe  bus  was  in  the  adjoining 
room.  At  one  in  the  morning  lie 
awoke  Ambrose  and  me,  and  de¬ 
sired  that  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms 
might  be  w'arraed,  which  was  done. 
He  then  said  to  me,  ‘  O  Jonas,  how 
ill  I  am  ;  I  feel  an  oppressive  weight 
at  my  breast,  and  shall  certainly  die 
at  Eisleben.’  I  answered,  ‘  God,  our 
heavenly  Father,  will  assist  you 
by  Christ  whom  you  have  preached.’ 
Meantime,  Ambrose  made  baste 
and  led  him,  after  he  got  up,  into 
the  adjoining  room.  He  got  thither 
without  any  other  assistance,  and  in 
passing  the  threshold  said  aloud, 
*  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spi¬ 
rit.’  He  then  began  to  walk  about, 
but  in  a  short  time  asked  for  warm 
linen  cloths.  Meantime  we  had 
sent  inf 9  the  town  for  turn  physi¬ 
cians  who  came  immediately.  Count 
Albert  likewise  being  called,  he 
came  along  with  the  countess,  the 
latter  bringing  some  cordials  and 
other  medicines.  Luther  now  pray-? 
ed,  saying,  ‘  O  my  heavenly  Father, 
eternal  and  merciful  God,  thou  hast 
revealed  to  me  thy  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesua  Christ.  I  have  preached  him, 
I  have  confessed  him,  1  love  him, 
and  I  worship  him  as  my  dearest' Sa¬ 
viour  and  Redeemer,  him  whom  the 
wicked  persecute,  accuse,  and  blas¬ 
pheme.’  He  then  repeated  three 
times  the  words  of  the  psalm,  *  Intc 
thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit — God 
of  truth,  thou  hast  redeemed  me. 
Whilst  the  physicians  and  we  ap¬ 
plied  medicines,  he  began  to  lost 
l>is  voice  and  to  become  faint ;  no 
did  he  answer  us,  though  we  cal  let 
aloud  to  him  and  moved  him.  Oi 
the  countess  again  giving  him 
little  cordial3  and  the  physician  re 
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questing  that  he  would  attempt  to 
give  an  answer,  he  said,  in  a  feeble 
tone  ot  voice  to  Coelius  and  me, f  yes’ 
or  no,’  according  as  the  question 
seemed  to  require.  When  we  said 
to  him,  f  Dearest  father,  do  you 
verily  confess  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer,’ 
he  replied,  f  Yes,’  so  as  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard.  Afterward  his  fore¬ 
head  and  face  began  to  get  cold, 
and  although  we  moved  him  and 
called  him  by  name,  he  gave  no 
answer,  but,  with  his  hands  clasped, 
continued  to  breathe  slowiy  until 
he  expired  between  two  and  three 
o’clock.  John  Henry,  Count 
Schwartzburg,  arrived  early  and  was 
present  at  his  death. —  I  hough  much 
affected  by  the  loss  of  him  who  has 
been  our  teacher  during  twenty-five 
years,  we  have  thought  it  proper  .to 
give  your  highness  the  earliest  inti¬ 
mation  of  his  death,  that  you  may 
be  pleased  to  give  us  directions  con¬ 
cerning  the  funeral.  We  shall  re¬ 
main  here  until  we  receive  them. 
We  pray  also  that  you  may  write  to 
the  count  how  to  proceed.  Fie 
would  iike  to  retain  the  body  in  Lu¬ 
ther’s  native  country,  but  he  will 
obey  the  orders  of  your  highness. 
We  also  beg  your  highness  to  write 
to  bis  wife,  to  Melancthon,  Pome- 
ranus,  and  Cruciger,  because  you 
kiiow  better  how  to  do  it  than  we. 
May  God,  our  omnipotent  Father, 
comfort  you  and  us  in  our  afflic¬ 
tion. 

*  Eisleben,  Thursday,  18th  Feb.  1,546.’ 

“  This  affecting  letter  reached  the 
elector  of  Saxony  on  the  day  on 
which  it  was  written.  He  imme¬ 
diately  intimated  to  the  counts  of 
Mansfeld  how  much  he  was  affected 
by  Luther’s  death,  and  requested 
them  to  permit  the  body  to  be 
brought  away,  that  il  might  be  bu¬ 
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ried  in  the  church  of  All  Saints  at 
Wittemberg.  Jonas  has  given  a 
minute  account  of  the  removal  of 
the  body  and  of  the  interment. 

f  The  day  after  his  death,  19th 
February,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  the  body  was  brought  with 
great  solemnity  into  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  the  largest  at  Eisleben. 
It  was  attended  by  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  the  prince's  brothers,  and 
many  other  noblemen,  along  with  a 
number  of  ladies  of  rank,  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  the  lower 
orders.  Jonas  preached  the  funeral 
sermon  from  the  fourth  chapter  of 
1  Thessa  Ionia  ns,  verse  14th,  f  If 
we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep 
in  Jhsus,  will  God  bring  with  him.* 
When  he  had  concluded,  the  con¬ 
gregation  separated,  having  left  the 
body  in  the  church  under  the  care 
of  ten  citizens,  who  were  to  guard 
it  during  the  night.  On  hearing 
that  the  body  was  to  be  carried  to 
Wittemberg,  Michael  Cos lius  gave 
a  discourse  next  morning,  taking  his 
text  from  Isaiah  Ivii.  verse  1st. 

4  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no 
man  layetb  it  to  heart — none  con- 
sidereth  that  the  righteous  is  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come.  Fie 
shall  enter  imo  peace.’  After  mid¬ 
day,  all  the  persons  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  accompanied  the  body 
from  the  chinch  through  the  city 
and  beyond  the  gate.  The  country¬ 
men,  assembled  by  the  ringing  of 
bells,  came,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to 
meet  the  melancholy  procession. 
The  body  was  brought  to  Halle 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
met  at  the  gate  by  the  senators  and 
clergy.  The  streets  of  the  city 
were  so  crowded  by  the  multitude, 
that  the  procession  moved  on  with 
difficulty.  The  hour  was  too  late 
for  th<?  delivery  of  a  discourse,  but 

a  psalm 
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a  psalm  (the  130th)  was  given  out, 
and  sung  in  solemn  harmony  by  the 
numerous  assemblage.  Early  next 
morning  the  senate,  clergy,  and 
scholars  attended  the  departure  of 
the  body.  On  Monday,  22d,  the 
funeral  reached  Wittemberg,  and 
was  received  at  the  gate  by.  the 
senate,  the  members  ot  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  a  numerous  body  of  citi¬ 
zens.  From  the  gate  the  procession 
moved,  in  solemn  order,  to  the 
church,  the  Prefect  of  Wittemberg, 
with  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld  and 
their  horsemen,  leading  the  way. 
The  body  followed  in  a  carriage, 
and  Luther’s  wife  and  family,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  brother  James 
from  Mansfeld,  were  immediately 
behind.  Next  came  the  rector  of 
the  university  and  several  sons  of 
counts,  princes,  and  barons,  who 
were  students  at  Wittemberg.  Pon- 
tanus,  Melancthon,  Jonas,  Pomera- 
nus,  Cruciger,  and  other  elderly 
ecclesiastics,  now  appeared,  and 
v/ere  succeeded  by  the  professors, 
the  senators,  the  students,  and  the 
citizens.  An  immense  crowd  of 
the  lower  orders  followed  in  the 
rear.  The  body  was  deposited  in 
the  church  on  the  right  of  the  pul¬ 
pit.  After  the  singing  of  hymns, 
Pomeranus  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
delivered  an  excellent  discourse. 
When  he  had  concluded,  Melanc¬ 
thon  pronounced  a  funeral  oration, 
which,  while  it  bore  affecting  marks 
of  his  personal  sorrow,  was  intended 
to  afford  consolation  to  others,  and 
to  alleviate  the  grief  of  l he  church. 
These  melancholy  offices  being  per¬ 
formed,  the  body  was  committed  to 
the.  grave  by  several  members  of 
the  university.  A  stone  was  placed 
over  the  grave,  with  a  plain  inscrip¬ 
tion,  expressive  merely  of  the  name 
and  age.  A  picture  of  Luther  and 
an  epitaph  were  afterwards  affixed 
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to  the  wall  by  order  of  the  univer- 
sity.’ 

«  We  are  now  about  to  bring  our 
account  of  this  distinguished  man 
to  a  close.  We  have  followed  him 
throughout  a  career,  which,  it  not 
lengthened  in  point  ot  time  beyond 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  was 
rendered  for  ever  memorable  by  his 
indefatigable  activity  of  mind.  At 
whatever  age  we  contemplate  Lu¬ 
ther,  we  find  the  traits  of  no  com¬ 
mon  disposition.  While  yet  a  boy, 
we  have  seen  him  devoting  himself 
with  ardour  to  study,  and  outstrip¬ 
ping  bis  youthful  competitors  in 
classic  attainments.  Advancing  to¬ 
wards  manhood,  he  loses  indeed  a 
valuable  portion  of  time  in  acquir¬ 
ing  a  familiarity  with  the  barbarous 
jargon  of.  the  schools}  but  his  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  unprofitable  depart¬ 
ment  is  such  as  to  afford  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  indication  of  his  success  in  a 
better  cause.  Wdien  arrived  at  the 
time  of  life  for  making  choice  of 
a  profession,  he  exhibits  striking 
marks  of  a  decided  character.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  had  determined  to  de? 
vote  himself  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  no  intreaty  of  friends,  no  temp¬ 
tation  of  emolument  could  shake 
his  resolution.  Having  taken  the 
conclusive  step  and  become  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  monastery,  he  avoids 
the  idle  and  uninstructive  habits  of 
his  brethren,  and,  without  the  aid 
of  any  advising  friend,  devotes  him¬ 
self  to  theological  research.  In  this 
he  resolutely  perseveres,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  ridicule  of  those  around 
him,  whose  knowledge  of  their 
duty  was  confined  to  the  repetition, 
by  rote,  of  a  few  prayers,  and  who 
had  allowed  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
to  lie  for  years  neglected  in  a  cor¬ 
ner. 

“  By  one  of  those  remarkable 
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dispensations  of  Providence,  which 
rendered  Luther  the  instrument  of 
so  much  public  good,  he  was  early 
placed  in  a  situation  to  distribute  to 
others  the  fruits  of  his  study. 
Though  called  to  officiate  as  a 
teacher  of  philosophy,  and  for  some 
time,  perhaps,  inadequately  quali¬ 
fied  to  fill  the  theological  chair,  the 
bent  of  inclination  remained  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  he  embraced  the  first  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  of  making  his 
duty  consist  in  that  which  had  long 
been  his  delight.  By  this  change 
he  was  placed  in  the  situation  best 
fitted  to  enable  him  to  instruct 
others,  and  to  prosecute  his  re¬ 
searches  into  the  true  nature  of 
Christianity.  We  find  him  accord¬ 
ingly  holding  for  several  years  an 
assiduous,  but  tranquil  course.  The 
time  which  thus  elapsed  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  shake  in  him  the  foundation 
of  the  false  impressions  of  youth, 
without  being  of  a  length  to  carry 
him  beyond  the  years  of  enterprising 
exertion.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  so  ordered  that  the 
abuses  of  papal  corruption  shall  be 
brought  under  the  eye  of  himself 
and  his  countrymen  in  their  most 
offensive  shape.  Luther  is  revolted 
at  the  sight,  and  ventures  to  com¬ 
mence  an  opposition  which,  under 
a  different  sovereign,  or  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful  and  disastrous.  This  opposition 
bears  no  mark  qf  selfish  motives — 
it  implies,  on  the  contrary,  a  relin¬ 
quishment  and  forfeiture  of  profes¬ 
sional  advancement.  In  ail  Lu¬ 
ther’s  proceedings,  various  as  they 
are,  in  his  preachings,  his  treatises, 
and  disputations,  we  discern  no  step 
taken  for  the  gratification  of  per¬ 
sonal  advantage  3 — all  is  disinte¬ 
rested  and  zealous 5 — all  is  prompted 


by  an  anxiety  to  understand  and 
promulgate  the  word  of  God. 

“  Though  learned  beyond  his  co¬ 
temporaries,  Luther  had  much  to 
acquire  after  coming'  forward  as  an 
author.  His  theological  knowledge 
was  derived,  in  great. part,  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and,  fami¬ 
liar  as  he  was  with  Scripture,  he 
had  to  study  its  most  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  without  the  assistance  of  in¬ 
telligent  commentators.  It  was 
more  suitable,  however,  to  his  con¬ 
stitutional  ardour  to  attack  corrup¬ 
tion  at  once  with  the  weapons 
which  lay  at  hand,  than  to  allow 
time  to  pass  in  preparing  arms  of  a 
less  defective  character.  Hence 
those  changes  and  inconsistencies 
in  particular  topics,  which,  however 
suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  weak 
or  the  malignant,  afford  to  the  con¬ 
siderate  observer  a  complete  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  sincerity.  Conscious 
of  pure  intention,  Luther  felt  no 
shame  in  acknowledging  the  errors 
arising  from  haste,  or  engendered 
by  early  prejudice.  He  journeyed 
along  the  track  of  inquiry  without 
assistance 3  he  was  obliged  to  feel 
his  way  3  and  it  was  only  step  by 
step  that  be  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  path.  He  was  long  in 
the  hope  that  the  head  of  the  church 
would  disapprove  of  the  indecent 
sale  of  Indulgences,  and  would  ex¬ 
tend  support  to  the  man  who  came 
forward  to  denounce  it.  When  less 
confident  of  this  support,  he  wras 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  bad  advisers 
that  protection  of  vice  of  which  he 
accounted  the  pontiff  incapable. 
Nor  could  he  prevail  on  himself  to 
think  otherwise,  till  after  the  most 
conclusive  proofs  that  no  integrity 
of  motive  was  accounted  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  crime  of  deve¬ 
loping  the  corruption  of  the  church. 

When 
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When  this  was  dearly' ascertained* 
Luther's  choice  was  no  longer  doubt¬ 
ful — the  establishment,  which  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  reform,  became  in 
his  view  an  object  for  direct  and 
unmitigated  hostility.  Many  years 
of  his  life  were  yet  to  pass,  and  his 
views  in  points  of  doctrine  were 
destined  to  undergo  several  changes ; 
but  no  solicitation  or  argument  had 
effect  in  altering  his  behaviour  to¬ 
wards  the  church  of  Rome. 

i(  After  his  rupture  with  the  pope, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  by  a  numerous  body  of  con¬ 
verts,  Luther  became  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  in  Europe. 
Prince's  embraced  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  him,  and  senates 
were  not  backward  in  applying  to 
him  for  advice.  These  distinctions, 
and  the  influence  attached  to  them, 
were  enjoyed  by  Luther  above  twen¬ 
ty  years,  yet  in  no  single  instance 
did  he  seek  to  turn  them  to  his 
personal  advantage.  Indifference 
to  money  is  not  unfrequmt  among 
ftien  of  his  secluded  habits,  but  how 
few  individuals  would  have  pos¬ 
sessed  Luther’s  power  without  mak¬ 
ing  it  subservient  to  the  acquisition 
of  rank  or  honours  ?  All  these  were 
disdained  by  him,  and  Ins  mind  re¬ 
mained  wholly  occupied  with  the 
diffusion  of  religious  truth.  Even 
literary  fame  had  no  attractions  for 
Luther.  The  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  his  fellow  creatures  was 
the  object  which  with  him  super¬ 
seded  every  other  consideration. 
No  temptation  of  ambition  could 
remove  him,  in  his  days  of  cele¬ 
brity,  from  his  favourite  university 
of  Wittembetg.  While  his  doc¬ 
trines  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
wealthy  cities  would  have  been 
pioud  to  receive  him,  Luther  clung 
T»  the  spot  where  he  discharged  the 


duty  of  a  teacher,  and  to  the  asso¬ 
ciates  whom  he  had  known  in  his 
season  of  humility. 

“  In  considering  Luther  as  an 
author,  we  are  struck  with  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  of  his  labours. 
They  consist  of  controversial  tracts, 
of  commentaries  on  Scripture,  of 
sermons,  of  letters,  and  of  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life. 
The' leading  feature  of  his  contro¬ 
versial  writings  is  an  unvaried  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  argu¬ 
ments.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
him  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  proposition  which  he 
undertakes  to  defend.  It  unavoid¬ 
ably  followed  that  he  bestowed  too 
little  time  on  analyzing  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  others,  and  on  reconsidering 
his  own.  His  natural  temper  led 
him  to  conceive  strongly,  and  his 
triumphs  over  the  Romanist  power¬ 
fully  seconded  this  constitutional 
tendency.  The  same  warmth  led 
him  lo  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
whatever  weapons  were  calculated 
to  reach  his  adversary.  Sarcasm  in 
nil  its  shapes,  raillery,  ridicule,  di¬ 
rect  personality,  and  even  punning, 
abound  in  his  controversial  tracts  to 
a  degree  which  is  hardly  justified 
by  the  example  of  other  writers  of 
the  age.  Impatience  and  irritabi-* 
lity  were  his  great  faults,  and  they 
are  abundantly  conspicuous  in  his 
writings.  No  sooner  had  he  formed 
an  idea  of  the  motives,  or  of  the- 
doctrine,  of  an  individual  at  variance 
with  himself,  than  he  made  it  the 
object  of  unsparing  condemnation. 
Hence  the  endless  complaints  from 
adversaries  of  his  precipitation  and 
rudeness.  Wit  hoiff  desiring  to  ex¬ 
cuse  such  exceptionable  character¬ 
istics,  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to 
observe  that  they  originated  in  no 
malignant  intention.  They  were 

not 
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hot  displayed  towards  inoffensive 
persons,  nor  were  they  meant  as 
the  foundation  of  lasting  animosity. 
They  wele  often  the  ebullition  of 
the  moment,  and  appear  to  have 
been  carried,  in  the  heat  of  compo¬ 
sition,  to  a  greater  length  than  was 
intended  at  the  outset.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  his  language  in  treating  of 
the  conduct  of  the  great,  arose 
partly  from  constitutional  ardour, 
and  partly  from  an  habitual  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  all-powerful  claims  of 
truth.  T  he  lofty  attitude  so  often 
assumed  by  Luther  is  not  therefore 
to  be  attributed  to  pride  or  vanity. 
In  treating  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
considered  himself  as  acting  in  the 
presence  of  God,  whose  majesty 
and  glory  were  so  infinitely  exalted 
above  all  created  beings,  as  to  re¬ 
duce  to  one  and  the  same  level  the. 
artificial  distinctions  of  worldly  in¬ 
stitutions.  Under  this  conviction 
the  prince  or  the  king  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  oppose  what  Luther  con¬ 
sidered  the  word  of  God,  seemed  to 
him  no  more  exempted  from  severe 
epithets  than  the  humblest  of  his 
adversaiies.  However  we  may  cen¬ 
sure  the  length  to  which  his  free¬ 
dom  was  carried,  the  boldness  of 
his  conduct  was,  on  the  whole,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  good.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  and  manly  tone  in  regard 
not  only  to  religion,  but  to  civil 
liberty,  literature,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  was  created  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  his  example. 

“  His  compositions  of  all  kinds, 
including  sermons  and  epistolary 
disquisitions,  are  calculated  by  his 
distinguished  biographer,  Secken- 
dorff,  at  the  extraordinary  number 
of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 
When  we  consider,  in  addition,  the 
extent  of  his  public  duty,  and  the 
variety  of  his  correspondence,  we 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  prodigious 


efforts  of  his  industry.  Where  the 
mass  of  writing  was  so  large,  we 
must  expect  little  polish  of  style. 
Luther’s  imagination  was  vigorous, 
but  the  cultivation  of  taste  engaged 
no  part  of  his  attention.  His  in¬ 
elegance  of  style  has  been  chiefly 
remarked  in  his  Latin  publications. 
His  taste  in  early  life  had  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  barbarous  diction  of 
the  scholastic  divines,  and  in  his 
riper  years  he  was  too  impatient  to 
communicate  the  substance  of  his 
thoughts,  to  bestow  much  attention 
on  the  dress  in  which  they  ap¬ 
peared,  It  suited  his  ardour  to 
commit  to  paper  the  impression  of 
the  moment,  and  to  give  free 
course  to  that  excitement  which 
grows  strongly  on  men  of  his  tern* 
per  in  the  progress  of  composition. 
The  consequence  is  that  his  sen¬ 
tences  are  generally  of  great  length  $ 
the  succeeding  members  appearing 
an  expansion,  and  not  un frequently 
a  repetition,  of  what  had  gone  be¬ 
fore.  No  pains  were  taken  to  pro¬ 
mote  clearness,  and  very  little  to 
correct  ambiguity.  As  he  was 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  praise  of 
elegance,  he  gave  himself  no  trou¬ 
ble  about  the  choice  of  words. 
When  classical  vocables  did  not  rea¬ 
dily  occur  to  him,  he  had  no  scru¬ 
ple  in  making  a  new  word  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  Latin  termination  to  an  ex¬ 
pression  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
or  some  other  language.  His  ar¬ 
rangement  is  equally  defective,  and 
the  result  of  all  this  is,  that,  his 
works  are  full  of  obscure  passages. 
Some  of  them  ar<5  so  much  in¬ 
volved,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  make  out  the  meaning.  In  his. 
German  compositions  the  case  is 
different.  His  translation  of  the 
Bible  has  been  always  admired,  and 
his  hymns  have  given  way  to  veri¬ 
fications  of  later  date  in  conse¬ 
quence 
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quence  only  cf  the  progressive 
change  in  the  language. 

“  His  theological  system  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  found  altogether  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  Such,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  case,  although  his  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  writings  of  Augus¬ 
tine  influenced  his  creed  to  a  degree 
of  which  he  was  perhaps  uncon¬ 
scious.  Of  his  commentaries  and 
sermons,  many  were  printed  from 
the  notes  of  hearers,  and,  though 
generally  shown  to  him  before¬ 
hand,  he  was  so  indifferent  to  fame, 
so  immersed  in  business,  and  so  in¬ 
tent  on  the  object  of  the  moment, 
that  he  allowed  them  to  go  forth 
without  much  correction.  The  plan 
of  his  discourses,  if  plan  it  can  be 
called,  was  not  calculated  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  reputation  on  the  score  of 
composition.  The  leading  points  of 
controversy  between  him  and  the 
Catholics  are  introduced  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  and  some  of  his  favourite 
doctrines,  such  as  justification  by 
faith  without  works,  could  never, 
he  seems  to  have  thought,  be  out  of 
season.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
writers  discover  greater  knowledge 
of  the  world,  or  a  happier  talent  in 
analyzing  and  illustrating  the  shades 
of  character.  In  this  respect  Luther 
is  greatly  superior  to  those  who 
form  their  notions  of  mankind  in 
the  stillness  of  their  closet.  It  is 
equally  remarkable  that  no  man 
could  display  more  forcibly  the 
tranquil  consolations  of  religion. 
Though  unable  to  subdue  his  impe¬ 
tuosity  of  temper,  he  was  anxious 
to  moderate  it,  and  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
means  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  use  for  that  purpose. 

“  Let  us  now  turn  aside  from 
Luther’s  public  character,  and  con¬ 


template  him  in  the  scenes  of  pri¬ 
vate  life.  Warm  as  he  was  in  tem¬ 
per,  and  unaccustomed  to  yield  to 
authoritative  demands,  he  yet  pos¬ 
sessed  much  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  Few  men  entered  with 
more  ardour  into  the  innocent  plea¬ 
sures  of  society.  His  frankness  of 
disposition  was  apparent  at  the  first 
interview,  and  his  communicative 
turn,  joined  to  the  richness  of  his 
stores,  rendered  his  conversation 
remarkably  interesting.  In  ti  eating 
of  humorous  subjects,  he  discovered 
as  much  vivacity  and  playfulness  as 
if  he  had  been  a  man  unaccustomed 
to  serious  research.  The  visitor  of 
Luther’s  domestic  circle  was  as¬ 
sured  of  witnessing  a  pleasing  union 
of  religious  service  with  conjugal 
and  paternal  affection.  His  fond¬ 
ness  for  music  continued  during 
life,  and  spread  a  charm  over  the 
discharge  of  his  serious  duties.  He 
was  always  a  zealous  advocate  for 
the  use  of  music  in  public  worship. 
In  an  evening  before  parting  from 
his  family  and  his  friends,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  regularly  singing  a 
hymm  This  be  usually  did  in  a 
high  key,  and  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  delightful  voice.  In  his 
hours  of  occasional  dejection,  music 
proved  his  most  pleasant  and  effec¬ 
tual  restorative.  It  was  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  his  constitution,  though 
apparently  robust,  by  no  means 
afforded  him  the  steady  enjoyment 
of  health  Whether  from  taking 
too  little  exercise,  or  from  the  re¬ 
peated  occurrence  of  mental  agita¬ 
tion,  he  was  subject  to  frequent 
and  severe  head  aches.  In  respect 
to  diet,  he  was  remarkably  abste¬ 
mious,  a  habit  probably  acquired  in 
the  monastery,  and  continued  in 
consequence  of  the  sedentary  nature 
of  his  occupations. 
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ff  The  diffusion  of  religious  know¬ 
ledge  being  always  foremost  in  Lu¬ 
ther’s  mind,  he  was  fond,  when 
along  with  his  friends,  of  turning 
the  conversation  in  that  direction. 
Nor  was  there  any  objection  to  it 
on  the  part  of  his  associates.  The 
fluency  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
spirit  of  his  illustrations,  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  divest  serious  topics  of 
whatever  might  be  forbidding,  and 
to  give  them  all  the  attraction  of 
subjects  of  amusement.  The  study 
of  Scripture  elucidated  by  Luther, 
appeared  no  longer  in  the  light  of 
a  task,  and  the  ponderous  writings 
of  the  Fathers  seemed  in  his  hands 
divested  of  their  customary  incum¬ 
brance. 

“  If  among  the  numerous  vir¬ 
tues  of  Luther,  we  seek  for  that 
which  more  particularly  characte¬ 
rized  him,  we  shall  fix,  witbdut 
hesitation,  on  his  contempt  for  the 
terrors  of  power.  It  was  to  this 
undaunted  spirit  that  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  usefulness  and  ce¬ 
lebrity.  To  maintain  the  cause  of 
truth,  as  a  servant  of  God,  was  a 
task  in  which  no  danger  could  ap¬ 
pal  him.  His  courage  arose  from 
no  hasty  resolution,  and  still  less 
from  any  hidden  ambition — it  was 
a  firm,  deliberate  determination, 
founded  on  thorough-  conviction, 
and  unconscious  of  abatement  un¬ 
der  the  most  embarrassing  circum¬ 
stances.  Regardless  of  the  threats 
of  foes,  or  the  expostulations  of 
friends,  he  persevered  in  his  course, 
and  looked  forward,  with  patience 


1  \  » 

and  confidence,  1  to  reap  in  joy  what 
he  had  sown  in  tears.’ 

fC  Again,  if  we  pass  from  the 
examination  of  his  mind  to  a  view 
of  the  different  capacities  in  which 
he  came  before  the  public,  we. shall 
see  him  to  greatest  advantage  in 
the  character  of  a  preacher.  He 
mounted  the  pulpit  full  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  eager  to  diffuse  a  portion 
of  his  stores  among  his  audience. 
The  hearer's  attention  was  aroused 
by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the 
ideas ;  it  was  kept  up  by  the  ar¬ 
dour  with  which  he  saw  the  preacher 
inspired.  In  the  discourse  there 
was  nothing  of  the  stiffness  of  la¬ 
boured  composition  ;  in  the  speaker 
no  affectation  in  voice  or  gesture. 
Luther’s  sole  object  was  to  bring 
the  truth  fully  and  forcibly  before 
his  congregation.-  His  delivery  was 
aided  by  a  clear  elocution,  and  his 
diction  had  all  the  copiousness  of  c» 
fervent  imagination. 

Luther  left  the  little  property 
which  he  possessed  to  his  dear 
Catherine  de  Bora.  She  removed 
after  his  death  to  Torgau,  and  sur¬ 
vived  him  nearly  seven  years.  His 
family,  consisting  of  a  daughter  in 
addition  to  the  three  sens  already 
mentioned,  were  relieved  from  he¬ 
reditary  poverty  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
counts  of  Matisfeld.  The  grande 
son  of  Paul,  the  youngest  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  sons,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Seckendorff,  and  occupied  a  respect* 
able  situation.” 
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*l  T  return  with  reluctance  to  Mr. 

Cooke  at MechanicHall, where 
the  progress  of  those  diseases,  which 
had  long  before  fastened  their  fangs 
upon  him,  was  now  rapid,  and 
threatened  a  speedy  termination  of 
his  eventful  life. 

(C  Happily  fqr  him,  the  hour  of 
acute  pain  and  mortal  illness  had 
not  found  him  struggling  with 
poverty,  or  harassed  by  creditors  ; 
he  enjoyed  all  that  affluence  can 
bestow  to  alleviate  disease;  and  had 
every  attention  paid  to  him,  which 
kind  and  skilful  physicians,  sympa¬ 
thizing  friends,  and  above  all,  a 
faithful  and  exemplary  nurse  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Cooke,  could  devise 
or  bestow. 

“  The  strength  of  his  iron  consti¬ 
tution  was  gone;  no  skill  could 
arrest  the  approach  of  death,  and 
on  the  26th  September,  1812,  George 
Frederick  Cooke  breathed  his  last, 
aged  57  years  and  5  months. 

Among  the  persons  he  remem¬ 
bered  with  particular  affection  on 
his  death-bed,  were  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  and  Mr. 
Brandon.  A  ring  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  Mr.  Charles  Kem¬ 
ble,  lie  desired  might  be  sent  to 
him,  and  the  assuiance  of  his  affec¬ 
tionate  remembrance  to  the  three. 
His  book  of  the  *  The  Man  of  the 
World,’ with  the  part  of  Sir  Perri- 
nax  M'Sycophant  marked,  has  been 
sent,  since  his  death,  to  Mr.  John 
Philip  Kemble;  with  what  intent  I 
know  not. 

“  I  owe  to  the  kind  politeness  of 
I)r.  Hosack  the  following  letter  on 


the  subject  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  diseases, 
last  illness  and  deafh. 

“ e  New  York ,  March  16,  1813, 

“  f  Dear  Sir, 

f  Upon  referring  to  my  memo¬ 
randa  of  the  illness  and  death  ot 
Mr.  Cooke,  I  find  I  have  very  little 
to  communicate  that  will  prove  in¬ 
teresting  to  your  readers,  except  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  that  distinguished 
character.  His  case  does  not,  like 
that  of  his  predecessor  Garrick,  re¬ 
pay  the  physician  for  its  perusal,  by 
the  communication  of  an  important 
medical  truth;  nor,  like  that  of 
Macklin,  does  it  directly  illustrate 
the  effects  of  regularity  and  temper¬ 
ance,  in  attaining  to  great  length  of 
days  ;  but  it  adds  another  lamented 
example,  to  the  long  catalogue  of 
tnose  who  have  prematurely  fallen 
the  victims  of  intemperance;  for  by 
this  species  of  suicide,  as  it  ought 
to  be  denominated,  Mr.  Cooke 
destroyed  one  of  the  best  constitu¬ 
tions  both  of  mind  and  body,  that 
man  could  have  possessed.  You 
oosorve  I  withhold  nothing;  but 
disclose  the  whole  truth,  I  trust,  as 
ids  biographer,  this  you  also  will  do; 
for,  to  be  a  true  portrait,  the  picture 
should  have  its  shades  and  back¬ 
ground. 

“  ‘  ft  will  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  on  his  passage  from  Europe  to 
this  country,  Mr.  Cooke  was  indis¬ 
posed  by  an  inflammatory  fever, 
with  which  he  was  attacked  two 
weeks  after  he  left  England.  It 
ended  in  a  deranged  state  of  the 

bowels. 
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bowels,  attended  with  costiveness, 
hemorrhoids,  and  occasional  dis¬ 
charges  of  blood. 

“  ‘  Daring  his  convalescence  from 
that  illness,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
accustomed  spirituous  drinks  $  for  by 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  the  liquors 
of  the  ship  had  been  all  expended, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  coniine 
himself  to  water.  This  privation, 
though  discomfiting  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
produced  a  very  salutary  change,  in 
his  constitution,  for  he  arrived  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  health. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Cooke  landed  in  New- 
York  on  the  lbth  of  November, 
and  took  lodgings  at  the  Tontine 
Coffee-house,  from  whence,  in  a 
few  days,  he  removed  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Price,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre. 

“  ‘  His  fame  having  preceded  him, ' 
his  society  was  immediately  sought 
for  by  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  and 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
professional  excellence.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  temptations  to  indul¬ 
gence,  to  which  he  now  necessarily 
became  exposed,  he  observed,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  great  absti  nence 
and  regularity  until  the  month  of 
December.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
completed  Lis  theatrical  engage¬ 
ments  in  this  city,  without  the  least 
imputation  of  excess.  1  am  in¬ 
formed,  but  whether  correctly  or 
not,  your  constant  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Cooke  will  enable  you  to  state, 
that  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
engagement,  he  was  so  rigidly  ab¬ 
stemious,  that  on  the  days  of  play¬ 
ing  he  regularly  left  the  table  at  five 
o’clock,  and  prepared  for  his  even¬ 
ing  exercises  j  with  the  exception  of 
his  benefit  night,  when,  indeed,  as 
Sempronius  wished, 

“  — - - -  the  storm  blew  high, 

“  And  spent  itself  on  Calo’s  head. 

“  *  Having  terminated  his  engage¬ 


ment  in  New-York,  Mr.  Cooke 
proceeded  to  Boston.  On  his 
journey  to  and  from  that  city,  he 
endured  much  fatigue  and  distress 
from  the  roughness  of  the  roads,  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  travelled, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  season, 
which  was  more  severe  during  that 
winter,  than  we  usually  experience 
in  the  United  States. 

“  ‘  Of  the  weather,  Mr.  Cooke 
especially  complained,  and  to  it  as¬ 
cribed  many  of  his  sufferings  which 
ensued.  But  in  addition  to  these 
sources  of  his  disease,  it  is  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  he  had  returned  to 
the  same  habits  of  excess  that,  for 
many  years  before,  he  had  indulged 
in  Europe.  The  consequence  was, 
a  severe  and  alarming  indisposition. 

“  I  was  first  requested  to  see  Mi*. 
Cooke  on  the  13th  of  March,  1811 ; 
but  his  friend  Dr.  Hugh  M'Lean, 
an  eminent  physician  of  this  city, 
informed  me,  that  previously  to  my 
attendance,  he  had  prescribed  for 
him  ’during  several  less  severe  at¬ 
tacks,  of  what  he  considered  ap¬ 
proaching  apoplexy,  but  which  were 
readily  removed  by  blood-letting, 
and  other  depleting  remedies. 

l~  ‘  When  I  was  first  called  to  Mr. 
Cooke,  I  found  him  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  unable  to  converse,  or  to 
communicate  to  me  any  account 
either  of  feelings,  or  the  causes  of 
his  distress. 

“  *  He  also' laboured  under  great 
oppresssion  of  the  chest,  which  was 
manifested  by  a  hurried  and  anxious 
respiration.  These  symptoms  were 
attended  with  a  full  and  frequent 
pulse,  a  heated  akin,  a  furred  tongue, 
and  other  evidences  of  excitement 
and  general  plethora.  X  also  learned 
from  his  attendants  that,  for  some 
days  before,  he  had  been  indulging 
in  his  wine,  his  favourite  beverage, 
much  more  freely  than  usual. 

E  2  “  Considering 
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“  *  Considering  his  complaints  to 
be  the  result  of  an  unusual  fulness 
of  his  habit,  and  the  too  liberal  use 
of  stimulant  drinks,  I  immediately 
directed  twenty  ounces  of  blood  to 
be  taken  from  his  arm.  By  this 
evacuation,  followed  by  an  active 
cathartic,  he  was  in  a  tew  hours 
sensibly  relieved.  In  the  evinng 
of  the  same  day,  he  had  so  far  re¬ 
covered  from  the  oppression  both  of 
his  brain  and  lungs,  that  he  con¬ 
versed  with  me  very  freely  of  his 
situation,  and  the  causes  that  had 
induced  it.  He  then  informed  me, 
that  prior  to  his  confinement  to  bed, 
he  had  also  complained  of  pain  in 
his  right  side,  referring  it  more  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  region  of  the  liver; 
fie,  however,  at  that  time,  wanted 
some  of  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  an  acute  inflammation  of  that 
organ. 

*  I  observed  that  his  spirits  were 
greatly  depressed  whenever  he  con¬ 
versed  upon  the  subject  of  his  com¬ 
plaints;  for  he  had  now  become 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  his  disease, 
and  appeared  to  be  fully  apprized  of 
the  consequences,  if  he  could  not 
command  fortitude  enough  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  the  causes  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  it.  In  one  ot  those  moments 
of  despondency  he  asked  me,  with 
an  earnestness  and  solicitude  of 
manner  which  I  can  never  forget,  if  I 
thought  his  disease  had  proceeded  to 
such  a  degree  as  likelyto  prove  fatal 
to  him ;  and  it  I  then  considered  him 
in  immediate  danger;  adding,  that 
in  such  case  he  was  desirous  of 
o  *  ^  "ne  communication  to  one 
or  two  persons  in  England,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  referred  to  his  old  friend, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  London, 
James  W  ilson.  Esq.  of  Windmill- 
stieet,  of  whom  he  always  expressed 
himself  in  terms  ot  the  greatest 
fitii'cctiou  and  respect. 


<l  1  Upon  assuring  him  that  he  was, 
for  the  present,  relieved,  and  that 
Richard  would  soon  be  himself  again, 
his  countenance  lighted  up,  and  for 
the  moment  he  was  re-animated. 

“  ‘  He  then  became  fearful  that  I 
had  misconstrued  the  source  of  his 
anxiety  about  his  own  situation,  and 
with  some  animation  observed, 

*  Doctor,  I  hope  you  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  I  ask  you  these  questions 
because  I  am  afraid  of  dying  — be 
assured  I  am  not.’  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  assurance,  however,  I  was 
convinced  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  not 
so  firmly  steeled  upon  this  subject 
as  he  would  wish  us  to  believe;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  his  share  of 
that  4  cowardice’  which  generally 
attach  s  itself  to  human  nature  at 
the  approach  of  dissolution,  for 

*  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all.* 

“  ‘  Perceiving,  as  I  believed,  the 
necessity  of  rallying  his  spirits,  and 
of  counteracting  his  despondency, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  real 
source  of  it,  I  instantly  replied, 
‘  that  it  would  indeed  be  strange,  if 
a  man  who,  like  Mr.  Cooke,  had 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  dying, 
should  he  afraid  of  it.’ 

f  This  reply,  though  trifling  in 
itself,  and  which  by  some,  perhaps, 
may  be  considered  as  misplaced 
levity,  had  the  effect  I  intended  as  a 
medicina  mentis ;  for  it  more  effec¬ 
tually  conveyed  my  affected  uncon¬ 
cern  for  his  situation,  and  imparted 
more  confidence  to  his  mind  than 
the  most  grave  or  solemn  declaration, 
that  1  could  have  expressed. 

“  ‘  In  a  few  days,  by  attention  to 
his  manner  of  living,  Mr.  Cooke  re¬ 
covered,  and  proceeded  to  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

“  ‘  During  his  stay  in  that  city  he 
was  so  much  caressed  by  his  nume¬ 
rous  friends  and  admirers,  that  we 
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arc  not  surprized  to  find  him  again 
forgetting  himself.  He  according¬ 
ly,  while  in  Philadelphia,  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  undergo  some  occasional  me- 

o 

dical  discipline. 

“  ‘  After  fulfilling  his  engagement 
in  that  city,  he  returned  to  New- 
York  in  the  month  of  May.  I  now 
found  that  he  had  not  profited,  ex¬ 
cept  in  pocket  and  in  fame,  by  tins 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  for  he  had 
brought  back  with  him  an  increased 
attachment  to  his  old  habits,  with 
less  power  of  resisting  them. 

“  1  On  the  20th  of  that  month  I 
was  again  called,  to  witness  a  similar 
attack,  though  in  a  slighter  degree 
than  that  in  which  I  had  at  first  at¬ 
tended  him;  it  however  was  readily 
removed  by  mild  evacuations. 

“  f  Finding  now  that  his  repeated 
excesses,  and  the  means  necessary  to 
counteract  them,  had  left  him  some¬ 
what  debilitated,  I  directed  for  him 
a  bitter  infusion,  and  other  tonic 
medicines;  these,  with  attention  to 
his  diet,  greatly  improved  his  appe¬ 
tite  and  general  health. 

‘-Having  terminated  bis  theatri¬ 
cal  engagement  •,  for  that  season,  he 
pa>sed  a  gre:  part  ot  the  enduing 
su  inner  at  the  springs  of  Baliston, 
and  in  travelling  through  the 
U  arthern  and  western  parts  of  this 
state. 

“  f  About  the  beginning  of  the 
September  following,  his  health 
b  e  g  much  improved  by  the  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  summer,  and  his  release 
from  professional  duty,  he  returned  to 
the  city.  The  winter  campaign  which 
followed,  and  occasional  departures 
from  that  temperate  system  ot  living 
which  had  been  enjoined  upon  him, 
for  he  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to 
resist  his  old  enemy,  renewed  his 
complaints. 

“  f  In  the  following  spring  he  re- 
oved  from  his  lodgings  at  the 


coffee-house,  where  he  had  passed 
the  winter,  to  another  part  ot  the 
town.  For  some  weeks  he  now 
lived  in  the  most  perfect  retire¬ 
ment. 

“  f  His  friend.  Dr.  M‘Lean,  again 
called  upon  him,  at  his  new  place  ot 
residence,  and  observing  Mr.  Cooke 
to  manifest  some  fulness  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  swelling  of  the  lower 
extremities,  he  immediately  endea¬ 
voured  to  alarm  him,, by  expressing, 
in  as  strong  terms  as  possible,  the 
consequences  which  would  inevitably 
ensue,  unless  he  could  change  his 
mode  of  life.  For  a  lew  weeks  this 
admonition  had  the  most  salutary 
effect,  Mr.  Cooks  immediately 
abandoned  the  use  ot  spirituous 
drinks,  except  in  the  torm  of  very 
weak  punch,  and  which  he  used  in. 
great  moderation.  Fie  also  rose 
early,  and  took  daily  exercise,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  again  occupied 
his  mind  in  miscellaneous  reading, 
to  which,  when  in  health,  he  was 
greatly  attached.  These  habits  were 
continued  for  some  weeks,  and  were 
followed  by  the  roost  beneficial 
changes  in  his  constitution. 

“  f  The 'swelling  of  his  abdomen 
and  extremities  were  both  totally 
removed.  His  general  health  be¬ 
came  improved,  and  his  mind  re¬ 
covered  its  natural  strength  and 
cheerfulness.  At  this  time,  as  was 
the  case  upon  his  first  arrival  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Cooke  had  the  most 
ample  evidence  of  the  salutary  effects 
of  temperance  and  exercise,  in  the 
removal  of  his  complaints. 

“  ‘  Thus  restored,  he  proceeded 
in  the  month  of  July  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  to  fulfil  an  engage¬ 
ment  in  that  town,  and  where  he 
closed  his  theatrical  career.  Rut 
upon  his  arrival  in  Providence,  he 
unfortunately  fell  into  the  society 
of  some  kindred  spirits,  and  was 

again 
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again  seduced  into  his  former  habits. 
As  predicted  by  Dr.  M‘Lean,  his 
dropsical  complaints  immediately  re¬ 
turned,  and  soon  increased  to  so 
alarming  a  degree,  that  it  was  fear¬ 
ed  he  could  not  live  to  return  to 
New-York.  He,  however,  was 
brought  back  to  this  city  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  took  lodgings  at  the 
Mechanic  hall,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  Dr.  M‘Lean  visited 
him  on  his  velum,  and  prescribed 
for  him  such  diuretics,-  and  other 
evacuants,  as  his  condition  indicated ; 
but  his  complaints  had  assumed  so 
formidable  an  appearance,  that  the 
doctor  despaired  of  his  recovery,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  to  the  friends 
and  connections  of  Mr.  Cocke.  At 
that  time  his  abdomen  had  become 
very  much  enlarged,  attended  with 
great  hardness  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  and  a  sensible  fluctuation,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  water  in  the  cavity  of 
the  belly.  His  bowels,  at  the  same 
time,  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
constipation,  except  when  excited  by 
the  most  drastic  purgatives.  His 
lower  extremities  were  almost  ana- 
sarcous,  and  a  general  yellowness 
was  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  all  evidently  pointing  out  the 
deranged  condition  of  the  liver,  as 
well  as  the  debilitated  state  of  his 
whole  system. 

“  f  During  the  period  of  Dr. 
M'Lean’s  attendance,  Mr.  Cooke 
was  confined  to  his  bed,  excepting 
upon  one  day,  when,  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertion,  he  left  his  room 
for  the  purpose  of  dining  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Hoi  man,  who  had  jnst 
arrived  from  England,  On  the  17th 
of  September  I  was  again  called  upon 
to  see  Mr.  Cooke,  in  consultation 
with  Dr..  M'Lean.  1  immediately 
visited  him,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Francis,  a  young  physi- 
<-Eii  with  tvbom  1  had  lately  form¬ 


ed  a  connexion  in  practice,  and  who 
afterwards,  by  his  constant  attend¬ 
ance  upon  Mr.  Cooke,  very  much 
contributed  to  soothe,  and  allay  the 
distresses  which  lie  endured  iii  this 
his  last  illness.  Mr.  Cooke’s  strength 
was  now  so  far  expended,  that  we 
found  it  impossible  to  prescribe  any 
thing  that  was  likely  to  prove  useful 
for  the  removal  of  his  disease  5  we 
therefore,  from  this  period,  directed 
our  attention  chiefly  to  the  relief  of 
particular  symptoms;  as  they  occa¬ 
sionally  appeared  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  complaint.  On  the 

o  *  t 

evening  of  the  25th,  he  was  seized 
with  sickness  at  the  stomach,  which 
was  soon  succeeded  by  violent  vo¬ 
miting,  and  the  discharge  of  a  large 
quantity  of  black,  grumous  blos>d ; 
by  this  evacuation  his  strength  was 
suddenly  exhausted;  but  the  vomit¬ 
ing  was  at  length  allayed  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  laudanum  and  mint-water, 
directed  for  him  by  Dr.  Francis, 
who  remained  with  him  throughout 
the  night,  hourly  expecting  his 
decease.  Mr.  Cooke,  however,  sur¬ 
vived  until  six  in  the  morning,  when 
in  roll  possession  of  his  mental  facul¬ 
ties,  and  the  perfect  consciousness 
of  h  is  approaching  change,  he  calmly 
expired. 

“  ‘  A  few  hours  after  his  death, 
having  obtained  permission  from 
Mrs.  Cooke,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Francis,  I  examined  the  body,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  liver.  Upon  open¬ 
ing  the  belly,  we  found  it  to  contain 
about  four  quarts  of  water;  but  the 
liver,  to  our  great  surprise,  did  not 
exceed  the  usual  dimensions  of  that 
viscus;  it  was,  however,  astonish- 
ingly  hard,  and  of  a  much  lighter 
colour  than  is  natural  to  that  organ; 
its  texture,  too,  was  uncommonly 
dense,  making  considerable  resist¬ 
ance 
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ance  to  the  knife;  in  its  internal 
structure  it  was  so  hard  and  unyield¬ 
ing,  that  very  few  traces  of  its  vessels 
could  be  found,  and  the  circulation 
through  it  had  evidently  long  since 
ceased  to  be  regularly  performed  :  it 
exhibited  precisely  that  peculiar  tu¬ 
berculous  appearance,which  was  first 
pointed  out  by  'Dr.  Baiilie  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy.  It 
also  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Cooke,  as  in  those 
described  by  the  distinguished  ana¬ 
tomist  referred  to,  the  tuberckts 
were  not  confined  to  the  surface, 
but  extended  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  as  I 
ascertained  by  making  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  it  in  different  directions. 
The  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
exhibited  no  departure  from  their 
natural  condition,  either  in  their 
structure  or  appearance. 

“  f  Such,  sir,  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  circumstances  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation  relating 
to  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr. 
Cooke;  whose  loss,  in  his  profes¬ 
sional  character,  we  all  deplore;  for 
in  that  justly  celebrated  tragedian 
were  united  a  quickness  of  percep¬ 
tion— a  correctness  of  judgment — a 
knowledge  of  human  nature — a 
flexibility  of  feature — a  strength  and 
variety  of  voice — a  dignity  of  form 
— and  a  majesty  of  deportment, 
which  singly  are  seldom  met  with  in 
the  same  degree,  and  still  morerarely 
are  combined  in  any  individual. 

“  ‘  With  my  best  wishes  for  the 
accomplishment,  and  success  of  the 
work  which  you  have  so  laudably 
undertaken, 

“  ‘lam,  with  greatregard  and  respect, 
“  ‘Yours, 

“  ‘  DAVID  HOSACK. 
<c  ‘  William  Dunlap ,  Esq.'  ” 

“  Doctor  John  W.  Francis,  Doc¬ 
tor  Hosack’s  associate  in  practice, 


who  attended  Mr.  Cooke  in  bis  last 
illness  with  Messrs.  M‘Lean  and 
Hosack,  and  who  witnessed  his  dy¬ 
ing  moments,  has  furnished  me  with 
the  following  anecdote  connected 
with  tiie  veteran’s  last  exhibition  of 
his  favourite  character  of  Richard 
the  Third  in  the  city  of  New-York. 
It  was  on  the  20th  of  March,  1812. 
The  next  day  Dr.  Francis  called  upon 
him,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
had  received  from  witnessing  the 
last  evening’s  exhibition. 

“  ‘  Why,’  says  Cooke,  (  I  was  not 
well,  and  I  had  forgotten  in  the  day 
that  I  was  to  play  at  night.  I  was 
sitting  here  very  quietly  when  I  was 
told  that  I  was  wanted  at  the  theatre. 

‘  For  w  hat  ?’  says  I.  ‘  To  play  Rich¬ 
ard,  sir.”  “  I  had  no  devotion  to 
the  deed,  but  I  went.  I  made  out 
to  get  through  the  first  act.  In  the 
second,  sir,  I  was  somewhat  better. 
In  the  third  act,  I  began  to  feel.  In 
the  fourth  act,  I  was  alive;  and  in 
the  fifth,  I  think  I  may  say  Richard 
truly  was  himself.” 

“  Dr.  Francis  says,  that  a  very  short 
time  before  his  dissolution,  he  told 
him  that  he  was  born  in  West¬ 
minster.  He  likewise  mentioned  his 
having  entered  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  a  king’s  ship,  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

“  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
on  his  death  bed,  must  put  to  rest 
the  question  respecting  his  birth¬ 
place;  and  is  a  confirmation  of  his 
repeated  assertion  when  in  this 
country.  I  am  sorry  to  pluck  so 
brilliant  a  flower  from  the  wreath 
which  Mr.  Phillips  has  woven,  to 
deck  his  *  Emerald  Isle;’  but  that 
beloved  and  injured  land  is  so  rich 
in  the  flowers  of  genius,  and  so  free 
from  the  mean  passion  of  envy,  that 
she  will  cheerfully  resign  her  pre¬ 
tensions  to  Cooke,  when  convinced 
that  they  were  founded  in  error. 

“  The 
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“  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
find  here  the  lines  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
above  alluded  to.  •  Alter  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  sages,  poets,  orators, 
and  players,  who  have  reflected 
lustre  on  the  green  Isle,  the  poet 
proceeds : 

***** 

(  The  rival  muses  own’d  the  a'ternnte  reign, 
With  mutual  feeling,  each  their  feuds  for¬ 
sook, 

Combined  their  efforts,  and  created  Cooke. 
Lord  of  the  soul !  magician  of  the  heart ! 
Pure  child  of  Nature  1  foster  child  of  Art ! 
How  all  the  passions  in  succession  rise. 

Heave  in  thy  soul,  and  lighten  in  thine  eyes  ! 
Beguiled  by  thee,  old  Time,  with  aspect 
blythe, 

Leans  on  his  sceptre,  and  forgets  his  scythe  5 
Space  yields  its  distance  —  ancient  glories  live, 
Ages  relapse,  remotest  scents  revive — 

For  thee,  creation  half  inverts  her  reign, 

And  captive  reason  wears  a  willing  chain.’” 

u  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  his  remains  were  deposited, 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  departed 
genius,  in  the  burying  ground  of  St. 
Paul’s  church,  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  respectable  ciiizens. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  George 
Frederick  Cooke;  a  man  endowed 
by  nature  with  an  athletic  frame, 
and  vigorous  constitution j  a  mind 
cjuicK  to  conceive,  and  combine  ; 
and  a  heart  open  to  receive  every 
good  impression  5  and  strong  in  its 
impulse  to  every  good  action. 

W  ith  such  a  mind,  a  good  early 
education  would  have  done  wonders  ; 
and  notwithstanding  every  adverse 
circumstance  and  habit,  his  discrimi¬ 
nation  was  unusually  acute,  and  his 
taste  pure.  Specimens  have  been 
given  ot  his  critical  acumen,  and  of 
his  style;  and  I  have  mentioned  a 
poem  projected  and  begun,  called 
the  Stage.  Besides  these  literary 
labours,  projected  cr  accomplished, 
he  appears  to  have  had  an  intention 
some  period  i  GffiarLed,  to  have 


written  for  the'stage,  and,  I  presume, 
a  tragedy.  1  find  a  small  manuscript 
book,  entitled,  ‘  Materials  for  the 
Duke  of  Mercia.— No.  1.’  It  con¬ 
sists  of  extracts  on  the  subject  of 
early  English  history. 

“  The  powers  of  his  mind  are  to 
be  estimated  by  his  excellence  in 
his  profession.  As  an  actor,  with 
all  his  imperfections,  from  omis¬ 
sion  or  commission,  he  stood  tower¬ 
ing  above  his  male  contemporaries, 
alone,  and  unrivalled. 

I  wish  not  to  recapitulate  what 
I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Cooke’s  acting,  but  rather  to  seize 
this  opportunity  of  supplying,  ill 
some  measure,  mv  omissions. 

His  powers  of  discrimination, 
and  his  unrivalled  manner  of  adher¬ 
ing  to  nature  in  his  recitation,  has 
been  dwelt  upon;* but  his  mode  of 
anticipating,  extending,  and  im¬ 
proving,  the  conception  of  his  author, 
his  not  been  remarked,  or  elucidated. 
I  would  give  as  an  instance,  his  act¬ 
ing  in  I  ago,  at:  that  point,  where 
Othello  being  wrought  up  to  frenzy, 
kneels  to  seal  his  purpose  of  revenge 
by  a  vow;  1  ago  says: 

“  4  Do  ftot'rise  yet - Pago  kneels.'] 

Witness  ye  ever-burping  fights  above, — 

\  e  elements  that  close  us  round  about. 
Witness, — that  here  Iagodoth  give  up, 

The  execution  of  his  wit,  hand,  heart. 

To  wrong’d  Othello’s  set  vice  ! — Let  him 
command. 

And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse. 

What  bloody  work  soever,’  ” 

“  Ihey  rise,  and  Othello  says ; 

ti  1  I  greet  thy  love, 

Not  with  vatn  thanks,  but  with  acceptance 
bounteous. 

And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to  it : 
Within  these  three  days,  let  me  hear  thqe  say  : 
That  C.tssio’s  not  alne.’” 

“  Mr.  Cooke  us  d  then  to  start, 
and  the  spectator  might  plainly  read 
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in  bis  expressive  face, — f  What,  mur¬ 
der  my  friend  and  companion  he 
then  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  gradually  lifting  iiis 
head,  wh  n  be  withdrew  his  hands, 
liis  fa  e  and  eyes  were  turned 
upward — lie  then  started  again, 
as  if  remembering  the  oath  he  had 
just  -taken,  and  after  a  second 
mental  struggle,  said,  as  if  sub¬ 
mitting  to  necessity,  and  the  obli¬ 
gation  imposed  on  him  by  his 
oath  — 

a  i  My  friend  is  dead.’  ” 

# 

h  al uable  would  it  be  to 
actors,  i:  they  could  have  handed 
dev,  u  to  them  clear  and  minute  des- 
crip  lions  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  great  mast*  rs  of  the  art  deline- 
a  ted  their  most  eiiective  characters  j 
such  a  description  of  the  acting  of 
Cooke  I  cannot  give,  but  it  may  be 
cf  use  to  some,  and  gratify,  however 
imperfectly,  the  curiosity  of  others, 
to  notice  some  very  few  points  which 
I  remember.  Such  as  the  quick 
transition  from  the,  fawning  boo  of 
Sir  Pori m ax  MfSycophant,  where, 
with  the  right  hand  upon  the  breast, 
and  the  left  expanded  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  obsequious  humility,  even 
the  aukward  position  of  the  legs 
seemed  to  convey  an  intended  idea 
of  inferiority  arid  servility,  to  the 
suddenly  assumed,  arrogant,  and 
upright  position,  with  which  he 
addressed  his  dependants,  or  sup¬ 
posed  inferiors 5  when,  with  every 
muscle  in  rigid  action,  his  head 
erect,  his  left  hand  thrown  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  his  right  advanced 
in  front,  the  forefinger  alone  ex¬ 
tended,  as  dictating  with  imperious 
precision  his  will,  the  whole  man 
presented  the  most  perfect  contrast 
to  wliat  had  preceded,  and  finely  dis¬ 
played  the  intimate  connexion  be¬ 


tween  purse-swollen  pride,  and  the 
most  abject  meanness. 

I  take  up  Mr.  Cooke’s  marked 
book  of  Richard  the  Third,  to  assist 
my  memory.  The  edition  is  Roach’s, 
1802,  and  the  first  four  lines  of 
Gloster's  first  speech  is  in  this  edition 
omitted  ;  but  on  the  opposite  (other¬ 
wise  blank)  leaf.  Mr.  Cooke  has  in¬ 
serted  them.  I  have  before  re¬ 
marked  the  effect  which  the  high 
pitched  tone  of  his  voice  produced 
on  his  first  playing  Richard  in 
America  when  he  began  this  speech : 

I  will  now  only  notice  his  action. 
During  the  first  three  lines., 

ic  c  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  the  sun  of  York  j 
And  ail  the  clouds  that  tower’d  upon  our 
house — ’  ” 

he  was  without  motion,  his  hands 
hanging  at  ease;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourJh, 

<e  1  In  the  deep  bosom,”* 

* 

he  lifted  the  right  hand  a  little,  with 
a  gently  sweeping  motion,  and  then 
turning  the  palm  downwards,  he 
continued, 

*  Of  the  ocean-——’” 

and  made  a  short  pause;  then  sink¬ 
ing  his  hand  (the  palm  parallel  with 
the  earth)  and  his  voice  at  the  same 
time,  finished  the  sentence  by  the 
word, 

tc  t  ——buried.  ”  ’ 

“  The  impatient  twitching  at  his 
sword  during  King  Henry’s  speech, 
previous  to  G-loster’s  crying, 

<{  *  I’ll  hear  no  more — ”  * 

is  the  next  circumstance  that  I  re¬ 
member  with  particular  vividness: 

this. 
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this,  if  imitated,  might  be  as  great  a 
deformity  in  another  actor  as  it  was 
•d  beauty  iq  the  acting  of  Mr.  Cooke ; 
all  depends  upon  the  perfect  unison 
of  the  mind  and  body,  and  the 
mind  and  body  being  identified 
with  the  character.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  many  passages  in 
which  I  can  remember,  I  cannot 
describe  him.  How  should  I  convey 
an  idea  of  his  saying, 


by  Mr.  Cooke,  are  omitted  in  this 
edition : 

<<  <  And  as  the  wretch  whose  lever- weakened 
joints, 

Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
From  his  fond  keeper’s  arms,  and  starts  away; 
Even  so  these  war-worn  limbs,  tho’  now  grown 
weak 

From  war’s  disuse,  being  now  enrag’d  with 
war. 

Feel  a  new  fury,  and  are  thrice  themselves !’  ” 


<(  c - the  Tower  ? 

cc  i  j^y — the  Tower— the  Tower!'  ’’ 

or  of  his  departure  from  the  impor¬ 
tunate  Buckingham,  with, 

«  (  I’m  busy — thou  troublest  mS-I’m  not 
i’  th’  vein.’  ” 

<e  Richard’s  scene  in  the  last  of  the 
fourth  act  with  Stanley,  beginning; 

t(  t  Weil,  my  lord,  what  is  the  news  with 
you  ? 

Stanley.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas, my  lord.’  ” 

“  Who  can  forget,  that  ever  heard 

Mr.  Cooke,  the  burst  at, 

\ 

‘  There  let  him  sink — and  be  the  seas  on 
him, 

White  liver’d  renegade — what  dees  he  there  ? 
Stanley.  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but 
by  guess — 

Gloster.  Well,  as  you  guess.’  ’’ 

(<  This  last  line,  given  in  a  manner 
so  perfectly  contrasted  with  (  there 
let  him  sink’ — yet  with  a  transition 
as  natural  as  it  was  rapid,  and  the 
whole  soul  thrown  into  the  sneer¬ 
ing  expression  of  the  face  and  tone 
of  voice,  said  in  the  four  words  such 
unutterable  things  as  defy  language. 

te  Mr.  De  Wilde  has  succeeded, 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  pencil  can 
succeed,  in  perpetuating  Mr.  Cooke’s 
manner  of  giving  this  passage. 

“  The  following  lines  of  Richard’s 
last  speech  of  the  fourth  act,  as  given 


t(  These  lines,  not  uncommonly 
fine  in  themselves,  are  of  infinite 
consequence  to  the  succeeding 
f  Come  forth,  my  honest  sword,’  &c. 
and  it  is  by  omissions  of  this  kind, 
made  by  ignorant  editors,  or  lazy 
players,  that  the  finest  dramas  are 
ruined.  The  preparatory  lines  being 
omitted,  the  passage,  however  fine, 
may  come  too  abruptly  on  the  auditor, 
and  its  effect  lost,  or  perhaps  a  con¬ 
trary  effect  produced. 

“  I  cannot  describe  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  playing  of  the  last  act 
—  the  scene  in  the  tent,  and  the 
death  of  Richard,  all  who  saw  must 
remember,  and  to  those  who  did  not 
see,  i  have  no  hope  of  conveying  an 
adequate  idea. 

“  In  Macbeth ; 

i 

ce  i  Wherefore  was  that  cry  ?  1 

Sy.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead.’  ” 

“  With  a  suppressed  agitation  lie 
gave, 

4t  *  She  should  have  died  -  ■  ’  ” 

and  then,  after  a  pause,  with  a  tone- 
lowered  almost  to  a  whisper, 

i(  c - hereafter.”’ 

u  So,  again : 

<c  1 - it  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  ideot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying— — ” 

he 
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lie  sunk  his  voice,  and  with  a  tone  of 
suppressed  feeling,  and  heart-break¬ 
ing  disappointment,  repeated  the 
word : 

“  e - nothing.’  ” 

f‘  Mr.  Cooke’s  orthoepy  was  ge¬ 
nerally  correct,  yet  he  had  fallen  in 
with  a  vile  custom  of  turning  the 
pronoun  thy,  into  the  article  the. 
This  is  said  to  be  Mr.Kemble’s  custom 
likewise,  and  he  has  occasionally 
been  lashed  for  it,  as  well  as  for  his 
other  singularities  or  affectations. 
Some  of  our  newspaper  critics  point¬ 
ed  out  this  impropriety  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
but  he  had  no  notion  that  he,  who 
had  come  from  the  metropolis  of 
England,  should  be  schooled  in  his 
native  tongue  by  yankee  scribblers, 
and  he  stuck  to  the  the ,  though 
Shakspeare  suffered  for  it— but 
Shakspeare  had  little  to  forgive 
Cooke ! 

“  Mr.  Cooke,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  undoubtedly  studied  his  pro¬ 
fession  with  great  attention,  and 
took  more  than  ordinary  pains,  to 
render  himself  perfect,  not  only 
in  the  words  and  general  manner, 
but  in  every  minute  movement  of 
body,  and  inflection  of  voice,  in  those 
parts,  from  the  just  representation 
of  which  celebrity  was  to  be  gained. 
I  have  before  me  his  part,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  of  Sir  Archy 
M'Sarcasm,  in  which  he  has  care¬ 
fully  scored  the  emphatic  words, 
with  one,  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  lines,  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  value  and  importance. 


“  The  part  of  Octavian,  which  he 
frequent) v performed  before  his  com¬ 
ing  to  London,  I  also  find  in  his  own 
hand- writing,  with  notes  on  the  op¬ 
posite  pages,  pointing  out  the  proper 
gestures,  and  marking  the  tone  with 
which  each  passage  is  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced.  I  will  present  the  reader 
with  an  extract  from  it.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  lines  are  wrote 
into  one  another,  probably  with  a 
view,  by  removing  one  characteris¬ 
tic  of  verse,  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible,  the  danger  of  falling  into 
the  common  sing-song  of  persons 
reciting  poetry. 

OCTAVIAN. 

A.  2 d.  Enter  from  the  Cave  A 

Ci  c  I  cannot  sleep  !  the  leaves  are 
newly  pulled !  and  as  my  burn¬ 
ing  body  presses  them,  their  fresh¬ 
ness  mocks  my  misery ;  f  that 
frets  me  !  and  then  I  could  out- 
watch  the  Lynx  !  % — >’tis  dawn  ! — - 
thou  hot  and  roiling  sun,  I  rise  before 
thee  i  for  I  have  twice  thy  scorching 
fames  within  me,  and  am  more  rest¬ 
less  !— Now  to  seek  my  willow  ;  that 
droops  his  mournful  head  across  the 
brook;  he  is  mv calendar — I’ll  score 
his  trunk  with  one  more  long,  long 
day  of  solitude!  I  shall  lose  count 
else  in  my  wretchedness ;  and  that 
were  pity— §Oh,  Octavian!  where 
are  the  times  thy  ardent  nature 
painted?  when  fortune  smil’d  upon 
thy  lusty  youth,  and  all  was  sun¬ 
shine?  when  the  look’d-for  years, 
were  gaily  deck’d  with  fancy’s  ima- 


*  “  A  platform  runs  from  2d  entrance  L.  H.  to  the  middle  of  the  stage. — At  the  termina¬ 
tion,  (the  platform  slopes  to  the  stage,)  a  stump  of  u  tree,  with  a  board  stretching  to  the  R, 
— He  rushes  down,  though  faintly,  to  it;  falls  upon  it,  the  right  arm  extended  ovef  the 
branch,  the  full  front  to  the  audience — after  tt  proper  recovery,  begins,  *  I  cannot  sleep,’  &e. 

•f-  “  Comes  trom  platform. 

y  “  Quickly,  to  Li.  H. — afterwards  as  fancy  directs,  aiwajs  remembering  to  keep  the 
character  in  v  evv. 

§  “  A  pause  —recollection  strikes  forcibly,  and  the  tender  pa.ss'ons  tee  aroused. 

g  err. 
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ger y,  while  the  high  blood  ran  frolic 
through  thy  veins,  and  boyhood 
made  thee  sanguine?*  let  ’em 
vanish! — +' Prosperity’s  a  cheat! 

Despair  is  honest,  and  will  stick  by 
me  steadily ; — I’ll  hug  it  !- — will  glut 
on’t. — X  Why,  the  greybeard  tore 
her  from  me,  even  in  my  soul’s  fond 
dotage  ! — Oh  !  ’tis  pastime  now  to 
see  men  tug  at  each  other's  hearts! 
— I  fear  not — for  my  strings  are  . 
crack'd  already  ! — §  I  will  go  prowl 
— 1|  but  look,  I  meet  no  fathers — - 
5f  now  willow — **Oh,  Floranthe ! 

Exit.  1st.  E.  R.H. 

ic  Before  I  take  leave  of  my  sub¬ 
ject  and  my  reader,  let  me  record 
three  unconnected,  but  characteris¬ 
tic  anecdotes. 

During  one  of  his  provincial 
engagements,  Mr.  Cooke  had  of¬ 
fended  the  public,  by  disappointing 
or  disgusting  them,  and  oira  follow¬ 
ing  night  the  audience  was  thin, 
and  the  gentlemen  in  the  boxes  near 
the  stage,  by  concert,  turned  their 
backs  on  the  scene  when  Cooke 
came  on.  He  was  dressed  for 
Falstaff,  and  immediately  noticing 
this  unusual  appearance,  and  com¬ 
prehending  the  intent,  instead  of 
beginning  the  part,  he  said  in  a 
voice  sufficiently  audible  for  those 
who  were  reproving  him,  f  Call  you 
this  backing  yourfriends  ? — a  plague 
of  such  backing,  I  say.’ 

“  When  he  was  the  object  ot  the 
universal  curiosity,  goon  after  his 
coming  out  in  London,  a  certain 
nobleman,  tilled  with  that  insolence 


ii 

accompanied  by  worth,  generate  \o 
little  minds,  seeing  Mr.  Cooke,  wh 
had  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  pictures- 
in  the  window  of  a  print  shop,  sent 
his  servant  to  desire  him  to  turn 
round  that  his  lordship  might  view 
him.  Astonishment  first,  and  then 
indignation,  filled  the  mind  of 
Cooke.  ‘  Tell  his  lordship,’  says 
he,  f  that  if  he  will  step  this  way. 
I’ll  show  him  what  he  never  saw 
when  he  looked  in  Ills  mirror — the 
face  of  a  man.’ 

“  On  occasion  of  some  offence 
which  be  conceived  against  the 
^people  of  Liverpool,  he  uttered  this 
eloquent  burst  of  invective.  ‘  It  is 
a  place  accursed  of  heaven,  and  ab¬ 
horrent  to  nature — their  wealth  is 
the  price  of  human  misery ;  and 
there  is  not  a  brick  in  their  houses 
that  is  not  cemented  with  human 
blood.’ 

<f  To  conclude.  All  those  high 
and  rare  natural  endowments,  which 
we  have  seen  united  in  Mr.  Cooke , 
were  obscured  and  marred  by  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstances  in  the  early 
portion  of  his  life,  and  by  long  con¬ 
tinued  habits  of  indulging  those  de¬ 
basing  propensities,  which  those  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstances  had  gene¬ 
rated.  Though  his  talents  as  an 
actor  were  obscured  and,  lowered  by 
these  causes,  he  still  retained  enough 
of  the  form  impressed  by  the  ‘  boun¬ 
tiful  goddess  nature,’  to  stamp  him 
in  men  s  minds  the  legitimate  suc¬ 
cessor  of  ^Garrick  :  but  these  causes 
had  made  of  him,  as  a  man,  a  mass 
ot  contradictions,  not  merely  oppo- 


wlnch  rank  and  riches,  when  not 
*  <e  The  anger  of  grief. 

of  the  present  note,  falls  in  fro. 

I  ‘‘‘  anJ  inCrtaSCd  d“‘uir>  ”3' 

II  u  despairing  threatening  accent. 

“  The  satisfaction  of  grief. 

*•  n  The  remembrance  of  ail  his  former  happiness." 
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site,  but  in  the  extremes  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  With  manners  the  most  ur¬ 
bane,  polished,  ancl  refined,  and  a 
mind  delighting  in  the  society  of 
wit  and  reason,  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  haunts  of 
vice,  or  in  the  solitude  imposed  by- 
poverty,  or  sickness,  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  voluntary  madness  ;  and  that 
benevolence  which  opened  his  heart 
andhand,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  was  converted  into 
the  extremes  of  anxious  parsimony, 
or  indiscriminate  profusion :  the 


latter,  as  more  congenial  to  the 
natdral  impulse,  prevailing  over  the 
former,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
common  sense  or  justice. 

“  Such  was  George  Frederick 
Cooke  5  one  among  the  very  many 
instances  on  record,  of  the  insuffi- 
sciency  of  talents,  and  genius,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  prudence,  to  procure 
happiness  to  their  possessor,  or  to 
benefit  mankind  ;  otherwise  than  by 
the  lesson  which  their  deplorable 
failure  imparts  for  the  instruction  of 
others.” 


Memoirs  of  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  Swedish 

Revolution. 

[From  Dr.  Thomsons  Travels  in  Sweden.] 


“  TJEFORE  I  went  to  Sweden  I 
was  strongly  impressed  with 
a  high  opinion  of  the  late  King  ot 
Sweden,  Gustavus 'Adolphus  IV.  as 
it  had  been  drawn  with  so  much 
zeal  and  apparent  truth  in  the 
British  newspapers.  I  disapproved 
of  the  Swedish  revolution,  and  was 
eager  to  learn  the  opinion  entertain¬ 
ed  of  it  by  well  informed  people  in 
Sweden.  I  had  many  opportunities 
of  conversing  on  the  subject  with 
people  of  all  ranks,  both  Swedes  and 
foreigners,  who  had  the  means  of 
accurate  information  on  the  subject, 
and  no  motive  whatever  to  disguise 
their  real  sentiments.  I  found  every 
person  concur  in  the  same  opinion, 
while  the  picture  drawn  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  so 
different  from  what  I  had  conceived 
from  the  statements  in  the  English 
newspapers,  that  I  vvas  unwilling  to 
admit  it,  vand  I  yielded  only  to  the 
evidence  of  well  authenticated  facts. 
Before  1  enter  upon  an  account  of 
the  revolution  itself,  it  will  be  propel 
to  give  a  short  dcCount  of  the  late 


king,  and  of  his  conduct  during  the 
whole  of  his  reign,  which  at  last 
brought  the  country  into  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  that  nothing  but  the  revolution 
could  have  saved  Sweden  from  being 
divided  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Danes. 

“  Gustavus  IV.  possessed  certain 
qualities  which  gave  him  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  Charles  XII.  the  prince 
whose  conduct  he  considered  as  a 
model  for  his  imitation.  Like 
Charles,  he  had  an  obstinacy  of 
character  so  great,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  induce  him  to  alter  any 
resolution,  however  absurd  or  ridicu¬ 
lous,  which  he  had  once  formed, 
even  though  it  were  demonstrated 
to  him  by  the  clearest  evidence  that 
persisting  in  it  could  lead  only  to 
disaster  and  ruin.  Another  quality 
in  which  he  resembled  Charles  XII. 
was  in  his  capacity  of  enduring  cold, 
which  was  uncommonly  great.  He 
used  to  travel  in  the  winter  with 
only  a  slight  covering,  when  his 
courtiers  were  trembling  with  cold 
under  the  load  of  -two  or  three 

great 
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great  coats  and  surtouts.  But  in  all 
the  eminent  qualities  which  distin¬ 
guished  Charles  XII.  there  was  a 
sad  falling  oft'  in  Gustavus  IV. 
Instead  of  that  impetuous  bravery, 
bordering  on  foolhardiness,  which 
characterized  Charles  XII.  and  to 
which  at  last  he  fell  a  sacrifice, 
Gustavus  IV.  was  an  absolute  coward, 
and,  though  exceedingly  fond  of  mi¬ 
litary  glory,  too  timid  to  venture  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
Instead  of  that  comprehensiveness 
of  plan,  and  that  celerity  and  steadi¬ 
ness  of  execution,  which  distin¬ 
guished  Charles  XII.  and  to  which 
he  owed  in  a  great  measure  his  suc¬ 
cess,  Gustavus  IV.  never  attempted 
to  form  any  plan  whatever ;  and  by 
frittering  down  his  army  into  small 
detachments,  and  leaving  them 
totally  unsupported  by  each  other, 
and  to  contend  with  forces  more 
than  double  their  own  numbers,  he 
always  rendered  success  impossible. 
Instead  of  defending  b is  own  fron¬ 
tiers,  he  left  them  defenceless  to  the 
invading  enemy,  while  the  whole  of 
his  attention  was  turned  to  romantic 
schemes,  altogether  beyond  the 
power  of  his  resources  to  realize. 
He  had  early  become  the  submissive 
votary  of  religion,  or  more  accu¬ 
rately  speaking,  of  superstition,  and 
during  his  travels  in  Germany  he 
got  hold  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Revelation,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
dung,  which,  though  originally  writ¬ 
ten  in  German,  had  been  translated 
into  Swedish.  This  book  became 
the  subject  of  his  assiduous  study ; 
the  opinions  which  it  contained 
were  implicitly  adopted,  and  regu¬ 
lated  all  nis  conduct.  The  second 
beast  described  in  the  13th  chapter 
ot  the  Revelation,  whose  power  was 
to  be  but  of  short  duration,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  him  as  Buonaparte;  be¬ 
cause  some  commentator  had  shown 


that  the  letters  in  the  name  of  Na¬ 
poleon  BuoUaparte  make  out  the 
number  666,  which  is  the  mark  of 
the  beast. 

“  In  consequence  of  this  dis¬ 
cover,  he  ordered  the  name  of  the 
French  emperor  in  all  the  Swedish 
newspapers  to  be  always  printed  N. 
Buonaparte,  and  as  the  real  reason 
of  this  whimsical  charge  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  his  ministers,  it  excited 
considerable  curiosity  in  the  country, 
and  nobody  was  able  to  explain  it  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  He  easily 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  the 
person  destined  by  heaven  to  over¬ 
turn  the  dominion  of  the  beast,  and 
that  the  verse  in  the  6th  chapter  of 
the  Revelation,  which  is  as  follows, 
applied  to  himself : 

“  f  And  I  saw  and  behold  a  white 
horse;  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had’ 
a  bow,  and  a  crown  was  given  unto 
him:  and  he  went  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer,’ 

“’'Gustavus  IV.  possessed  some 
skill  as  a  practical  painter.  At 
Gripsholm  he  drew  a  picture  of 
himself  seated  upon  a  white  horse, 
and  trampling  the  beast  under  his 
feet.  So  firmly  was  he  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  all  these  predictions, 
that  he  thought  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  to  refuse  to  treat 
with  Buonaparte,  No  preparations  . 
on  his  part  would  be  requisite  to 
enable  him  to  fulfil  the  intention  of 
heaven.  W hen  besieged  in  Stralsund 
by  a  French  army,  he  expected  the 
visible  interposition  of  an  angel  in 
bis  behalf.  But  when  this  angel, 
who  was  to  be  four  German  miles  in 
height,  did  not  appear,  and  the 
French  batteries  were  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  he  thought  it  requisite  to 
attend  to  his  own  safety,  and  retreat 
to  the  Island  of  Rugen. 

“  One  of  the  greatest  faults  of 
Gustavus  IV .  was  a  total  disregard 
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o  the  sufferings  and  feelings  of  his 
iubjects.  All  oppressions,  and  all 
oils  and  hardships  he  conceived 
;hem  as  bound  to  endure  without 
murmuring,  and  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  created  for  no  other 
(purpose  than  to  fulfil  his  sovereign 
i will  and  pleasure.  His  own  notion 
bf  military  tactics,  like  that  of  some 
other  princes,  was  that  it  consisted 
in  nothing  else  than  regulating  the 
military  uniforms:  this  was  with 
aim  a  point  of  such  importance, 
that  when  the  supplementary  troops 
were  raised,  he  spent  the  greatest 
ipart  of  a  year  in  devising  the  shape 
of  their  coats,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  poor  recruits  were  left  so 
entirely  without  every  means  of 
[comfort  that  many  actually  died  of 
cold  and  hunger. 

‘f  Let  us  now  take  a  short  view 
of  the  way  in  which  he  conducted 
: the  war  against  France,  and  after¬ 
wards  against  Russia  and  Denmark. 
This  will  lay  open  his  conduct  as 
far  as  the  welfare  of  his  country  was 
(concerned,  and  shew  clearly  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  revolution,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  any  remnant  of  their  country. 

“  After  the' murder  of  the  Duke 
d’Enghein,  and  the  coronation  of 
Buonaparte  as  Emperor  of  France, 
the.  King  of  Sweden  returned  the 
insignia  of  the  order  of  the  black 
Eagle  with  which  he  had  been  de¬ 
corated  by  the  King -of  Prussia,  be¬ 
cause  that  monarch  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  title  of  Napoleon,  and 
had  even  bestowed,  upon  him  the 
order  of  the  black  eagle.  This  step 
produced  a  coolness  between  these 
two  kings,  afterwards  productive  of 
the  most  disastrous  effects  during 
the  subsequent  war  in  Germany, 
'Meanwhile  he  bad  recalled  his  am¬ 
bassador  from  Paris,  had  prohibited 
the  introduction  of  French  news¬ 
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papers,  and  had  threatened  to  declare 
war  against  that  powerful  kingdom. 
Notwithstanding  this  disposition,  he 
very  nearly  quarrelled  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
because  the  person  sent  with  the 
badge  of  the  order  of  the  Seraphim 
which  had  been  worn  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Paul,  was  not  of  a  rank  sufii- 
ciently  elevated ;  and  because  Gus¬ 
tavus  insisted  upon  painting  with  the 
Swedish  arms  that  half  of  the  bridge 
of  Aborrfors  which  was  on  the 
Russian  side.  But  this  last  quarrel 
was  fortunately  got  over,  and  Gus¬ 
tavus  entered  keenly  into  the  first 
coalition  against  France  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  King  of  Sweden  at  the  head  of 
25,000  Swedes,  and  15, 000 Russians, 
-was  to  attack  Holland.  But  after  a  sum 
of  money  had  been  given  him  by  the 
British  ministry,  Gustavus  very  near¬ 
ly  broke  off  from  the  coalition,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  declare  that 
the  object  of  the  war  was  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne 
of  France  ;  but  his  eagerness  for  war 
induced  him,  at  last,  to  wave  this 
scruple,  and  to  proceed  without  any 
specific  declaration. 

“  A  subsidiary  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
King  of  Sweden  with  about  25,000 
troops,  Swedes  and  foreigners,  en¬ 
camped  in  Pomerania,  and  issued  a 
pompous  proclamation.  The  King 
of  Prussia  being  still  irresolute,  Gus¬ 
tavus  sent  a  preremptory  letter  to 
him  by  Count  Lovenfajelm,  desiring 
to  know’  his  intentions,  and  inform¬ 
ing  him,  that  a  Russian  and  Swedish 
army  was  going  to  take  possession 
of  Hanover.  It  is  said  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  who  was  then  at 
Berlin,  had  just  induced  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  enter  into  his  views.  The 
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British  and  Russian  ambassadors, 
afraid  that  this  letter,  if  delivered, 
might  irritate  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  alienate  him  from  their  cause, 
prevailed  upon  Count  Lovenhjelm 
not  to  deliver  it,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  led  to  conceive  that  he 
had  been  sent  not  to  him,  but  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Count 
Lovenhjelm  wrote  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  urged  him  to  recal  (he 
letter,  but  Gustavus  wrote  back  a 
preremptory  order  to  deliver  the 
letter,  and  observed,  that  be  was  not 
a  man  to  put  up  with  a  refusal  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  letters. 

The  King  of  Sweden  was  so 
much  provoked  that  he  threw  up 
the  command  of  the  Russian  troops, 
and  refused  to  allow  any  Swedish 
troops  to  leave  Pomerania.  At  last 
the  Russian  minister,  Alopaeus,  in 
some  measure  pacified  him  by  re¬ 
ceiving  the  letter,  and  promising  to 
send  it  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Jn 
consequence  of  this  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  the  projected  invasion  of  Hol¬ 
land  was  prevented,  and  an  army  of 
troops,  paid  by  (Treat  Britain  to  act 
against  France,  was  recalled  without 
attempting  any  thing.. 

“  At  last  a  declaration  was  ob¬ 
tained  fiom  Prussia,  that  no  attack 
was  intended  upon  Pomerania  ;  but 
still  the  King  ot  Sweden  continued 
to  negotiate,  insisting  upon  a  decla¬ 
ration,  from  that  power,  that  the 
Swedish  troops  would  not  be  molest¬ 
ed  in  Hanover,  or  on  their  march  to 
Holland.  T  he  Swedish  troops  were 
then  allowed  to  approach  Luneburg; 
the  king  regulated  (heir  line  of 
march  himself,  and  frequently  or¬ 
dered  them  to  stop  for  the  night  in 
villages  that  did  not  exist.  No  pro¬ 
visions  were  provided,  and  they  who 
uue  ordered  to  form  magazines 


were  left  ignorant  where  they  wev(* 
to  be  placed  j  the  guards  ai  d  king’s 
regiment  were  left  without  shelter 
at  the  end  of  November,  and  in  the 
most  dreadful  weather. 

‘f  Meanwhile,  after  the  surrender 
of  Mack,  the  capture  of  Vienna;  and 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  Swedish 
troops  were  ordered  to  march  into 
Hanover.  They  took  possession  of 
Harburg,  and  attempted  the  most 
iniquitous  exactions,  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  enforce.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  been  forced 
to  accede  to  a  treaty  dictated  by 
Buonaparte,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  retired  in  disgust  to  i 
Petersburg!].  The  situation  of  the 
Swedes  became  critical.  Louis  Buo¬ 
naparte  menaced  them  in  front, 
while  Augereau  and  Baraguay  d’Hil- 
liers  threatened  their  rear.  Thus . 
situated,  Gustavus  offered  to  resume 
the  command  of  the  Russian  troops, 
but  was  informed  that  it  had  already 
been  bestowed  on  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  had  expressed  his  determina- 
lion  to  occupy  Hanover,  and  protect 
the  north  ot  Germany  from  the  war. 

i  he  British  troops,  who  had! 
never  lost  sight  of  their  transports, . 
returned  home ;  and  the  British  mi-  • 
nistiy  iu ti mated  to  Gustavus  that1 
any  attempt  on  his  part  to  protect 
Hanover  was  superfluous;  but  his 
enmity  to  Prussia  induced  him  to 
remain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
He  insisted  that  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  should  officially  desire  him 
to  *e treat ;  but  was  informed  that 
such  a  step  would  be  authorizing 
t  ie  ring  of  Prussia  to  occupy  Ha-- 
nov  r.  The  Prussians  continued  to 
advance  :  Gustavus  prudently  retired 
miiself,  but  left  Count  Lovenhjelm  i 
v  d  1  1800  men,  and  peremptory 
orders  to  fire  upon  the  Prussians  iff 
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they  attempted  to  cross  the  Elbe. 
A  long  negociation  took  place  with 
the  British  ministry  which  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  detail :  mean  while  the 
Swedish  troops  were  all  withdrawn 
except  about  300 ;  the  Prussian 
alliance  with  France  became  pub- 
Jickly  known;  the  troops  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  advanced,  refused  to 
lire  upon  the  Swedes,  opened  a  pas¬ 
sage  for  them  to  retire,  and  when 
the  Swedish  soldiers  fired,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight,  the  Prussian  officers 
declared  that  there  was  no  wish 
whatever  of  entering  into  hostilities 
with  Sweden.  Gustavus  immediate¬ 
ly  blockaded  the  Prussian  ports,  and 
ordered  the  towns  upon  the  coast  to 
be  bombarded,  unless  they  agreed 
to  pay  for  their  security.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  step  was  persisted  in 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and 
notwithstanding  the  risk  of  the  loss 
of  Pomerania ;  till  at  last  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  was  now  preparing 
for  the  impending  conflict  with 
France,  agreed  to  evacuate  Laiier- 
bourg.  The  Swedish  troops  took 
possession  of  that  dukedom,  and  soon 
after  Count  Lovenhjelm  occupied 
Katzeburg, 

“  The  King  of  Prussia  was  now 
too  far  advanced  in  his  unfortunate 
and  fatal  quarrel  with  France,  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  petty  efforts  ot 
the  King  of  Sweden.  During  the 
short  but  decisive  war  between  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  Prussia  and  Russia, 
nothing  short  of  infatuation  can  ac¬ 
count  for  the  conduct  of  Gustavus. 
He  was  urged  repeatedly  by  the 
French  to  make  peace,  and  offered 
Ins  own  terms.  How  far  the  French 
were  sincere  in  these  offers  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  For  my  part, 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  King  of 
Sweden  had  entered  zealously  into 


the  new  system  which  Buonaparte 
established  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Prussia,  and  had  ex¬ 
cluded  all  British  vessels  from  his 
harbours,  in  that  case  Buonaparte 
would  have  allowed  him  to  retain 
his  territories,  and  he  would  have 
avoided  the  Russian  and  Danish 
war.  The  consequence  would  have 
been  that  the  Baltic  would  have 
been  more  completely  shut  against 
British  commerce,  and  Russia  would 
have  been  obliged  to  alter  her  po¬ 
litics  at  a  more  early  period  than  she 
has  done.  She  might  have  even 
made  common  cause  with  Austria 
in  the  late  short  and  disastrous  war 
which  that  power  carried  on  against 
France.  It  was  probably  fortunate  far 
Europe  that  this  did  not  happen.  So 
miserably  poor  was  the  conduct  of 
Austria,  such  a  want  of  abilities, 
firmness,  and  patriotism  was  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  his  family,  that  no  assistance 
either  from  Russia  or  Britain  would 
have  been  of  the  least  avail.  The 
late  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the  loss 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
men  was  a  greater  blow  to  Buona¬ 
parte  than  could  have  been  inflicted 
by  any  two  of  the  continental 
powers  united  against  France. 

“  Daring  the  whole  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  war  the  Swedes  remained  quiet, 
in  Pomerania,  in  consequence  of  an 
armistice  with  the  French  army  in 
that  district.  But  as  soon  af  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  the 
King  of  Sweden  declared  the  armis¬ 
tice  at  an  end,  and  refused  either  to 
renew  it,  or  enter  into  any  negotiation 
with  the  Emperor  of  France.  The 
Swedish  troops,  amounting  to  a  few 
thousand  men,  were  speedily  driven 
into  Strafsund,  and  that  town,  which 
had  been  entirely  neglected,  was  not 
capable  of  making  much  defence 
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against  a  besieging  enemy.  But  the 
king,  relying  upon  assistance  from 
heaven,  refused  either  to  give  it  up, 
or  to  make  any  preparations  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  But  when  the  French  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  began  to  throw  up 
batteries,  he  prudently  withdrew  to 
Itugen,  and  soon  after  the  town  was 
abondoned  to  the  enemy. 

“  About  8,000  British  troops  were 
lying  in  Rugen,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Cathcart.  The  British  mi¬ 
nistry  formed  the  project  of  seizing 
the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  and 
sent  a  sufficient  fleet  and  army  for 
that  purpose  into  the  Baltic.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  given  to 
Lord  Cathcart,  and  he  was  ordered 
in  consequence  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Rugen,  and  laud  them 
in  the  island  of  Zealand.  This 
order  being  communicated  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  he  not  only  refused 
to  allow  them  to  go;  but  though 
he  had  only  800  Swedes  at  most, 
threatened  to  throw  the  whole  Bri¬ 
tish  army  into  prison.  At  last  he 
was  pacified,  the  British  troops  were 
carried  to  Zealand,  and  the  result 
of  the  expedition  is  sufficiently 
known.  The  King  of  Sweden  with¬ 
drew  to  Sconia;  and  the  island  of 
Rugen,  not  being  capable  of  de¬ 
fence,  was  speedily  evacuated  by  the 
Swedish  troops. 

“  It  was  firmly  believed  by  all 
the  Swedish  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  conversed  on  the  subject,  that  at 
the  meeting  at  Erforth,  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  it  had  been  agreed  upon  that 
Swedfcn  should  be  divided  between 
Russia  and  Denmark,  and  that  the 
river  Motala  and  ridge  of  mor.,  dins 
that  runs  north  from  it,  should  be 
the  boundaiy  between  these  two 
kingdoms.  Be  this  ns  it  may,  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  at  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  it  had  been  agreed  upon  to 


force  Sweden  to  accede  to  what 
Bonaparte  chose  to  call  the  conti¬ 
nental  system.  Russia  speedily  an¬ 
nounced  this  resolution  to  the  King 
of  Sweden,  and  urged  him  to  unite 
with  Russia  and  Denmark,  in  an 
armed  neutrality,  similar  to  that  of 
1780  and  1800.  This  Gustavus 
had  peremptorily  refused.  He  must 
have  been  aware  therefore,  from  the 
beginning,  of  an  impending  war 
with  Russia  and  Denmark;  yet  no 
preparations  were  made  to  resist  the 
threatened  invasion.  Unless  we 
consider  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
and  a  subsidy  from  that  power  of 
1,200,000/.  annually  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion. 

"  The  war  lasted  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro-' 
digious  disparity  of  force,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  situation  of  Sweden,  the 
zeal  of  her  population,  and  the  gfeat 
number  of  troops  she  had  on  foot, 
not  fewer  than  100,000  men,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  with  com¬ 
mon  prudence,  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Great  Britain,  they 
might  haye  been  able  victoriously  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Swedish  dominions. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  King  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  all  prudence  and  common 
sense,  and  made  it  impossible  either 
for  bis  generals  or  ministers  to 
be  of  the  least  service  to  their 
country. 

The  Russians  invaded  Finland 
on  the  11th  of  January  1S08,  with 
an  army  of  about  30,000  men.  The 
Swedish  troops  in  that  country 
amounted  to  Q540  men,  0261  of 
whom  were  post(  d  in  the  north,  and 
3  2/()  in  the  south.  Besides  this, 
Sveaboig,  a  very  strong  fortress, 
built  upon  several  islands,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Finland,  had  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  OOOO  men.  The  small  band 
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of  Swedish  troops  near  the  southern 
frontier,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Von  Klercker, 
retired  before  the  enemy,  after  mak¬ 
ing  a  gallant  and  spirited  resistance. 
The  object  was  to  make  good  their 
retreat  into  East  Bothnia,  in  order 
to  join  the  Finnish  militia,  and  the 
army  of  the  north.  General  Count 
Cronstedr,  who  retreated  by  another 
road,  succeeded  in  his  object,  in 
spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
enemy,  and  joined  the  main  army 
with  little  loss.  Field  Marshal  Count 
Klinspor  took  the  command  of  the 
division  led  by  Von  Klercher,  '  at 
Tavastehus.  It  was  repeatedly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Russians,  particularly 
at  Pylfajocki  and  Sikajocki.  In  the 
last  of  these.  General  Adlercreutz 
distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of' 
the  Finns  j  broke  through  the  centre 
of  the  Russians,  took  several  hundred 
prisoners,  and  compelled  the  rest  to 
retreat.  No  immediate  attempt 
however  was  made  by  the  King  of 
Sweden,  either  to  reinforce  his  small 
army  in  Finland,  or  to  concentrate* 
his  troops  for  t lie  defence  of  his 
kingdom. 

“  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
invasion  of  Finland  by  the  Russians 
without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,  he  immediately  ordered  Mr. 
Alopaeus,  the  Russian  minister,  to  be 
confined  to  his  house,  his  papers  to 
be  seized,  and  information  to  be 
given  to  him,  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  diplomatic  character.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Gottenburg  was  ordered 
to  seize  the  papers  of  the  Russian 
Consul,  and  to  confine  him  to  his 
house.  A  courier  sent  from  Russia 
to  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Stock¬ 
holm  was  arrested,  and  his  dis¬ 
patches  published.  Next  day,  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Den¬ 
mark  was  received.  The  Danish 
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ambassador  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  the  hour  of  his  depar¬ 
ture  fixed,  and  these  orders  were 
conveyed  to  him  by  means  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  officer. 

“  Meanwhile  the  whole  of  South 
Finland  was  occupied  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  the  important  fortress  of  Svea- 
borg  was  shamefully  given  up  by  the 
treachery  of  Vice-Admiral  Cron- 
stedt;  and  the  islands  of  Gland, 
which  were  not  defended  by  any 
military  force,  were  occupied  with¬ 
out  opposition  by  a  detachment  of 
Russians.  As  the  season  advanced, 
when  the  ice  round  these  islands 
began  to  break  up,  and  all  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  neighbouring  con¬ 
tinent  was  interrupted,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  rose  upon  the  small  Russian 
force  left  to  protect  their  conquest, 
and  niade  them  prisoners  of  war. 
Thus  these  islands  were  recovered 
without  difficulty,  and  the  same 
thing  happened  to  some  Russian 
soldiers  who  had  landed  in  the 
island  of  Gothland,  and  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  it. 

“  But  Gustavus  was  now  intent 
upon  the  conquest  of  Norway,  and 
of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic, 
and  therefore  gave  himself  little  con¬ 
cern  about  what  took  place  in  Fin¬ 
land.  The  Swedish  army  on  the 
western  frontier,  amounting  to  about 
12,500  men,  were  ordered  to  enter 
Norway  in  two  bodies,  and  they 
were  spread  over  so  great  an  extent 
of  country,  as  to  form  a  very  weak 
and  inefficient  line.  They  gained 
some  advantages  at  first,  but  being 
left  totally  unsupported,  and  even 
without  a  supply  of  provisions,  they 
were  soon  obliged  to  retreat  into 
their  own  country,  and  take  up  a 
defensive  position.  Gustavus  had 
already  altered  the  whole  of  his 
plans,  and  had  determined,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  body  of  British  troops, 
F  2  t© 
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to  invade  and  conquer  the  island  of 
Zealand. 

“  He  had  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  solicited  an  increase 
of  the  subsidy  from  Britain,  and  a 
body  of  troops  to  enable  him  to  op¬ 
pose  his  enemies  with  more  efficacy. 
The  Swedish  ambassador  at  London, 
aware  of  the  desperate  state  of  his 
country;  had  prevailed  upon  the 
British  ministry  to  send  10,000  men 
to  Got tenburg,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  pledging  him¬ 
self  that  they  would  be  immediately 
landed  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
attention  at  Got  tenburg,  till  a  plan 
for  their  future  services  should  be 
concerted  between  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  and  Sir  John  Moore.  The 
troops  were  accordingly  sent  under 
the  following  conditions  stipulated 
by  the  English  ministry :  that  the 
troops  should  be  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  command  of  their  own  general, 
that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to 
march  to  any  great  distance  from 
their  transports  and  vessels  of  war, 
and  that  it  should  be  in  the  power 
of  the  British  ministry  to  recall  them 
whenever  their  services  should  be 
requisite  in  any  other  quarter.  When 
the  British  troops  arrived  at  Gotten- 
burg,  the  King  of  Sweden  prohibited 
them  from  landing;  and  when  he 
was  applied  to  for  the  purpose  by 
the  British  ambassador,  he  answered 
that  he  considered  the  application 
as  an  insult,  and  expected  therefore 
that  it  never  would  be  repeated.  Sir 
John  Moore  came  to  Stockholm  to 
form  a  plan  of  operations  with  the 
King.  The  first  proposal  of  Gusta- 
vus  was,  that  the  British  troops 
should  unite  with  a  Swedish  army, 
and  invade  the  island  of  Zealand. 
Sir  John  Moore  answered,  that  he 
was  expressly  prohibited  by  his  in¬ 
structions  from  joining  in  any  such 
scheme.  Ibis  refusal  greatly  irri¬ 


tated  the  King,  as  it  thwarted  his 
favourite  project,  from  which  his 
ministers  and  generals  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  divert  him,  by  show¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  provided  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  troops,  or  war¬ 
like  engines,  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Copenhagen  with  any  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

His  next  proposal  was  that  the 
British  troops  should  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersburg!!,  in 
order  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  Swedish  army  in  Finland. 
Sir  John  Moore  declined  this  plan, 
observing  that  it  was  very  well  con¬ 
ceived  if  the  object  of -the  King  was 
to  give  the  Prussians  some  thousand 
British  prisoners  of  war;  but  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pe.tersbi.1rgh 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  of 
any  service  as  a  diversion  to  the 
Finnish  army. 

“  Driven  from  these  two  objects, 
the  King  of  Sweden  again  turned 
his  attention  to  Norway,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  British  troops  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Swedes  should 
make  a  new  invasion  of  that  country. 

j 

Sir  John  Moore  replied,  that  the 
British  troops  had  been  already  con¬ 
fined  for  two  months  on  board  their 
transports,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  i 
the  health  both  of  the  men  and 
horses ;  that  it  would  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August  before  the  Swedish 
troops  could  be  ready  to  take  the 
field,  a  period  much  too  long  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  board  the  vessels.  On 
that  account,  since  the  King  of 
Sweden  had  no  immediate  occasion 
for  the  British  troops,  he  was  de¬ 
termined  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
his  own  government,  to  return  home, 
d  he  King  urged  him  to  remain  at 
Gottenburg,  at  least  till  new  dis¬ 
patches  arrived  from  the  British  go¬ 
vernment.  Sir  John  Moore  at  first 
consented  to  this ;  but  when  he  went 

home. 
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borne,  and  considered  the  orders  of 
the  English  ministry  which  he  had 
received,  he  conceived  himself  bound 
to  return  home  directly  without 
waiting  for  any  farther  orders,  un¬ 
less  the  British  troops  were  imme¬ 
diately  permitted  to  land.  He  wrote 
a  note  to  that  effect  to  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  the  British  ambassador  at  Stockr 
holm,  who  laid  it  before  the  King, 
Gustavus  was  incensed,  and  without 
farther  ceremony  ordered  Sir  John 
Moore  to  be  confined  to  his  house. 
Strong  remonstrances  on  the  absur¬ 
dity  and  danger  of  this  step  were 
made  by  Mr.  Thornton  ;  but  with¬ 
out  effect.  At  last  Sir  John  Moore 
made  his  escape  to  Gottenburg,  and 
the  British  troops  returned  home  to 
England. 

“  All  this  while  Finland  and  the 
Swedish  army  in  that  country  were, 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  while 
3  5,000  Swedish  troops  lay  in  Sconia 
because  the  hint?  had  again  resumed 
the  project  of  invading  Zealand. 
With  this  small  army  he  proposed 
to  besiege  Copenhagen,  and  conquer 
Zealand:  the  proposal  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  pronounced  it 
altogether  impracticable.  Supposing 
it  even  possible  for  this  little  army 
to  take  Copenhagen,  it  was  clear 
that  they  could  not  keep  it, 
because  the  Danes  had  it  in 
their  power  immediately  to  besiege 
them  with  a  much  greater  army. 
Gust  avus  sailed  for  Gland,  and  after 
writing  some  ridiculous  letters  to  the 
Russian  general,  add  sailing  about 
for  weeks  in  quest  of  the  Swedish 
galleys,  he  at  last  established  his 
head  quarters  at  Grelsby.  Mr. 
•Th  ornton  had  recommended  open¬ 
ing  a  negotiation  with  the  Russians 
and  Danes ;  but  Gustavus  treated 
the  proposal  as  an  insuit,  quarrelled 
with  Mr.  Thornton,  and  insisted 
upon  his  recal,  a  demand  which  wail 


’  soon  after  complied  with  by  the 
British  ministry. 

The  army  in  North  Finland  had 
all  this  time  been  left  to  itself,  yet 
it  had  begun  to  oblige  the  Russians 
to  retire  j  and  had  it  been  properly 
reinforced,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Finland  might  have  been  re¬ 
covered.  Two  expeditions  were 
indeed  sent  out  by  the  King  for  the 
recovery  of  South  Finland,  consist¬ 
ing  each  of  a  few  hundred  men  j 
one  to  land  at  Obo,  the  other  at 
Vasa,  but  they  were  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  accomplish  any  thing,  and 
served  only  to  diminish  the  strength 
of  the  Swedish  army.  Early  in  the 
summer  the  Russians  in  North  Fin¬ 
land,  who  had  been  much  weaken¬ 
ed  by  their  winter  campaign,  were 
not  able  to  stand  their  ground 
before  the  Swedish  army,  which, 
including  the  Finnish  militia, 
amounted  to  about  13,000  men. 
The  Swedes  recovered  a  considera¬ 
ble  space  of  ground,  and  conducted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  gallan¬ 
try  and  skill ;  but  they  were  left 
totally  unsupported,  and  by  the 
month  of  September  were  reduced 
by  continual  fighting  to  about  6’OQQ 
men.  All  the  losses  of  the  Russians 
had  been  supplied,  and  they  were 
now  stronger  than  when  they  first 
entered  the  country.  Some  trifling 
expeditions  were  indeed  sent  to  assist 
the  Swedes ;  but  by  the  express 
orders  of  the  Kingythey  were  obliged 
to  land  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  to 
fight  their  way  through  so  great  a 
space,  that  they  were  destroyed 
piecemeal  without  being  of  the  least 
service  to  the  common  cause  of 
Sweden.  Baron  Megesack,  indeed, 
at  the  head  of  six  battalions,  by  dis¬ 
obeying  the  king’s  commands  and 
landing  at  Cliristinestadt  instead  of 
Bjorneborgt,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  northern  army,  when  it  was 
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driven  almost  to  the  polar  circle,  and 
quite  unable  to  oppose  the  Russians. 
TheKing  upon  this  occasion  express¬ 
ed  the  greatest  displeasure  that  his 
orders  had  not  been  exactly  obeyed, 
though  it  was  demonstrated  to  him, 
that  if  the  troops  had  landed  at 
Bjornebourg  not  one  of  them  could 
have  escaped  the  Russian  troops. 

South  Finland,  which  was 
already  lost,  and  eovered  with 
Russian  troops,  was  more' an  object 
of  consideration  with  him.  He  sent 
a  standard  bearer  to  Obo  to  collect 
information  respecting  the  state  of 
the  country  :  this  man  brought  back 
intelligence  that  13,000  peasants 
were  ready  to  rise  in  arms  against  the 
Russians.  He  sent  back  this  man 
and  one  of  his  life  guards  to  take 
the  command  of  this  supposed  army 
of  peasants ;  2600  troops  were  to 
be  sent  at  the  same  time  under  the 
command  of  Count  Lantingshausen, 
These  troops  were  supplied  with 
only  sixty  rounds  of  ball  cartridges 
apiece:  and  thongh  the  general 
remonstrated  on  the  insufficiency 
of  such  a  supply,  which  would  be 
exhausted  immediately,  lie  could 
procure  no  more.  Tins  little  army 
was  ordered  to  land  at  Lokalax,  take 
Obo,  and  then  to  join  General  Vege- 
sack  s  corps.  After  various  delays, 
this  small  body  of  men  landed  at 
Varanpa,  and  took  possession  of  a 
strong  fort  about  four  miles  from 
the  place  of  debarkation  They  were 
immediately  attacked  by  the  RUg- 
sinns,  who  were  repulsed;  but  the 
Swedish  ammunition  being  speedily 
expended,  u  bile  the  number  of  the  ir 
enemies  had  increased,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  their  trans¬ 
ports,  which  they  effected  without 
Joss. 

An  army  of  6000.  men  was 
collected  at  Gcfle,  and  ordered  to 
sail  to  the  northern  coast  of  Gland, 


where  they  would  find  ships  that 
would  make  them  acquainted  with 
their  destination.  They  did  so,  but 
found  no  vessels  at  the  appointed 
place.  The  orders  given  to  the 
different  commanders  were  incon¬ 
sistent  and  contradictory,  so  that 
they  had  no  means  of  divining 
the  object  of  their  expedition.  A 
storm  arose  and  scattered  the  trans¬ 
ports;  some  were  wrecked,  and  some 
totally  lost.  Meanwhile  two  sets 
of  orders  had  been  issued  by.  the 
king ;  one  ordering  them  to  the 
north,  and  the  other  to  the  south. 
One  battalion  and  two  companies  of 
Colonel Skjoldebrand’s brigade  meet¬ 
ing  at  sea  with  the  vessels  carrying 
the  first  orders,  joined  the  army  in 
the  north;  but  only  served  to  in¬ 
crease  the  confusion,  arising  from 
the  want  of  provisions  and  resources 
of  every  kind.  Most  of  them  pe¬ 
rished  in  these  dreary  legions,  not 
more  than  (JO  returning  again  to 
Sweden. 

“  I  shall  pass  by  several  other  ex¬ 
peditions  to  Finland,  undertaken 
during  the  course  of  this  year,  all  of 
them  small,  and  all  of  them  as  in¬ 
judiciously  contrived  as  possible. 
Had  the  object  of  Gustavus  been 
the  loss  of  Finland,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Swedish  army, 
he  could  have  taken  no  steps 
better  calculated  to  accomplish 
them.  No  valour  on  the  part  of 
the  Swedish  troops,  no  skill  on  the 
part  of  their  commanders,  could  he 
of  any  avail :  because,  bv  the  con¬ 
summate  folly  of  the  King,  they 
were  exposed  every  where  to  ten 
times  their  number  of  Russian 
troops,  without  any  of  the  requisites 
which  constitute  an  army;  and 
every  expedition  was  left  to  its  fate 
without  inquiry,  and  without  re¬ 
luctance.  The  Swedes  are  unani¬ 
mously  of  opinion  that  Finland  was 
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lost,  and  their  army  ruined,  by  the 
extreme  folly  and  incapacity  of  the 
King;  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  quite  sufficient  to 
have  defended  it;  and  that  the 
Swedish  army,  had  it  been  judi¬ 
ciously  placed,  would  have  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  their  ene- 
mies,  at  least  for  several  years. 
But  Gustavus  was  dreaming  of  con 
quests,  and  his  eager  desire  to  copy 
after  the  example  of  Charles  XII. 
could  ill  brook  tne  idea  of  defence, 
to  which,  in  his  circumstances,  any 
King  of  common  sense  would  have 
restricted  himself.  Of  all  the  race 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  he  was  by  far 
the  weakest  that  had  ever  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  Sweden, whilst  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  war,  and  the  erroneous 
opinion  that  he  had  formed  of  his 
own  abilities  and  qualifications,  made 
him  the  most  injurious  to  his 
country  of  any  prince  that  Sweden 
had  ever  obeyed. 

“  I  am  conscious  that  this  picture 
of  the  conduct  and  capacity  of  Gusta¬ 
vus  IV.  is  very  different  from  what  is 
generally  entertained  in  this  country. 
It  is  very  different  from  what  has 
been  .uniformly  inculcated  in  ail  our 
newspapers,  and,  indeed,  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  opinion  which 
I  myself  entertained  before  I  went 
to  Sweden.  But  it  is  an  opinion 
which  must  be  adopted  by  every 
person  who  will  make  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  facts  which  took 
place  in  Sweden  during  his  reign, 
I  have  already  stated  a  considerable 
number  of  these  ;  but  tnofe  are  still 
wanting  to  complete  the  picture, 

“  In  consequence  of  the  quarrel 
between  Mr.  Thornton,  the  British 
ambassador,  and  Gustavus,  that 
gentleman  had  been  recalled  by  the 
British  government,  and  Mr.  Merry 
sent  out  in  his  place.  In  his  first 
conversation  with  tbs  King  of  Swe¬ 


den,  that  monarch,  whose  finances 
were  in  the  most  deplorable  state, 
imperiously  demanded  an  increase 
of  the  subsidy  advanced  to  him  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  immediate 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
answer  his  exigencies,  Mr.  Merry 
informed  him  that  he  had  no  powers 
to  enter  upon  any  such  negotiation; 
but  to  prevent  an  immediate  quarrel 
between  the  two  countries,  he 
allowed  him  to  draw  bills  for 
300,000/.  without  any  orders  from 
his  own  government.  These  bills 
were  returned  dishonoured  by  the 
British  ministry,  and  a  note  was 
written  at  the  same  time,  advising 
Gustavus  to  make  peace  with  the 
belligerent  powers,  assuring  him 
that  the  British  ministry  would  with 
pleasure  release  him  from  his  en- 
.  gagements,  and  keep  up  the  usual 
communications  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  even  supposing  him  to 
make  peace  with  France  and  Russia. 
Gustavus  was  indignant  at  this  note. 
He  again  declared  his  unalterable 
resolution  never  to  make  peace 
with  Buonaparte  or  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  He  immediately  ordered 
an  embargo  on  the  British  mer¬ 
chant  ships  at  Gottenburg,  com¬ 
manded  that  pilots  should  be  re¬ 
fused  to  the  British  ships  of  war, 
and  that  if  they  attempted  to  sail 
without  pilots  they  should  be  treated 
as  enemies.  He  wrote  a  letter  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  informing  him  that  he  was 
already  at  war  with  England,  and 
requesting  an-  immediate  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  a  negotiation  for 
peace.  But  before  this  letter  was 
sent  off  he  received  information  that 
the  Danes  had  circulated  revolu¬ 
tionary  proclamations  in  Sconia. 
He  immediately  tore  his  letter  in 
pieces,  recalled  the  embargo  of  the 
British  vessels,  and  entered  into  a 
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new  treaty  with  the  Eritish  minis¬ 
ter. 

“■  The  crisis  of  Sweden  was  now 
at  hand.  The  Swedish  army  in 
Finland  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
country  and  nearly  annihilated.  1  he 
army  of  the  west  had  been  equally 
unsuccessful  in  Norway,  and  the 
Norwegians  had  actually  invaded 
Sweden.  The  Swedish  supplemen¬ 
tary  army  of  30,000  men  had  been 
nearly  destroyed,  partly  by  want  of 
clothing  and  exposure  to  severe  cold, 
and  partly  by  being  sent  upon  ser¬ 
vices  quite  unsuitable  to  the  tender 
age  of  the  troops,  who  were  mostly 
boys  not  more  than  ]Q  years  of  age. 
The  treasury  was  absolutely  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  violent  taxes  to 
which  the  king  had  recourse  were 
so  tyrannical  and  unjust  that  they 
could  not  be  levied.  The  whole 
money  remaining  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  1  had  been  credibly  informed, 
did  not  exceed  2,000/.  sterling. 
Meanwhile  four  separate  armies 
were  preparing  to  invade  the  king¬ 
dom  on  every  side.  Two  Russian 
armies  were  ready  to  march  ;  the 
one  from  Obo  over  the  ice  was  des¬ 
tined  to  take  possession  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  an  open  town,  and  incapable 
of  any  defence;  the  other  was  to 
proceed  from  the  north  and  fall 
down  upon  Delecarlia  and  Nerike. 
A  French  and  Danish  army  in  con¬ 
junction  were  to  cross  the  Sound 
upon  the  ice.  But  they  were  for¬ 
tunately  prevented  by  the  sudden 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  some  British  ships  of 
war.  Finally,  the  Norwegian  army, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Au- 
g  us  ten  burg,  was  to  take  possession- 
of  \\  ermeland  and  West  Gothland. 
Such  was  the  weakened  state  of  the 
Swedish  army,  which  in  one  year 
had  been  reduced  from  about 
100,000  men  to  a  comparatively 


small  number ;  such  the  discontent 
both  of  the  officers  and  men  ;  such 
the  want  of  provisions  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  that  very  little  resistance 
could  have  been  opposed,  and  Swe¬ 
den  must  infallibly  have  been  over¬ 
run  and  div  ided.  In  'this  dreadful 
dilemma,  when  no  hope  was  left, 
the  country  was  saved  by3n  unfore¬ 
seen  revolution,  which  wrested  the 
sceptre  from  the  unworthy  hands  of 
Gustavus,  and  §aved  the  country 
from  partition  by  a  speedy  and  ne¬ 
cessary  peace.  I  shall  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  revolution,  with  as 
much  precision  as  my  information 
on  the  subject  will  permit. — 

“  It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in 
the  British  constitution  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  prince  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  subjects  and  country; 
and  that  whenever  his  conduct  be¬ 
comes  unequivocally  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  his  people,  re¬ 
sistance  becomes  not  only  innocent 
but  an  indispensable  duty.  It  was 
by  this  maxim  that  the  revolution 
of  1  OSS  was  justified,  which  hurled 
the  family  of  the  Stuarts  from  the 
throne,  and  introduced  a  new  and 
a  foreign  dynasty.  Never  did  a 
greater  necessity  for  a  revolution 
exist  in  any  country  than  it  did  in 
Sweden  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  180Q.  The  finances  of  the 
country  were  in  the  most  deplorable 
state,  the  army  was  harassed  and 
cut  up  in  detail,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  professed  object  of  the  king  to 
annihilate  it.  Three  powerful  na¬ 
tions  were  preparing  to  invade  and 
divide  the  kingdom  of  Sweden 
among  them.  Gustavus  had  quar¬ 
relled  with  his  only  ally,  and  obsti¬ 
nately  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms 
of  peace  with  France  and  Russia; 
though  it  was  demonstrated  that 
such  a  peace  was  essentially  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  interests  of  his  count r;v 
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and  that  perseverance  in  the  war 
could  lead  to  nothing  else  than  com¬ 
plete  ruin. 

“  The  liberty  of  the  press  had 
been  totally  annihilated  in  Sweden, 
so  that  the  people  in  consequence 
were  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  state  cf  Europe.  The  King 
had  ali  along  been  very  popular  with 
the  people,  who,  ignorant  of  his  real 
character,  ascribed  all  his  errors  in 
Germany  to  the  want  of  capacity  of 
his  ministers.  Even  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Russian  and 
Danish,  war  did  not  alter  their  sen¬ 
timents,  and  the  losses  sustained  in 
Finland  served  only  Jo  irritate  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Popular  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  the  most  glorious  results 
would  have  taken  place  had  the 
throne  been  filled  by  a  prince  who  . 
understood  how  to  profit  by  the 
disposition  of  his  subjects.  But  the 
management  of  the  war  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  of  1803  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  Swedish 
nation.  The  army  were  disgusted 
with  a  prince  who  expected  from 
them  impossibilities,  who  paid  no 
attention  to  their  lives  or  their  com¬ 
forts,  and  who  refused  to  share  the 
toils  and  hardships  to  which  he  ex¬ 
posed  them.  The  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  and  cruel  fate  of  the  supple¬ 
mentary  army  excited  the  compas¬ 
sion  of  all  ranks,  and  raised  a  corre¬ 
sponding  abhorrence  at  the  unfeel¬ 
ing  mind  of  its  author.  The  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  the  finances,  the 
determination  of  the  king  never  to 
make  peace,  and  the  absurd  plans 
which  he  had  projected  for  the  next 
campaign,  awakened  in  the  mind  of 
every  thinking  naan  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  immediate  step  to  save 
their  tottering  country. 

“  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  in 
Sweden  any  very  satisfactory  ac¬ 
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count  of  the  origin  of  the  conspiracy. 
Every  body  asserted  that  the  Duke 
of  Sudermania  was  altogether  unac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  This  is  possible, 
though  from  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  that  prince  I  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
case.  The  two  gentlemen,  from 
whom  my  principal  information  was 
obtained,  were  neither  of  them 
actors  in  the  conspiracy ;  though 
they  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
framing  of  the  new  constitution, 
and  one  of  them,  indeed  was  for  a 

short:  time  a  secretary  of  state.  I 

✓ 

must  satisfy  myself  with  giving  the 
particulars,  such  as  I  learned  them, 
without  being  able  to  throw  much 
new  light  either  upon  the  origin,  or 
the  names  of  the  original  conspi¬ 
rators.  But  the  conspiracy  appears 
to  me  to  have  originated  in  the 
army,  and  to  have  been  very  gene¬ 
ral  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
actors  in  it  were  all  officers  in  the 
army,  and  even  some  battalions  of 
common  soldiers  were  let  into  the 
secret. 

“  Various  projects  and  consulta¬ 
tions  about  a  revolution  took  place 
at  different  times,  and  were  so  pub¬ 
licly  talked  cf,  that  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Gustavus  had  possessed  the 
least  vigilance,  the  whole  project 
must  have  been  discovered.  Dif¬ 
ferent  schemes  were  proposed  and 
abandoned  in  succession,  and  the 
ardour  of  the  conspirators  began  to 
cool.  At  this  time  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  in  the  disguise  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  to  his  own  adjutant,  arrived 
from  the  army  of  the  north.  He 
found  about  twenty  persons  in 
Stockholm  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  j  but  not  determined 
either  about  the  time  or  the  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  pursued.  After  some 
consultation,  the  different  senti¬ 
ments  of  this  body  were  reconciled, 
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and  the  Sth  of  February  appointed 
for  putting  their  plan  in  execution. 
The  King  was  to  be  arrested  oppo¬ 
site  to  a  particular  tavern  on  his 
way  to  Haga,  a  palace  where  he 
almost  always  resided,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  disgust  which  he  had 
conceived  against  his  capital. 

“  Meanwhile  the  western  army, 
having  concluded  a  truce  with  Prince 
Augustenburg,  the  Governor  of 
Norway,  published  a  manifesto, 
stating  their  grievances,  and  their 
determination  to  redress  them,  and 
began  their  march  for  that  purpose 
towards  Stockholm,  The  leaders 
of  this  army  seemed  to  have  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  conspirators  in 
Stockholm,  and  to  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  aware  of  their  designs.  That 
the  motives  of  all  the  conspirators 
were  not  of  the  purest  kind,  and 
that  several  of  them  were  in  the 
interest  of  France  and  Russia,  if 
generally  admitted.  I  could  even 
mention  the  names  of  some  who 
were  most  vehemently  suspected  of 
being  in  the  pay  of  France;  but 
am  prevented  from  taking  such  a 
step  from  motives  of  delicacy,  lest 
I  should  injure  innocent  men  by 
accusations  founded  only  on  vague 
report,  and  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
proposals  which  they  made  to  bring 
about  the  revolution  by  dissolving 
the  government. 

“  Colonel  Adlesparre,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  western  army,  conduct¬ 
ed  his  troops  to  CarKtadt,  haran¬ 
gued  the  different  regiments  in  suc¬ 
cession  in  the  market  place,  inform¬ 
ed  them  of  the  hazardous  enter  prize 
which  he  had  undertaken,  and  the 
necessity  of  such  measures  for  the 
safety  of  their  country.  The  troops 
unanimously  entered  into  his  views, 
and  offered  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  the  saivation  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  A  detachment  was  sent  to 


take  possession  of  Gottenburg,  while 
Colonel  Adlesparre  marched  with 
the  rest  of  his  army  to  Orebro. 
Meanwhile  the  spirits  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  in  Stockholm  had  failed 
them,  and  they  had  allowed  the  8th 
of  February  to  pass  by  without  at¬ 
tempting  any  thing. 

“  On  Sunday  the  12th  of  March, 
an  extra  post  arrived  in  Stockholm 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  west¬ 
ern  army,  and  a  full  account  of  their 
proceedings.  In  the  afternoon  the 
King  went  from  Haga  to  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  as  soon  as  lie  entered 
the  palace  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
shut;  guards  were  placed  at  all  the 
avenues  of  Stockholm,  with  orders 
to  allow  no  person  to  enter  without 
the  strictest  examination,  and  to 
permit  no  one,  whatever,  to  leave 
the  city.  All  the  great  officers  of 

state  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Ny- 
\  m  *  * 
koping,  all  the  troops  were  to  be 

withdrawn  from  Stockholm,  and  a 
German  regiment  was  ordered  to 
oppose  the  western  army.  The 
King  was  upon  the  point  of  seizing 
all  the  money  in  the  bank,  and  of 
erecting  his  standard  at  Ny  koping; 
the  consequence  would  have  been  a 
civil  war  added  to  all  the  other 
miseries  to  which  Sweden  was 
already  exposed.  The  conspirators, 
at  Stockholm,  were  sensible  that  the 
king’s  retreat  ought  at  all  hazards  to 
be  prevented,  and,  therefore,  re¬ 
solved  upon  attempting  to  seize  his 
person  next  day,  the  Ibth  of  March, 
before  he  should  have  leisure  to  put 
any  of  his  plans  in  execution.  Baron 
Adlercreutz,  who  had  come  to 
Stockholm  on  purpose,  and  who  had 
acquired  reputation  by  his  conduct 
in  the  Finland  war,  agreed  to  take 
the  lead  on  this  occasion. 

“  Baron  Adlercreutz,  Count 
Klingspor,  Colonel  Siltversparre, 
and  many  other  officers  who  were 
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la  the  secret,  assembled  in  the  palace 
by  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Only  tour  of  the  fife  guards  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  palace,  the  rest  having 
gone  to  prepare  themselves  for  their 
journey.  The  number  of  conspira¬ 
tors  within  the  palace  amounted  to 
about  fifty.  Little  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  any  opposition 
which  these  four  men  could  make. 
The  gates  of  the  palace  had  been 
shut  by  the  king’s  command.  The 
conspirators  assembled  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  king’s  bed-chamber  ;  Counc 
Uggias  was  first  called  in  to  his 
majesty;  the  Duke  of  Sudermania 
soon  after  arrived  and  went  in  to  the 
king,  just  as  Count  Uggias  came 
out.  It  is  said  that  the  Duke  was 
requested,  by  Baron  Adlercreutz,  to 
remain  in  the  palace;  but  that  he 
declined,  saying,  he  had  received 
orders  from  the  Kingwhich  must  be 
immediately  executed.  Baron  Ad¬ 
lercreutz  insisted  that  Count  Uggias 
should  remain,  informing  him,  that 
a  moment  of  infinite  consequence 
approached,  and  that  the  King  must 
be  prevented  from  leaving  Stock¬ 
holm;  Connt  Uggias  said,  that  he 
had  used  every  endeavour  to  per¬ 
suade  the  King  to  stay,  but  in  vain, 
and  begged  that  anv  further  remon- 
strance  raight.be  offered  with  cau¬ 
tion:  the  baron  answered,  that  it 
was  now  intended  to  speak  to  the 
kins  in  a  manner  which  he  thought 
would  be  effectual.  When  the 
Duke  cf  Sudermania  came  out. 
Count  Klingspor  was  called  in  to 
his  Majesty,  and  during  the  con¬ 
versation  strongly  represented 
the  imprudence  of  leaving  the 
capital.  Baron  Adlercreutz  now 
went  round  and  desiied  those  who 
were  stationed  at  the  gates  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  palace  to  be 
vigilant  on  their  parts,  and  having 


collected  a  number  of  officers,  he 
entered  the  king’s  room.  When 
the  door  opened  the  king  seemed 
surprised;  the  baron  immediately 
approached,  and  said,  ‘  That  the 
public  mind  was  in  the  utmost  irri¬ 
tation  from  the  unfortunate  state  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  from 
his  majesty’s  intended  departure 
from  Stockholm :  that  the  higher 
officers  of  state,  the  troops,  and  the 
most  respectable  citizens  had  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  represent  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  his  majesty,  for  which 
purpose’ — here  the  king  loudly  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Treason  !  yon  are  all  cor¬ 
rupted  and  shall  be  punished!’  The 
baron  answered,  ‘  We  are  no  trai¬ 
tors,  but  wish  to  save  your  majesty , 
and  our  country.’  The  king  imme¬ 
diately  drew  his  sword,  the  baron 
.rushed  upon  him  and  seized  him 
round  the  waist,  while  Colonel  Silf- 
versparre  took  the  sword  out  of  his 
hand;  the  king  then  cried  out, 
f  They  are  going  to  murder  me, 
help!  help!’ — They  endeavoured  to 
re-assure  the  king,  and  he  promised 
to  be  more  composed  if  they  would 
return  his  sword;  this  request  they'’ 
endeavoured  to'  evade,  and  when 
the  king  obstinately  insisted  oti  it, 
he  was  told  that  in  this  respect  he 
could  not  be  gratified,  nor  be  per¬ 
mitted  any  more  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  the  kingdom. 

“  The  king’s  outcries  had  alarm¬ 
ed  some  of  the  body  guard,  who  had 
just  arrived,  and  the  servants  of  the 
palace,  who  endeavoured  to  force 
open  the  door;  but  not  being  able 
to  succeed,  they  broke  the  upper 
panne!  with  pokers  and  sabres. 
Baron  Adlercreutz  commanded  the 
door  to  be  opened,  and  rushed  into 
the  middle  of  ibe  crowd,  seized  a 
sabre  from  a  hussar,  snatched  from 
the  adjutant-general  his  staff  of 
office,  and  holding  it  up  before  him 
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said,  that  lie  now  considered  him¬ 
self  as  adjutant-general,  and  in  that 
capacity,  commanded  the  guards  to 
retire j  this  command  was  obeyed 
with  some  hesitation,  and  several 
officers  who  were  not  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  were  put  under  arrest.  The 
baron  then  went  up  to  the  room 
where  the  guards 'usually  assembled  j 
he  assured  them  that  the  king’s  per¬ 
son  was  not  in  the  smallest  danger, 
and  that  the  only  object  in  view  was 
to  save  the  country  from  ruin  5  he 
conjured  them  not  attempt  any 
thing  that  might  occasion  blood¬ 
shed  and  endanger  the  life  of  the 
king.  After  some  hesitation  and 
argumentations,  the  baron  had  the 
address  to  persuade  them  to  remain 
tranquil.  Proper  regulations  were 
then  made  for  the  security  of  the 
capital.  The  citizens  mounted 
guard  at  the  bank  and  public  offices, 
and  the  streets  were  kept  quiet  by 
patroles  of  the  burgher  cavalry  and 
cuirassiers,  who  had  orders  not  to 
molest  any  person  who  was  not 
openly  riotous. 

“  Meanwhile  the  king  had  en¬ 
treated  to  be  spared  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  seeing  the  officers  who  had 
been  concerned  in  his  arrest,  and 
who  had  been  left  with  him  by 
Baron  Adlercreuiz  in  order  to  secure 
his  person.  Ibey  retired  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  Count  Ugglas  and 
General  Count  Stromfelt  were  sent 
in  to  his  majesty  to  endeavour  to 
tranquillize  him.  The  king  con¬ 
trived  to  draw  General  Stromfelt’ s 
sword  from  the  scabbard,  and  when 
the  general  missed  it,  and  entreated 
to  have  it  returned,  his  majesty 
answered,  that  the  general  was  just 
as  good  a  general  as  he  a  king  with¬ 
out  a  sword.  Baron  Adlercreutz, 
wiio  had  just  returned,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  circumstance,  thought 
u  necessary  that  some  officers  should 


be  placed  in  the  room  as  a  guard 
upon  the  king.  He  went  out  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  procure  them,  and  the 
king  seeing  him  return  with  two 
officers  through  the  door  that  had 
been  demolished  by  the  guards,  im¬ 
mediately  made  his  escape  through 
the  opposite  door,  and  locked  it 
behind  him. 

“  The  baron  was  alarmed  at  the 
danger  which  would  result  from  the 
escape  of  the  king,  leaped  against 
the  door  and  burst  it  open,  and  ran 
in  pursuit  of  him.  In  the  next 
room  there  is  a  spiral  staircase,  open 
ail  round,  which  leads  up  to  the 
floor  above.  When  the  baron  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  he  saw  the  king  on 
the  highest  step  of  this  stair.  He 
threw,#  bunch  of  keys  in  the  baron’s 
face,  and  immediately  disappeared. 
When  Baron  Adlercreutz  got  to  the 
top  of  the  stair,  the  king  was  no 
where  to  be  seen.  By  accident  he 
took  the  same  road  as  the  king,  and 
meeting  some  servants  in  the  way, 
was  by  them  directed  in  his  pur¬ 
suit.  But  he  reached  the  court  of 
the  palace  without  having  seen  the 
king.  Gustavus  had  been  so  preci¬ 
pitate  in  his  escape,  that  he  fell  on 
the  stair,  and  hurt  his  arm  severely. 

u  When  the  king’s  escape  was 
made  known,  the  wdiole  conspira¬ 
tors  were  filled  with  consternation, 
and  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  court 
of  the  palace  to  endeavour  to  inter¬ 
cept  his  majesty’s  flight.  Greiffi, 
keeper  of  the>  king’s  game,  had  pre¬ 
cipitately  descended  the  great  stair, 
and  was  the  first  that  reached  the 
court.  He  saw  the  king,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  making  towards 
the  only  gate  that  had  been  left 
open.  As  soon  as  Grieff  overtook 
him,  the  king  made  a  violent  push 
at  him,  but  with  so  unsteady  ail 
arm,  that  the  sword  passed  up  the 
sleeve  ot  Grieff ’s  coat,  and  only 
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slightly  wounded  him.  His  sword 
being  thus  entangled,  his  breath 
gone,  and  his  strength  exhausted, 
lie  was  easily  overpowered.  He 
was  carried  up  stairs,  and  at  his  own 
desire  taken  into  the  white  room.  He 
was  there  set  down  upon  the  chair 
nearest  the  door,  and  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  portrait  of  Maria  An- 
tionette,  the  late  unfortunate  Queen 
of  France.  He  remained  quiet  the 
whole  day.  Not  the  smallest  dis¬ 
turbance  took  place  in  the  capital, 
no  displeasure  was  testified  by  the 
people,  and  the  theatre  in  the  even¬ 
ing  was  crowded  by  an  unusual 
number  of  spectators. 

“  The  Duke  of  Sudermania  took 
upon  him  the  government.  The 
change  was  immediately  proclaimed, 
and  received  with  acclamations  by 
the  people.  Hardly  any  revolution, 
was  ever  brought  about  with  greater 
facility.  No  tumult  ensued;  no 
blood  was  shed  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  not  a  single  murmur 
expressed  at  the  dethronement  of 
the  king.  At  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  king  was  conveyed  to 
Drottningholm,  and  a  few  days 
after  to  Gripsholm.  Intelligence  of 
the  revolution  was  dispatched  all 
over  the  kingdom,  and  Baron  Von 
Dobeln,  who  commanded  in  Gland, 
was  requested  to  endeavour  to  con¬ 
clude  an  armistice  with  Russia.  One 
Russian  army  was  descending  from 
Torneo,  another  was  crossing  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  upon  the  ice,  and 
the  little  Swedish  army  in  Gland 
was  surrounded  by  3Q,OOORussians. 
The  Russians  insisted  that  the  Swe¬ 
dish  troops  in  Gland  should  sur¬ 
render  prisoners  of  war;  but  Von 
Dobeln  declared,  that  sooner  than 
submit  to  such  terms,  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  negotiations,  and 
fight  to  -the  last  man.  Considerable 
difficulties  took  place  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Russia;  but  as  the  re- 
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suit  of  them  is  well  known,  and 
likewise  the  terms  upon  which 
peace  was  concluded  between  Swe¬ 
den  and  Russia,  I  conceive  it  need¬ 
less  to  enter  into  any  particulars. 
Soon  afterwards  peace  was  conclud¬ 
ed  likewise  with  France,  and  with 
Denmark. 

<<r  Most  of  the  Swedish  ministers 
retained  their  places,  and  every  pro¬ 
per  precaution  was  taken  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  men,  and  prevent  those 
commotions  which  even  the  mild¬ 
est  revolution  never  fails  to  provoke. 
A  proclamation  of  the  protector  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  war  taxes  were 
not  to  be  levied,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  states  of  the  kingdom  were 
in  the  usual  form  summoned  to  as¬ 
semble  at.  Stockholm,  on  the  1st  of 
May.  An  account  of  the  state  of 
the  nation  was  published  on  the 
15th  of  March.  A  proclamation  on 
the  20ih  of  the  same  month  in¬ 
formed  the  nation  of  the  necessities 
of  the  state;  and  partly  by  loan, 
partly  by  contributions  of  money, 
trinkets,  and  jewels,  the  sum  of 
300,000  rix-dollars,orabout50,000/. 
sterling  was  immediately  raised  to 
defray  the  immediate  exigencies  of 
government.  \ 

ef  Gn  the  29th  of  March,  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  voluntarily  abdicated 
the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  terms 
of  the  abdication,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  king  himself,  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  man,  that  I 
shall  here  insert  a  literal  translation 
of  the  paper. 

fCC  In  the  Blessed  Name  of  the 
Most  Holy  Triune  God. 

“  ‘  We  Gustaf  Adolph,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  king  of  the  Swedes, 
Goths,  and  Vandals,  &c.  Duke  of 
Schlesvig,  Holstein,  &c.  make 
known,  that  since  on  this  day  1 7 
years  ago,  we  were  proclaimed  king, 
and  with  a  bleeding  heart  ascended 
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a  tenderly  beloved  and  revered  fa¬ 
ther’s  bloody  throne,  it  has  been  oar 
endeavour  to  advance  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  honour  of  that  ancient  king¬ 
dom,  indispensable  to  the  happiness 
of  a  free  and  independent  people. 
As  we  can  now  no  longer  exercise 
the  royal  functions,  according  to  the 
purity  of  our  intentions,  nor  pre¬ 
serve  peace  and  order  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our¬ 
selves  and  our  subjects,  we  consider 
it  a  holy  duty  to  resign  our  kingly 
calling,  which  we  now  do  freely 
and  without  compulsion,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  live  the 


remainder  of  our  days  to  the  honour 
of  God,  wishing  to  all  our  subjects 
the  grace  and  blessing  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  better  times  to  them 
and  their  posterity.  Yes  I  Fear  God 
and  honour  the  king.  For  further 
proof,  we  have  composed  with  our 
own  hand,  subscribed,  and  with 
our  royal  seal  confirmed,  these  pro 
sents. 

*•  f  At  the  palace  of  Gripsholm, 
the  29th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
after  our  Lord  and  Saviour’s  birth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and, 
nine. 

“  f  GusTaf  Adolf  A 
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Description  of  Christiania,  the  Capital  of  Norway. 


[From  M.  Von  Buch’s  Travels. 
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SKYTSJORD  lies  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-three  English 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  distance  to 
Christiania  was  fourteen  English 
miles,  and  the  way  lay  through  deep 
vallies  among  the  hills.  These  miles 
we  passed  in  a  most  delightful  sum¬ 
mer  morning,  a  favour  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  he  conferred  on  us  by  heaven 
that  the  view  of  the  wonderful 
country,  round  Christiania  might  be 
enjoyed  by  us  in  all  its  glory.  What 
variety  !  What  astonishing  forms 
of  objects,  looking  down  from  the 
height  of  Egeberg  !  The  large  town 
at  the  end  of  the  bay,  in  the  midst 
of  the  country,  spreads  out  in  small 
divergent  masses  in  every  direction, 
till  it  is  at  last  lost  in  the  distance 
among  villages,  farm-houses,  and 
well-built  country-houses.  There  are 
ships  in  the  harbour,  ships  behind 
the  fascinating  little  islands  before 
the  bay,  and  other  sails  still  appear 
in  the  distance.  The  majestic  forms 
in  the  horizon  of  the  steep  hills 
rising  over  other  hills,  which  bound 


the  country  to  the  westward,  are 
worthy  of  Claude  Lorrain.  I  have 
long  been  seeking  for  a  resemblance 
to  this  country,  and  to  this  land¬ 
scape.  It  is  only  to  be  found  at 
Geneva,  on  the  Savoy  side,  towards 
the  mountains  of  Jura  ;  but  the 
lake  of  Geneva  does  not  possess  the 
islands  of  the  Fiord,  the  numerous 
masts,  and  the  ships  and  boats  in 
sail.  Here  we  have  the  impression 
of  an  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
country,  united  in  a  wonderfully  di¬ 
versified  manner  with  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
human  industry  and  activity. 

We  descended'  by  numerous 
serpentine  windings  the  steep  height 
of  the  Egeberg,  through  the  le- 
mainsof  the  old  town  of  Opslo,  and 
through  a  continued  row  of  houses 
along  the  bay  to  Christiania,  which 
we  reached  about  mid  day  of  the 
30tb  of  July.  What  makes  Chris¬ 
tiania  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  not 
merely  the  presence  of  the  principal 
constituted  authorities  and  public 
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bodies  of  the  country,  nor  is  it  the 
superiority  of  its  population,  for 
Bergen  contains  doable  the  number 
of  inhabitants  ;  but  it  is  rather  the 
extensive  influence  of  this  town 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  various  connections  of  the 
inhabitants  partly  with  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  partly  with  the 
foreign  countries,  and  the  social 
mode  of  life  and  cultivation  of  these 
inhabitants.  Whatever  chauge  takes 
place  in  any  part  of  Europe,  is  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Germany 
keenly  felt  and  eagerly  followed  : 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Bergen. 
Many  means  of  assistance,  which 
are  generally  looked  for  in  a  capi-  • 
tal,  and  where  men  meet  actively 
together  in  great  bodies,  are  to  be 
found  united  in  Christiania  much 
more  than  in  Drontheim,  and  still 
more  than  in  the  narrow-minded 
Bergen  :  as  for  Christian  sand  it  is 
too  small. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
northern  towns,  will  discover,  from 
the  exterior  of  Christiania,  that  it 
is  a  distinguished,  a  thriving,  and 
even  a  beautiful  town  ;  for  the 
streets  are  not  only  broad  and 
straight,  and  nearly  all  intersect  one 
another  at  right  angles,  which  gives 
a  gay  and  animated  appearance  to 
the  whole  :  but  almost  all  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone  ;  and 
wooden  log-houses  are.  for  the  most 
part,  banished  to  the  remotest 
streets  of  the  suburbs.  When  a 
Norwegian  descends  from  his  hills 
to  the  town,  he  stares  at  these  stone 
houses  as  an  unparalleled  piece  of 
magnificence  ;  for  perhaps  he  never 
saw  before,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  a  single  house  of  stone  : 
and  those  who  have  lived  some  time 
in  Drontheim  or  Bergen,  where 
stonu  houses  are  rarities,  and  wholly 


concealed  among  the  wooden  houses, 
are  willingly  disposed  to  consider 
the  houses  in  Christiania  a  very 
great  luxury ;  they  attribute  to 
them  a  beauty  which  they  do  not 
in  themselves  possess,  and  they  in¬ 
voluntarily  connect  with  it  the  idea 
of  a  general  prosperity,  of  a  brisk 
trade,  and  of  the  superiority  of  this 
town  over  every  other. 

“  In  this  case,  however,  they 
would  not  judge  altogether  cor¬ 
rectly,  for  it  is  not  optional  with 
the  inhabitants  to  build  as  they  do, 
as  log  houses  have  been  long  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  government  in  the 
circumference  of  the  town  ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  prohibition  has 
been  confirmed  by  experience. 
There  is  not  a  town  in  Norway 
which  has  not  been  once,  at  least, 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  fire  rages 
terribly  among  the  dry-  boards. 
Whole  streets  burst  into  flames  at 
once,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  ei¬ 
ther  extinguishing  the  fife  or  saving 
the  property.  How  much  has  Bergen 
suffered  from  fire,  where  the  houses 
are  closely  crowded  together  among 
the  rocks  !  How  much  Brcntheim 
and  Skeen  !  Moss  was  twice,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1S07,  devas¬ 
tated  by  fire  ;  and  in  Sweden,  Got- 
tenburg,  Uddewalla,  Norkidping, 
Cede  ;  a  slight  inattention  lays  the 
whole  town  in  ashes;  and  what  costs 
centuries  to  build  is  annihilateddn 
a  few  moments.  Christiania  hears 
also  the  alarm  drum  as  often  as 
other  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
towns;  but  since  its  origin,  daring 
nearly  two  whole  centuries,  it  has 
never  lost  entire  streets,  and  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  ten  houses  at  once. 

“If  it  were  not  for  the  prohibi¬ 
tion,  the  inhabitants  would,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  soon  return  to  wooden  houses; 
and  the  greater  cheapness  as  yet, 
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end  greater  quickness  of  erection, 
would  overbalance  in  their  minds 
the  idea  of  safety,  of  life,  and  pro¬ 
perty.  The  government  itself,  with 
no  great  consistency,  thought  pro¬ 
per,  in  1806,  to  erect  a  large, 

beautiful,  and  excellent  ’  military 

✓ 

hospital  of  logs,  on  an  eminence  at 
©ne  of  the  ends  of  the  town  :  a 
considerable  fabric,  which  appears 
full  in  view  all  the  way  from  Ege- 
berg.  With  this  royal  building  in 
sight  at  every  corner  of  the  town, 
we  are  less  disposed  to  suspect  that 
the  building  with  stone  was  not 
perfectly  free  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  few 
©f  the  houses  will  bear  a  narrow  in¬ 
spection  :  some  of  them  are  neatly 
built  ;  but  these  are  rare.  Even  the 
rich  chamberlain,  Berndt  Ancker, 
who  was  surrounded  with  such  ex¬ 
travagant  luxury,  left  behind  him 
no  buildings  to  do  honour  cither  to 
his  native  town  or  himself. 

Formerly  the  proprietors  of 
houses  seem  to  have  deemed  it  a 
very  great  ornament  to  mark  the 
initials  of  their  name,  and  the  year 
of  erection,  with  great  iron  hooks, 
on  the  outside  of  the  houses.  It  de¬ 
forms  the  houses  very  much. 

“  The  town  is  by  no  means  uni¬ 
form,  but  is  divided  into  several 
small  towns,  the  boundaries  of  which 
may  almost  be  laid  down  with  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  and  in  these  the  exterior, 
the  houses,  trades,  and  manner  of 
living,  are  very  different  from  one 
another.  In  great  towns  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  this ;  but  in  a 
town  like  Christiania  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  expect  it.  There  is  an 
exact  boundary  between  the  part  of 
the  town  occupied  with  the  inland 
trade  and  that  where  the  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on. 

“  The  'straight  streets,  which 
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cross  at  right  angles,  run  up  from 
the  harbour,  but  do  not  extend  ail 
the  way  to  the  country.  The  capi¬ 
talists,  the  wholesale  dealers,  the 
ship  owners,  those  w  ho  hold  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  find  more  room  here 
than  elsewhere  for  their  large 
houses;  and  the  consequence  is,  a 
greater  stillness,  and  almost  a  dead 
silence  in  these  streets.  They  are 
called  the  quartale,  and  every  person 
in  the  quartale,  according  to  the  way 
of  thinking  here,  is  considered  rich¬ 
er,  finer,  and  more  polished  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  streets. 

*f  On  the  other  band,  there  is 
more  stir  in  that  part  of  the  town 
which  runs  out  into  the  country. 
The  houses  arc  more  closely  crowd¬ 
ed  together,  and  every  bit  of  ground 
is  carefully  occupied.  Whatever 
comes  from  the  country  must  pass 
through  these  streets.  All  the  arti- 
zans,  shopkeepers,  and  retailers, 
who  wish  to  dispose  of  rheir  com¬ 
modities  to  the  country  people,  draw 
near  to  them ;  and  signs  and  posts 
without  number  invite  thd  entrance 
of  purchasers.  I  have  often  consi¬ 
dered,  with  astonishment,  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  small  shops  and  booths. 
How  is  it  possible,  said  I  to  myself, 
that  so  many  people  can  derive  a 
living  in  so  small  a  town  from  the 
same  trade  ?  I  looked  over  the  lists, 
and  found,  that  of  nine  thousand 
and  five  inhabitants,  which  Chris¬ 
tiania  contained  in  1801,  including 
the  garrison,  one  hundred  and  ten 
were  shopkeepers,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  retail  dealers,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two  master  artizans. 
In  what  other  town,  with  the  same 
population,  shall  we  find  even  the 
quarter  of  this  number  ? — But  let 
a  person  wait  for  the  weekly  mark¬ 
et,  and  still  more  for  the  annual 
fair,  or  winter,  which  connects 
G  every 
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©very  place  together,  and  he  would 
thim  be  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  different  nations  were  collected 
together  in  this  place ;  for  the 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  Norwegians, 
assuredly  do  not  differ  more  from 
one  another  than  the  inhabitants  of 
various  vallies,  who  assemble  from 
all  parts  to  the  annual  fair.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  specta¬ 
cles  for  every  stranger  who  visits 
Norway,  and  for  every  person  who 
wishes  to  examine  human  nature, 
and  to  trace  bv  what  routs  and  as- 
sociations  man  gradually  advances 
in  the  progress  of  cultivation  to¬ 
wards  his  destination. 

“  For  several  days  before  the  an¬ 
nual  fair,  which  is  held  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  January,  the  town  is  filled 
with  country  people  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  ;  and  figures  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  such  as  before  were  not 
seen  in  the  streets.  The  strong  and 
robust  inhabitant  of  Guldbrands- 
dalen,  in  his  long  coat  of  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century,  and  with  his 
little  red  cap  on  his  head,  walks  by 
the  side  of  the  comparatively  ele¬ 
gant  boor  of  Walders,  who,  in  fea¬ 
tures  and  dress,  is  as  unlike  him  as 
if  he  came  from  beyond  the  sea.  The 
rich  proprietors  from  Hedemarken 
pass  along  as  if  they  were  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  order  of  townspeople  ;  and 
their  coats  of  home-made  cloth  are 
eut  in  an  antiquated  fashion,  as  is 
usual  in  country  places.  From  Oes- 
terdalen,  on  the  Swedish  boundaries, 
appears  a  higher  class  of  men  ;  but 
we  may  easily  see,  (rom  their  car¬ 
riage,  that  it  is  borrowed  from  their 
neighbours.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  the  rough  and  almost  stupid  na¬ 
tive  of  Hallingdalen,  in  a  true  na¬ 
tional  uniform,  and  the  sturdy  men 
of  Oevre  Tellemarken,  still  more 
rough  and  stupid.  They  alone  yet 
continue  to  wear  the  broad  northern 


girdle  round  the  waist  5  which  the 
native  of  Tellemarken  embioiders 
and  ornaments  in  quite  a  different 
manner  from  the  other;  and  in  this 
girdle  they  fix  a  large  knife  like  the 
Italians,  which  was  formerly  as  of¬ 
ten  used  by  them  for  attack  and 
warfare,  as  for  conveniency.  They 
wear  a  short  jacket,  with  a  sort  of 
epaulette  on  it,  and  a  small  cap  on  , 
the  head :  thin  short  leathern  breech¬ 
es  contain  in  the  side  pockets  all  the 
wants  of  the  moment,  and  almost 
always  the  important  small  iron  to¬ 
bacco-pipe.  Every  step  and  move¬ 
ment  of  these  men  is  characteristic 
and  definite.  They  have  only  one  . 
object  in  view,  and  nothing  which 
surrounds  them  can  deaden  the  ea¬ 
gerness  with  which  they  pursue  that 
object.  The  boor  of  Foulloug  and 
Moss  is  far  from  having  this  dis¬ 
tinct  character.  Nearer  to  the  town, 
his  business  is  also  more  various, 
and  he  looks  around  him  with  at-, 
tention  and  caution  to  discover  any 
little  advantages  which  may  bring 
him  easier  and  more  securely  to  his 
end  ;  he  no  longer  lives  insulated 
in  his  valley,  relying  on  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  physical  strength,  but  has 
become,  through  common  interest, 
and  connections,  a  part  of  a  nation. 

**  This  has  been  effected  by  the. 
capital:  it,  and  it  alone,  has  effect* 
ed  this  diversity  among  the  country 
people,  and  it  proves  itself  to  be  a 
capital  in  gradually  burying,  and 
even  altogether  changing,  and  ex¬ 
tirpating,  all  nationality  through  s» 
great  an  extent.  Who  would  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  times  of  Harald 
Haarfager,  or  Saint  Oluf,  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Guldbrandsdalen  lived  and 
dressed  as  at  present  ?  Who  would 
suppose  that  the  people  of  Oester- 
daien,  and  the  people  of  Hednnar*. 
ken,  possessed  many  remains  of 
those  times  ?  But  to  be  convinced 
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that  all  these  changes  have  pro- 
:  ceeded  from  the  town,  we  need  tra- 
1  vel  but  a  very  short  way.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  Guldbrandsdalen,  in  his 
long  bottomed  coat,  and  monstrous 
stiff  and  indented  flaps  over  his  coat 
pockets,  has  quite  a  strange  appear¬ 
ance  when  he  appears  in  the  streets 
of  Christiania  ;  but  the  form  of  the 
dress  and  the  men  change  upon  us  im¬ 
perceptibly  when  we  travel  through 
their  vallies. 

**  In  the  suburbs  of  the  town  we 
find  the  same  fashions  that  were 
prevalent  in  the  quartale  three  or 
four  years  before  ;  and  there  they 
again  follow  the  fashion  shortly  be¬ 
fore  set  by  Paris  and  London.  The 
peasant  nearest  the  town,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
streets  leading  to  the  conn  try,  takes 
a  pattern  from  the  coat  he  sees  worn 
in  the  suburbs.  He  seldom  pene¬ 
trates  farther  into  the  town,  and  to 
the  quartale  he  is  altogether  a  stran¬ 
ger.  It  appears  as  if  he  changed 
his  nature  and  habits  with  his  dress  ; 
snd  this  is  natural  enough  ;  for  it  is 
only  through  more  important  con¬ 
nections  he  acquires  the  knowledge 
of  this  new  fashion.  In  the  clothes 
of  the  boors  of  Hedemarken  and 
Foulloug,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  national  dress.  The 
same  fashion  prevailed  twenty-five 
yearg  ago  in  Germany,  and  probably 
also  in  Christiania.  As  we  ascend 
the  countrv,  the  cut  becomes  older 
-and  older,  but  the  dress  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  is  always  perceptible  5  and 
when  we  come  to  the  strange  dress 
in  Guldbrandsdalen,  what  else  is  it 
but  the  regimental  uniform  of  the 
times  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough  ? 
It  is  the  same  with  the  women  $ 
they  change  perhaps  slower  and 
later ;  but  they  must  also  at  last 
yield  to  the2  influence  of  the  town. 
u  When  we  *ee  a  woman  from 


Guldbrandsdalen  in  her  full  dress,” 
said  the  noble  and  intelligent  cham¬ 
berlain  Rozenkrantz  in  Christiania 
to  me  one  day,  “  we  imagine  our¬ 
selves  standing  before  our  old  north¬ 
ern  grandmothers,  as  they  are  oc¬ 
casionally  to  be  seen  in  our  anti¬ 
quated  family  portraits.” 

“  If  Hallingdalen,  Walders,  and 
especially  Oevre  Tellemarken,  have 
yet  retained  in  their  exterior  some¬ 
thing  exclusively  peculiar  to  the 
count ryi  they  owe  it  to  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  their  vallies,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  communication,  with  the 
town.  They  are  consequently  sel¬ 
dom  to  be  seen  in  the  to^vns  011  the 
coast.  t 

“  That  the  national  character  is 
in  this  manner  limited  to  a  few 
remote  districts ;  and  that  the  towns 
have  so  powerful  and  extensive  an 
influence  on  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  and  render  the  Norwegian  a 
quite  different  being  from  what  he 
was  in  the  time  of  Sndrro  Sturle- 
son,  is  lamented  by  many,  and  those 
among  the  most  exalted  characters, 
as  a  national  calamity  :  and  they 
earnestly  wish  that  it  were  possible 
to  arrest  the  further  progress.  But 
why  ?  Are  men  to  remain  for  ever 
stationary  like  insects  ?  Do  they 
imagine  that  they  have  gained  the 
golden  fleece  with  that  degree  of 
virtue  which  can  be  practised  in  re¬ 
mote  vallies  ?  And  though  this  vir¬ 
tue  may  have  somewhat  of  a  na¬ 
tional  physiognomy,  shall  we  con¬ 
cede  to  it  any  thing  more  than  a 
relative  excellence  ?  And  can,  or 
should  this  excellence  endure 
through  the  length  of  time  ?  It  is 
certainly  great  and  becoming  to  as¬ 
sert  ones  freedom  boldly  and  vi* 
gorously  in  remote  vales ;  but  what 
if  this  freedom  is  never  endanger¬ 
ed  ?  Through  social  institutions,  a 
still  higher  freedom  may  be  ac*> 
$  2  quir«d. 
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quired.  Virtue  has  no  national  phy¬ 
siognomy,  but  belongs  to  all  men, 
and  to  all  ages.  If  it  is  ever  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  particular  national  cha¬ 
racter,  if  the  Norwegians,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  French,  and  the  English, 
have  each  their  particular  virtue, 
however  respectable  this  virtue  may 
be,  it  is  not  pure,  it  is  not  like  the 
medicinal  spring  which  restores 
health  to  the  infirm,  though  super¬ 
fluous  to  the  strong. 

“  We  may  therefore  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves,  and  consider  it  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  that  we 
thus  see  a  gradual  change  spread¬ 
ing  from  Christiania  to  the  remotest 
provinces.  Though  evils  formerly 
unknown  may  follow  in  the  'train, 
let  them  be  weighed  against  the 
mass  of  newly  developed  good,  and 
and  let  us  never  forget  that  a  free 
and  happy  mail  is  *  much  more  re¬ 
spectable  and  distinguished  being 
ihan  a  free  and  happy  Samoide. 

How  different  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  more  upland  vales,  from 
>*hat  it  was  before  the  town  se¬ 
cured  to  the  inhabitants  a  constant 
sale  for  their  commodities  I  How 
many  conveniences,  nay,  almost 
necessaries  of  life,  they  can  now 
have  in  exchange  for  their  pro¬ 
duce,  to  which  formerly  they  were 
strangers  !  And  how  many  places 
of  the  country  may  now  be  turned 
to  account,  which  were  formerly 
doomed  to  remain  uninhabited  and 
waste  !  It  is  certainly  a  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  meet  on  the  days  of  the  an¬ 
nual  fair  whole  caravans  of  country 
people  with  their  full-loaded  sledges 
uii  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  town. 
They  bring  such  a  quantity  of  tal¬ 
low,  cheese,  butter,  and  hides,  with 
them,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
how  they  can  find  a  market  for 
them  in  the  town.  But  every  land¬ 
lord  and  householder  waits  for  the 


time  of  the  sledges :  the  boors  are 
seldom  embarrassed  in  the  disposing 
of  their  tallow  j  and  they  have  it 
generally  in  their  power  to  set  their 
own  price  on  their  commodities. 
Yet  in  October,  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  snow,  thou¬ 
sands  of  oxen  are  driven  to  Chris¬ 
tiania  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
the  necessary  winter  provisions. 
They  take  in  return,  corn,  malt  for 
beer  at  weddings  and  holidays,  iron 
and  ironmongery,  and  also,  per¬ 
haps,  fish,  and  some  other  small  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  serve  more  for  com¬ 
fort  than  necessary  support.  This 
is  the  true  division  which  nature 
and  climate  have  made  of  the  land  : 
grazing  in  the  highest  perfection 
among  the  hills,  and  grain  from  the 
town.  Men  are  collected  together 
in  societies,  that  every  situation 
may  be  applied  to  what  is  most 
suitable  to  it,  and  that  the  surplus 
may  be  exchanged  for  wants  which 
other  places  can  more  easily  sup- 
ply. 

"  The  corn  is  mostly  brought 
from  Jutland,  Fladstrand,  Aaalborg, 
or  Fk-nsburg,  partly  in  large  ships 
by  great  capitalists,  and  partly  inr 
such  small  vessels,  yachts,  and  even 
large  boats,  that  we  cannot  help  , 
wondering  how  they  durst  expose  , 
themselves  to  the  hazard  of  so  bois¬ 
terous  a  sea.  But  the  passage  is 
made  in  a  single  night,  land  the  sale’ 
and  profit  are  certain.  That  in 
time  of  peace  the  best  and  hea¬ 
viest  corn  from  the  Baltic  was  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  in  the  harbour  of 
C  hristiania  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof 
that  tl  e  town  and  country  possessed 
means  which  enabled  them  to  pro¬ 
cure  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life. 

I  hose  means  were  deals  and  iron,  in 
return  for  which  English  gold  flow¬ 
ed  into  Norway,  and  perhaps  into 
no  place  more  than  Christiania  fo t 
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the  deals  exported  from  Christiania 
have  always  been  in  high  repute. 
If  appears  an  easy  matter  to  divide 
a  tree  at  a  saw-mill  into  deals  and 
planks ;  and  the  saw  mills  them¬ 
selves  look  exactly  like  those  in 
other  places  ;  yet  the  greater  pros¬ 
perity  of  Christiania  is  entirely  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
deals  exported  from  it  are  more 
skilfully  sawed  than  elsewhere.  The 
scrupulous  and  precise  Englishman 
rejects  the  deals  of  Drontheim,  and 
sends  them  to  his  less  fastidious 
neighbours  in  Ireland,  though  the 
price  of  those  of  Christiania  and 
Frederickstadt  is  much  higher.  This 
is  not  so  much  owing  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  the  tree,  as  to  the 
uniform  thickness  of  the  plank,  and 
the  accurate  parallel  of  its  two 
planes,  and  several  other  minute 
circumstances,  that  are  only  known 
to  the  sawer  and  to  the  delicate 
English  merchant,  but  which  ne¬ 
vertheless  decide  the  happiness  and 
misery,  the  wealth  and  poverty,  of 
whole  districts. 

“  The  activity  and  stir  is  great 
and  striking  in  winter,  when  nufn- 
berless  sledges  descend  from  the 
mountains  with  planks,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  them  to  the  great  Timber 
Magazine.  They  are  all  accumu¬ 
lated  in  this  place,  which  includes 
the  whole  space  between  the  town 
and  the  suburb  of  Waterland,  and 
stretches  so  far  towards  the  bay,  that 
the  vessels  seem  to  touch  the  piles 
of  planks.  Notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
tent,  this  magazine  at  the  end  of 
winter  has  the  appearance  of  a 
great  town  of  boards ;  and  we  lose 
ourselves  in  the  multitude  of  ave¬ 
nues  and  streets  leading  through 
them.  The  noise  of  the  country 
people  bringing  the  timber  conti¬ 
nues  without  interruption  so  long 
3s  the  snow  lasts.  They  deliver  over 


their  boards  to  the  overseers,  who 
mark  on  their  backs  with  chalk  in 
letters  and  figures  the  place  to 
w  hich  the  boards  were  brought,  and 
the  number  of  them.  It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  enough  sight  to  see  these 
boors  hurrying  away  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  expedition  to  the  counting- 
houses  of  the  merchants  in  the 
Quartaie,  with  this  original  species 
of  obligation  on  their  shoulders.  By 
stopping  on  their  way,  or  engag¬ 
ing  in  any  other  business,  they 
might  mb  out  the  marks  on  their 
coats,  and  thus  extinguish  for  ever 
all  evidence  of  the  debt.  When  they 
appear  before  the  treasurer  at  the 
counting-house,  they  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  say  a  single  word.  They 
present  their  shoulders,  and  are  im¬ 
mediately  paid.  The  brush  which 
the  tieasurer  applies  to  his  shoulders 
is  the  boor’s  acquittance. 

“  There  may  be  perhaps  some 
twenty  houses  which  have  thriven 
by  the  timber  trade  ;  some  of  them 
are  even  rich.  The  great  fortune 
which  the  ingenious  chamberlain 
Berndt  Ancker  acquired  in  a  short 
time,  principally  by  this  trade,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  expensive  mode  of 
living,  and  the  immense  sum  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
Danish  dollars  which  he  left  behind 
him  at  his  death,  are  certainly  re¬ 
markable  circumstances.  His  house 
is  still  standing ;  for  he  left  his 
property  to  trustees,  and  destined 
the  revenue  to  charitable  purposes. 
It  appears  as  if  he  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  breaking  up  this  large 
sum,  and  that  he  wished  it  to  re¬ 
main  a  perpetual  monument  of  what 
his  talents  enabled  him  to  acquire. 
As  the  revenues  must  be  expended 
in  general  charity,  it  is  a  pity  that 
he  did  not  take  a  pattern  from  the 
institutions  of  the  worthy  Pury,  at 
Neufehatel,  which  still  continue  to 
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have  such  a  beneficial  effect  on  that 
place.  The  objects  of  Ancker’s  cha¬ 
rity  are  widows  and  orphans,  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  the  fitting  out 
of  travellers  to  foreign  countries; 
but  all  this  is  very  indefinite,  and 
instead  of  producing  good,  must 
waste  and  dry  up  the  stream,  by 
•turning  it  into  numberless  chan¬ 
nels. 

“  If  the  power  of  controlling 
the  expenditure  of  these  revenues 
were  vested  in  the  town,  as  is  the 
case  at  Neufchatel,  a  regular  stone 
harbour  would  probably  have  been 
gradually  erected,  in  the  room  of 
the  present  tottering  and  filthy 
wooden  quay  (Bryggen)  ;  the  town 
would  have  perhaps  received  a  de¬ 
cent  town-house,  which  it  at  pre¬ 
sent  wants ;  and  the  pavements  and 
streets  would  have  been,  in  point 
of  cleanliness  and  ornament,  suit¬ 
able  to  a  great  town.  The  line  sup¬ 
plies  of  water  would  not  have  re¬ 
mained  at  the  crossings  of  streets, 
as  at  present  collected  in  wooden, 
but  in  stone  reservoirs  ;  and  many 
other  excellent  improvements  would 
have  been  adopted  for  the  good  pf 
the  town.  What  assists  the  town 
js  returned  over  the  whole  country  ; 
and  w  idows  and  orphans,  the  poor 
and  needy,  would  have  been  easier 
provided  for  out  of  the  great  super¬ 
fluity  arising  from  it.  Increased  ac¬ 
tivity  every  where  diminishes  their 
numbers,  which  immediate  pen¬ 
sions  have  a  uniform  tendency  to 
increase.  The  memory  of  Ancker 
will  always  live  in  Christiania,  from 
io  many  benevolent  institutions; 
but  in  this  way  his  honour  would 
have  extended  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  eternal  gratitude  of  all  Nor¬ 
way  would  pave  been  secured  to 
him. 

“  The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the 

from  their  ex¬ 


tensive  connections  in  trade,  in 
numberless  and  difficult  pursuits; 
but  they  contrive  admirably  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  life  by  the 
pleasures  of  society.  The  prevailing 
tone  of  conversation  here  is  what 
one  would  by  no  means  have  ex¬ 
pected  :  for  we  frequently  meet 
with  'the  delicacy  and  polish  of  a 
capital  with  the  high  pride  and  in¬ 
dependence  so  eminently  peculiar 
to  the  Norwegians.  We  are  more 
agreeably  surprised  still  to  find  that 
this  cultivation  is  no  foreign  and 
short-lived  plant.  Many  of  the  most 
polished  among  the  inhabitants, 
whose  society  would  be  an  honour 
to  any  person,  have  seldom,  per¬ 
haps,  extended  their  travels  beyond 
the  country  around  Christiania;  and 
the  visits  of  others  have  been  so 
short  in  foreign  countries,  that  they 
would  never  have  been  What  they 
are,  if  their  manners  had  not  been 
formed  before  leaving  home. 

Hence  we  observe  in  this  what 
takes  place  in  all  capitals,  where 
the  art  of  social  intercourse  has 
made  any  considerable  progress — 
the  division  of  society  into  several 
classes,  tolerably  distinct  from  one 
another.  That  these  divisions  wrere 
•effected,  or  in  any  considerable  de¬ 
gree  influenced,  by  riches,  titles, 
influence,  or  personal  connections 
with  the  state,  I  could  never  dis¬ 
cover  :  they  arose  rather  from  a  di¬ 
versity  of  tone.  Hence  the  boun¬ 
daries  or  the->e  divisions  flow  almost 
imperceptibly  into  one  another, 
whatever  may  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  refinement  of  manners  in  a 
town,  when  all  are  not  united  in 
one  mass.  The  mind  possessed  of 
refinement  ascends  naturally  to  the 
top,  and  every  thing  like  a  common 
union  in  society  is  artificial,  con-? 
strained,  and  cannot  be  permnment, 

because 
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Ifeaause  the  parts  which  compose 
the  union  are  heterogeneous. 
These  divisions,  marked  out  by  na¬ 
ture,  are  no  ways  inimical  to  pub- 
lic/spirit,  or  patriotism,  as  has  been 
often  proved  by  the  example  of 
England,  and  in  miniature  by  the 
Canton  of  Schweitz,  where  shep¬ 
herds  and  lords  co-operate  together 
in  so  singular,  yet  harmonious  a 
manner. 

(i  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
decided  predilection  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  for  the  theatre  may  have  had 
no  small  influence  on  their  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  certainly  surprising  to  find 
no  town  in  Norway  without  a  thea¬ 
tre.  The  most  polished  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  play  in  a  manner  in  pub¬ 
lic  before  the  better  sort  of  people, 
frequently  tolerably,  and  often  ex¬ 
cellently.  I  saw  several  well-known 
persons  •  in  Bergen  perform  their 
different  parts  with  the  fervency  and 
truth  which  belong  only  to  the 
most  skilful  professional  actors. 
Drontheim,  Christiansand,  and  Fre- 
derickshall,  have  all  of  them  their 
theatres  j  and  when  I  was  at  the 
small  town  of  Moss,  I  heard  a  very 
earnest  deliberation  respecting  the 
means  of  constructing  a  theatre 
there  also.  Christiania  has  no  less 
than  two,  and  the  whole  winter 
through  two  different  societies  of 
Dilettanti  tread  the  boards  for  the 
amusement  of  themselves  and  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  delightful  music  is  spread 
and  generally  diffused,  not  merely 
by  little  occasional  pieces,  but  by 
the  representation  of  operas.  Though 
the  expression  of  the  higher  pas¬ 
sions  in  the  tragedy  requires  a  con¬ 
tinued  practice  aud  study  which  the 
acting  of  Dilettante  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of,  yet  I  shall  always  remember 
with  lively  pleasure  the  splendid  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  national  tragedy 


of  Dyvecke,  apiece  certainly  how* 
ever  praised  beyond  its  deserts,  in 
which  the  first  families  of  the  town 
distinguished  themselves  equally  by 
their  magnificence  and  their  skill. 
They  had  an  excellent  poet  among 
them,  who  seems  to  have  given  a 
good  direction  to  their  taste,  and 
who  entered  with  great  enthusiasm 
into  the  management  of  their  the¬ 
atre.  This  was  M.  Falssen,  coun¬ 
sellor  of  state,  president  of  the 
highest  tribunal  in  Christiania,  and 
one  of  the  three  members  of  the 
government  commission  for  Nor¬ 
way,  daring  the  Anglo-Swedisb 
war.  The  town  was  deprived  of 
him  by  a  sad  accident  in  the  winter 
of  1808  :  but  his  influence  will 
long  continue  in  circles  dedicated 
to  joy  and  festivity,  through  his 
sweet  poetry,  his  translations  of  so 
many  excellent  French  pieces  for 
the  theatre  in  Christiania,  and  still 
more  through  his  original  and  af¬ 
fect  i  n  g  com  ic-opera  of D  raged  u  k  ken , 
with  the  lively  music  of  Kuntze,  in 
Copenhagen  :  and  the  Norwegians 
ought  long  to  remember,  that  to 
the  passionate  but  energetic  official 
paper  Budstikken,  edited  by  him, 
they  owed  their  courage  and  their 
confidence  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Swedish  war,  when  their  own 
strength  was  unknown  to  them.  His 
mind  appears  to  have  been  of  too 
vehement  a  cast  for  the  cold  blood 
of  his  fellow-citizens  :  it  consumed 
itself. 

“  The  Gymnasium  in  Christiania, 
which  bears  the  modest  appellation 
of  school,  may  he  mentioned  with 
distinction  as  a  public  establishment 
for  education.  Its  merits  are  proved 
by  the  abilities  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  progress  made  by  the  scholars. 

It  supplies  to  a  certain  extent  the 
want  of  a  university  in  Norway, 
which  has  been  so  often  warmly, 
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but  however  reasonably,  always 
fruitlessly  demanded  by  the  Norwe¬ 
gians,  as  a  literary  centre  in  the 
interior  of  a  remote  kingdom, 
which  constitutes  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  monarchy.  The 
school,  which  is  situated  in  the  best 
part  of  the.  town,  is  a  large  build¬ 
ing,  and  has  a  serious  and  digni¬ 
fied  external  appearance.  It  con¬ 
tains,  besides  the  rooms  adapted  for 
tuition,  several  collections,  which 
are  not  very  distinguished,  and  the 
library,  which  is  not  more  ornamen¬ 
tal  than  useful  and  profitable  to  the 
town.  This  library  is  open  to  the 
citizens,  and  contains  perhaps  not 
many  rare,  but  a  number  of  useful 
works.  It  owed  its  origin  chiefly 
to  the  collection  of  chancellor 
Deichmann,  who  died  about  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  and  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  works  on  the  mo¬ 
dern  history  of  Norway.  This  pa¬ 
triotic  individual  bequeathed  his  li¬ 
brary  to  the  town  of  Christiania, 
wpll  judging  that  it  wmuld  there  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
In  the  same  spirit  several  other 
more  recent  libraries  have  been  in-t 
corporated  with  it,  for  which  they 
are  partly  indebted  to  an  Ancker ; 
and  they  now  continue  unremit¬ 
tingly  to  procure  the  most  import¬ 
ant  productions  of  the  German  and 
Danish  press,  so  far  as  the  school- 
funds,  which  are  by  no  means  scan¬ 
ty,  will  allow  them.  How  few 
towns  of  the  same  extent,  or  in  the 
same  situation,  can  congratulate 
themselves  on  such  a  library  !  And 
as  it  is  not  suffered  to  remain  idle, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

The  excellent  military  acade¬ 
my,  which  directly  fronts  the  school- 
house,  is  an  object  no  less  remark¬ 


able.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best, 
institutions  in  the  Danish  state,  and 
has  been  the  means  of  supplying 
the  Danish  army  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  and  accomplished’ of¬ 
ficers.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
the  hundred  cadets,  who  generally 
receive  an  education  here,  either 
assembled  together,  or  in  the  streets. 
Their  vivacity,  their  blooming  com¬ 
plexions,  and  their  dignified  beha¬ 
viour,  dispel  at  once  every  idea  of 
constraint ;  and  we  soon  see  when 
we  enter  the  building  that  it  is  a 
much  nobler  institution  than  simi¬ 
lar  schools  for  cadets  generally  are  $ 
yet  the  institution  is  almost  wholly 
supported  by  the  contributions  of 
wealthy  individuals.  The  academy 
is  indebted  for  the  house  (an  ele¬ 
gant  little  palace),  and  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  town,  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Ancker  family,  by 
whom  it  was  formerly  inhabited 
their  instruments  and  books  are  le^ 
gacies ;  and  only  two  years  ago  it 
received  from  the  chamberlain,  Pe- 
der  Ancker,  the  rich  library  and 
instruments  which  devolved  to  him 
qu  the  death  of  his  brother,  Berndt 
Ancker.  By  these  means  they  have 
been  enabled  from  a  mathematical 
school,  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
institution,  to  convert  it  into  an 
academy,  in  which  the  young  offi¬ 
cers,  besides  the  mathematical  sci¬ 
ences  and  drawing,  are  diligently 
instructed  in  history,  natural  philo¬ 
sophy*  natural  history,  and  foreign 
languages.  During  several  days  of 
the  week  they  practise  leaping, 
climbing,  rope-dancing,  swimming, 
and  other  exercises,  which  professor 
Ireschow  in  Copenhagen  very  ap¬ 
propriately  calls  the  luxury  of  edu¬ 
cation  )  but  a  good  officer  will  per¬ 
haps  not  regret  the  time  he  spent 
in  such  exercises.  It  is  an  excellent 

regulation. 
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regulation,  that  the  cadets  neither 
lodge  nor  eat  in  the  house  j  they  are 
boarded  with  respectable  people  of 
the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  monkishness  of  a  secluded 
education.  They  wish  to  bring  the 
young  people  as  much  as  possible 
into  contact  with  the  world,  and  to 
break  them  at  an  early  period  of 
the  narrow-mindedness  which  so 
circumscribed  an  occupation  as  that 
of  a  soldier  has  a  necessary  tenden¬ 
cy  to  produce.  The  correctness  of 
these  principles  has  been  confirmed 
fey  experience,  even  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  years.  So  long  as 
the  state  of  Denmark  deems  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  up  a  great  army, 
and  to  dedicate  so  much  of  its  at¬ 
tention  to  that  objec*,  it  were 
heartily  to  be  wished  that  all  the 
Danish  officers  found  such  a  school 
for  their  formation  as  the  military 
academy  in  Christiania. 

“  We  may  easily  conceive  that 
such  a  beautiful  country  as  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Christiania  does  not  in 
vain  display  its  charms  to  the  weal¬ 
thy  inhabitants,  and  that  they  will 
be  disposed  to  quit  the  town  in 
summer  for  the  health  and  pleasure 
of  a  country  life.  The  multitudes 
of  country-houses  round  the  town 
is  in  reality  so  great,  that  their  ap¬ 
pearance  puts  us  in  mind  of  Mar¬ 
seilles.  A  country-house  is  an  es¬ 
sential  piece  of  luxury  in  Christia¬ 
nia  ;  and  as  a  merchant  in  Ham¬ 
burg  does  not  suppose  he  can  ap¬ 
pear  without  his  coach  and  his 
horses,  so  the  country-house  is  the 
first  expense  of  a  rising  citizen 
here.  These  small-  places  are  called 
Liikken  in  Christiania.  Why  they 
are  so  called  1  could  never  learn  ; 
and  what  is  singular,  this  appella¬ 
tion  is  exclusively  peculiar  to  this 
tows..  Many  of  their  place*  are 


indeed  very  diminutive — a  little 
house  with  a  small  meadow  j  but 
they  have  all  an  enchanting  situ¬ 
ation  :  and  there  is  a  perpetual  va¬ 
riety  of  prospect  from  the  height  of 
the  amphitheatre,  of  the  Fiord,  the 
town,  and  the  hills.  Whatever  may 
be  the  number  of  these  Liakken, 
we  may  boldly  assert  that  there  is 
not  one  of  them  without  a  prospect 
peculiar  to  itself  Most  of  them 
have  not  much  to  recommend  them 
except  this  prospect,  as  little  has 
been  done  for  the  surrounding 
grounds.  But  this  they  cannot  be 
blamed  for.  The  great  desire  to 
possess  a  small  piece  of  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  has 
raised  the  price  of  them  so  immo¬ 
derately  high,  that  it  is  seldom  in 
the  power  of  the  possessor  one  to 
ornament  any  part  of  it.  A  Liikke 
worth  eight  or  twelve  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  seldom  exceeds  the  size  of  many 
a  garden  in  Berlin  ;  and  a  meadow 
worth  a  thousand  rix-dollars  may 
be  over-looked  at  a  glance.  The 
occupation  as  a  meadow  is  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
town  ;  for  the  country  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  inhabited  to  allow  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  be  constantly  supplied  with 
every  thing  that  house-keeping  re¬ 
quires.  Every  family  must  keep 
their  own  cowr ;  and  the  long  win¬ 
ter  requires  great  stores  j  hence  a 
dry  year,  unusual  warmth  and 
drought  in  June  and  July,  not  un- 
frequentlv  occasion  great  want  and 
embarrassment and  although  the 
upland  vales  of  Ringerige  or  Wal- 
ders  send  some  hay  to  the  capital, 
it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  con¬ 
sumption.  Assistance  is  then  looked 
to  from  abroad,  and  hay  is  commis¬ 
sioned  from  England  and  Ireland. 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes, 
when  J  in  the  harvest  of  1 80(1,, 
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£  number  of  ships  loaded  with  hay 
in  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Chris¬ 
tiania.  Is  this  hay  exported  to 
the  Baltic  or  Jutland,  to  countries 
fertile  in  corn  ?  No,  I  was  an¬ 
swered,  it  is  hay  from  England, 
commissioned  to  supply*  the  wants 
of  the.  householders  in  Christiania 
and  Drammen.  It  is  well  with  the 
country  that  possesses  means  and 
opportunities  to  supply  its  wants 
in  such  a  manner  $  but  it  is  still 
better  with  the  country  which  by 
its  own  industry  can  produce  what 
nature  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  refuses.  And  why  should  it 
not  ?  When  we  see  tlfe  Aggers 
Elv,  a  considerable  stream  close  to 
the  town,  falling  in  noisy  cascades 
from  wheel  to  wheel,  from  saw¬ 
mill  to  paper-mill,  and  again  to 
saw- mill ;  when  we  see  numerous 
little  srreams  descending  from  the 
wood-covered  hi  Ik ;  and  when  we 
view  at  Frogner  a  considerable  ri¬ 
vulet  running  through  the  midst  of 
these  possessions,  before  it  falls  into 
the  Fiord  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  a  stream  which  in  the  great¬ 
est  heat  of  summer  is  never  dry,  it 
is  surprising  that  all  these  supplies 
of  water  have  not  been  long  ago 
made  to  fall  from  Liikke  10  I  iikke, 
and  to  spread  in  a  thousand  various 
channels  over  the  parched  hills,  as 
has  been  so  beautifully  done  in  the 
Emmentha!  and  Valais  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  with  so  much  art  even  in 
Norway  itself,  in  the  valley  of  Les¬ 
see,  and  in  Leerdalen  below  Fille- 
feidt.  For  this  an  agreement  of  all 
the  proprietors  among  themselves  is 
no  doubt  necessary,  and  it  may  be 
attended  with  some  difficulty  ;  but 
are  we  not  to  consider  it  as  a  want 
of  public  spirit  that  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  has  never  taken  place  ?  And 
ate  v, e not  entitled  to  suspect  some 


error  in  the  government,  which, 
with  such  an  excellent  opportunity, 
prevents  the  inhabitants  from' find¬ 
ing  their  individual  interest  in  the 
general  good. 

“  The  possessors,  in  truth,  show 
no  want  of  individual  industry. 
Bare  rocks  are  yearly  thrown  down 
and  converted  to  meadows,  and 
many  a  place  is  now  attractive  which 
was  formerly  repulsive  from  its 
sterility.  The  small  possession  of 
Frydenlund,  about  an  English  mile 
from  the  town,  formerly  nothing 
but  dry  slates  hardly  covered  with 
moss,  has  become,  through  the  in¬ 
cessant  labours  of  the  indefatigable 
lady  of  General  Wackenitz,  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  loveliest  places 
imaginable.  And  what  has  been 
effected  by  the  noble  and  active 
Collet  on  his  possession  of  Ulevold, 
will,  in  point  of  agriculture,  long 
serve  as  a  model  for  Norway. 

<c  Whoever  takes  a  delight  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  Christiania  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  beauties  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  mustnot  neglect 
to  visit  the  charming  Skoyen,  the 
country  residence  of  Ploen  the  mer¬ 
chant  ;  in  point  of  situation,  the 
crown  of  all  the  rural  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The 
whole  magnificence  of  nature  is 
here  unfolded  to  us  :  the  Fiord,  the 
town,  and  the  hills,  appear  all  en¬ 
tirely  new,  as  if  we  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  them.  We  never  weary 
in  looking  down  upon  them,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  beautiful  light  spread  over 
them,  and  to  rivet  our  eyes  on  the 
picturesque  forms  of  the  hills  of 
Bogs  tad  t  and  Barum.  And  again, 
what  rural  beauty,  ‘what  charming 
solitary  prospects,  when  we  lose 
ourselves  among  the  woods  and 
dales  that  border  on  Skoyen  !  Here 
alone  we  live  with  nature!  In 
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Bogstadt,  the  magnificent  seat  of 
the  chamberlain,  Peder  Ancker,  we 
may  please  ourselves  with  viewing 
the  way  in  which  a  rich  individual 
may  create  and  beautify  a  residence 
to  give  delight  to  a  cultivated  mind ; 
and  in  Ulevold  we  may  gratefully 
recognize  the  endeavours  of  the  no¬ 
ble  possessor  to  diffuse  joy  and  be¬ 
nevolence  around  him, 

“  This  high  cultivation  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  country  around  the  town 
deceive  us  into  a  belief  of  a  better 
climate  than  the  place  actually  pos¬ 
sesses.  The  appearance  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  down  the  bay  puts  us  so  often 
in  mind  of  Italy,  that  we  would  wil¬ 
lingly  associate  the  idea  of  Italian 
heat  with  them  It  is  confidently, 
however,  believed  by  many,  that 
the  climate  of  Christiania  is  at  all 
events  better  than  might  be  ex-: 
pected  from  its  high  latitude.  But 
this  is  not  actually  the  case.  By 
much  too  unfavourable  an  idea  is 
entertained  in  other  countries  of 
nature  under  the  sixtieth  degree  of 
latitude.  Where  oaks  thrive,  fruit- 
gardens  may  be  cultivated  with  ad¬ 
vantage  and  pleasure  :  and  accord¬ 
ingly  in  Christiania  not  only  apples 
and  cherries,  but  even  pears  and  apri¬ 
cots,  grow  in  the  open  air:  plums, 
however,  do  not  succeed  ;  and 
peaches  and  vines,  as  well  as  seve¬ 
ral  sorts  of  pears,  must  be  dispensed 
with.  As  to  the  trees,  the  high 
ash  thrives  admirably,  and  it  is  a 
peculiar  ornament  to  the  country. 
Limes  grow  \  igorously  and  beauti¬ 
fully;  and  sycamores  and  elms  are 
among  the  most  common  trees  of 
the  woods.  1  he  aspen  tree,  (Populus 
tremula),  the  alder,  and  the  birch, 
grow  always  larger  and  finer  }  they 
are  the  true  trees  of  the  north  ;  and 
the  warmth  of  Christiania  is  even 
in  some  measure  too  great  for  their 
highest  perfection  :  at  least,  the  as- 
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per  and  birch  seem  here  to  love 
the  shade  very  much. 

“  Neither  does  the  winter  appear 
here  much  earlier  than  in  the  north 
of  Germany  :  the  snow  is  hardly 
expected  to  lie  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  December  ;  and  continued 

frost  is  very  rare  in  November.  It  -» 
* 

is,  however,  sufficient  to  cover  the 
harbour  of  Christiania  with  ice  in 
the  end  of  November,  and  the  ship¬ 
ping  is  then  for  some  months  alto¬ 
gether  at  a  stand.  The  inmost  part 
of  the  bay,  between  the  numerous 
islands  and  points,  resembles  a 
lake,  and  is  therefore  soon  frozen. 
The  Bonnefiord,  an  arm  of  mors 
than  fourteen  English  miles  in 
length,  is  fully  frozen,  and  in  the 
main  arm  the  ice  extends  frequent¬ 
ly  for  nine  English  miles  down  the 
bay.  The  ves-els  are  then  frozen 
in,  and  lie  in  the  harbour  the  whole- 
winter  through  as  if  on  land.  Peo¬ 
ple  pass  and  repass  between  the 
yachts,  galleys,  and  brigs,  as  through 
streets,  and  the  land  and  water  ap¬ 
pear  no  longer  separated.  This  con¬ 
tinues  for  a  long  time.  The  fine 
season  gradually  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  snow  has  been  long  all 
melted  on  the  hills  of  Christiania 
by  the  sun  and  the  warm  rains,  and 
every  thing  has  assumed  a  green 
and  animated  appearance,  before 
the  ships  are  disentangled  from  the 
thick  ice.  About  the  24th  of  April 
the  waves  begin,  at  last,  to  beat 
against  the  moles  of  the  harbour. 
The  ship-owners  then  frequently 
lose  all  patience  :  for  a  few  miles 
farther  out  in  the  Fiord,  the  ships 
of  Droback,  Laurvig,  and  even 
Frederickstadt,  have  been  long  out 
at  sea  before  the  vessels  at  Chris¬ 
tiania  exhibit  the  smallest  motion. 
They  at  last  remove  the  obstacles 
by  force,  and  break  the  ice.  This 
is  a  most  interesting  mottoept.  I 

heard 
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heard  once  in  February,  that  seve¬ 
ral  ships  wished  to  break  through 
the  ice,  and  I  knew  that  they  had 
at  least  a  German  mile  to  proceed 
through  the  hard  ice  to  the  nearest 
open  water  :  I  immediately  ran  to 
witness  the  Herculean  undertaking  ; 
hut  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to 
see  the  ships  advanced  a  great  way 
through  the  ice,  and  still  continuing 
in  motion,  though  slowly,  as  if  they 
were  in  open  water.  The  whole 
work  is,  in  fact,  much  easier  than 
one  would  be  led  to  imagine.  About 
fifty  men  stand  opposite  one  ano¬ 
ther  like  an  alley;  and  the  space 
they  allow  between  them  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  breadth  of  the  ship 
which  is  to  be  moved  through. 
They  cut  along  the  solid  mass  of 
ice  as  far  as  their  line  extends,  and 
then  they  separate,  by  cuts  across 
from  the  one  line  to  the  other,  im¬ 
mense  rectangles  of  ice,  perhaps 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  length.  A 
wooden  plank  is  next  placed  in  the 
cut  so  opened :  the  men  then  all 
proceed  over  to  the  opposite  side ; 
some  of  them  press  the  rectangle,  of 
ice  with  all  their  might  below  the 
water:  in  the  same  moment,  all 
the  others  lay  hold  of  a  number  of 
ropes  fastened  to  the  board  in  the 
oppositecut,  and  shove  the  immense 
loosened  mass  of  ice,  with  one  ef¬ 
fort,  below  the  ice, which  is  firm. 
They  then  begin  to  loosen  another 
rectangle.  The  work  proceeds  so 
quickly,  that  the  ship  which  fol¬ 


lows  hardly  ever  stops,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  makes  its  way 
through  a  covering  of  two  feet  of 
ice  for  almost  five  English  miles 
from  Christiania  to  the  open  water. 
In  this  way  several  English  ships  of 
the  line  wrought  their  way  in  the 
winter  of  1808  from  Gottenburg 
through  the  ice  into  the  open  sea. 
Hence  we  may  easily  see  that  where 
the  art  of  working  through  ice  is 
properly  understood,  ships  which 
are  frozen  in,  do  not  always  ne¬ 
cessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
advancing  land  army. 

When  the  ice  has  left  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Christiania,  the  warmth 
increases  with  indescribable  rapidi¬ 
ty  ;  and  May,  instead  of  being  a 
spring  month,  is  completely  sum¬ 
mer.  On  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of 
May,  1808,  I  observed  that  the 
thermometer  at  its  highest  rose  to 
70°  Fahr.  In  the  middle  of  the 
month  all  the  trees  were  in  leaf, 
except  the  ash  (ask,  fraxinus  ex¬ 
celsior)  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  the  thermometer  was 
daily  at  noon  19  or  20.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July  garden  stuffs  were 
every  where  to  be  had  :  the  mean 
warmth  of  the  month  rose  to  up¬ 
wards  of  65°,  and  at  noon  it  was 
generally  SI,  nay,  even  sometimes 
80  degrees.  They  commenced  their 
harvest  before  August,  but  Septem¬ 
ber  was  not  fully  over  before  they 
began  to  think  of  stoves  in  the 
town.” 
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T7"  AUTOKEJNO,  the  11th 
IV  of  September,  1  80 7.  The 
two  rein-deer,  with  their  driver, 
Mathes  Michelsdon  Sara,  had  agree¬ 
ably  to  engagement  come  down 
from  the  Fieldts.  These  animals 
were  loaded  with  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  requisites  for  our  journey,  and 
with  them,  two  Laplanders,  a  wo¬ 
man,  and  a  child.  I  left  Antel- 
gaard  as  I  would  leave  a  home,  on 
the  evening  of  the  third,  and  a  few 
hours  afterwards  I  reached  Boseeop. 
This  remote  country,  besides  the 
attractions  which  it  has  received 
from  nature,  the  grand  and  inte¬ 
resting  style  of  the  environs,  the 
variety  of  new  phenomena  which 
strongly  recommend  it  to  our  no¬ 
tice,  possessed  a  superior  charm  for 
me  in  the  highly  distinguished  and 
agreeable  society  which  are  here 
collected.  Their  repeated  and  in¬ 
cessant  acts  of  kindness  and  bene¬ 
volence  continued  for  so  many 
months  towards  a  stranger  whom 
they  could  never  expect  to  see  again, 
with  the  polish  and  the  attraction 
of  their  conversation,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  such  an  impression  on 
my  mind.  Although  strict  justice, 
wisdom,  and  knowledge,  are  qua¬ 
lities  which  we  ought  not  to  look 
upon  as  extraordinary  in  any  go¬ 
vernor  of  a  province,  I  felt  a  parti¬ 
cular  pleasure  in  the  consideration 
that  even  the  head  of  the  most  re¬ 
mote  province  of  the  Danish  domi¬ 
nions  possessed  these  qualities  in  so 


eminent  a  degree.  At  the  last  ha¬ 
bitation,  about  two  miles  beyond 
Boseeop,  I  took  my  leave  of  them, 
when  I  began  to  think,  for  the  tirsl 
time,  that  1  was  three  degrees  be¬ 
yond  the  Polar  Circle,  among  wilds- 
and  deserts. 

“  We  soon  entered  the  wood  : 
the  rocks  of  Skaana  Vara  appeared 
nearer  and  nearer,  narrowed  the 
valley,  and  formed  perpendicular 
precipices  along  its  sides.  All  traces 
of  habitation  disappeared.  The  high 
and  majestic  Scotch  firs  Stood  thick¬ 
ly  around,  with  excellent  stems, 
and  the  small  marshes  in  the  wood 
were  surrounded  with  alders  and 
aspens.  On  entering  deeper  into 
the  valley  the  view  became  sudden¬ 
ly  frightful.  The  trees  lay  in  heaps 
above  one  another,  torn  up  by  the 
roots  almost  in  every  direction  for 
large  spaces,  and  the  few  solitary 
stems  which  remained  erect  were 
quite  lost  among  them  :  an  image 
of  the  alarming  nature  of  the  storms 
in  winter.  Most  of  the  trees  lay 
with  their  heads  down  the  valley. 
The  storm  had  swept  down  from 
the  south,  and  when  compressed 
between  narrow  ranges  of  rocks, 
the  firs  are  not  always  able  to  with* 
stand  if. 

“  At  the  approach  of  evening  the 
Laplanders  took  the  rein  deer  up 
several  cliffs  which  were  covered 
with  rein-deer  moss  like  snow,  and 
there  they  tethered  them.  We 
passed  the  night  ourselves  content¬ 
edly 
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edly  under  the  trees  by  the  side  of 
a  clear  blazing  fire. 

“  These  Fieldt  or  mountain  Lap¬ 
landers  require  time  for  their  opera¬ 
tions.  I  lost  several  admirable  hours 
of  the  morning,  before  the  woman 
had  bathed  her  child  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  till  the  man  had 
again  loaded  the  rein-deer.  We 
reached  in  half  an  hour  a  lateral 
valley,  and  a  stream  which  pours 
down  it,  called  the  Curjajock. 
There  we  left  the  great  valley  of 
Alten,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
new  valley  towards  the  west,  which 
rises  pretty  rapidly  for  the  space  of 
five  English  miles  at  least.  Hither- 
to  we  had  still  seen  traces  of  the 
cows  and  horses  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Alten  allow  here  to  run 
about  almost  wild  in  summer  5  but 
the  last  vestige  of  cultivation  at  last 
forsook  us.  The  Scotch  firs  became 
smaller  and  more  scanty,  and  the 
birches  became  more  frequent ;  and 
as  we  lay  down  at  mid-day  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  lake  we  found 
ourselves  beyond  the  region  of  firs. 
This  lake,  Gurjajaure,  was  actually 
898  English  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  consequently  above  the  height 
which  the  observations  on  Skaane. 
Vara  had  given  as  the  boundary  of 
their  growth.  Our  assent  became  now 
less  rapid  5  the  vallies  began  to 
widen  ;  and  the  mountains  to  be¬ 
come  marshy  levels.  On  the  long 
extended  rockless  mountains  the 
birch  bushes  grew  scantily  aud 
dwarfish,  their  growth  being  pro- 
bably.prevented  by  the  storms  j  the 
ground  was  also  less  covered  than 
usual  with  rein  deer  moss.  All 
nature  was  here  bare  and  dismal. 
Several  leagues  farther,  towards  the 
south-west,  at  the  termination  of 
these  dreary  levels,  the  northern 
ocean  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
distance,  tor  the  last  time,  like  a 


ray  of  light,  piercing  through  the 
darkness.  I  never  saw  it  again.  It 
W3S  a  part  of  Hess  Bottn  to  the  right 
of  the  source  of  the  Alten  stream 
above  the  valley  of  Alten.  We 
now  descended  a  flat  and  broad  val¬ 
ley,  and  prepared  our  night  quar¬ 
ters  on  a  sort  of  island  in  the  Cara- 
jock,  a  small  stream,  which  appears 
to  be  of  some  importance  in  spring, 
but  which  was  then  almost  dry.  is 
probably  unites  in  its  course  to  the 
eastwards  with  the  Aiby-Elv  which 
is  laid  down  on  the  maps,  before 
it  flows  into  the  stream  of  Alten. 
We  durst  not  have  ventured  much 
farther  if  we  wished  to  avail  pur- 
selves  of  birches  for  our  nightly 
fire.  The  small  birches  became  vi¬ 
sibly  shrivelled,  and  were  thinly 
scattered  over  the  plain,  so  that  it 
was  evident,  without  the  protection 
of  vallies  and  cliffs,  they  could  not 
have  possibly  stood.  Our  island  in 
the  Carajock  was  1,531  English 
feet  above  the  sea..  We  might  have 
ascended  about  K)  or  20  English 
miles  beyond  the  wood  5  we  travel¬ 
led  but  slowly  ;  for  a  rein-deer  is 
like  a  gazelle,  destined  by  nature  to 
run  and  not  to  carry.  Notwith¬ 
standing  a  horse  could,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  have  carried  more 
than  double  of  the  load  with  which 
these  animals  were  burdened,  they 
became  fatigued  however  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
halt,  and  allow  them  time  to  re¬ 
cruit  their  strength  with  the  moss, 
which  they  greedily  devoured.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  we  tied  them  with 
a  long  thong  to  some  bush  or  piece 
of  rock,  round  which  the  ground 
was  thickly  covered  with  excellent 
moss.  They  slept  or  lay  very  little, 
but  continued  to  eat  the  whole 
night  through. 

c<  On  the  following  morning,  the; 
5th,  we  ascended  an  entirely  flat. 
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parched,  and  dismal  valley  for 
about  five  English  miles,  till  we 
reached  the  height  of  Nuppi  Va¬ 
ra,  which  is,  according  to  the  baro¬ 
meter,  2,655  English  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  was  the  greatest 
height  of  this  table-land  ;  for  we 
commanded  from  it  a  prospect  of 
many  leagues  in  every  direction. 
The  snowy  chain  of  Lyngen  appear¬ 
ed  again  in  a  long  range  towards 
the  Fiord,  notwithstanding  it  was 
at  least  46  English  miles  distant  ; 
and  we  could  now  see  very  distinct¬ 
ly  how  these  cones  became  lower 
and  flatter  where  the  Fiord  termir 
nates,  and  the  chain  continues  to 
run  along  the  main-land.  The 
Fiord  is  a  fosse  (graben) ;  the  chain 
the  wall  above  it.  At  the  foot  of 
Nuppi  Vara  a  long  marshy  level 
runs  towards  Quaenangerfiord,  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  small  marshy 
lakes,  a  desert  and  dreary  prospect. 
Every  thing  is  here  solitary  and 
dismal.  The  snow  had  long  disap¬ 
peared  ;  but  nature  still  remained 
dead  and  torpid.  The  dwarf  birch 
( hetula  manaj,  the  true  companion 
of  these  mountains,  could  only  sup¬ 
port  itself  here  with  weak  and  pow¬ 
erless  branches ;  the  mountain  bram¬ 
bles  ( rubies  chamaemorus )  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  put  forth  fruit  : 
they  could  only  bear  leaves ;  and 
here  and  there  could  alone  be  seen 
a  spring-flower  endeavouring,  with 
great  difficulty,  to  blow  in  harvest. 
A  few  solitary  bushes  of  mountain 
willow  seem  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  here,  more  in  defiance  of  the 
inhospitable  climate  than  as  a  co¬ 
vering  to  the  earth. 

“  The  barking  of  dogs  below 
tnnounced  the  vicinity  of  a  herd 
and  the  hut  of  a  Lapland  family. 
We  made  all  the  haste  we  could 
towards  it  ;  for  the  rising  storm 
and  rain  from  the  south-west  se- 


riously  admonished  us  to  seek  sheL 
ter  for  the  night.  We  soon  found 
the  hut  or  gamme  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Great 
Marsh.  They  received  us,  but  not 
in  a  friendly  manner.  The  Lap¬ 
landers  are  not  Arabs.  Where  the 
spruce  and  Scotch  firs,  and  where 
birches  will  not  succeed,  the  nature 
of  man  seems  equally  defective.  He 
sinks  in  the  struggle  with  necessity 
and  the  climate.  The  finer  feelings 
of  the  Laplanders  are  to  be  deve¬ 
loped  by  biandy ;  and,  as  in  eastern 
countries,  a  visit  is  announced  by 
presents,  the  glass  alone  here  sof¬ 
tens  their  hostile  dispositions.  Then, 
indeed,  the  first  place  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tent,  opposite  to  th$ 
narrow  door,  is  conceded  to  the 
stranger.  We  lie  in  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  a  room  containing  at  most 
-  eight  feet  in  diameter;  the  fire  or 
smoke  of  the  hearth  in  the  middle 
prevents  the  draft  from  the  door : 
and  hence  this  back  space  is  the 
place  of  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  herd.  The  children  sit  next 
them,  and  the  servants  next  to  the 
door.  When  a  stranger  demands 
entrance  he  is  commanded  by  Lap- 
land  politeness  to  keep  himself  on 
his  legs  in  the  inside  of  the  door, 
and  sometimes  even  before  a  half- 
opened  door.  The  master  of  the 
house  then  asks  him  the  cause  of 
his  arrival,  and  also  the  dews  of 
the  country  ;  and  if  he  is  pleased 
with  the  account,  he  at  last  in¬ 
vites  the  stranger  to  approach  near¬ 
er.  He  then  becomes  a  member  of 
the  family  ;  a  place  in  the  house  is 
allotted  to  him,  and  he  is  entertain¬ 
ed  with  rein-deer  milk  and  flesh. 
The  Arab  invites  into  his  hut,  and 
asks  no  questions. 

“  It  was  well  for  us  that  we 
passed  this  night  under  a  roof.  The 
storm  raged  furiously,  and  the  rain 
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struck  like  sand  against  the  roof  of 
the  gamme.  It  was  not  a  little  won¬ 
derful  that  the  feeble  hut  could 
withstand  such  a  hurricane.  It  is 
built  ot  stakes,  which  are  united 
together  in  the  middle  in  form  of 
a  cone.  Several  other  cross  stakes 
hold  them  together  below.  Over 
the  frame  there  is  nothing  spread 
but  a  piece  of  coarse  linen,  gene¬ 
rally  sail-cloth,  in  such  a  manner, 
however,  that  a  quadrangular  open¬ 
ing  at  the  top  remains  uncovered 
for  the  smoke  to  issue  out  of.  A 
great  part  of  this  covering  lies  also 
loose  on  the  ground,  and  serves  to 
protect  their  milk  and  other  house¬ 
hold  concerns  against  wind  and 
weather,  and  to  cover  over  their 
stores ;  and  then  these  articles,  and 
the  covering  over  them,  form  alto¬ 
gether  a  sort  of  mound,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  entrance  and  draft  of  the 
external  air  into  the  gamme  from 
beneath.  Another  large  and  loose 
piece  of  sail-cloth  is  drawn  round 
this  outward  covering  on  the  side 
from  whence  the  wind  blows.  This 
side  is  therefore  always  protected 
with  a  double  covering.  The  in¬ 
side  seat  consists  of  soft  rein-deer 
skins  and  white  woollen  covers.  The 
quality  of  this  skin  and  cover  also 
determines  here  the  rank  of  the 
place  and  the  person  who  is  to  oc¬ 
cupy  it.  This  is  certainly  a  slight 
habitation  ;  and  it  is  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  how  a  large  and  frequently 
numerous  family  can  find  room  in 
such  a  narrow  space  for  many 
months  together.  But  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  are  seldom  as¬ 
sembled  together  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  herd  of  rein-deer  demands  their 
presence  and  their  attention  even 
during  the  night,  and  such  stormy 
and  dreadful  nights  as  the  one  we 
passed  here  in  Nuppiby.  Men  and 
beys,  wives  and  daughters,  take  the 


post  of  watching  by  turns  twice  op 
thrice  a-day ;  and  each  goes  out 
with  several  dogs,  which  belong  in 
property  to  that  individual,  whose 
commands  alone  they  will  obey. 
The  former  guards  in  the  mean 
while  their  return  with  their  hun¬ 
gry  dogs.  Hence  it  not  unfrequent- 
ly  happens  that  eight  or  twelve  dogs 
march  over  the  heads  of  the  per¬ 
sons  sleeping  in  the  gamme  in 
quest  of  comfortable  spots  for  them¬ 
selves  to  rest  in.  They  certainly 
stand  in  need  of  rest,  for  all  the 
time  they  are  out  with  their  master, 
watching  the  flock,  they  are  in 
continual  motion.  The  welfare  and 
the  security  of  the  flock  rests  whol¬ 
ly  on  them.  By  them  alone  are  they 
kept  together  in  their  destined  si¬ 
tuation,  or,  when  necessary,  driven 
to  others.  The  wolves,  the  dread¬ 
ful  enemies  of  the  Laplanders,  are 
by  them  driven  away  from  the  rein¬ 
deers.  The  timid  animal  runs  fright- 
ened  up  and  down  the  wilderness 
when  the  wolf  approaches ;  the 
dogs  then  by  their  barking  and 
snarling  keep  the  flock  together, 
and  by  this  means  the  wolf  wi  11  not 
easily  venture  an  attack.  If  the 
rein-deer  is  to  the  Laplander  what 
his  field  is  to  the  husbandman,  the 
dog  is  to  the  Laplander  what  the 
plough  is  to  the  other.  When  he 
returns  wrearied  to  his  gamme,  he 
always  willingly  shares  his  rein-deer 
flesh  and  his  soup  with  his  dog, 
which  he  will  hardly  do  with  either 
father  or  mother. 

**  It  is  an  unusual,  a  new,  and  a 
pleasing  spectacle  to  see,  in  the 
evening,  the  herd  assembled  round 
the  gamme  to  be  milked.  On  all 
the  hills  around,  every  thing  is  in 
an  instant  full  of  life  and  motion. 
The  busy  dogs  are  every  where 
barking,  and  bringing  the  mass 
nearer  and  nearer  -f  and  the  rein¬ 
deer 
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si  e'er  bound  and  run,  stand  still,  and 
bound  again  in  an  indescribable 
variety  of  movements.  When  the 
feeding  animal,  frightened  by  the 
dog,  raises  his  head  and  displays 
aloft  his  large  and  proud  antlers, 
what  a  beautiful  and  majestic  sight ! 
And  when  he  courses  over  the 
ground,  how  fleet  and  light  are  his 
movements  !  We  never  hear  the 
foot  on  the  earth,  and  nothing  but 
the  incessant  crackling  of  his  knee- 
joints,  as  if  produced  by  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  electric  shocks  :  a  singular 
noise,  and  from  the  number  of  rein¬ 
deer  by  whom  it  is  at  once  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  heard  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  When  all  the  three  or  four 
hundred  at  la^t  reach  the  gamme, 
they  stand  still,  or  repose  them¬ 
selves,  or  frisk  about  in  confidence 
among  one  another,  play  with  their 
antlers  against  each  other,  or  in 
groups  sut round  a  patch  of  rndss. 
When  the  maids  run  about  with 
their  milk  vessels  from  deer  to  deer, 
the  brother  or  servant  throws  a 
bark  halter  round  the  antlers  of  the 
animal  which  she  points  out  to 
them,  and  draws  it  towards  hef : 
the  animal  struggles,  and  is  unwil¬ 
ling  to  follow  the  halter,  and  the 
maid  laughs  at  and  enjoys  the  great 
labour  of  her  brother,  and  wantonly 
allows  it  to  get  loose  that  he  may 
-again  catch  it  for  her.  The  father 
and  mother  have  quielly  brought 
their’s  together,  and  filled  many  a 
vessel,  and  now  begin  to  scold 
them  for  their  wanton  behaviour, 
which  has  scared  the  whole  flock. 
Who  would  not  then  think  on  La¬ 
ban,  on  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Jacob  ? 
When  the  herd  at  last  stretches  it¬ 
self  to  the  number  of  so  many  hun¬ 
dreds  at  once,  round  about  the  gam¬ 
me,  we  imagine  we  are  beholding 
q  whole  encampment,  and  the  com- 
1813, 
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manding  mind,  which  presides  over 
the  whole,  in  the  middle. 

“  They  were  already  returning 
from  their  summer  pasturage  on  the 
high  mountains  along  the  sea,  to 
the  woods  which  surround  the 
church  of  Kautokejno.  Numbers 
had  already  gone  before  them,  and 
numbers  were  still  to  follow.  They 
descend,  in  fact,  always  more  and 
more  from  the  mountains  ihe  Lu¬ 
ther  they  advance  into  the  country  $ 
for  towards  the  interior  there  are 
no  longer  any  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  mountains  are  visible  only  above 
the  Fiords :  the  highest  are  pre¬ 
cisely  where  they  are  straightened 
between  two  Fiords.  The  view  from 
Nuppi  Vara,  towards  the  south, 
stretches  therefore  over  an  end  ess 
level,  on  which  Sallivara,  Dasko- 
Vara,  Stora-Lipza,  &c.  seem  more 
like  hills  than  mountains.  On  the 
other  hand,  towards  Talvig,  and 
above  Kaafiord,  the  whole  mass  of 
mountains  suddenly  rose,  covered 
with  furze  for  the  whole  length  of 
their  course,  as  if  mountains  first 
began  there.  The  rein-deer  feed 
there  in  summer  at  a  height  of 
between  two  thousand  and  tvvo  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred' Paris  feet,  and 
one  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  winter  gammes  of  the 
Laplanders  at  Kautokejno  are  not 
above  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 

4 

sea.  That  the  Laplanders,  the  near¬ 
er  they  approach  to  the  sea,  should 
also  be  obliged  to  drive  their  flocks' 
higher  up  the  mountains,  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  peculiarity  of  these  moun¬ 
tains. 

“  We  left  Nuppibye  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  5th,  and  reached,  about 
mid-day,  the  border  of  the  long 
and  narrow  Zjolmijaure,  and  the 
gamme  on  the  brink  of  the  lake.  It 
was  between  four  and  five  English 
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miles  from  tlie  gamme  below  Nnp- 
pivara.  The  herd  belonged  to  Ma- 
thes  Sara,  my  guide,  who  was  to 
exchange  the  exhausted  rein-deer 
with  fresh  ones  at  tjiis  place.  The 
herd,  however,  was  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  and  could  not  be  expected 
before  the  evening.  We  entered 
the  gamme.  The  grown-up  son 
was  within,  but  he  did  not  rise  up 
or  welcome  us,  and  nobody  would 
have  suspected  that  he  had  not  seen 
his  father  for  a  number  of  days. 
Distrust  had  completely  blinded 
him.  In  the  evening  he  went  out 
to  the  herd  with  the  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  and  the  daughters  returned. 
Why  did  not  the  herd  also  come  ? 
Why  were  they  not  to  be  milked 
at  the  gamme  as  usual  ? — The  wo¬ 
men  thought  the  distance  too  great, 
and  it  would  be  too  difficult  to  drive 
them  to  the  gamme  that  day.  The 
son  took  the  rein-deer  that  had 
been  employed  on  the  journey  along 
with  him,  but  he  did  not  send  back 
fresh  ones.  The  night  passed  away. 
Iq  the  morning  still  there  were  no 
rein-deer.  *  I  must  seek  them  my¬ 
self,’  said  Mathes  Sara.  The  wo¬ 
men  told  him  the  place  where  the 
herd  was  feeding.  He  ran  about 
the  whole  day,  and  returned  breath¬ 
less  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  in 
the  evening,  without  having  seen  a 
single  rein-deer.  His  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  had  given  him  a  false  direc¬ 
tion,  and  while  he  was  seeking  the 
herd  in  one  quarter,  it  was  driven 
to  one  directly  the  contrary  way.  It 
did  not  come  home  this  evening  any 
more  than  the  former,  and  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  gamme.  Still  Jess  ap¬ 
peared  the  rein-deer  which  were  sti¬ 
pulated  for  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  1  he  will  of  Mathes,  it  seems, 
was  net  the  will  of  his  family.  They 


did  not  hold  the  stranger  in  suffi¬ 
cient  estimation  to  consent  to  let 
him  have  rein-deer  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  journey  ;  and  the  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  master  of  the  house 
had  no  power  over  them.  Mathes’s 
exhortations  and  his  threats  'Were 
equally  powerless.  Certainly  there 
was  here  no  patriarchal  authority  of 
the  father  over  his  children :  to 
cause  the  father  purposely  to  wan¬ 
der  among  the  desert  mountains, 
and  in  the  wilderness,  was  no  dis¬ 
play  of  submissive  respect.  But 
what  breaks  through  all  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Laplanders  brought  ns 
at  last  also  the  rein-deer  which  we 
were  in  such  anxious  expectation 
cf.  The  mother  could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  impression  of  the  brandy. 
She  was  moved  by  a  feeling  of  gra¬ 
titude,  whispered  a  word  in  the  ear 
of  her  daughter  when  she  returned 
home  late  in  the  evening,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  electric-like  crack¬ 
ling  of  the  cattle,  and  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  announced  the  anxious¬ 
ly  expected  arrival  of  the  herd.  And 
yet  we  had  in  vain  two  whole  days 
been  seeking  for  them.  Here  the 
mother  evidently  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  matters  :  it  was  the  same 
thing  also  in  Nuppibye,  where  the 
feminine  authority  might  be  styled, 
perhaps,  more  hard  and  severe,  for 
the  movements  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house  there  were  by  no  means  of  a 
mild  and  gracious  nature.  The  wife 
of  Torbern  Kaafiard,  my  other 
Laplander,  who  was  .daughter  of 
Michel  Sara,  had  also  a  decisive 
power  over  him.  Yet  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  to  observe  a  foreign  nation 
long  and  attentively  before  ventur¬ 
ing  to  pronounce  respecting  its  man¬ 
ners  and  customs.  ‘The  internal 
state  and  condition  of  these  families 
could  hardly  bear  an  application  to 
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ihe  whole  community.  For  how  is 
it  possible  to  separate  the  idea  of 
a  patriarchal  authority  of  the  father 
from  that  of  a  nation  of  Nomades  ? 

“  Zjolmijaure  lies  nearly  2,23 6 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  :  its  naked  banks  still  bear  no 
trace  of  birches.  The  Laplander  can 
procure  no  firing  except  the  dwarf 
birch  (Be tula  nana),  or  mountain 
willow,  both  of  which,  it  is  true, 
grow  very  well  here  as  shrubs  of  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet.  They 
run  along  the  banks  of  the  small 
streams,  and  wherever  they  can 
find  any  moisture j  and  a  small 
stream  is  frequently  wholly  con¬ 
cealed  by  them.  We  can  scarcely, 
however,  warm  ourselves  at  a  fire 
made  of  such  materials  :  the  leaves 
alone  give  out  a  flame ;  the  moist 
wood  goes  off  in  such  thick  clouds 
of  smoke,  that  even  the  Laplanders 
themselves  rush  out  of  their  gamme 
to  draw  fresh  breath.  This  prevents 
the  people  from  residing  here  in  the 
winter.  They  are  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  woods.  Even  on  the 
mountains  above  Talvig,  and  above 
Langfiord,  where  the  dwarf  birches 
almost  entirely  disappear,  the  Lap¬ 
landers  have  frequently  an  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  wood  to  cook  their  flesh 
and  their  broth,  and  on  that  account 
the  gamme  is  then  often  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  place  where  the 
flocks  are  feeding.  The  summer  on 
such  heights  cannot  be  of  long  du¬ 
ration  j*  it  is  as  if  we  were  living 
above  the  cloister  of  ihe  Great 
Bernhardt.  We  never  again  expe¬ 
rienced  a  fine  day  on  this  range  of 
mountains.  On  the  6th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  there  was  a  violent  storm  in  the 
night  from  the  north-west.  In  the 
morning,  net  only  the  mountains, 
but  the  plains  along  the  lake  were 
covered  with  snow.  It  is  true  it 
did  not  remain  along  the  banks. 
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but  on  the  height  it  was  seen  the 
whole  of  that  and  the  following 
day.  The  sun  could  now  no  longer 
draw  out  flowers  and  herbs. 

“  We  first  put  ourselves  again  in 
motion  about  mid-day  of  the  8th. 
The  fog  lay  deep,  and  the  thermo* 
meter  stood  at  only  four  degrees 
and  a  half  of  Fahrenheit,  above  the 
freezing  point.  Mathes  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  there  was  some  risk  in 
venturing  ourselves  in  such  weather 
through  these  wastes  3  for  the  fog 
prevents  the  view  of  the  distant 
hills,  which  are  the  guides  through 
the  country,  and  traces  of  paths  on 
the  ground  are  no  where  to  be  found. 
But  it  succeeded.  The  fog  ascend¬ 
ed  about  200  feet,  and  allowed  us 
just  a  sufficiency  of  prospect  to  en¬ 
able  us  not  to  lose  the  proper  di- 
-  rection.  We  went  between  four  and 
five  miles  down  the  banks  of  the 
lake.  There  we  found  the  gamma 
of  the  rich  Aslack  Niels  Sombals, 
He  received  us  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  introduced  us  himself  into  the 
gamme,  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire, 
and  cooked  a  rich  and  abundant 
supply  of  rein-deer  flesh  for  Mathes. 
He  mixed  milk  and  meal  with  the 
broth  of  the  flesh,  and  handed  it 
Mathes.  The  daughter  brought  rue 
some  milk,  which  she  had  brought 
from  the  distant  flock  in  a  tin  flask, 
and  she  insisted  with  friendly  ear* 
nestness  that  I  should  completely 
empty  it.  Without  a  doubt,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Laplanders  varies  as  well  as 
that  of  other  beings.  Why  should 
kindness  and  benevolence  be  stran¬ 
gers  to  this  people  alone  ? 

Mathes  conducted  me  through  a 
lateral  valley  down  towards  the  lake 
of  Zjarajaure,  which  was  narrowly 
confined  between  the  steep  clay* 
slate  rocks.  It  seems  it  abounds,  in 
fish,  which  are  not  only  caught  by 
the  Laplanders,  but  also  very  much 
H  2  by 
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by  the  Finns  of  Kautokejno.  They 
remain  for  several  weeks  in  sum¬ 
mer  in  a  garame  not  far  from  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  catch  the  fish, 
dry  it,  and  return  with  it  to  Kauto- 
kejno,  where  it  serves  them  for  a 
winter  store.  Ihe  high  and  bare 
rocks  by  the  side  of  it  give  an  in¬ 
describable  drea ry  and  dismal  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  water.  They  at  last  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  following  its  banks  ; 
and  we  were  obliged  to  ascend  a 
height  of  about  three  hundred  feet 
to  "the  westward.  Here  we  saw 
ourselves  in  an  instant  surrounded 
with  rein-deer.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  all  was  in  motion,  and 
far  and  near  the  barking  of  dogs 
was  incessantly  heard.  4  That  is 
the  herd  of  Aslack  Niels  Sara,  my 
brother’s  son,’  said  Mathes,  with  a 
tone  of  self-complacency.  ‘  He  is  a 
rich  man:  he  possesses  well  on  for 


a  thousand  deer.  He  has  every 
day  rein-deer  flesh,  and  he  possesses 
clothes  in  superfluity.  We  must 
pass  the  night  in  his  gamme,  for  we 
can  no  where  be  better  off.’  When 
we  got  to  the  gamme,  Niels  came 
out.  4  My  dear  Mathes,’  said  lie, 

‘  I  cannot  receive  you.  A  few  hours 
ago  two  Lapland'  strangers  arrived 
here,  who  have  taken  up  all  my 
spare  room.’  So  we  were  obliged 
to  go  on.  After  we  had  been  half 
an  hour  on  our  way,  Mathes  said 
to  me,  with  a  tone  that  indicated 
the  state  of  his  feelings :  ‘  It  was 
not  well  done  in  Niels  to  refuse  us 
a  place  in  his  gamme.’  (  But  how 
could  he  help  it,  when  all  his  spare 
room  was  already  taken  up  by 
strangers?’  ‘  It  is  all  very  well,’ 
answered  he  with  keenness;  4  but 
where  there  is  room  in  the  heart  it 
is  soon  found  in  the  gamme.’  ” 
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“  /^UR  vessel  anchored  at  Mas- 
tugat,  a  village  about  a  mile 
south  from  Gottenburg,  and  a  kind 
of  suburb.  We  were  going  ashore 
without  any  formality,  when  we 
were  told  by  our  captain  that  the 
laws  of  Sweden  did  .not  permit  any 
passenger  to  land  till  the  vessel  had 
been  visited  by  the  custom  house 
officers;  non-compliance  with  this 
condition,  we  were  told,  was  pu¬ 
nished  by  a  fine  of  300  rix-dollars. 
In  consequence  of  this  information, 
we  thought  ourselves  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  aboard  the.  vessel.  The  cus¬ 
tom-house  officers  at  last  made  their 
appearance  at  four  o  clock,  and  after 
R  Slight  inspection  of  our  portman¬ 


teaus,  and  receiving  a  little  money, 
we  were  permitted  to  go  ashore. 
We  found  afterwards  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  staying  aboard  as  we 
did ;  that  deviations  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  were  common,  and 
that  with  regard  to  foreigners  it  was 
usually  winked  at,  or  easily  made 
up  by  a  little  address. 

44  We  prevailed  upon  the  captain 
to  row  us  up  to  town  in  the  ship’s 
boat.  I  here  is  a  canal  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  principal 
street  in  Gottenburg.  When  we 
came  to  the  extremity  of  this  canal, 
opposite  to  the  governor’s  house, 
where  the  town  began,  a  ctiStcm- 
housc  officer  perceived  us  and  our 

boat 
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boat.  He  bauled  out  lustily,  and 
made  signs  to  us,  in  a  threatening 
manner,  to  bring  our  boat  to  the 
margin  of  the  canal.  His  whole 
manner  indicated  a  confident  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  lucrative  prize.  When 
we  opened  our  portmanteaus, in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  orders,  and  when  he 
saw  that  they  contained  no  contra¬ 
band  goods  of  any  kind,  but  merely 
a  few  books  and  clothes,  he  slunk 
away  very  much  disconcerted,  and 
allowed  us  to  proceed.  When  the 
boat  had  rowed  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  street,  we  went  ashore  to 
look  for  an  inn.  Our  surprise  was 
not  small,  and  our  disappointment 
extreme,  when  we  traversed  the 
whole  city  from  one  end  to  the 
other  without  meeting  with  any 
house  that  had  the  least  appearance 
of  an  inn  or  a  hotel.  As  we  were 
unacquainted  with  the  language; 
and  therefore  had  no  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  inquiry,  we  were  utterly  at  a 
loss  what  to  do. 

“  Luckily  we  met  our  captain, 
who  carried  us  to  his  broker,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  understood  English:  by 
him  we  were  informed  that  Gotten¬ 
burg  contained  no  inns,  but  that 
there  were  two  hotels  at  the  east 
end  of  the  main  street,  where  we 
might  perhaps  find  lodging  and 
breakfast,  but  that  they  would  not 
provide  us  with  dinner.  He  told  us 
likewise  that  the  concourse  of 
strangers  at  Gottenburg  wgs  always 
so  great  that  these  two  houses  were 
usually  overflowing  with  lodgers. 
He  immediately  carried  us  to  what 
he  called  the  best  of  these  houses, 
and  we  found  to  our  mortification 
that  they  had  not  a  single  empty 
room.  In  the  other,  however,  kept 
by  a  Swede,  of  the  name  of  Blum, 
we  got  a  couple  of  rooms,  and  began 
to  feel  overselves  pretty  comfortable 
gfter  the  fatigues  of  our  voyage. 
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“  This  total  -want  of  inns  in  a 
place  like  Gottenburg,  which  is  at 
present  a  great  thoroughfare,  being 
the  channel  of  communication  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  is 
quite  unaccountable.  There  are  in-^ 
deed  at  Mastuget  two  houses  kept 
by  natives  of  Great  Britain,  a  Mr. 
Tod  and  a  Mrs.  Ribbens,  which  are 
the  great  rendezvouz  of  the  captains 
of  British  merchantmen.  But  they 
ar» little  better  than  ale-houses,  and 
so  crowded  that  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  ledge  in  the  middle  of. 
Bartholomew  fair.  If  any  English¬ 
man  properly  qualified  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  were  to  set  up  a  good  inn  at 
Gottenburg,  he  would  be  certain  of 
making  a  fortune  in  a  few  years. 
He  ought  to  have  an  English,  Ger*> 
man,  French,  and  Swedish  waiter, 
and  he  ought  himself  to  be  so  far 
acquainted  with  all  these  languages, 
as  to  be  able  to  understand  the  orders 
of  his  guests.  Were  he  to  establish 
a  stage  coach  between  Gottenburg 
and  Stockholm,  running  twice  or 
tin  ice  a  week,  it  would  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  source  of  emolument,  and 
would  contribute  much  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  his  guests.  V  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  all  the 
horses  requisite  for  such  a  convey¬ 
ance  in  his  own  possession.  In  a 
country,  where  there  is  no  chance 
of  rival  ship  in  such  undertakings, 
the  common  post  horses  of  the 
country  would  answer.  It  would 
be  requisite  only  to  settle  at  the 
different  post  houses  the  time  when 
the  horses  would  be  required,  and 
to  keep  exactly  to  that  time.  A 
very  small  capital  would  be  required 
to  commence  such  an  establish¬ 
ment;  and  if  it  were  rightly  ma¬ 
naged,  nothing  could  turn  out  more 
profitable. 

“  Gottenburg  is  entitled  to  the 
pame  of  a  magnificent  city.  It  con¬ 
sists 
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sists  of  a  long  wide  street  called 
Stora  Hamna  Gatan  (Great  Har¬ 
bour  street.)  The  houses  on  each 
side  of  this  street  are  three  stories 
high,  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
covered  with  white  plaster.  The 
windows  are  large,  and  all  of  them 
are  folding  windows  after  the  French 
fashion.  No  sashes  are  to  be  seen 
in  Sweden.  The  roofs  are  mostly 
hat  and  concealed.  The  houses  are 
all  large,  and  some  of  them  are  de¬ 
corated  with  pillars.  Along  the 
middle  of  this  street  runs  a  canal, 
which  is  crossed  at  certain  places  by 
wooden  bridges.  There  are  two  of 
these  bridges  which  ate  built  for  the 
convenience  of  carriages,  and  are 
decorated  with  wrooden  figures  of 
lions  and  men  in  armour.  The 
other  bridges  are  only  for  foot  pas¬ 
sengers.  This  principal  street  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  three  or 
four  other  streets,  through  some  of 
which  the  canal  also  runs  The 
'principal  of  these  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Nord  Hamna  Ga¬ 
tan,  and  Soedra  Hamna  Gatan 
(North  Harbour-street,  and  South 
Harbour-street).  Parallel  to  Stora 
Hamna  Gatan,  both  on  the  north 
and  south,  there  run  other  streets 
which  are  much  narrower  and  not 
nearly  so  magnificent.  Towards 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a 
hill  about  100  feet  in  height,  up 
which  some  streets  run.  On  the 
cast  side  there  is  a  marsh  which 
must  be  very  disagreeable  in  sum¬ 
mer,  though  it  may  have  its  con¬ 
veniences  in  winter.  The  streets 
are  all  paved  with  round  stones; 
but  there  is  no  foot-path  for  passen¬ 
gers  either  in  Goltenburg  or  in  any 
other  town  in  Sweden.  Indeed  the 
scarcity  of  fiag-stoues  in  that 
country  is  a  sufficient  apology  for 
tii is  omission.  In  a  church  at  pre- 
*ent  building  in  Goltenburg,  and 


which  will  be  a  very  magnificent 
one,  the  stones  for  the  pillars,  and 
other  ornamental  patts,  and  indeed 
for  the  whole  front,  have  been 
brought  from  Scotland  at  a  very 
considerable  expense. 

“  Goltenburg  having  been  twice 
burnt  down  within  these  ten  years, 
a  law  has  been  passed  prohibiting 
the  building  of  any  me  re  wooden 
houses.  This  law  has  contributed 
considerably  to  the  embellishment 
of  the  city.  Gottenburg  is  the  seat 
of  a  Swedish  bishop.  The  town 
contains  two  Swedish  churches  and 
a  German  church,  and  formerly 
it  contained  an  English  church.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  exists  at 
present. 

“  Gottenburg  is  perhaps  the  most 
thriving  towm  in  Sweden,  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  present  state 
of  communication  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent.  It  serves 
as  a  kind  of  intermediate  link,  and 
of  course  has  become  a  depot  ot 
British  and  continental  goods.  Great 
profits  have  resulted  to  the  Gotten- 
hurg  merchants,  and  the  wealth 
which  they  have  acquired  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent  in  their  mode  of 
living. 

“  In  the  year  17Qi>  I  am  told, 
the  population  of  Gottenburg  was 
about  16,000.  In  1804  it  was 
17,760,  in  1811  it  was  24,858.  This 
is  not  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  some  towns  in  Britain, 
during  the  same  period,  as  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,-  Glasgow, 
and  some  others  ;  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  very  considerable.  As  very 
correct  registers  ot  births  and  deaths 
are  kept  in  Sweden,  the  population 
is  known  with  more  accuracy  than 
in  most  other  countries.  I  was  at 
some  pains  to  procure  these  docu¬ 
ments  all  over  the  country,  and 
therefore  have  it  my  power  to  state 
•  .  the 
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(he  population  of  all  the  Swedish 
towns,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
with  considerable  accuracy. 

“  Gottenburg  lies  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Gotha,  which  1  conceive  to 
be  the  largest  river  in  Sweden.  It 
comes  from  the  lake  Wennern,  at 
the  distance  of  about  50  English 
miles  north.  About  ten  miles  from 
Gottenburg  it  divides  into  three 
branches,  two  of  which  speedily 
unite,  inclosing  a  rock  upon  which 
stands  an  old  fort  called  Bohus,  in¬ 
tended  to  defend  the  city  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Norwegians.  The 
two  branches  of  the  Gotha,  inclose 
a  pretty  large  island  called  Hisingen, 
and  fall  separately  into  the  sea. 
Gottenburg  lies  upon  the  most 
easterly  of  these  branches. 

“  1'his  city  cannot  boast  of  any 
great  antiquity.  Gustavus  Vasa 
built  a  town  called  Lodese,  and  en¬ 
dowed  it  with  such  privileges  as 
soon  rendered  it  the  great  emporium 
of  the  north.  Charles  IX.  when 
Duke  of  Gothland,  in  1004,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  town  in  the 
island  of  Hisingen,  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  Lodese,  and  called  it 
Gottenburg  out  of  compliment  to 
his  dutchy.  When  he  mounted  the 
throne  he  granted  this  place  many 
privileges,  established  in  it  a  trading 
company,  and  placed  there  a  num¬ 
ber  of  British  troops.  He  granted 
to  the  Calvinists  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  rendered  his  new 
town,  next  to  Stockholm,  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  kingdom.  Being 
burnt  by  the  Danes  in  1011,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  on 
its  present  site}  and  its  privileges 
being  confirmed  and  enlarged,  it 
soon  recovered  its  former  thriving 
state. 

“  Gottenburg  is  regularly  fortified 
with  a  ditch  and  wall  3  but  is  not  in 
a  state  to  make  any  resistance. 
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When  the  Danes  suddenly  attacked 
the  Swedes  in  1788,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  assisting  their  allies  the 
Russians,  with  whom  Gustavus  II). 
was  at  war,  they  marched  suddenly 
towards  this  city.  Gustavus  III, 
was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  great 
distress.  He  had  gone  to  Dalecar- 
lia  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
warlike  peasants  of  that  country, 
and  having  mounted  the  stone  frorft 
which  Gustavus  Vasa  had  addressed 
them,  harangued  them  with  sucji 
effect,  that  they  agreed  to  march  in 
a  body  against  the  Russians.  Hear¬ 
ing  of  the  march  of  the  Danes,  he 
hastened  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
to  Gottenburg,  and  animated  the 
inhabitants  to  defend  their  city. 
The  Danes  had  taken  possession  of 
the  fort  of  Bohus  and  summoned 
the  Gottenburghers  to  surrender. 
They  w^ere  not  a  little  surprised 
when  they  understood  that  the  king 
was  present  in  person,  and  that  he 
meant  to  defend  the  place  to  the 
last  extremity.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Elliot,  the  British  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Denmark,  prevailed  on 
him  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  and 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  career  of 
the  Danes. 

“  The  principal  merchants  in 
Gottenburg  are  Scotchmen.  In 
consequence  of  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  which  we  carried  to  several 
of  them,  we  experienced  from  that 
liberal  and  respectable  body  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  kindness  and  politeness 
which  it  was  impossible  to  surpass, 
and  which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  equal.  The  want  of  inns,  and 
our  ignorance  of  the  Swedish  lan¬ 
guage,  would  have  made  it  very 
difficult  for  us  to  have  procured 
dinner  while  we  stayed  at  Gotten¬ 
burg,  but  this  difficulty  was  obviat¬ 
ed  by  the  merchants,  with  one  or 
1  othej; 
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other  of  whom  we  dined  every  day  considerably  increased.  Bells,  there - 
duriog  our  stay  in  that  city.  The  fore,  might  now  be  introduced  with 
entertainments  which  they  gave  the  greatest  propriety;  and  to  a 
were  in  the  Swedish  style,  and  pos-  foreigner,  from  Britain  at  least, 
sossed  a  degree  of  splendour  at  they  would  constitute  a  great  con- 
which  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  venience.  I  have  sometimes  been 
As  the  mode  of  dining  in  Sweden  obliged  to  go  three  times  to  the 
is  very  different  from  the  mode  fol-  kitchen  during  the  course  of  my 
lowed  in  Great  Britain,  I  shall  give  breakfast  to  ask  for  things  that  had 
a  general  description  of  a  dinner,  been  neglected  or  forgotten  by  the 
that  my  readers  may  form  some  servants. 

“  The  Swedes  are  fond  of  great 


notion  to  themselves  of  the  customs 
of  that  c  >untry. 

“  The  houses  in  Sweden  are 
fitted  up  with  great  magnificence. 
'Ihe  public  rooms  are  usually  on 
the  first  floor,  and  vary  from  three 
to  seven  or  more,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  house  and  the  wealth  of 
its  master.  These  rooms  always 


parties.  I  have  more  than  once 
sat  down  to  table  with  nearly  50 
people  in  a  private  house.  The 
hour  of  dinner  is  two  o’clock.  After 
the  company  are  assembled  they  arc 
shown  into  a  room  adjoining  the 
dining-room.  In  thajmiddle  of  this 
room  there  is  a  round  table  covered 


open  into  each  other,  and  constitute  with  a  table-cloth,  upon  which  are 
a  very  elegant  suite  ot  apartments,  placed  bread, cheese, butter,and  corn- 


Ihe  furniture  though  very  hand 
some  is  not  similar  to  ours.  You 
seldom  see  mahogany  chairs;  they 
are  usually  of  birch  or  of  some  other 
wood  painted.  As  the  table  cloth 
is  n,ever  removed  they  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  our  fine  mahogany  tables, 
and  as  the  dishes  are  brought  in  one 


brandy.  Every  person  eats  a  morsel 
of  bread  and  cheese  and  butler,  and 
drinks  a  dram  of  brandy,  by  way  of 
exciting  the  appetite  for  dinner. 
There  are  usually  two  kinds  of 
bread,  namely,  wheat-bread  baked 
into  a  kind  of  small  rolls,  for  I 
never  saw  any  loaves  in  Sweden ; 
by  one,  and  the  dessert  and  wine  and  rye,  which  is  usually  baked  in 
put  upon  the  table  before  the  com-  thin  cakes,  and  is  known  in  Sweden 
pany  sit  down,  they  have  but  little  by  the  name  of  niekebroed.  It  is 
occasion  ioi  a  side-board.  Accord-  very  palatable-  but  requires  good 

teeth  to  chew  it. 

“  After  this  whet,  the  company 
are  shown  into  the  dining  room, 
and  take  their  seats  round  the  table. 
The  first  dish  brought  in  is  salma- 


ingly,  except  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Eortnt,  who  had  a  very  splendid 
side-board  made  in  London,  1  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  one  in 
Sweden,  even  in  the  houses  ot  men 
ct  the  first  rank.  The  rooms  are 
not  provided  with  bells.  This  I  am 
told  is  owfing  to  the  extreme  cheap¬ 
ness  of  servants  in  Sweden,  which 
enabled  every  person  to  keep  such 
a  number  as  rendered  bells  unne¬ 
cessary.  This  reason,  which  I  doYot 
consider  as  a  very  good  one,  exists 
1301  at  present,  for  since  the  loss  of 
Bhwand  the  wages  ot  servants  have 


gundy,  salt  fish,  a  mixture  of  sal¬ 
mon  and  rice,  sausages,  or  some 
such  strong  seasoned  article,  to  give 
an  additional  whet  to  the  appetite. 
It  is  handed  round  the  table,  and 
every  person  helps  himself  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  as  much  of  it  as  he 
chooses.  The  next  dish  is  com¬ 
monly  roasted  or  stewed  mutton, 
with  bacon  ham,  These  articles 


ara 
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are  carved  by  some  individual  at 
table,  most  commonly  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  the  carved  pieces 
being  heaped  upon  a  plate  are  car¬ 
ried  round  the  company  like  the 
first  dish.  The  Swedes  like 'the 
Trench  eat  of  every  thing  that  is 
presented  at  table.  The  third  dish 
is  usually  soup,  then  fowls,  then 
fish  (generally  salmon,  pike,  or 
ttreamlings),  then  pudding,  then 
the  dessert,  which  consists  of  a 
great  profusion  of  sweet-meats,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Gottenburg  excel.  Each 
of  these  dishes  is  handed  about  in 
succession.  The  vegetables,  con¬ 
sisting  of  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips, 
cauliflowers,  greens,  &c.  are  handed 
about  in  the  same  way.  During 
the  whole  time  of  dinner  a  great 
deal  of  wine  is  drank  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  wines  are  claret,  port, 
sherry,  and  madeira.  What  they 
call  Claret  at  Gottenburg  does  not 
seem  to  be  Bourdeaux  wine.  It  is 
a  French  wine  with  a  taste  inter¬ 
mediate  between  claret  and  port. 
At  Stockholm  I  drank  occasionally 
true  claret ;  but  scarcely  in  any 
other  part  of  Sweden.  As  all  the 
wine  used  in  Sweden  is  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  our  wine  mer¬ 
chants  can  probably  explain  this 
circumstance  though  I  cannot. 

“  The  Swedes  employ  the  same 
articles  for  seasoning  their  food  as 
we  do,  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vine¬ 
gar,  &c.  I  was  struck  with  one 
peculiarity  which  I  had  never  seen 
before:  they  always  mix  together 
mustard  and  sugar  :  I  had  the  cu¬ 
riosity  to  try  this  mixture,  and  found 
it  not  bad.  The  dinner  usually 
lasts  about  two  hours.  On  a  signal 
given  the  company  all  rise  together, 
bow  with  much  solemnity  towards  , 
the  table,  or  rather  towards  each 
other,  and  then  adjourn  into  the 


drawing-room.  Here  a  cup  of 
coffee  is  served  up  immediately  to 
every  individual,  it  is  but  doing  the 
Swedes  justice  to  say  that  their 
coffee  is  excellent,  greatly  prefer¬ 
able  to  what  is  usually  drunk  in 
England.  This  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable  because  the  Swedes  im¬ 
port  ail  their  coffee  from  Britain: 
its  quality,  therefore,  is  not  different 
from  that  of  our  own,  and  its  supe¬ 
riority  owing  solely  to  their  under¬ 
standing  better  how  to  make  it. 
You  can  get  coffee  in  the  meanest 
peasant’s  house,  and  it  is  always  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  is  usually  about  five 
o’clock  when  coffee  is  over.  The 
company  separate  at  this  time,  either 
going  home  to  their  own  houses,  or 
sauntering  about  in  the  fields  if  the 
weather  be  good. 

“  They  collect  again  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  about  half  past  six  to 
drink  tea.  Swedish  tea  is  just  as 
bad  as  their  coifee  is  good.  If  an 
epicure  could  transport  himself  in  a 
moment  from  one  place  to  another, 
he  would  always  drink  his  coff  e  in 
Sweden,  and  his  tea  in  England* 
The  Swedish  tea  is  so  weak,  that 
happening  one  evening  to  sit  by  the 
lady  who,  was  pouring  it  out,  it 
struck  me  that  she  had  accidentally 
forgot  to  put  in  any  tea,  and  was 
pouring  out  nothing  but  hot  water  : 
1  tcok  the  liberty  to  notice  this 
mistake,  in  order  as  I  thought  to 
prevent  the  lady,  when  the  tea 
should  be  handed  round,  from  being 
put  out  of  countenance  by  the  de¬ 
tection  of  the  oversight.  My  blun¬ 
der  occasioned  much  mirth,  and 
the  company  no  doub»  set  me  down 
as  a  person  very  little  acquainted 
with  tea.  it  is  not  the  quality  of  the 
tea  that  is  bad,  but  the  quantity 
employed  is  so  small  that  you  do  not 
perceive  the  taste  of  it  in  the  w,at»  r. 
So  that  in  fact  you  are  drinking  in 

reality, 
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reality,  hot  water,  sugar,  and  cream. 
The  Swedish  cream,  to  do  them 
justice,  is  excellent.  Though  I  have 
met  with  some  Englishmen  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  London  cream  who 
complain  of  it  as  too  thick. 

“  After  tea  the  company  usually 
sit  down  to  cards  :  supper  is  served 
up  about  nine,  and  the  party  separate 
for  the  evening  between  eleven  and 
twelve.  In  some  houses,  the  inter¬ 
val  between  tea  and  supper  was 
filled  up  by  music.  The  Swedish 
instrument  is  a  kind  of  harpsicord, 
not  equal  in  its  tones  to  our  piano¬ 
forte.  The  music  played  is  always 
Italian,  and  some  of  the  ladies 
usually  accompany  the  instrument 
with  their  voice.  I  could  not  find 
out  that  the  Swedes  had  any  pecu¬ 
liar  music  of  their  own  ;  at  least  I 
could  not  succeed  in  Stockholm  in 
procuring  any  specimens  of  it.  All 
the  music  exposed  for  sale  was 
Italian. 

“  There  is  no  money  at  present 
in  circulation  in  Sweden;  not  even 
silver  or  copper.  The  only  curren¬ 
cy  is  paper,  and  as  the  notes  are  of 
very  different  value,  they  occasion 
considerable  embarrassment  to 
strangers.  On  that  account  it  may 
be  proper  to  explain  them  here;  as 
it  was  at  Gottenburg  that  we  were 
supplied  with  such  notes,  and  obliged 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
their  value.  There  are  two  kinds 
cf  paper  in  Sweden :  bank  paper 
and  government  paper.  The  name 
of  the  notes  issued  by  both  is  the 
same,  but  t hey  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  word  banco 
being  added  to  the  first,  and  rick- 
schels  to  the  second:  they  are  of 
very  different  value.  The  govern¬ 
ment  paper  has  suffered  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  50  per  cent;  but  the  bank- 
paper  continues  at  par.  The  bank 
«f  Stockholm  was  established  about 


the  year  1688  by  Charles  XT.;  and 
though  it  has  undergone  several  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  consequence  of  various 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  it  has 
upon  the  whole  maintained  its  cre¬ 
dit.  It  has  been  customary  for 
many  years  in  Sweden  to  suspend 
the  cash  payments  of  the  bank 
whenever  the  state  of  their  affairs 
render  it  necessary.  This  is  the  case 
at  present.  The  bank  issues  no  gold 
nor  silver,  but  if  you  present  a  small 
note,  you  may  have  its  value  in 
copper  money.  Besides  the  national 
bank,  there  are  several  private 
banks,  at  least  in  Gottenburg,  and 
their  notes  bear  the  same  value  as 
bank  of  Stockholm  paper. 

“  The  calculations  are  all  made 
by  means  of  government  paper,  so 
that  when  you  pay  in  bank  paper, 
or  in  copper,  your  payments  go  for 
one-third  more  than  their  denomi¬ 
nation. 

“  The  money  in  Sweden  is 
rix-dollars,  dollars,  skillings  (pro¬ 
nounced  shillings),  stivers,  and  run- 
sticks.  The  following  is  the  relative 
value  of  these  denominations  : 

12  runsticks  make. .  1  skilling. 

4  stivers . 1  skilling. 

8  skillings . 1  dollar. 

48  skillings  or  6  dol.l  rix-dollar. 

A  skilling,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  rate  of  exchange,  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  equivalent  to  an  English 
halfpenny,  and  a  rix-dollar  to  two 
shillings;  but  what  was  formerly 
called  a  copper  skilling  (and  which 
is  still  so  marked  upon  the  coin) 
goes  for  a  skilling  and  a  half,  or  is 
equal  in  value  to  three -farthings. 
The  bank  notes  are  of  the  following 
kinds : 

s.  d. 

8  skillings  equivalent  to  0  6  sterl. 

12  skillings. .  ()  g 

24  skillings .  l  (j 

l  rix-dollar .  3  o 

2  rix- 
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2  rix-dollafs .  6  0 

3  rix  dollars .  9  0 

And  so  on  up  to  30  rix-dollars,  or 
Al.  10s  sterling,  which  is  the  larg¬ 
est  note  I  met  with,  though  there 
may  be  notes  much  higher.  The 
government  paper  is  now  scarce. 
The  only  notes  of  it  that  I  saw  were 
the  following  : 

s .  ct . 

1 6  skillings  equivalent  to  O  8  sterl. 
and  called  a  plote. 


32  skillings .  1  4 

1  rix-dollar .  2  0 

2  rix-dollars . .  4  0 


“  In  Denmark,  at  present  there 
is  nothing  but  paper  currency,  as  in 
Sweden,  and  their  paper  has  been 
so  much  depreciated  that  their  low¬ 
est  notes  of  eight  skillings  Danish 
are  only  equivalent  to  a  halfpenny 
sterling.  These  facts  serve  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  depreciation  of 
our  paper  currency,  a  question  which 
has  been  canvassed  of  late  with  so 
much  keenness.  | 

the  gentleman  at  Gottenburg, 
who  appears  at  present  to  live  with 
the  greatest  splendour  is  Mr.  Lorent, 
originally  a  Hamburgh  merchant. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  Copenhagen 
as  a  sugar-baker.  When  Copen¬ 
hagen  was  bombarded  by  the  British, 
his  house  happened  to  be  the  only 
one  in  the  row  that  was  not  burnt 
down.  On  this  account  solely  he 
was  accused  of  being  in  the  English 
interest,  and  obliged  to  leave  Co¬ 
penhagen.  Ele  settled  first  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  afterwards  went  to  Got¬ 
tenburg.  Here  he  established  a 
sugar-refinery,  and  seems  to  have 
realized  a  great  deal  of  money. 
What  appears  very  singular,  con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  the  town,  he  is 
not  able  to  procure  in  Gottenburg  a 
-  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  for  his 
purpose;  but  is  obliged  to  import  it 
at  considerable  expence  from  Eng¬ 


land.  Any  new  mode  of  purifying 
sugar  would  therefore  be  to  him  of 
the  utmost  consequence.  He  is  at 
present  setting  up  a  porter-brewery 
in  Gottenburg.  The  Swedes  are 
very  fond  of  this  liquor,  and  always 
drink  it  at  their  entertainments, 
though  it  is  not  much  cheaper  than 
claret  wine:  we  were  charged  for 
it  about  half-a-crovvn  per  bottle  in 
the  inns  or  taverns  where  we  lodged. 
The  whole  of  it  is  imported  from 
London,  and  it  pays  a  high  duty 
when  landed  in  Sweden.  So  that 
if  Mr.  Lorent  succeeds  in  brewing  a 
tolerable  porter  at  Gottenburg,  it 
will  be  conferring  a  very  great 
favour  upon  Sweden;  though  it 
may  at  first  deprive  the  Swedish 
government  of  part  of  its  revenue. 
Mr.  Lorent  lives  at  a  place  he  lately 
purchased,  about  four  English  miles 
from  Gottenburg;  the  place  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  woody  and  therefore 
pretty.  He  has  a  large  garden 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Ferguson, 
a  Scotchman,  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Drummond  Castle,  in 
Perthshire,  who  is  introducing  ihe 
British  style  of  gardening.  He 
praised  the  goodness  of  the  soil  very 
much,  but  blamed,  as  is  usual  with 
foreigners,  the  mode  of  gardening 
practised  by  the  Swedes.  I  saw 
considerable  plantations  of  Scotch, 
hr,  which  had  been  imported  from 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Lorent  employs 
also  Mr.  Hornblower,  known  for 
his  patent  steam-engine.  His 
patent  was  broke  in  consequence  of 
a  prosecution  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Watt.  Mr.  Lorent  brought  over 
likewise  several  workmen  from 
England  ;  but  they  proved  so  unruly 
that  he  was  obliged  to  send  them 
home  again. 

‘f  I  have  been  thus  particular  in 
my  account  of  Mr.  Lorent,  because 
I  lay  under  greater  obligations  to 

him 
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him  than  to  any  man  in  Gottenburg. 
lie  introduced  me  to  Count  Rosen, 
the  Governor  of  Gottenburg,  who 
was  of  essential  service  to  me.  He 
introduced  me  likewise  to  Mr. 
Smith,  the  British  Consul  at  Got¬ 
tenburg  h,  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  friendly  men  I  ever  met  with. 
To  him  I  am  indebted  for  my  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  prof  ssors  at  Up- 
Vala,  and  to  the  mine  of  Danemoia. 
Mr.  Lorent  likewise  gave  me  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  principal  lite¬ 
rary  characters  of  Stockholm,  and 

* 

by  that  means  opened  my  way  to 
every  thing  worth  seeing  in  that 
capital.  In  short,  he :\vas  indefati¬ 
gable  in  his  endeavours  to  be  of 
service.  I  may  say,  without  any 
risk  of  contradiction,  that  he  was  the 
most  polite  and  obliging  man  I  ever 
met  with 

“  The  other  persons  in  Gotten- 
burg,  to  whom  I  lay  under  the 
greatest  obligations,  were  Dr.  Lam- 
pert,  originally  from  London,  but 
settled  a*  a  physician  in  Gottenburg. 
Jt  was  lie  that  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  1  orent — no  small  obligation. 
By  his  means  1  was  introduced  to 
the  whole  medical  faculty  of  Got¬ 
tenburg,  in  number  about  twelve, 
with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
dining  twice,  o  ce  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Schultz,  an  old  Librarian  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  once  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Du'ob,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Acadamy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm,  at  the  head  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  Gottenburg,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Swe¬ 
den.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
utmost  cordiality  reigning  among 
these  medical  men,  and  nothing  of 
that  jealousy,  envy,  and  rivalship  so 
conspicuous  among  the  medical  men 
in  most  of  the  towns  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Dr.  Lampert  likewise  intro¬ 
duced  rue  to  Dr.  Lehman,  who  had 


travelled  over  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  had  a  c<  nsiderabie  cellection  of 
minerals,  which  he  had  made  during 
his  travels.  This  collection  was  not 
so  interesting  to  me  as  some  others 
that  I  saw  afterwards,  for  the  very 
reason  that  would  make  it  more 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  a  Swede.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  foreign  minerals, 
many  of  them  English,  and  con¬ 
tained  few  or  no  Swedish.  My 
principal  object  being  to  see  the 
minerals  peculiar  to  Sweden,  1  only 
looked  over  Dr.  Eckman’s  slightly. 

“  Next  to  Dr.  Lampert,  I  must 
rank  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  merchant 
originally  from  Edinburgh,  but  long 
settled  in  Gottenburg.  He  carried 
me  out  to  his  country  house,  about 
an  English  mile  from  town ;  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  style  of  his 
garden,  and  with  the  abundance  of 
fruit  which  it  contained.  Among 
others  was  the  Astracan  apple, 
which  when  ripe  is  so  transparent 
that  you  can  count  the  cells  con¬ 
taining  the  seeds.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  married  to  a  Swedish  lady,  one 
or  the  most  amiable  and  a  ccompli  sh¬ 
ed  women  that  I  met  with  during 
the  whole  of  my  tour.  After  Mr. 
Kennedy  come  Messrs.  Barclay  and 
Eisher,  likewise  two  Scotch  mer- 
ch  mt.s,  and  Messrs.  Dicksons,  two 
brothers,  settled  for  some  time  at 
Gottenburg.  I  ought  also  to  men¬ 
tion  Mr.  James  Sinclair,  a  clerk  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  whom 
1  was  indebted  for  my  introduction 
to  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  for  other  fa¬ 
vours. 

“  The  prosperity  of  Gottenburg 
formerly  very  much  depended  upon 
the  herring- fishery,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
great  extent;  but  for  some  years 
past  the  herrings  have  left  the  Swe¬ 
dish  coast,  so  that  the  fishery  has 
sunk  to  nothing.  The  food  of  the 

herring 
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herring  appears  to  be  a  small  spe¬ 
cies  of  crab.  Hence  their  frequent¬ 
ing  or  leaving  a  coast  mint  depend 
upon  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
this  minute  animal.  It  would  pos¬ 
sibly  be  practicable  to  propagate  the 
breed  of  this  creature  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  place,  and  thus  the  annual 
visit  of  the  herrings  might  perhaps 
be  secured.  ' 

*'  In  travelling  through  Sweden, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a 
passport  from  the  governor  of  the 
province  where  you  first  happen  to 
land.  This  passport  was  easily  pro¬ 
cured  from  Count  Rosen.  All  that 
was  requisite  was  to  pay  some  small 
fees,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
six  shillings  sterling. 

<f  As  there  are  no  public  vehicles 
in  Sweden,  there  is  no  other  means 
©f  travelling  but  by  purchasing  a 
carriage.  We  bought  a  very  light 
open  one,  but  hardly  strong  enough 
for  the  purpose,  for  2 6/  rix  dollars, 
or  about  twenty-seven  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.  Our  ignorance  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  obliged  us  likewise  to  hire  a 
servant,  to  a*d  as  an  interpreter. 
We  hired  a  black  man  from  North 
America  to  conduct  us  to  Stockholm, 
at  the  rate  of  two  rix-dollars,  or 
four  shillings  sterling  per  day,  and 
his  victuals  on  the  road.  We  found 
afterwards  that  this  was  below  the 
usual  rate,  because  he  had  conduct¬ 
ed  some  person  from  Stockholm  to 
Gottenburg,  and  was  anxious  to  get 
back  to  the  place  of  his  residence. 
He  was  very  obliging,  but  we  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  lie  had 
gone  snacks  with  the  man  from 
whom  we  had  purchased  our  car¬ 
riage.  For  we  told  him  to  take  a 
coach-maker  to  examine  it,  and  see 
whether  it  was  stout  enough  for  our 
purpose.  As  the  wheel  afterwards 
gave  way,  we  had  reason  to  believe 
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that  he  had  never  taken  any  person 
to  inspect  it. 

“  Before  leaving  Gottenburg,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  state  a  few 
particulars,  respecting  the  charges 
made  in  the  hotel  where  we  lodged. 
These,  the  badness  of  the  accomo-> 
dation  considered,  were  considera¬ 
bly  higher  than  even  in  England. 
For  two  rooms,  for  four  da  vs,  wt 
paid  twelve  rix-dollars,  twenty-four 
shillings  sterling.  Our  breakfast 
cost  us  from  eighteen-pence  to  two 
shillings,  and  the  washing  of  a  shirt 
came  to  eight  pence  sterling.  A 
dozen  years  ago,  the  prices  did 
not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the 
above  sums.  The  rise  has  been 
sudden,  and  is  still  going  on :  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  immense  con¬ 
course  of  people  that  pass  through 
-  Gottenburg,  and  the  necessity  they 
are  under  of  taking  that  route.  The 
renewal  of  the  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  will  serve 
to  increase  this  inundation  of  people 
still  more.  To  travel  by  land  from 
Gottenburg  to  Stockholm  is  so  much 
shorter  than  to  pass  through  the 
Sound,  and  so  much  safer  during 
the  continuance  of  our  war  with 
Denmark,  that  few  persons,  who 
consult  only  their  ease  and  safety, 
will  take  any  other  road. 

“  The  country  round  Gottenburg 
is  the  most  singular  which  I  ever 
saw.  It  consists  of  low  precipitous 
ridges  of  rocks,  running  in  various 
direction5,  and  quite  naked.  They 
vary  from  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sen  to  about  300.  The  hish- 
est  which  I  measured,  and  it  was 
the  highest  1  observed,  was  310 
feet  high.  1  bese  ridges  are  separat¬ 
ed  from  each  other  by  valleys  about 
a  mile  wide.  These  valleys  afford 
a  tolerable  soil,  and  are  cultivated. 
The  only  crops  we  saw  were  of 

rice, 
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rice,  and  big  (a  small  barley):  they 
were  nearly  ripe,  but  in  a* very  filthy 
state,  being  in  many  places  almost 
choaked  with  thistles  and  other  in¬ 
jurious  weeds.  Indeed  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  this  place  is  much 


lower  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Sweden  that  I  have  seen. 

“  The  rocks  are  all  gneiss,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  large  beds  of  felspar 
and  hornblende.” 


» 
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Islands. 

[From  Mr.  Langs dorff's  Travels.] 


“  rr^HE  most  remarkable  and  in- 
teres  ting  manner  which  the 
South-Sea  islanders  have  of  orna¬ 
menting  their  naked  bodies  consists 
in  punctuation,  or,  as  they  call  it,  tat¬ 
tooing.  This  kind  of  decoration,  so 
common  among  many  nations  of 
the  earth,  merits  greater  attention 
from  travellers  than  it  has  hitherto 
received  ;  and  I  am  much  surprised 
that  the  acuteness  of  a  Forster  has 
passed  over  the  subject  with  so  much 
indifference.  It  is  undoubtedly 
very  striking,  that  nations  perfectly 
remote  from  each  other,  who  have 
no  means  of  intercourse  whatever, 
and  according  to  what  appears  to  ns 
never  could  have  had  any,  should 
yet  be  all  agreed  in  this  prac¬ 
tice. 

Among  the  Europeans,  that  is 
to  say  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre,  and  the  sailors  of  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  Alau- 
tian  islands  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  in  the  Sandwich, 
k  riendly,  and  Society  islands,  among 
the  New  Zealanders,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Easter  Island,  in  short,  among 
the  nations  both  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  both  of 
the  east  and  of  the  west,  in  the  old 


and  in  the  new  world,  are  to  be 
found  traces  of  this  custom ;  in 
some  places  more,  in  some  less,  but 
among  all  in  a  certain  degree.  It 
seems  always  done  with  the  idea 
of  ornament,  but  it  is  also  highly 
probable  that  in  the  warmer  zones 
it  may  have  the  farther  view  by 
cutting  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin  so  much  to  diminish  transpira¬ 
tion,  and  by  that  means  supersede, 
in  some  sort,  the  necessity  of  a- 
nointing  the  body. 

ff  Among  nil, the  known  nations 
of  the  earth,  none  have  carried  the 
art  of  tattooing  to  so  high  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Washington’s  Islands.  The  regu¬ 
lar  designs  with  which  the  bodies 
of  the  men  of  Nukahiwa  are  punc¬ 
tured  from  head  to  foot  supplies  in 
some  sort  the  absence  of  clothing; 
for,  under  so  warm  a  heaven,  cloth¬ 
ing  would  be  insupportable  to 
them.  Many  people  here  seek  as 
much  to  obtain  distinction  by  the 
symmetry  and  regularity  with  which 
they  are  tattqoed,  as  among  us  by 
the  elegant  manner  in  which  they 
are  dressed  ;  and  although  no  real 
elevation  of  rank  is  designated  by 
the  greater  superiority  of  these  de¬ 
coration*. 
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^orations,  yet  as  only  persons  of 
ank  can  afford  to  be  at  the  expense 
attendant  upon  any  refinement  in 
he  ornaments,  it  does  become  in 
act  a  badge  of  distinction. 

fi  The  operation  of  tatooing  is 
performed  by  certain  persons,  who 
;ain  their  livelihood  by  it  entirely, 
;nd  I  presume  that  those  who  per- 
orm  it  with  the  greatest  dexterity, 
md  evince  the  greatest  degree  of 
aste  in  the  disposition  of  the  orna- 
nents,  are  as  much  sought  after  as 
mong  us  a  particularly  good  tailor. 
7hus  much,  however,  must  be  said, 
hat  the  choice  made  is  not  a  mat¬ 
er  of  equal  indifference  with  them 
s  with  us ;  for  if  the  punctured 
garment  be  spoiled  in  the  making, 
he  mischief  is  irreparable,  it  must 
>e  worn  with  all  its  faults  the  whole 
ife  through. 

For  performing  the  operation, 
he  artist  uses  the  wing  bone  of  a 
ropic  bird,  phaeton  aslhereus ,  which 
3  jagged  and  pointed  at  the  end 
fter  the  manner  of  a  comb,  some- 
imes  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
ometimes  in  a  strait  line,  and  larger 
r  smaller  according  to  the  figures 
^hich  the  artist  intends  to  make, 
diis  instrument  is  fixed  into  a  bam- 
oo  handle,  about  as  thick  as  the 
nger,  with  which  the  puncturer, 
y  means  of  another  cane,  strikes 
3  gently  and  so  dexterously,  that 
'  scarcely  pierces  through  the  skin, 
die  principal  strokes  of  the  figures 
si  be  tattooed  at  first  sketched  upon 
ie  body  with  the  same  dye  that  is 
fterwards  rubbed  into  the  punc¬ 
hes,  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  use 
f  the  instrument.  The  punctures 
ieing  made  so  that  the  blood  and 
vmph  ooze  through  the  orifice  a 
lick  dye,  composed  of  ashes  from 
ie  kernel  of  the  burning-nut, 
leurites  triloba,  mixed  with  water, 
i  rubbed  in.  This  occasions  at  first 


a  slight  degree  of  smarting  and  in¬ 
flammation,  it  then  heals,  and  when 
the  crust  comes  off,  after  some  days 
the  bluish,  or  blackish-blue,  figure 
appears. 

As  soon  as  the  inhabitant  of 
Nukahiwa  approaches  towards  the 
age  of  manhood,  the  operation  of 
tattooing  is  begun,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  epochs  of  his 
life.  The  artist  is  sent  for,  and 
the  agreement  made  with  him  that 
he  is  to  receive  so  many  hogs  as  his 
pay  ;  the  number  is  commonly  re¬ 
gulated  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  person  to  be  tattooed,  and  the 
quantity  of  decoration  bestowed,  is 
regulated  by  the  pay.  While  we 
were  at  the  island,  a  son  of  the  chief 
Katanuah  was  to  be  tattooed.  For 
this  purpose,  as  belonging  to  the 
principal  person  in  the  island,  he 
was  put  into  a  separate  house  for 
several  weeks  which  was  tabooed ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  forbidden  to 
every  body,  except  those  who  were 
exempted  from  the  taboo  by  his 
father,  to  approach  the  house  $  here 
he  was  to  remain  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  operation  continued. 
All  women,  even  the  mother,  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  seeing  the  youth  while 
the  taboo  remains  in  force.  Both  the 
operator  and  the  operatee  are  fed 
with  the  very  best  food  during  the 
continuance  of  the  operation  ;  to 
the  former  these  are  days  of  great 
festivity.  In  the  first  year  only  the 
ground-work  of  the  principal  fi¬ 
gures  upon  the  breast,  arms,  ba<ck, 
and  thighs  is  laid  j  and  in  doing 
this,  the  first  punctures  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  healed,  and  the  crust  must 
have  come  off  before  new  ones  are 
made.  Every  single  mark  takes 
three  or  four  days  to  heal ;  and  the 
first  sitting,  as  it  may  be  called, 
commonly  lasts  three  or  four  weeks. 

<e  While  the  patient  is  going 

through 
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through  the  operation,  he  must 
drink  very  little,  for  f  ar  of  creating 
too  much  inflammation,  and  he  is 
not  allowed  to  eat  early  in  the 
morning,  only  at  noon  and  in  the 
evening*.  When  once  the  deco¬ 
rations  are  begun,  some  addition  is 
constantly  made  to  them  at  intervals 
of  from  three  to  six  months,  and 
this  is  not  unfrequently  continued 
for  thirty  or  forty  years  before  the 
whole  tattooing  is  completed.  We 
saw  some  old  men  of  the  higher 
ranks,  who  were  punctured  over 
and  over  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
outlines  of  each  separate  figure  were 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  and 
the  body  had  an  almost  negro-like 
appearance.  This  is,  .according  to 
the  gejieral  idea,  the  height  of  per¬ 
fection  in  ornament,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  it  has  been  very 
great,  and  it  therefore  shews  a  per¬ 
son  of  superlative  wealth.  It  is 
singular,  that  the  men  of  distinction 
should  place  their  gratification  in 
acquiring  this  dark  hue,  while  the 
women  place  theirs  in  preserving 
their  original  fair  complexion  unin¬ 
jured. 

The  tattooing  of  persons  in  a 
middling  station  is  performed  in 
houses  erected  for  the  pm  pose  by 
the  tattooers,  and  tabooed  by  autho¬ 
rity.  A  tattooer,  who  visited  us 
several  times  on  hoard  the  ship  had 
three  of  these  houses,  which  could 
each  receive  eight  or  ten  persons  at 
a  time  :  they  paid  for  their  decora¬ 
tions  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  them,  and  to  the  trouble 
the  figures  required.  The  poorer 
islanders,  who  have  not  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  hogs  to  dispose  of  in 
luxuries,  but  live  chiefly  themselves 
upon  bread-fruit,  are  operated  upon 
by  novices  in  the  art,  who  take 
them  at  a  very  low  price  as  sub¬ 
jects  for  practice,  but  their  works 


are  easily  distinguishable,  even  by  a 
stranger,  from  those  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  artist.  The  lowest  class  of 
all,  the  fishermen  principally,  but 
few  of  whom  we  saw,  are  often  not 
able  to  afford  even  the  pay  required 
by  a  novice,  and  are  therefore  not 
tattooed  at  all. 

<e  The  women  of  Nukahiwa  are 
very  little  tattooed,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  females  of  the 
other  South-Sea  islands.  The  hands 
are  punctured  from  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  to  the  wrist,  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  wearing 
gloves,  and  our  glovers  might  very 
well  borrow  from  them  patterns, 
and  introduce  a  new  fashion  among 
the  ladies,  of  cloves  worked  a  la 
JVashington.  The  feet,  which 
among  many  are  tattooed,  look  like 
highly  ornamented  half-boots ;  long  - 
stripes  are  besides  sometimes  to  be 
seen  down  the  arms  of  the  women, 
and  circles  round  them,  which  have 
much  the  same  effect  as  the  brace¬ 
lets  worn  by  European  ladies.  Some 
have  also  their  ears  and  lips  tat¬ 
tooed.  The  women  are  not,  like 
the  men,  shut  up  in  a  tabooed,  house 
while  they  are  going  through  this 
operation :  it  is  performed  without 
any  ceremony  in  their  own  houses,  . 
or  in  those  of  their  relations  j  in 
short,  wherever  they  please. 

“  Sometimes  a  rich  islander  will, 
either  from  generosity,  ostentation, 
or  love  to  his  wife,  make  a  feast  in 
honour  of  her,  when  she  has  a  brace-  - 
let  tattooed  round  herarm,  or  perhaps 
her  ear  ornamented  ;  a  hog  is  then 
killed,  and  the  friends  of  both  sexes 
are  invited  lo  partake  of  it,  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  feast  being  made 
known  to  them.  It  is  expected 
that  the  same  courtesy  should  be 
returned  in  case  of  the  wife  of  any 
of  the  guests  being  punctured. 
This  ia  one  of  the  few  occasions 

when 
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when  women  are  allowed  to  eat 
hog’s  flesh.  If,  in  a  very  dry  year, 
bread-fruit,  hogs,  roots,  and  other 
provisions,  become  scarce,  any  one 
who  has  still  a  good  stock  of  them, 
which  commonly  happens  to  the 
chief,  in  order  to  distribute  his 
stores,  keeps  open  table  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  to  an  appointed  number 
of  poor  artists,  who  are  bound  to 
give  in  return  some  strokes  of  the 
tattoo  to  all  who  choose  to  come  for 
it.  By  virtue  of  a  taboo,  all  these 
brethren  are  engaged  to  support  each 
other,  if  in  future  some  happen  to 
be  in  need,  while  the  others  are  in 
SffBuence.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rational  orders  of  freemasonry  upofl 
the  globe. 

“  Our  interpreter  Cabri,  who  was 
slightly  and  irregularly  tattooed  all 
over  his  body,  upon  one  of  these 
occasions  got  a  black,  or  rather  blue 
eye  3  and  Roberts,  who  had  only  a 
puncture  on  his  breast,  in  the  form 
of  a  long  square,  six  inches  one  way 
and  four  the  other,  assured  us  that 
he  would  never  have  submitted  to 
the  operation,  if  he  had  not  been 
constrained  by  the  scarcity  in  the 
preceding  year  to  become  one  of 
the  guests  fed  by  the  chief  Kata- 
nuah.  The  same  person  may  be 
member  of  several  of  these  socie¬ 
ties  3  but,  according  to  what  we 
could  learn,  a  portion  must  always 
be  given  to  the  priest  or  magician, 
as  he  is  called,  even  if  he  be  not  a 
member.  In  a  time  of  scarcity  also, 
many  of  the  people  who  have  been 
tattooed  in  this  way  unite  as  an 
absolute  troop  of  banditti,  and  share 
equally  among  each  other  all  that 
they  can  plunder  or  kill. 

“  The  figures  with  which  the 
body  is  tattooed  are  chosen  with 
great  care,  and  appropriate  orna¬ 
ments  are  selected  for  the  different 
parts.  They  consist  partly  of  ani- 
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mals,  partly  of  other  objects  which 
have  some  reference  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  islands  3  and 
every  figure  has  here,  as  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  iis  particular 
name.  Upon  an  accurate  examina¬ 
tion,  curved  lines,  diamonds,  and 
other  designs,  are  often  distin¬ 
guishable  between  rows  of  punc¬ 
tures,  which  resemble  very  much 
the  ornaments  called  d  la  Grecque. 
The  most  perfect  symmetry  is  ob¬ 
served  over  the  whole  body :  the 
head  of  a  man  is  tattooed  in  every 
part  ;  the  breast  is  commonly  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  figure  resembling  a 
shield  3  on  the  arms  and  thighs  are 
stripes,  sometimes  broader,  some¬ 
times  narrower,  in  such  directions 
that  these  people,  might  very  well 
be  presumed  to  have  studied  anato¬ 
my,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
"course  and  dimensions  of  the  mus¬ 
cles.  Upon  the  back  is  a  large 
cross,  which  begins  at  the  neck, 
and  ends  with  the  last  vertebrae. 
In  the  front  of  the  thigh  are  often 
figures,  which  seem  intended  to  re¬ 
present  the  human  face.  On  each 
side  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  an  oval 
figure,  which  produces  a  very  good 
effect.  The  whole,  in  short,  dis¬ 
plays  much  taste  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  tenderest  parts 
of  the  body,  the  eye-lids  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  the  only  parts  not  tat¬ 
tooed. 

“  The  clothing  of  these  people 
consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the 
waist,  which  among  the  men  is 
called  tschiabv,  but  anioffg  the  wo¬ 
men  leaven  or  teuweu.  The,  women 
have  besides  a  large  piece  of  cloth 
thrown  over  them  :  this  is  done  less 
from  modesty  than  to  keep  off’, the 
burning  sun  from  injuring  their 
complexions.  Many  of  them  would 
very  glsdy  have  given  us  their 
cloaks  for  a  piece  of  iron,  or  a 
/  knife. 
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knife,  if  they  bad  not  been  too  far 
from  their  habitations,  and  afraid  of 
being  tanned  by  the  sun  in  return¬ 
ing  to  them.  A  few  of  the  men 
had  a  piece  of  cloth  hanging  partly 
down  the  back,  and  fastened  toge¬ 
ther  upon  the  breast  or  under  the 
chin. 

*'  The  bread-fruit,  which  forms  so 
essential  an  article  of  food  among 
these  people,  is  here,  as  in  almost 
all  the  South-Sea  islands,  what  corn 
and  potatoes  are  in -Europe,  what 
rice  is  in  India,  and  what  the  cas¬ 
sava  root  is  in  Brazil.  This  tree 
appears  indigenous  in  these  islands, 
and  w’as  first  known  to  Europeans 
through  the  great  English  navigators, 
by  whom  the  vast  Archipelagoes  of 
the  South-Seas  were  discovered.  Its 
importance  and  utility  induced  the 
English  government,  in  1/8/,  to 
send  out  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Bligh,  to  car¬ 
ry  a  quantity  of  the  plants  to  their 
West  India  possessions.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  miscarriage  of  their 
first  attempt,  Captain  Bligh  was  or¬ 
dered  again  to  Otaheite  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  in  1792,  succeeded 
happily  in  transporting  this  precious 
gift  of  Providence  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies  :  the  plants  have  ever  since 
flourished  there  exceedingly.  The 
fruit,  in  size  and  lorn],  resembles 
very  much  a  cocoa-nut  or  a  melon. 
I  he  tree  grows  to  a  great  height, 
is  thick  in  the  stem,  and  has  a  very 
luxuriant  foliage-,  the  leaves  are 
much  like  those  of  the  oak,  but  a 
great  deal  larger,  growing  to  the 
length  ot  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half, 
i  he  fruit  is  not  eaten  raw,  but 
roasted  or  broiled  ;  the  taste  is  dif¬ 
ferent  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  dressed,  but  either  way 
has  a  considerable  similarity  with 
that  of  the  banana,  only  less  sweet 
and  not  so  greasy.  It  very  much 


resembles  a  cake  made  of  flour, 
butter,  egg,  milk,  and  sugar ;  it 
has  more  the  appearance  of  being 
a  composition  of  flour  than  the  ba¬ 
nana. 

“  The  usual  manner  of  cooking 
the  fruit  is  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  pave  if  round  with 
large  smooth  stones  ;  a  fire  is  then 
kindled  in  the  middle,  and  as  soon 
as  the  stones  are  thoroughly  heated, 
the  ashes  are  cleared  away  ;  bam¬ 
boo  canes  and  banana  leaves  are 
then  laid  over  them,  and  the 
bread-fruit  wrapped  in  a  banana 
leaf  laid  into  the  oven,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  leaves  and  hot  stones. 
The  fruit,  when  roasted  in  this 
way,  and  eaten  with  milk  pressed 
from  the  cocoa-nut,  is  called  avaikai, 
and  is  esteemed  very  delicious.  The 
chief  of  Taiohaie  once  brought  us  a 
present  of  this  dish,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  cookery  of  his  country,  and 
we  all  liked  it  exceedingly.  Ano¬ 
ther  way  of  dressing  the  bread-fruit 
is  to  take  off  the  outward  shell  after 
it  is  roasted,  and  'mix  it  with 
water,  or  milk  of  cocoa-nut,  with 
some  of  the  nut  scraped  fine;  this 
is  called  kakuh ,  and  is  also  very 
pleasant. 

“  The  ripe  bread-fruit  will  not 
keep  good  many  days :  in  times  of 
great  abundance,  therefore,  it  is 
cut  into  small  pieces,  when  a  hole 
is  made  in  the  ground  about  eight 
feet  long  by  four  broad,  and  five  or 
six  feet  deep,  which  is  paved  with 
large  stones,  and  the  pieces  of  fruit 
thrown  into  it.  A  strong  fermen¬ 
tation  ensues,  and  forms  a  leaven, 
which  will  then  keep  for  months. 
T  his  food  is  callod  popoi.  When  it 
is  mixed  with  water,  it  makes  a 
drink  which  has  very  much  the 
appearance  and  taste  of  butter¬ 
milk,  and  is  extremely  cooling  and 
refreshing.  There  are  many  other 
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ways  of  dressing  the  bread-fruit, 
mixed  with  taro,  with  yams,  witli 
bananas,  or  other  fruits,  concerning 
which  I  could  not  obtain  any  accu¬ 
rate  information. 

“  The  animal  food  of  these 
islanders  consists  in  man’s  and 
swine’s  flesh,  in  fish  and  poultry. 
The  two  latter  are  not  held  of  any 
great  account ;  but  the  flesh  of 
swine,  with,  alas!  that  of  their  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  form  very  essential 
articles  in  their  political  economy. 
On  the  birth  of  a  child,  on  a  wed¬ 
ding  or  a  funeral,  on  the  tattooing  of 
a  person  of  distinction,  at  any  dance, 
festival,  or  other  ceremony,  swine 
are  always  killed  in  a  greater  or 
less  number,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  are  roasted  in 
ovens  such  as  have  been  described 
for  roasting  the  bread-fruit,  and 
eaten  without  salt:  the  latter  is  un¬ 
known  among  these  islanders;  it 
is  only  sometimes  compensated  by 
the  use  of  sea-water.  Fish  and 
shell-fish  are  not  held  in  any  es¬ 
teem,  and  fowls  are  rather  kept  for 
the  sake  of  their  feathers  than  as  an 
article  of  food. 

“  The  want  of  variety  in  objects 
of  animal  food  seems  the  principal 
reason  why  a  variety  is  made  by 
eating  slaughtered  enemies,  and 
human  fle>h  procured  by  other 
means.  On  account  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  subject,  I  propose 
in  a  future  chapter  to  be  some¬ 
what  diffuse  upon  it.  In  the  time 
of  scarcity,  the  people  are  glad  to 
eat  any  thing,  and  content  them¬ 
selves  with  rats,  and  different  kinds 
of  fish  ;  among  others,  metiusce, 
which  are  not  usually  considered  as 
objects  of  food.  We  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  here  the  custom  common 
among  the  other  South-Sea  island¬ 
ers,  of  extracting  an  intoxicating 
liquor  from  the  pepper  plant,  piper - 


latifolium,  although  the  plant  grows 
here,  and  the  manner  of  making 
the  liquor  seemed  known  to  them. 
Probably  much  of  the  beauty  and 
good  health  of  the  men  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  abstaining  from  a 
beverage  so  extremely  unwhole¬ 
some. 

“  The  habitations  of  the  people 
of  Nukahiwa  are  different  in  size, 
though  resembling  much  in  their 
exterior  European  houses  of  only 
one  floor.  They  are  commonly 
about  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  six  or  eight  in  breadth,  with  a 
division  across  the  middle ;  the  hin¬ 
der  wall  is  much  higher  than  that 
in  front,  the  former  being  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  the  latter  not 
above  three  or  four.  They  are 
made  with  four  strong  posts  stuck . 
into  the  earth  at  the  corners,  to 
which  are  fastened  horizontal  poles. 
The  sides  are  composed  of  bamboo 
canes  of  equal  thickness,  placed  per¬ 
pendicularly  about  half  an  inch  from 
each  other,  and  lined  in  the  inside 
with  leaves  of  the  cocoa-palm,  and 
some  sorts  of  fern  dried.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  several  layers  of 
leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  which 
keep  out  the  heaviest  showers  ot 
rain  ;  the  entrance  is  in  the  low 
wall  in  front.  It  has  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  extraordinary,  that  not 
only  here,  but  in  the  habitations  of 
all  uncivilized  nations,  the  entrance 
should  be  so  disproportionately  low. 
In  cold  climates,  inhabited  by  a 
pigmy  race  of  men,  a  good  reason 
may  be  assigned  for  it,  that  the 
smaller  the  opening,  the  more  easily 
can  the  cold  be  kept  out:  but  it  is 
incomprehensible  how  the  custom 
can  have  become  universal  among 
the  large  and  robust  inhabitants  of 
warm  climates,  who  must  And  the 
inconvenience  of  it  very  sensibly. 

“  The  best  houses  are  buflt  Up0n 
I  2 
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a  platform  made  of  quadrangular 
smoothed  stones,  which  sometimes 
extends  several  feet  in  front  of  the 
house  this  undoubtedly  makes  the 
habitation  more  dry,  and  gives  it  a 
handsomer  appearance.  In  these 
buildings  one  cannot  but  be  very 
much  astonished  to  see  with  what 
dexterity  the  people  put  together 
such  immense  stones  3  they  are  of  a 
size  scarcely  to  be  moved  by  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  men,,  and  are 
united  without  any  kind  of  cement 
whatever,  so  that  they  are  absolute 
Roman  walls  :  they  would,  indeed, 
do  honour  to  any  European  archi¬ 
tect.  In  erecting  a  new  house,  the 
neighbours  reciprocally  assist  each 
other.  People  often  build  houses 
merely  for  amusement,  and  those 
who  ate  in  affluence  have  frequently 
houses  or  huts  in  several  parts  of 
the  valley  they  inhabit,  which  can 
be  taken  down  again,  and  removed 
in  a  few  days. 

“  The  building  of  the  larger 
dwellings,  in  which  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily  can  live  altogether,  is  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  men  and  women  con¬ 
jointly.  But  when  a  man,  without 
the  assistance  of  his  wife,  brings 
together  the  stones  that  are  to  serve 
for  the  ground-plot  of  his  house, 
the  building  erected  upon  it  is  ta¬ 
booed,  that  is,  the  women  are  pro¬ 
hibited  entering  it.  Every  affluent 
islander  has  at  least  one  such  ta¬ 
booed  house,  which  is  commonly  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  dwelling- 
house.  He  suits  it  entirely  to  his 
own  convenience,  and  has  above  all 
a  sallc- a-manger,  where,  removed 
from  the  presence  of  his  wife,  he 


can  eat  swine’s  flesh  undisturbed  5 
for  this,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
is  a  food  of  which  the  women  are 
rarely  permitted  to  partake,  and 
when  they  are,  it  is  only  by  special 
grace  and  favour  of  the  men. 
Such  a  taboo-house  is  called  popoi - 
taboo. 

“  Every  new-built  house  must  be 
consecrated  by  a  priest  or  magician, 
or  whatever  he  may  be  called  3  he 
makes  an  oration  upon  the  occasiqn, 
which  is  given  in  a  language  wholly 
incomprehensible  to  the  people  at 
large.  He  mutit  then  be  feasted 
with  swine  and  other  good  things, 
over  which  he  makes  strange  cere¬ 
monies,  and  sleeps  the  first  night  in 
the  new  house  3  by  these  means  it 
is  for  ever  protected  from  evil  spi¬ 
rits.  Upon  several  occasions  the 
women  also  have  separate  houses 
allotted  to  them,  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  lying-in.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  houses  is  very  clean,  for 
the  inhabitants  are  bound  by  the 
laws,  or  by  taboos,  to  a  great  degree 
of  cleanliness :  it  is  divided  by  raf¬ 
ters  into  two  unequal  parts:  in  the 
first,  which  is  the  smallest,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  stone  pavement  to 
be  seen  5  but  the  other  is  strewed 
over  with  a  soft  grass,  over  which 
straw  mats  are  laid,  and  on  these 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
sleep.  The  walls  are  hung  round 
with  domestic  utensils,  such  as  ca¬ 
labashes  of  different  sizes,  cocoa- 
nut  shells,  fishing- nets,  lances, 
slings,  stilts,  battle-axes,  hatchets, 
sundry  ornaments,  drums,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  articles.” 
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“  /AN  the  7th  of  June,  being  in 
latitude  10°  34'  north,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  eastern  point 
of  the  island  of  Owhyhee,  then  at 
the  distance  of  thirty-six  sea  miles. 
This  island,  the  largest  of  the  group 
called  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  from  its  having  been  the 
place  where  the  great  navigator 
Cook  so  unfortunately  lost  his  life. 
Vancouver,  his  worthy  disciple, 
gave  the  world  a  few  years  alter  a 
complete  map  of  these  islands. 

“  Captain  Krusenstern  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  reaching  Nangasaki,  a 
great  trading  town  of  Japan,  before  • 
the  end  of  September,  hoping,  by 
thus  hastening  his  voyage,  to  avoid 
the  change  of  the  north-easterly 
monsoon,  which  often  takes  place 
about  the  middle  of  that  month. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  gain  time, 
he  resolved  not  to  anchor  in  Cara- 
cacoa  Bay,  but  without  any  delay 
to  institute  a  traffic  with  the  island¬ 
ers  for  such  objects  as  he  wanted, 
so  that  in  a  few  days  he  might  be 
amply  provided  with  swine  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds.  With  this 
view'  he  cruized  till  the  tenth  along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island  j 
but  to  our  very  great  concern,  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  so  few  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  made  their  appearance,  and 
they  demanded  so  high  a  price  for 
whatever  they  brought,  that  he  re¬ 
solved  to  leave  the  island,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Kamscbatka. 
This  he  was  the  better  enabled  to 
do  from  the  excellent  state  of  health 
of  his  whole  crew. 

<fThc  few  islanders  we  had  an 


opportunity  of  observing  were  all 
nalyed,  dirty,  cf  a  middling  stature, 
not  well  made,  and  with  skins  of  a 
dark  dingy  brown  y  they  were  co¬ 
vered  with  bruises  and  sores,  pro¬ 
bably  the  effect  either  of  drinking 
kava,  or  of  a  well-known  disease  very 
common  among  them.  Most  of 
the  men  had  lost  their  front  teeth, 
which  they  said  had  been  knocked 
out  in  battle  by  the  slings.  They 
were  very  good  swimmers.  Their 
arms  and  sides  were  tattooed  in 
figures  of  lizards,  goats,  musquets, 
and  Other  things,  but  by  no  means 
so  well  executed  as  the  figures  we 
had  seen  at  Nukahiwa.  The  ill 
impression  made  upon  us  by  these 
people  was  so  much  the  more  forci¬ 
ble,  as  but  a  very  short  time  before, 
only  on  the  1 7th  of  May  ,  we  had 
left  an  island,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  as  to  their  stature  and  admi¬ 
rable  proportions,  are  certainly  to 
be  ranked  among  the  handsomest 
people  upon  the  globe.  For  the 
rest,  the  Sandwich  islanders,  proba¬ 
bly  from  their  more  frequent  inter¬ 
course  with  European  nations,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  much  greater  affinity 
with  them  than  the  people  of  Nu- 
kahiwa.  Cabri  was  so  little  pleased 
with  either  the  men  or  the  women, 
that  he  could  not  resolve  to  live 
among  them,  and  earnestly  en¬ 
treated  Captain  Krusenstern,  who 
would  have  set  him  on  shore  here, 
to  carry  him  on  to  Kamschatka, 
The  language  of  Owhyhee  seems 
to  differ  very  much  from  that  of 
Nukahiwa,  since  Cabri,  who  spoke  ' 
the  lgttcr  fluently,  could  not  make 
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himself  understood  here/  By  the 
assistance  of  some  English  words 
we  succeeded  better. 

“  The  canoes  of  these  islands  are 
light,  and  very  neatly  constructed  ; 
they  prove  that  the  people  ha  ye 
made  a  much  greater  progress  in 
naval  architecture  than  those  of 
Nukahiwa;  they  go  out  to  sea  in 
them  many  miles.  The  coast,  in 
the  part  about  which  we  cruised, 
is  pleasant  and  well-cultivated  :  we 
observed  many  groves  of  bananas 
and  cocoa-nuts.  Our  attention  was 
particularly  attracted  by  the  majes¬ 
tic  mountain  Mowna  Roa.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  former*  observations,  its 
point  should  be  two  thousand  live 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  toises 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  our 
indefatigable  astronomer,  Doctor 
Horner,  calculated  it  at  only  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
four. 

**  This  lofty  mountain,  which  is 
between  three  and  four  hundred 
toises  higher  than  the  Peak  of  Te- 
neriffe,  rises  so  gradually  from  the 
sea-shore  to  its  summit,  that  it  has 
a  very  remarkable  and  most  pleas¬ 
ing  appearance;  in  no  other  place 
can  any  one  ascend  to  so  great  a 
height  with  so  little  difficulty .  A 
pan  of  this  facility  arises  from  the 
warmth  of  the  climate;  since,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  great  height,  even 
the  very  summit  scarcely  reaches 
the  snow  mark  at  so  short  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  equator.  At  the 
time  of  year  when  we  saw  it,  the 
summit  was  entirely  free  from  snow. 
How  many  unknown  plants  might 
here  be  discovered,  and  what  con- 
ti  ibutions  might  be  collected  to¬ 
wards  the  geography  and  natural 
history  ot  plants  !  It  were  much  to 
be  wished  that  some  zealous  liatu- 
ta.iaL  would  remain  at  least  a  year 


upon  this  island  to  study  these  sub¬ 
jects. 

We  quitted  Owhyhee  on  the 
10th  of  June,  without  having  been 
able  to  obtain  the  least  information 
with  respect  to  the  present  state  of 
the  island.  As  I  afterwards  passed 
the  winter  ©f  1805  and  1806  upon 
the  north- west  coast  of  America,  I 
had  then  an  opportunity  of  learning 
some  particulars,  which  will  per¬ 
haps  be  better  given  in  tips  place. 

The  group  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  very  commodious  for  all 
ships  going  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
or  to  Kamschatka,  to  touch  at ;  it 
has  very  secure  bays.  Here  may 
be  procured  abundance  of  swine, 
bread-fruit,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts, 
taro,  yams,  batatas,  salt,  wood,  wa¬ 
ter,  and  other  things  particularly 
desirable  for  ship  stores.  The  ships 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
touch  here  almost  every  year,  in 
their  way  to  the  north  west  coast 
of  their  continent.  The  object  of 
these  voyages  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  to  collect  the  sea-otter  skins, 
which  are  so  highly  valued  by- the 
Chinese,  and  carry  them  to  Canton. 
For  these  skins  they  give  iron 
wares,  cloth,  knives,  hatchets, 
kitchen  utensils,  rice,  molasses, 
biscuit,  powder,  and  flints.  This 
trade  has  been  carried  on  princi¬ 
pally,  since  the  English,  as  well  as 
the  Spaniards,  have  deserted  Noot- 
ka  Sound,  and  given  up  their  for¬ 
mer  establishments  there.  The 
exchange  must  be  extremely  profit¬ 
able,  since  not  less  than  seven  or 
eight  ships  annually  go  to  Nootka, 
Queen  Charlotte’s,  and  Norfolk 
Sound.  If  they  do  not  get  a  good 
cargo  of  sea-otter  skins  for  Canton, 
they  go  in  October  or  November  to 
Columber  j'iyer,  or  more  commonly 
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to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  winter 
there,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  the 
beginning  of  March  to  go  again  to 
the  north-west  coast,  and  complete 
their  lading. 

“  The  number  of  ships  that  visit 
Caracacoa  Bay,  and  the  intercourse 
that  takes  place  between  them  and 
the  natives,  has  had  already  so 
great  an  influence  upon  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  these  islands,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  have  advanced  in  it 
with  giant  strides,  and  Owhyhee  is 
likely  to  take  the  lead  among  the 
South  Sea  islands,  in  becoming  a 
polished  and  civilized  country. 

“  Their  king,  Tomooraah,  from 
his  constant  intercourse  with  the 
sea-officers  of  the  American  States, 
and  particularly  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Young  and  Mr  Davie, 
who  hai7e  already  lived  with  him 
some  years,  and  are,  as  it  were,  his 
ministers,  has  introduced  many 
European  customs,  and  has  brought 
the  English  language  so  much  into 
use,  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  any  rank  or  distinction 
can  now  speak  English.  Tomoo- 
mah  has  found  means  to  subject  all 
the  islands  to  his  jurisdiction,  so 
that  he  is  become  sole  sovereign  of 
the  whole  group.  He  was '  soon 
made  to  comprehend  the  value  of 
silver,  and  to  prefer  selling  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  country  to  the  ships 
that  visited  it  for  Spanish  dollars  or 
piasters.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  a 
tolerable  sum  together,  he  bought  a 
ship  of  an  American  merchant,  and 
manned  it  partly  with  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  and  partly  with  foreign  sailors, 
of  whom  there  are  many  now  living 
in  Owhyhee.  The  seamen  of  the 
United  States  like  so  well  to  revel 
in  a  superfluity  of  the  productions 
of  nature  without  much  labour,  and 
to  have  handsomeyoung girlsat  their 
disposal,  that  a  ship  scarcely  ever 


touches  here  without  leaving  one  or 
more  of  its  sailors  behind ;  the  king, 
however,  will  not  permit  any  one 
to  stay  who  has  not  a  good  charac¬ 
ter  from  his  captain.  Through  the 
instruction  of  these  guests,  the 
islanders  are  become  very  fond  of  a 
seafaring  life,  and  they  make  excel¬ 
lent  sailors.  While  I  was  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  I  saw 
and  talked  with  several  natives  of 
Owhyhee  serving  as  sailors  onboard 
vessels  from  Boston,  who  received 
as  pay  ten  or  twelve  piasters  per 
month, 

ie  1  hey  have  got  to  make  cor¬ 
dage  of  all  kinds,  and  fishing  nets 
in  so  much  perfection  in  Owhyhee, 
probably  from  the  threads  of  the 
phormium  verax ,  that  ships  are 
supplied  with  them,  and  they  are 
considered  as  more  durable  for 
tackling  than  the  European  cord¬ 
age. 

Tomoomab,  in  every  thing  he 
does,  shews  a  strong  understanding, 
and  great  activity  of  mind.  He  has 
increased  his  power  at  sea  so  much 
within  a  short  time,  that  in  the  year 
1806  he  had  fifteen  ships  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  among  which  were  some 
three  masted  vessels,  brigs,  and 
cutters.  In  the  same  year  he  made 
known  to  the  agent  of  the  Russio- 
American  trading  company.  Von 
Baranoff,  at  New  Archangel  in 
Norfolk  Sound,  that  he  understood 
from  persons  trading  to  that  coast 
how  much  the  Russian  establish¬ 
ment  had  sometimes  suffered  in 
winter  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions; 
that  he 'would  therefore  gladly  send 
a  ship  every  year  with  swine,  salt, 
batatas,  and  other  articles  of  food, 
if  they  would  in  exchange  let  him 
have  sea-otter  skins  ■  at  a  fair  price ; 
and  these  he  purposed  to  send  upon 
speculation  to  Canton. 

“  But  the  thing  which  more  than 
.  any 
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any  other  occupies  bis  attention  is 
ship-building,  and  he  already  can 
point  out  with  great  accuracy  and 
judgment  the  excellencies  and  faults 
in  the  construction  of  a  vessel.  All 
tools  and  implements  belonging  to 
ship-building  are  therefore  consi¬ 
dered  by  him  as  of  particular  va¬ 
lue,  and  are  the  most  advantageous 
articles  of  traffic  that  can  be  carried 
to  the  island.  Any  sailor,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  a  ship  carpenter, 
is  particularly  welcome ;  he  is  im¬ 
mediately  presented  with  lands, 
and  almost  any  thing  that  he  wants. 

“  A  few  years  ago  a  most  extra* 


ordinary  and  valuable  discovery  was 
made  at  Owhyhee,  of  a  sort  of  wood 
growing  there,  which  it  is  said  the 
worms,  that  do  so  much  mischief 
in  these  waters  by  boring  into  the 
ships,  will  not  touch.  This,  if  ever 
duly  established,  v  ill  render  the 
sheathing  vessels  with  copper,  an 
otherwise  absolutely  necessary  pre¬ 
caution,  wholly  superfluous.  Among* 
the  products  of  Owhyhee  is  the 
sugar-cane.  If  this  were  culti¬ 
vated  to  any  degree  of  perfection, 
in  time  Kamschalka,  and  indeed  all 
Siberia,  might  be  supplied  with 
sugar  from  hence.” 
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TN  this  way  did  we  pass  se- 
JL  Vf-ral  months  in  the  place 
assigned  us  at  Megasaki,  shut  up 
under  locks  and  bolts.  We  had 
scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the 
Japanese,  for  even  the  interpreters 
could  not  visit  us  without  a  special 
permission  from  the  governor;  they 
came  therefore  but  seldom,  and  not 
unless  urged  to  it  by  particular  bu¬ 
siness.  Our  principal  occupation 
during  this  time  was  to  clear  the 
ship,  to  bring  the  presents  on  shore, 
and  to  unpack  and  set  them  in  or¬ 
der.  The  repairs  of  the  ship  be¬ 
sides  occupied  our  attention ;  and, 
strange  enough,  whatever  was  want¬ 
ed  in  this  way  we  might  ask  for  free¬ 
ly,  and  it  was  brought  immediately. 
As  to  every  thing  else,  provisions 
excepted,  we  could  not  make  any 
purchase  without  asking  permission 
of  the  governor,  and  this  was  often 
refused,  or  il  granted,  not  without 

'  I  ‘  ■  •  J  • ,  i  »  ; 


great  difficulty  ;  even  such  trifles 
as  a  live  bird  or  a  tobacco-pipe  were 
sometimes  refused.  Provisions  of 
every  kind  were  furnished  us  free 
of  expense.  We  were  put  off  with 
fair  words  from  one  month  to  ano¬ 
ther.  All  possible  freedom  was 
promised  us  as  soon  as  the  answer 
should  be  received  from  Jedo,  with 
a  free  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations. 

“  After  waiting  about  two  months, 
the  arrival  of  a  Great  man  or  mes¬ 
senger  from  Jedo  was  announced  to 
us,  when  the  whole  matter  seemed 
immediately  to  assume  a  new  face. 
Our  hopes  of  a  journey  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  diminished  every  day  \  the  inter¬ 
preters  examined  more  minutely 
than  before  into  the  progress  made 
in  repairing  the  ship,  and  at  length 
nothing  remained  but  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  establish  a  friendly 
intercourse  of  trade.  ”  '  1 
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!(  He  who  would  put  himself  in 
our  place  can  yet  have  but  a  very 
imperfect  idea  how  disagreeable  we 
found  our  situation.  After  en¬ 
countering  many  storms,  and  ex¬ 
periencing  much  inconvenience,  we 
had  at  last  reached  an  interesting 
foreign  country,  where  we  hoped  to 
be  received,  if  not  as  friends,  at  least 
as  strangers  of  distinction,  entitled 
to  all  possible  deference  and  respect. 
Instead  of  this,  we  were  treated  as 
criminals  or  state  prisoners,  con¬ 
fined  in  a  place  at  the  utmost  not 
exceeding  a  hundred  paces  in  the 
square,  where  we  were  locked  up 
and  watched  on  every  side.  This 
was  equally  hard  and  unjust. 

“  Spring  was  now  coming  on  : 
all  nature  began  to  be  alive,  and  we 
were  shut  out  entirely  from  the 
view  of  so  charming  a. spectacle  by’ 
immense  barricadoes  of  bamboo 
canes  5 — being  deprived  besides  of 
our  arms,  we  were  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  this  suspicious  nation. 
AH  means  of  exerting  ouiselves  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  know¬ 
ledge  were  precluded,  so  that  the 
mind  grew  contracted  for  want  of 
freedom  and  a  wider  range  in  which 
it  might  expand  itself.  The  fish 
alone  brought  to  us  as  provisions 
afforded  an  object  of  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  by  secret  promises  we 
at  length  prevailed  upon  our  cater¬ 
er  to  bring  us  every  lime  different 
hinds  of  fish  :  with  these,  Coun¬ 
sellor  Tijesius  and  myself  sometimes 
entertained  ourselves  very  agreeably. 
We  were  not  only  precluded  from 
all  purchases,  but  were  equally  pro¬ 
hibited  making  the  most  trifling 
present  to  any  Japanese.  Some  in¬ 
significant  objects,  such  as  Indian 
ink,  a  couple  of  pictures,  some  fans, 
tobacco-pipes,  &c.  were  brought  us 
secretly  by  such  of  the  interpreters 

as  were  the  most  in  our  confidence : 

t>  '  7  •  .  :»f  t.i  ' 


but  in  so  doing  they  incurred  the 
risk  of  an  examination  ;  and  if  they 
had  been  detected  their  lives  would 
probably  have  atoned  the  misde¬ 
meanour. 

t(  On  the  27th  of  March,  to  our 
great  joy,  it  was  announced  to  us 
in  due  form  on  the  part  of  the 
governor,  that  the  Great  Man  from 
Jedo,  with  the  emperor’s  answer, 
was  expected  at  Nangasaki  in  two 
days.  From  our  guards  we  learnt 
on  the  thirtieth  that  this  bearer  of 
his  master’s  pleasure  had  been  in 
the  town  several  days,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  2d  of  April  that  the 
intelligence  of  his  arrival  was  com¬ 
municated  to  us.  We  also  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  a  long  time 
since  we  had  seen  any  interpreters. 
At  length  on  the  third,  some  ap¬ 
peared,  who,  besides  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Great  Man,  invited 
the  ambassador  to  an  audience  the 
next  day  at  the  governor’s  house  : 
they  said,  moreover,  that  they  were 
commissioned  to  regulate  the  cere¬ 
monies  proper  to  be  observed  upon 
the  occasion. 

<e  On  this  subject  they  informed 
the  ambassador  that  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  at  eight  o’clock,  an  Opperban- 
jos  would  come  to  conduct  him  to 
the  governor’s  house.  As  the  way 
by  water  was  the  shortest,  it  was 
proposed  that  he  should  go  in  the 
Prince  of  Fisi’s  barge  to  the  great 
stairs  of  Ochatto  (the  Muscle), 
where  he  would  be  received  by  a 
civil  and  military  guard,  and  from 
thence  he  would  proceed  to  the  go- 
verner’s  in  a  large  Norimon  or 
Sedan-chair,  accompanied  by  seve¬ 
ral  Great  Men .  This  distinction, 
however,  must  be  confined  to  him 
alone,  the  officers  of  his  train  must 
go  on  foot.  They  assured  him, 
that  the  Norimon  was  very  roomy 
and  convenient,  and  that  this  mode 

of 
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of  conveyance  was  confined  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Dai'mios,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  arrived  at  the  governor’s 
house,  he  would  be  introduced  into 
a  separate  chamber  by  himself,  and 
the  officers  of  his  train  into  another, 
there  to  rest  till  the  opening  of  the 
audience.  We  observed  that  they 
avoided  making  use  of  the  term 
nvait.  This  was  all,  they  said,  done 
from  particular  respect,  as  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  country  that 
Great  Men  should  at  all  times  be 
separated  from  the  inferior  servants 
of  the  government.  The  ambassa¬ 
dor,  however,  begged  to  decline  this 
distinction,  and  requested  that  his 
officers  might  be  in  the  same  apart¬ 
ment  with  himself. 

In  the  Hall  of  Audience,  the 
interpreters  proceeded,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  alone  could  be  permitted  to 
enter,  since  this  was  a  place  sacred 
only  to  the  very  greatest  people  of 
the  country  3  and  the  Dutch  never 
were  allowed  to  come  farther  than 
the  antichamber.  To  this  jhe  am¬ 
bassador  made  many  objections,  and 
after  much  discussion,  this  point, 
together  with  the  request  not  to  be 
separated  from  his  officers,  were 
committed  to  writing,  and  reserved 
for  the  governor’s  decision. 

“  As  to  the  question  of  compli¬ 
ments,  the  Japanese  required  that 
the  ambassador,  according  to  the 
customs  or  their  country,  should 
kneel  to  the  governor  and  to  the 
representatives  of  the  emperor,  and 
then  bow  the  head,  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  mentioned,  as  a  cus¬ 
tomary  token,  of  respect.  Both 
tnese  things  the  ambassador  refused, 
and  declared  that  he  would  salute 
these  Great  Men  only  after  the 
European  fashion,  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  would  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  his  own  emperor.  With 


much  difficulty,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  this  point  was 
conceded  to  him.  The  interpreters 
farther  desired  to  know  in  what 
position  the  ambassador  would  re¬ 
main  during  the  audience.  As,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  oriental  custom,  the 
use  of  chairs  was  unknown  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  the  people  sat,  or  rather 
knelt,  upon  the  carpets  or  mats, 
they  hoped  he  would  find  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  comply  with  this  fashion, 
one  which  the  greatest  princes  in 
the  country  were  bound  to  observe, 
and  that  he  would,  like  the  Great 
Man  from  Jedo  and  the  governor, 
kneel  upon  soft  stuffed  straw  mats. 
This  the  ambassador  at  first  refused, 
saying,  that  he  would  stand  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  would  do  in  the 
presence  of  his  own  emperor :  on 
being  repeatedly  urged  upon  the 
subject,  however,  and  on  being  as¬ 
sured  that  this  would  be  the  most 
disrespectful  thing  he  could  possi¬ 
bly  do,  he  consented  to  lie  down 
with  his  feet  stretched  out  side¬ 
ways.  The  interpreters  also  in- 
treated  that  the  ambassador  would 
not  think  of  wearing  bis  sword  in 
the  Hall  of  Audience,  assuring  him 
that  notwithstanding  the  Great  Peo¬ 
ple,  as  he  had  seen,  usually  wear 
two  swords,  they  were  always  laid 
aside  in  that  place.  After  many 
animadversions,  the  ambassador 
yielded  this  point,  assuring  the  in¬ 
terpreters  that  he  did  so  only  as  a 
proof  of  his  great  respect  for  the 
Emperor  of  Japan. 

“  The  persons  selected  to  attend 
the  ambassador  to  the  audience  were 
Major  Von  Friderici,  Counsellor 
Von  Fosse,  Captain  Foedoroff, 
Lieutenant  Koscheleff,  and  myself. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  the  Ja¬ 
panese  consent  that  the  guard  of 
honour,  with  their  muskets,  should 
attend  :  the  utmost  to  be  obtained 
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was,  that  a  soldier  should  carry 
the  Imperial  Russian  standard  be¬ 
hind  the  ambassador  as  a  mark  of 
distinction.  In  the  evening  the 
interpreters  came  with  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  answer,  that  the  cavaliers  of 
the  embassy  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  same  apartment  with 
the  ambassador ;  and  two  of  them 
should  be  admitted  with  him  into 
the  Hall  of  Audience. 

“  On  the  4th  of  April,  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  the  Banjos  and  in¬ 
terpreters  appeared.  The  Prince  of 
Fisi’s  barge,  decorated  with  flags 
and  hangings  of  silk  and  cotton, 
received  the  ambassador  and  his 
train.  A  number  of  smaller  boats, 
all  carrying  the  flags  of  Fisi,  accom¬ 
panied  it. 

Arrived  at  the  stairs  of  Ochat- 
to,  we  landed,  and  his  excellency, 
was  received  by  several  Japanese  of 
great  distinction.  A  numerous  ci¬ 
vil  guard  was  in  waiting  here, 
bearing  many  insignia  of  honour, 
and  all  were  kneeling  in  rows  one 
behind  the  other.  The  houses,  as 
well  by  the  water-side  as  all  round 
the  place,  with  the  fortresses  and 
guard-houses,  were  covered  with 
hangings,  on  which  were  the  im¬ 
perial  arms  and  those  of  Fisi,  so  that 
we  could  see  nothing  of  the  houses 
or  the  people,  nor  could  they  see 
any  thing  of  us :  here  and  there 
only  we  saw  a  head,  urged  on  by 
irresistible  curiosity,  peeping  from 
behind  the  hangings.  We  were, 
however,  in  the  main,  unseen  by 
the  inhabitants,  while  our  own  eyes 
were  equally  restrained  from  mak¬ 
ing  our  observations  upon  them  or 
their  town.  This  was  not  only 
the  case  at  the  landing  place,  but 
in  all  the  principal  streets,  through 
which  we  passed,  and  if  in  some 
of  the  cross  streets,  the  hangings 
did  not  cover  the  houses  entirely, 
their  place  was  supplied  by  straw- 


mats  or  trellis- work.  The  reason 
of  this,  the  interpreters  told  us,  was,, 
that  the  common  people  might  be 
kept  off,  since  they  were  not  wor¬ 
thy  to  see  so  Great  a  Alan  as  the 
ambassador  face  to  face. 

“  When  we  had  landed  upon  the 
great  place  of  Ochatto,  our  proces¬ 
sion  was  arranged  in  the  following 
order.  First  marched  about  forty  per¬ 
sons  of  various  ranks,  among  whom 
were  several  Banjos,  every  one  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  attendant :  next  fol¬ 
lowed  six  Imperial  soldiers  without 
their  muskets,  but  ca frying  long 
staves:  after  them  came  the  Nori- 
mon,  in  which  was  the  ambassador: 
it  was  carried  by  four  persons,  and 
followed  by  the  standard-bearer 
carrying  the  Imperial  Russian 
standard  :  then  came  the  cavaliers 
of  the  embassy,  with  a  number  of 
civil  magistrates  and  interpreters: 
afterwards  a  guard  of  sixteen  or 
twenty  Japanese  soldiers,  with  an 
officer  on  horseback  :  and  lastly,  a 
great  number  of  inferior  officers  of 
state  and  magistrates,  with  a  long 
train  of  servants. 

“  The  procession  passed  through 
several  streets,  the  names  of  which 
were,  taking  them  in  the  order  that 
they  came,  Hokowra  Mass,  Omuru 
Mass,Mottofacata  Mass,  Foru  Mass, 
Honkose  Mass,  Bun  go  Mass,  Sa- 
tura  Mass,  Kaschijamma  Mass, 
Jooscba  Mass  :  at  the  end  of  the 
latter  is  the  governor’s  house.  In 
all  the  streets  were  guard- houses 
ornamented  with  garlands,  some 
smaller,  seme  larger,  some  with  a 
civil,  some  with  a  military  guara. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  clean,  with 
wide  kennels  on  each  side  to  carry 
off  the  water,  but  are  not  all  paved. 
Some  have  a  single  row  of  small 
stones,  others  of  large  square  ones, 
down  the  middle.  Of  the  houses, 
as  1  have  already  said,  we  could  see 
little  or  nothing :  they  are  chiefly 
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„cf  wood,  only  one  story  high,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  trellis-work 
about  the  windows  and  doors. 

“  At  the  door  of  the  governor’s 
house  we  were  all  obliged,  the  am¬ 
bassador  not  excepted,  to  take  off 
our  shoes,  that  we  might  not  dirty 
the  straw  mats,  or  the  finely  var¬ 
nished  floors.  This  is  an  universal 
custom,  and  did  not  now  appear 
surprising  to  us,  as  we  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  see  the  Banjos 
and  interpreters  come  into  our 
room  at  Megasaki  without  their 
shoes. 

“  A  vast  number  of  officers  were 
in  attendance  at  the  governor’s  house 
both  within  and  without.  We  weie 
carried  through  a  long  and  wide 
corridor,  the  floor  of  which  was 
highly  varnished,  into  an  apartment, 
which,  like  our’s  at  Megasaki,  was 
covered  with  fine  straw  matting  : 
the  walls  were  ornamented  with 
landscapes  extremely  well  executed, 
but  there  was  no  kind  of  household 
furniture,  such  as  tables,  chairs, 
benches,  or  the  like  :  all  the  wood¬ 
work  about  the  doors  and  windows 
was  finely  polished  and  varnished. 
The  light  came  through  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  corridors.  Glass  windows  are 
a  thing  not  to  be  seen  in  Japan  ; 
thin  paper  stretched  over  the  win¬ 
dow-frames  supplies  their  place.  In 
the  midst  of  the  apartment  to  which 
wre  were  now  conducted  were  im¬ 
plements  for  smoking,  consisting  of 
pipes,  tobacco-boxes,  pans  for 
lighted  coal,  and  spitting  vessels. 
A  large  pcJrcelain  spitting  vase  stood 
in  one  corner  of  the  room.  When 
we  had  finished  smoking,  tea  was 
b; ought  us  without  sugar  :  the  cups 
•were  of  porcelain,  but  massive,  hea¬ 
vy,  of  ugly  forms,  and  ill  painted; 
the  tea  \\  as,  according  to  the  o'ene- 
ral  judgment  of  our  company,  by 
no  means  good. 


“  After  a  short  half-hour  the  am¬ 
bassador,  was  introduced  into  the 
Hall  of  Audience,  whither  he  was 
accompanied  by  Major  Von  Fride- 
rici  and  Lieutenant  KoschelefF.  The 
representative  of  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
peror,  and  the  governor,  were  kneel¬ 
ing  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  behind  them  were  several  per¬ 
sons  holding  their  swords  crossed, 
high  over  their  heads.  Thus  it 
appeared  that  an  untruth  was  told 
to  the  ambassador,  when  he  was 
assured  that  no  swords  were  al¬ 
lowed  at  the  audience.  The  am¬ 
bassador  and  the  officers  saluted  the 
Great  Men  according  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fashion,  after  which  they  re¬ 
treated  about  six  paces,  and  the 
interpreters  knelt  on  each  side  of 
them.  All  round  the  hall  were 
ranged  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  persons  of  the  country. 

“  The  first  questions  asked  by  the 
governor  of  the  ambassador  were, 
Why,  and  for  what  purpose,  lie 
had  come  to  Japan  ?  Why  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  had  written  to  the 
Emperor  cf  Japan,  since  Lieutenant 
Laxamann  had  been  explicitly  in¬ 
formed  that  this  was  forbidden,  as 
contrary  to  the  customs  and  laws  of 
the  country,  and  as  absolutely  in¬ 
consistent  with  propriety  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  Lieutenant  Laxmann  had  failed 
in  making  this  known,  and  whether 
be  was  still  alive?  The  governor 
then  remarked,  that  though  in  the 
permission  that  had  been  produced 
leave  v/as  given  for  a  trading  vessel 
from  Russia  (o  come  to  Nangasaki 
tor  mercantile  purposes,  no  mention 
whatever  was  made  of  an  embassy. 
He  concluded  with  asking  the  rea¬ 
son  why  no  use  had  been  made  of 
this  permission  till  after  such  a  lapse 
of  years  ?  and  why,  having  been 
so  long  neglected,  it  was  at  last 
brought  forwards  ?  The  audience 
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broke  up  about  one  o’clock,  when 
we  returned  to  Megasaki  in  the  same 
order  that  we  had  corne. 

“  In  the  evening  some  interpre¬ 
ters  came  to  tell  the  ambassador 
that  he  might  have  a  second  au¬ 
dience  the  following  day,  if  he 
wished  it.  The  proposal  was  ac¬ 
cepted  y  but  at  half-past  seven  in 
the  morning  it  rained  so  hard  that 
we  all  thought  the  audience  must 
be  postponed.  About  nine,  how¬ 
ever,  the  weather  besran  to  clear, 
and  some  Opperbanjos,  with  the 
interpreters,  came  to  escort  us  to 
the  governor’s.  We  were  ready  to 
accompany  them}  but  the  ambas¬ 
sador  thought  it  right  to  remark, 
that  his  officers  could  not  go  on 
foot,  as  the  day  before,  since  the 
streets  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  rain,  be  extremely  dirty,  and' 
the  governor’s  house  was  quite  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.  To  this 
the  Opperbanjos  at  first  made  many 
objections,  but  at  length  they  dis¬ 
patched  some  persons  to  the  gover¬ 
nor,  to  lay  the  matter  before  him, 
and  to  desire  that  Norimons  might 
be  prepared  for  the  cavaliers  of  the 
embassy,  while  we  were  going  by 
water  from  Megasaki  to  Ochatto. 
At  the  latter  place,  however,  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  two  hours  on 
board  the  barge  before  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  five  Norimons 
were  ready  for  the  officers.  A  very 
heavy  shower  had  fallen  in  the 
mean  time,  accompanied  by  thun¬ 
der  j  but  the  barge  was  so  /  well 
sheltered  that  we  felt  no  inconve¬ 
nience  from  it :  we  very  tranquilly 
par:ook  of  the  tea  and  pipes  which 
had  been  prepared  for  us. 

“  The  captain  of  the  barge  was 
extiemely  polite  and  courteous.  He 
wrote  down  the  name  of  his  guests, 
to  keep  them,  he  said,  as  a  lasting 
memorial  in  his  family  of  the  ho¬ 


nour  he  had  received.  We  were 
not  less  observant  of  every  thing 
around  than  the  Japanese  were  of 
us,  and  remarked,  among  other 
things,  a  man  who  concealed  him¬ 
self  behind  some  of  his  countrymen, 
and  seemed  occupied  in  drawing. 
We  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with 
confidence,  and  entreated  him  to 
shew  us,  without  fear  or  diffidence, 
the  interesting  objects  on  which  he 
was  employed.  He  ventured  upon 
this  to  exhibit  his  works,  and  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
talents  displayed  in  them.  He  had 
in  a  short  time  taken  a  sketch  of 
every  thing  remarkable  which  he 
saw  about  him;  as,  for  instance, 
the  three-cornered  hat  with  feathers, 
worn  by  the  ambassador,  his  star, 
and  the  ribband  of  his  order,  with 
the  different  insignia  about  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  officers }  their  sabres, 
their  swords,  and  the  scabbards} 
their  buttons,  scarfs,  and  keys  of 
office  as  chamberlains,  their  watch- 
strings  and  seals.  The  celerity  and 
address  with  which  he  sketched, 
almost  at  a  glance,  so  many  objects 
entirely  new  to  him,  was  beyond 
the  talents  of  most  European  artists ■; 
for  they  were  done  with  Indian  ink, 
on  the  fine  Chinese  silk-paper,  as  it 
is  called  5  and  what  steadiness  in. 
the  strokes,  what  lightness  of  pencil 
must  be  required,  to  give  the  proper 
expression  in  drawing  with  such 
materials !  The  time  that  we  were 
detained  here  must  have  been  of 
the  greatest  value  to  this  man. 

“  About  twelve  o’clock  we  were 
informed  that  the  Norimons  were 
all  ready }  the  procession,  therefore, 
immediately  began  to  move  for¬ 
wards,  precisely  in  the  same  order 
as  the  day  before,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  being  in  these 
vehicles  instead  of  going  on  foot. 
The  place,  the  houses,  the  streets 
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were  abo  all  in  a  like  manner  bung 
with  tapestries  and  matting. 
x  “  Scarcely  had  we  arrived  at  the 
governor’s  house  before  the  ambas¬ 
sador  was  invited  to  the  audience, 
whither  he  went,  accompanied  by 
Counsellor  Fosse  and  Captain  Foe- 
deroff.  He  soon  returned  to  us, 
bringing  in  his  hand  a  large  roll  of 
paper,  which  had  been  given  him 
with  great  ceremony,  and  with  a 
request  that  he  would  have  it  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  interpreters.  These 
latter  held  up  the  roll  to  their  fore¬ 
heads,  bowing  their  heads  with  pro¬ 
found  respect,  and  then  opening  it 
with  a  sort  of  awe,  said  :  f  This  is 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  favour 
shewn  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to 
the  Russian  ambassador  :  the  paper 
contains  nothing  but  friendship ; 
but  since  it  is  written  in  the  Japa¬ 
nese  language,  we  are  commis¬ 
sioned  to  explain,  orally,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  its  contents.  In 
the  sequel  all  will  be  faithfully 
translated,  and  committed  to  writ¬ 
ing,  that  it  may  be  understood  with 
the  utmost  accuracy.  This  will  be 
no  trifling  or  easy  task ;  for  the 
paper  is  full  of  deep  thought,  and 
written  with  much  attention  and 
profound  learning.’ 

tc  They  then  proceeded  to  make 
known  to  us  the  principal  articles, 
which  were  as  follows.  4  In  former 
times,  ships  of  all  nations  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  freely  to  Japan,  and 
the  Japanese  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  foreign  countries  with  equal 
freedom.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  however,  an  emperor  had 
strictly  enjoined  his  successors  ne¬ 
ver  to  let  the  Japanese  quit  the 
country,  and  only  to  permit  the 
Chinese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Island  Riukiu,  with 
the  Coreans,  to  come  to  Japan. 
For  many  years  the  trade  with  the 


latter  had  been  broken  off,  and  only 
that  with  the  Chinese  and  Dutch 
had  been  kept  up.  Since  that 
epoch  several  foreign  nations  had, 
at  various  times,  endeavoured  to 
establish  an  intercourse  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  commerce  with  Japan  $ 
they  were  always,  however,  re¬ 
pulsed,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
established  prohibition,  and  because 
it  was  held  dangerous  to  form  ties 
of  friendship  with  an  unknown  fo¬ 
reign  power,  which  could  not  be 
founded  on  any  basis  of  equality.’ 

“  The  interpreters  here  made  a 
pause,  and  then  proceeded.  ‘  Friend¬ 
ship,’  they  said,  f  is  like  a  chain, 
which,  when  destined  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  end,  must  consist  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  number  of  links.  If  one 
member,  however,  be  particularly 
strong,  and  the  others  dispropor- 
tionally  weak,  the  latter  must  of 
necessity,  by  use,  be  soon  broken. 
The  chain  of  friendship  can  never, 
therefore,  be  otherwise  than  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  .weak  members 
included  in  it. 

<e  f  Thirteen  years  before,’  they 
continued,  *  a  Russian  ship,  with 
Lieutenant  Laxmann,  came  to  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  a  second  was  now  arrived 
with  an  ambassador  from  the  great 
Russian  Emperor.  That  the  one 
should  be  received  with  forbearance, 
and  the  other  witlr friendship,  could 
be  permitted,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  would  gladly  do  whatever  was 
in  his  power,  consistently  with  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  laws  ;  he  could  and 
would,  therefore,  consider  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  second  Russian  ship  as 
a  proof  of  the  great  friendship 
borne  him  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

“  *  This  powerful  monarch  had 
sent  him  an  ambassador  with  a 
number  of  costly  presents.  If  they 
were  accepted,  the  Emperor  of  Ja¬ 
pan 
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pan  must,  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  country,  which  are  considered 
as  laws,  send  an  ambassador  with 
presents  of  equal  value  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia.  But  as  there  is  a 
strict  prohibition  against  either  the 
inhabitants,  or  the  ships  quitting 
the  country,  and  Japan  is  besides  so 
poor,  that  it  is  impossible  to  return 
presents  to  any  thing  like  an  equi¬ 
valent,  it  is  wholly  out  of  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  power  to  receive  either  the 
ambassador  or  the  presents. 

“  *  Japan  has  no  great  wants, 
and  has  therefore  little  occasion  for 
foreign  productions :  her  few  real 
wants,  as  well  as  those  that  she  has 
contracted  by  custom,  are  richly 
supplied  by  the  Dutch  and  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  luxuries  are  things  she 
does  not  wish  to  see  introduced. 
It  would  besides  be  very  difficult 
to  establish  an  extensive  trade,  since 
that  must,  almost  of  necessity, 
occasion  frequent  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  common  people  and  the 
foreign  sailors  ;  and  this  is  a  thing 
strictly  prohibited.’ 

“  The  ambassador  now  made  many 
protestations  that  he  did  not  come 
with  any  idea  of  receiving  presents 
in  return  for  what  he  had  brought 3 
and  added,  that  if  the  emperor 
would  not  accept  any  presents,  he 
must  insist  upon  paying  for  the 
provisions,  and  materials  for  repair¬ 
ing  the  ship,  with  which  we  had 
been  furnished.  To  this  the  Japa¬ 
nese  answered,  that  these  were  not 
presents:  the  provisions  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  support  of  life,  ^nd  the 
other  was  only  assistance  imparted 
in  a  case  of  need :  to  give  both 
freely  was  a  duty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time  they  in¬ 
formed  us!  that  the  emperor  had 
issued  a  particular  order  to  supply 
the  ship  with  provisions  for  two 
months  of  every  sort  that  we  deemed 
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expsdientordesired.  He  had  ordered 
besides,  two  thousand  sacks  of  salt 
of  thirty  pounds  each,  and  a  hundred 
sacks  of  rice  of  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
pounds  each,  with  two  thousand 
bundles  of  the  finest  Japanese  raw 
silk,  to  be  given  us  3  the  two  former 
were  for  the  crew,  the  latter  for  the 
officers.  These  the  ambassador  re¬ 
fused,  saying,  that  if  the  emperor 
declined  accepting  his  presents,  he 
could  not  possibly  accept  the  articles 
offered. 

While  these  discussions  were 
going  on,  pipes  had  been  brought 
us,  and  tea  without  sugar,  with 
some  sugared  things  as  refresh¬ 
ments.  The  latter  were  upon  sepa¬ 
rate  sheets  of  paper  for  each  per¬ 
son,  and  consisted  of  a  variety  of 
articles  bound  together  with  a 
sugar-work,  which  had  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  very  pretty  striped 
ribband. 

“  After  the  interpreters  had  ex¬ 
plained  the  emperor’s  pleasure,  they 
brought  a  small  roll  of  paper,  which 
W’as  addressed  by  the  governor  to 
the  ambassador.  Its  principal  con¬ 
tents  were,  to  recommend  that  our 
ship,  immediately  on  leaving  the 
harbour,  should  stand  out  to  sea  to 
a  considerable  distance,  as  the  coast, 
upon  account  of  the  rocks  and  fre¬ 
quent  storms,  was  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  3  and  to  request,  that  if  in 
future  any  Japanese  should  be 
t  mown  upon  the  Russian  coasts, 
they  might  be  consigned  to  the 
Dutch,  who  would  transport  them 
to  Batavia,  whence  they  might  easily 
return  to  Japan. 

“  Our  audience  being  now  at  an 
end,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  carried  back  in  the  Norimons 
to  Ochatto,  but  without  any  train, 
and  thence  proceeded  by  water  to 
Megasaki.  The  whole  day  was 
very  cloudy,  with  some  heavy  show¬ 
ers 
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ers  of  rain,  which  only  contributed 
to  increase  the  gloom  in  our  minds 
created  by  our  disappointment.  As 
it  was  doubtful  whether  our  au¬ 
dience  might  not  be  protracted  to  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening,  prepara¬ 
tions  had  been  made  for  illuminat¬ 
ing  all  the  streets  through  which 
we  were  to  pass :  at  every  four  or 
five  paces  a  post  of  about  two  feet 
high  was  stuck  into  the  ground, 
to  which  was  fastened  a  paper  lan¬ 
tern. 

“  On  the  sixth,  the  interpreters 
came  to  talk  once  more  with  the 
ambassador,  in  the  name  of  the  go¬ 
vernor,  about  the  provisions  and  the 
silk.  They  assured  us  that  the 
governor  could  not  do  any  thing  in 
the  affair  from  his  own  judgment; 
he  must  obey  the  emperor’s  orders  ; 
and  if  the  ambassador  persisted  in 
refusing  the  things  offered,  he  must 
send  a  courier  to  Jedo  to  signify  as 
much,  which  would  prolong  our 
stay  at  least  two  months.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  obtain  our  liberty,  his 
excellency  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
silk  and  provisions.  The  interpre¬ 
ters  then  asked  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  have  his  au¬ 
dience  for  taking  leave  the  next 
day,  or  whether  he  would  defer 
it  for  some  days.  The  ambassa¬ 
dor  chose  the  first,  that  he  might 
quit  Japan  as  soon  as  possible. 

“  Towards  noon,  therefore,  on 
the  /th  of  April,  we  passed  again 
through  the  streets  of  Nangasaki ; 
they  were  ornamented  as  before 
with  hangings,  and  beset  with 
guards.  As  it  rained  very  hard,  we 
were  each  provided  with  a  new 
umbrella  when  we  arrived  at  Ochat- 
to,  and  were  carried  in  our  Nori- 
mons. 

‘  4  he  audience  consisted  in  a 
reciprocal  exchange  of  compliments 
and  friendly  adieus.  We  were  then 


conducted  into  an  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment,  where  were  the  two  thou¬ 
sand  bundles  of  silk  sent  by  the  em¬ 
peror.  The  interpreters  assured  us 
that  it  would  have  been  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  piece  of  ill  fortune  to  them 
if  the  ambassador  had  not  permitted 
the  officers  to  accept  this  present* 
since  they  would  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  ill  interpreted  the 
emperor’s  orders,  and  this  is  a  very 
heavy  crime;  they  were  therefore 
eloquent  in  their  acknowledgments 
for  the  ambassador's  condescen¬ 
sion. 

“  Thus  ended  our  extraordinary 
embassy  to  Japan.  Nothing  now 
remained  for  us  but  to  repack  the 
presents  destined  for  the  emperor  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  return  them 
on  board  the  ship,  and  to  proceed 
•with  the  utmost  dispatch  in  all 
other  preparations  for  our  departure. 
While  we  were  proceeding  in  them, 
we  once  more  made  an  attempt  to 
gain  permission  for  visiting  the 
Dutch  at  Desima,  and  one  of  the 
temples  in  or  about  Nangasaki,  but 
we  could  not  succeed  in  either. 

“  After  very  urgent  and  repeated 
solicitations,  the  ambassador  did  at 
length  obtain  leave  to  make  seven 
of  the  principal  interpreters  a  tri¬ 
fling  present  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  trouble  we  had  given  them; 
and  the  governor  at  length  con¬ 
sented  to  accept,  as  remembrances, 
the  little  pocket  globe,  with  some 
maps  and  sketches  of  the  different 
nations  that  compose  the  Russian 
empire. 

The  utmost  exertions  were  now 
made  to  get  the  ship  ready  for  sail¬ 
ing  with  all  possible  dispatch  ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  Japanese  were 
not  a  little  astonished,  when  on 
the  sixteenth  we  announced  that 
every  thing  was  ready  for  our  de¬ 
parture. 
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*  A  a  voyage  from  England 

11.  of  twenty  weeks,  we  landed 
here  on  the  2()th  of  this  month,  in 
a  thick  fog,  which  presaged  the 
coming  on  of  the  rainy-season  in  this 
part  of  India.  On  the  new  bunder , 
or  pier,  we  found  palankeens  wait¬ 
ing  to  convey  us  from  the  shore. 
These  palankeens  are  litters,  in  which 
one  may  either  lie  down  or  sit  up- 
righlywith  windowsand  slidingdoors: 
the  modern  ones  are  little  carriages, 
without  wheels,  those  anciently 
used  were  of  a  different  form, 
and  consisted  of  a  bed  or  sofa,  over 
which  was  an  arch  just  high  enough 
to  admit  of  sitting  upright;  it  was 
decorated  with  gold  or  silver  bells 
and  fringes,  and  had  a  curtain  to 
draw  occasionally  over  the  whole. 
The  palakcen-bearers  are  here  called 
hamauls  (a  word  signifying  carrier)  ; 
they  for  the  most  part  wear  no¬ 
thing  but  a  turban,  and  a  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  a  degree 
of  nakedness  which  does  not  shock 
one,  owing  to  the  dark  colour  of 
the  skin,  which,  as  it  is  unusual  to 
European  eyes,  has  the  effect  of 
dress.  These  people  come  chiefly 
from  the  Mahratta  country,  and  are 
of  the  cooinbce  or  agricultural  caste. 
Their  wages  are  seven  or  eight  ru¬ 
pees  a  month;  they  are  a  hardy 
race,  an  1,  if  trusted,  honest,  but 
otherwise  they  consider  theff  inno¬ 
cent,  if  not  meritorious. 

*'  Leaving  the  bunder  we  crossed 
the  esplanade,  which  presented  a 
gay  and  interesting  scene,  being 
ciowded  with  people  in  carriage's, 
on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  A 
painter  might  have  studied  al!  the 
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varieties  of  attitude  and  motion  in 
the  picturesque  figures  of  the  koolies 
employed  in  washing  at  their  ap¬ 
propriate  tanks  or  wells,  which  are 
numerous  on  the  esplanade,  each 
tank  being  surrounded  by  broad 
stones,  where  groupes  of  men  and 
women  are  continually  employed  in 
beating  the  linen,  while  the  better 
sort  of  native  women,  in  their  grace¬ 
ful  costume,  reminding  one  of  an¬ 
tique  sculptures,  are  employed  in 
drawing,  tilling,  or  carrying  water 
from  the  neighbouring  wells.  The 
Hindoo  women  wear  a  short  bod- 
dice  with  half  sleeves,  which  fastens 
behind,  and  is  generally  made  of 
coloured  brocade.  The  shalie  or 
sarie,  a  long  piece  of  coloured  silk 
or  cotton,  is  wrapped  round  the 
waist  in  form  of  a  petticoat,  which 
leaves  part  of  one  leg  bare,  while 
the  other  is  covered  to  the  ancle 
with  long  and  graceful  folds,  ga¬ 
thered  up  in  front',  so  as  to  leave 
one  end  of  the  shalie  to  cross  the 
breast,  and  form  a  drapery,  which 
is  sometimes  thrown  over  the  head 
ns  a  veil.  The  Mussulman  and  Par- 
see  women  have  .nearly  the  same 
clothing,  in  addition  to  which  they 
wear  long  loose  trowsers  The  hair 
is  drawn  back  from  the  face,  where 
the  roots  are  often  stained  red,  and 
fastened  in  a  knot  behind.  1  he 
hands  and  feet  of  the  native  women 
are  in  general  delicately  shaped,  and 
are  covered  with  rings  and  bangles 
or  bracelets,  which  sometimes  con¬ 
ceal  the  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow, 
and  the  leg  as  far  as  the  calf.  As 
the  food,  lodging,  and  dress  of  the 
lower  class  of  natives  cost  very  l.ttie, 
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it  is  common  to  see  both  the  men 
and'  women  adorned  with  massy 
rings  and  chains  of  gold  and  silver, 
round  their  necks,  arms,  waists,  and 
legs,  and  the  toes  and  fingers  decked 
with  fine  filigree  rings,  while  the 
ears  and  nose  are  hung  with  pearls 
or  precious  stones.  The  vanity  of 
parents  sometimes  leads  them  to 
dress  their  children,  even  while  in¬ 
fants,  in  this  manner,  which  affords 
a  temptation,  not  always  resisted, 
to  murder  these  helpless  creatures 
for  the  sake  of  their  ornaments  or 
joys.  The  custom  of  laying  out  the 
whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
their  wealth,  in  ornaments  for  the 
person,  has  probably  arisen  among 
the  natives  of  India  from  the  miser¬ 
able  state  of  society  for  so  many 
ages.  Where  the  people  were  daily 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  barbarous 
armies,  it  was  natural  to  endeavour 
to  keep  their  little  wealth  in  that 
form  in  which  it  could  with  most 
ease  be  conveyed  out  of  the  reach 
of  plunderers:  for  this  purpose, 
jewels  were  certainly  the  best  adapt¬ 
ed  ;  and  though  the  necessity  for 
the  practice  has  in  a  great  measure 
ceased,  custom,  which  has  periiaps 
more  influence  in  India  than  in  any 
other  country,  continues  it. 

On  entering  the  Black  Town, 
which  is  built  in  a  coco-nut  wood, 
I  could  not  help  remarking  the 
amazing  populousness  of  this  small 
island  ;  the  streets  appear  so  crowded 
with  men,  women,  and  children, 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  the 
quiet  bullock  hacJcrays ,  or  native 
carriages,  to  get  along  without  do¬ 
ing  mischief;  much  less  the  furi¬ 
ously  driving  coaches  of  the  rich 
natives,  who  pride  themselves  upon 
the  speed  of  their  horses,  which  are 
111012  remarkable  for  beanty  and  for 
swiftness  than  for  strength.  I  was 
informed  that  Bombay  contains  up- 
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wards  of  two  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  The  Europeans  are  as 
nothing  in  this  number,  the  Parsecs 
front  six  to  eight  thousand,  the 
Mussulmans  nearly  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  remainder  are  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Hindoos,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  about  three  or  four  thousand 
Jews,  who  long  passed  in  Bombay, 
for  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  governed 
by  a  magistrate  called  the  cazy  of 
Israel;  they  willingly  eat  and  con¬ 
verse  with  the  Mussulmans.  A 
number  of  them  are  embodiedamong 
the  marine  sepoys,  but  most  of 
them  are  low  traders.  The  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  rich  natives  are  sur- 
rounded  by  virandas,  equally  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard  against  the  intempe¬ 
rate  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  mon¬ 
soon  rains  ;  they  are  generally 
painted  in  flowers  and  leaves  of  a 
green  or  red  colour ;  those  of  the 
Hindoos  have  usually  some  of  the 
fables  of  their  mythology  repre¬ 
sented  on  their  walls.  The  houses 
are  necessarily  of  great  extent,  be¬ 
cause,  if  a  man  has  twenty  sons, 
they  all  continue  to  live  under  the 
same  roof  even  when  married;  and 
uncles,  brothers,  sons,  and  grand¬ 
sons,  remain  together  till  the  in¬ 
crease  of  numbers  actually  forces  a 
pait  of  the  family  to  seek  a  new 
dwelling.  The  lower  classes  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  small  huts, 
mostly  of  clay,  and  roofed  with 
cadjan ,  a  mat  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Palmyra,  or  coco-nut  tree, 
plaited  together.  Some  of  these 
huts  are  so  small,  that  they  only 
admit  of  a  man’s  sitting  upright  in 
them,  and  barely  shelter  his  feet 
when  he  lies  down.  There  is 
usually  a  small  garden  round  each 
house,  containing  a  few  herbs  and 
vegetables,  a  plaintain  tree,  and  a 
coco-nut  or  two.  The  coco-nut  is 
the  true  riches  of  a  native  Indian. 
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he  fruit  forms  a  chief  article  of 
rod  during  several  months  in  the 
sear,  and  from  it  the  oil  for  the 
imp  is  expressed,  after  being  dried 
i  the  sun.  The  fibrous  covering  of 
tie  nut  is  steeped,  and  becomes 
|ke  hemp,  though  more  harsh;  it 
;  then  called  coier,  and  is  used  for 
.raking  cordage  of  all  kinds.  The 
<irry,  or  toddy,  (which  is  a  juice 
;  rocured  from  the  tree,  by  making 
n  incision  in  the  bark  near  the  top, 
r  cutting  off  one  of  the  lower 
laves,  and  applying  an  earthen  pot 
o  the  aperture  in  the  bark,)  when 
istilled,  furnishes  arrack  ;  that 
rhich  flows  in  the  night  is  the' 
weetest,  and  drunk  before  sunrise, 

:  is  very  wholesome.  The  leaves 
over  the  houses,  and  two  of  them 
•laited  together  form  a  light  basket- 
vork  cloak,  which  the  peasants  wear 
n  the  rainy  season  while  transplaci¬ 
ng  the  rice.  When  no  longer  ea¬ 
table  of  yielding  fruit  or  tarry,  the 
vood  makes  excellent  water-pipes 
nd  joists  and  beams  for  houses. 
The  Palmyra,  another  tree  of  the 
amily  of  palms,  here  called  the 
1 rah ,  furnishes  the  best  leaves  for 
hatching,  and  the  dead  ones  serve 
or  fuel.  The  trunk  is  applied  to 
he  same  purposes  as  that  of  the 
•oco-nut,  and  is  said  to  resist  the 
stacks  of  the  white  ant.  The  brab 
trows  on  hills  and  stony  places. 
The  coco  requires  a  low  sandy  soil, 
md  much  water.  In  the  outskirts 
T  the  Black  Town  we  saw  the  fields 
already  flooded  for  the  rice;  they 
are  ploughed  in  this  state.  The 
olough  consists  of  a  piece  of  crooked 
'tick,  or  two  straight  pieces  joined, 
10  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle;  it  is 
sometimes  shod  with  iron,  but  most 
frequently  not;  it  is  drawn  by  ail 
ox  or  a  cow,  or  sometimes  both. 
The  buffaloes  make  good  draught 
,and  are  commonly  used  for 
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drawing  water;  the  other  cattle  art* 
of  the  kind  which  has  a  hump  on 
the  shoulders ;  they  are  used  by  the 
natives  to  draw  carriages  called 
laackrays,  to  which  they  are  only 
fastened  by  a  beam,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  pole,  and  lies  across  their 
necks;  they  use  no  traces. 

<f  As  there  is  but  one  tavern  in  Bom¬ 
bay,  and  as  that  is  by  no  means  fit  for 
the  reception  of  ladies,  the  hospitality 
of  the  British  inhabitants  is  always 
exercised  towards  new-comers,  till 
they  can  provide  a,  place  of  residence 
for  themselves.  We  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Sir  James  and  Lady  Mack¬ 
intosh,  at  Taralap  about  three  miles 
from  the  fort  and  town  of  Bombay » 
Sir  James  possesses  the  best  library 
that  ever  doubled  the  Cape.  It  is 
arranged  in  a  large  room  like  the 
cell  of  a  temple,  surrounded  with  a 
viranda  inclosed  by  Venetian  shut¬ 
ters,  which  admit  and  exclude  the 
light  and  air  at  pleasure.  As  the 
apartment  is  at  the  top  of  the  houser 
which  is  built  on  an  eminence,  it 
commands  on  ail  sides  charming- 
views;  in  short,  it  combines  all  the 
agremens  that  one  can  look  for  in  a 
place  of  studious  retirement,  and  we 
feel  its  value  doubly  from  having 
been  so  long  .confined  to  the  cabin 
of  a  frigate. 

“  August  iOth.— The  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  which  began  in  the  middle  of 
May,  still  continues,  but  we  have 
sometimes  intervals  of  several  days 
of  dry  fine  weather,  so  that  we 
have  been  able  to  visit  most  of  the 
villages  within  the  island  of  Bom¬ 
bay.  The  first  walk  we  took  was 
to  Mazagong,  a  dirty  Portuguese 
village,  putting  in  its  claim  fo  Chris¬ 
tianity,  chiefly  from  the  immense 
number  of  pigs  kept  there.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  shor<? 
between  two  bills,  on  one  of  which. 
K  2  in 
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is  Max  a  gong  house,  a  leading  mark 
into  the  harbour.  It  is  interesting 
to  the  admirers  of  sentimental  writ¬ 
ings,  as  the  house  from  which 
Sterne’s  Eliza  eloped,  and  perhaps 
may  call  forth  the  raptures  of  some 
future  pensive  traveller,  as  the  sight 
of  Anjengo  does  that  of  the  Abbe 
iUynal,  when  he  remembers  ‘  that 
it  is  the  birth-place  of  Eliza.’  Ma- 
zagong  has,  however,  more  solid 
claims  to  attention  3  it  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dock  for  small  ships,  and  is 
adorned  with  two  tolerably  hand¬ 
some  Romish  churches  j  but  iis  ce- 
ebrity  in  the  East  is  owing  to  its 
mangoes,  which  are  certainly  the 
best  fruit  I  ever  tasted.  The  parent 
tree,  from  which  all  those  of  this 
species  have  been  grafted,  is  ho¬ 
noured  during  the  fruit  season  by  a 
guard  of  sepoys;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Shhh  Jehan,  couriers  were  sta¬ 
tioned  between  Delhi  and  the  Mah- 
ratta  coast,  to  secure  an  abundant 
and  fresh  supply  of  mangoes  for  the 
royal  table. 

*'  Our  next  excursion  was  to 
Sion,  nine  miles  trom  the  fort  of 
Bombay,  and  at  the  opposite  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  island.  We  drove 
through  a  country  like  an  English 
park,  where  1  first  saw  the  banian, 
or  Indian  tig-tree.  It  is  a  large 
spreading  tree,  from  the  branches  of 
which  long  fibres  descend  to  the 
ground,  and  there  taking  root  be¬ 
come  new  trunks,  and  thus  spread 
over  a  very  great  space.  The  banian 
h  sacred*  and  is  usually  to  be  found 
near  the  Pagodas,  as  the  Europeans 
call  the  Hindoo  temples.  I  have 
seen  the  natives  walk  round  it  in 
token  ut  respect,  with  their  hands 
joined,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground ;  they  also  sprinkle  it  with 
red  and  yellow  dust,  and  strew  flow¬ 
ers  before  it ;  and  it  is  common  to 
fctfe  at  it*  root  stones  sculptured  with 


the  figures  of  some  of  the  minor; 
Hindoo  gods.  Sion  Fort  is  on  the 
top  of  a  small  conical  hill ;  it  com¬ 
mands  the  passage  from  Bombay  to 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Salsette, 
and  was  of  importance  while  the 
Mahrattas  possessed  that  island,  but 
it  now  only  serves  to  beautify  the 
scene.  It  is  manned  with  a  few 
invalids,  and  commanded  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Macpherson,  a  Highlander,  who 
was  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  on 
the  losing  side,  and  who,  at  the  aget 
of  forty,  came  to  Bombay  as  a  cadet  ; 
in  the  company’s  army.  He  retains - 
so  strong  a  recollection  of  his  early 
years*  that  when  the  Culloden,  with 
Sir  Edwaid  Pellevv’s  Mag,  was  in 
Bombay  harbour,  no  entreaties  could 
prevail  on  him  to  go  on  board  of* 
her, —  he  always  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  he  had  enough  of  Cul-  ■ 
lodem 

“  At  the  foot  of  the  little  hill  ofi 
Sion  is  a  causeway,  or  vellard,  which- 
was  built  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  pre¬ 
sent  governor,  across  a  small  arm 
of  the  sea,  which  separates  Bombay, 
and  Salsette.  It  is  well  constructed, 
of  stone,  and  has  a  draw-bridge  in 
the  middle,  but  it  is  too  narrow  for 
carriages  to  go  along  with  safety  in 
bad  weather  ,  however,  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  who  bring  in  the  daily  sup* 
plies  of  provisions  to  the  Bombay 
market  The  vellard  was  begun 
A.  D.  J/07,  and  finished  in  1805, 
at  the  expense  of  50,5/5  rupees,  a*. 
1  learnt  from  an  inscription  over  u 
small  house  at  the  end  next  Bom¬ 
bay,  where  a  guard  is  kept  to  pre-  1 
vent  the  introduction  of  contraband 
articles  from  Salsette,  which,  though 
under  the  English  government,  is 
still  subject  to  the  Mahratta  regula¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  taxes. 

“  From  Sion  we  went  to  Ma- 
haim,  passing  in  the  way  several 

neglected 
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>f»eglected  Portuguese  churches, 
'Mussulman  tombs,  and  Hindoo 
i  temples,  but  nothing  very  interest- 
ling  till  we  reached  the  coco-nut 
>wood  near  the  village,  where  there 
are  two  beautiful  temples,  with 
large  tanks  surrounded  by  trees. 

! These  tanks  are  the  great  luxuries 
of  the  natives;  one  sees  people  bath¬ 
ing  in  them  from  morning  till 
it  night,  all  ages  and  sexes  together; 

:  but  they  wear  as  much  clothing  in 
the  water  as  out  of  it  There  is  at 
Mahaim  a  Pit's  huller ,  or  Mussul¬ 
man  saint’s  tomb,  with  a  fine 
mosque  attached  to  it,  both  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  Mahometan 
family  of  the  Sooni  sect.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  church  at  Mahaim  is  close 

o 

to  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by 
trees.  Attached  to  it  there  is  a  col¬ 
lege  for  native  Catholic  priests ;  but 
those  who  pretend  to  learning, 
usually  study  at  Goa,  where  they 
learn  to  speak  barbarous  Latin,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  occasionally 
seeing  priests  from  Europe.  A  small 
premium  is  given  at  the  church  for 
every  native  child  who  is  baptized, 
consequently  a  number  of  Hindoo 
women  present  their  offspring  for 
that  purpose,  who  never  think  far¬ 
ther  of  Christianity. 

“  From  Mahaim  a  good  causeway 
leads  to  Parell,  the  governor’s  coun¬ 
try  house,  which  was  formerly  a 
i  Jesuits’  college.  It  is  said  that 
'  the  holy  fathers  employed  their 
(  penitents  in  the  construction  of  this 
i  work. 

v  “  August  15th. — A  longer  con- 
tinuance  of  line  weather  than  is 
;  usual  during  the  rainy  months, 

!  tempted  us  yesterday  to  go  to  Ma¬ 
labar  Point,  at  the  south-west  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  island,  formerly  a 
place  of  singular  sanctity,  and  where 
a  number  of  pilgrims  still  annually 
resort.  We  left  our  carriage  at  the 
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foot  of  the  hill,  and  ascended  a  long 
flight  of  irregular  steps  to  the  top. 
Near  the  summit  there  are  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  small  temples,  and  a  few 
Eramins’  houses,  whose  inhabitants 
generally  beg  from  the  passengers 
and  strangers  whom  business  or 
curiosity  lead  to  the  hill.  After 
walking  nearly  two  miles  through 
gardens,  or  rather  fields  of  vege¬ 
tables  we  came  to  a  small  lungato , 
or  garden-house,  at  the  point  of  the 
hill,  from  which  there  is,  I  think, 
the  finest  view  I  ever  saw.  The- 
whole  island  lay  to  the  north  and 
east,  beautifully  green  with  the 
young  rice,  varied  with  hills  and 
woods,  and  only  separated  from  Sal  - 
sette,  and  the  Mahratia  shore  by 
narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  while  the 
bay  and  harbour  to  the  south,  scat¬ 
tered  with  beautiful  woody  islands,, 
reflected  the  grand  monsoon  clouds, 
which,  as  they  rolled  along,  now 
hid  and  now  discovered  the  majestic 
forms  of  the  ghauts  on  the  main¬ 
land.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the 
bungalo  is  a  ruined  temple;  froiji 
what  remains,  it  must  have  been 
a  fine  specimen  of  Hindoo  architec¬ 
ture;  almost  every  stone  is  curi¬ 
ously  carved  wdth  groupes  of  fi¬ 
gures,  animals,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments.  Tradition  says  that  the 
Portuguese,  in  their  zeal  for  con¬ 
version,  pointed  cannon  against  this 
temple,  anti  destroyed  it  with  its 
gods  ;  its  widely  scattered  remains 
seem  to  countenance  the  report. 
Close  to  the  ruin  there  is  a  cleft  in 
a  rock,  so  narrow,  that  one  would 
wonder  how  a  child  could  get 
through  it,  nevertheless,  there  are 
multitudes  of  pilgrims  who  an¬ 
nually  come  to  force  themselves 
through,  as  a  certain  method  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  their  sins. 

“  Half  a  mile  from  the  old  tem¬ 
ple  I  saw  a  most  beautiful  village, 

entirely 
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entirely  inhabited  by  Bramins.  In 
the  centre  is  a  large  tank,  on 
the  banks  of  which  are  some  fine 
trees  and  high  pyramidical  pillars, 
which  are  lighted  up  on  festivals. 
A  broad  road  round  the  tank  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  the  temples,  which  are 
more  numerous  than  the  houses; 
they  are  mostly  dedicated  to  Siva, 
under  the  name  of  Mafia  Deo,  and 
to  his  wife  Parvati.  The  sacred 
bull  Nandi  is  placed  in  front  of  all 
Siva’s  temples  in  Bombay,  and  I 
have  generally  observed  a  tortoise 
at  his  feet.  The  Bramins  of  this 
village  speak  and  write  English ; 
the  young  men  are  mostly  parvoes , 
or  writers,  and  are  employed  in  the 
public  offices  and  merchants’ count¬ 
ing-houses,  while  the  elders  devote 
themselves  to  their  sacerdotal  du¬ 
ties,  and  the  study  of  the  Vedas; 
but  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
Bramins  of  Bombay  are  very  isno- 
rant,  even  with  regard  to  their  own 
sciences. 

The  road  from  Malabar  Hill 
to  the  Fort  of  Bombay  lies  along 
the  beach  of  Back-bay,  a  dangerous 
bay  formed  by  the  point  of  Mala¬ 
bar  on  one  side,  and  by  Old  Wo¬ 
man’s  Island,  or  Coulaba,  on  which 
is  the  light-house,  on  the  other.  The 
shore  is  the  general  burial-place  of 
all  classes  of  inhabitants.  That  of 
the  English  is  walled  in  and  well 
kept;  it  is  filled  with  pretty  monu¬ 
ments,  mostly  of  chunam,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  an  unread  inscription,  sa¬ 
cred  to  the  memory  of  those  who, 
to  use  the  oriental  style  *  had 
scarcdy  entered  the  garden  of  life, 
much  less  had  they  gathered  its 
flowers.’  Next  to  the  British  ce¬ 
metery  is  that  of  the  Portuguese, 
after  which  follow  those  of  the 
Armenians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Ma- 
hotnedans,  with  the  few  Hindoos 
who  bury  their  dead  in  regular  suc¬ 


cession  ;  they  are  all  overshadowed  1 
by  a  thick  coco-nut  wood,  and  the  tji 
ride  among  the  monuments,  placed  tji 
between  the  grove  and  the  sea,  i 
would  be  far  from  unpleasing,  were  ji 
it  not  that  the  tide  continually  washes 
in  the  skulls  and  bones  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos  who  are  burnt  on  the  beach  at 
low  water.  After  passing  the  bury-  h 
ing-grounds,  we  saw  several  pretty'  ! 
country  houses  along  the  sea-shore, 
as  we  approached  the  esplanade  in 
our  way  to  the  fort. 

“  The  Fort  of  Bombay  is  said  to 
be  too  large  to  be  defended,  if  ever 
an  European  enemy  should  effect  a 
landing  on  the  island,  and  no  part 
of  it  is  bomb-proof;  besides  which, 
the  native  houses  within  the  walls 
are  closely  crowded  together,  very 
high,  and  mostly  built  of  wood. 
The  fort  is  dirty,  hot,  and  disagree-  ! 
able,  particularly  tire  quarter  near  1 
the  bazar-gam,  owing  to  the  ruins  fj 
of  houses  which  were  burnt  down’  ! 
some  time  ago,  and  have  never  been 
removed;  but  new  buildings  are  in 
many  places  rising  on  the  broken  > 
fragments  of  the  old,  so  that  tbet  I 
streets  are  become  so  uneven  as  to 
render  it  disagreeable,  if  not  dan-  * 
gerous,  for  carriages  to  pass  through  ; 
them.  The  most  important  and,  l 
interesting  object  in  the  fort  is  the,  t 
dock-yard,  where  a  new  dock  is 
nearly  finished,  consisting  of  two 
basons,  in  the  inner  one  of  which  : 
there  is  already  a  seventy- four  gun  : 
ship  on  the  stocks.  The  old  dock 
is  still  serviceable,  though  much  out 
ot  repair,  and  too  small  to  admit  3 
large_  ship;  it  was  found  a  few  j| 
inches  too  short  to  receive  the  Blen-  ■; 
heim,  so  that  she  could  not  receive  j 
the  repairs  she  required  previous  to 
her  leaving  India.  The  new  dock 
is  said  to  be  complete  and  excellent 
in  it§  kind;  it  is  the  work  of  Capt.  . 
Coopep  of  the  company’s  engineers. 

There  3 
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'  There  is  a  steam-engine  for  pump- 
i  ing  it  dry,  the  only  one  on  the 
[  island.  Bombay  is  the  only  place 
in  the  East  where  the  rise  of  tide 
is  sufficient  to  construct  docks  on  a 
i  large  scale,  the  highest  spring-tides 
having  never  been  known  to  be 
above  seventeen  feet,  and  rarely 
more  than  fourteen.  The  docks 
are  the  company’s  property,  and  the 
King  pays  a  high  monthly  rent  for 
every  ship  taken  into  them.  Near 
them  is  the  castle,  now  used  as  an 
arsenal  ;  it  belongs  to  the  King, 
and  the  governor  of  Bombay  is  also 
styled  the  governor  of  the  King’s 
castle  of  Bombay.  The  harbour  is 
tilled  with  vessels  from  ail  nations, 
and  of  all  shapes,  but  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  foreigners  are  the 
Arabs.  Our  trade  with  them  con¬ 
sists  in  horses,  pearls,  coffee,  gums 
of  various  kinds,  honey,  and  ghee, 
which  is  butter  clarified  and  put 
into  leathern  jars.  Besides  these 
articles  from  Arabia,  the  Persian 
Gulf  also  furnishes  dried  fruits,  ot- 
tur  of  roses,  tobacco,  rose-water,  a 
small  quantity  of  Schiras  wine,  with 
a  few  articles  of  curiosity  and  iux.u- 
ry,  as  books,  worked  slippers,  and 
silk  shawls.  The  principal  export 
from  Bombay  is  raw  cotton,  which 
is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  subject 
province  of  Guzerat,  which  likewise 
supplies  us  with  wheat,  rice,  and 
cattle,  besides  vessels  of  earthen 
ware  and  metal  for  cooling  liquors, 
cornelians,  and  other  rare  stones. 
The  Laccadive  and  Maidive  islands 
furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of 
coco-nuts  for  oil  and  coier  for  cor¬ 
dage  ;  and  from  the  forests  of  Ma¬ 
labar  we  get  timber  and  various 
drugs  and  gums,  particularly  the 
Dammar,  which  is  used  here  for  all 
the  purposes  of  pitch,  in  return 
Tor  these  things,  we  furnish  British 
manufactures,  particularly  hardware. 
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and  a  variety  of  Chinese  articles, 
for  which  Bombay  is  the  great 
depot  on  this  side  of  India. 

“  While  in  the  fort  we  went  to. 
see  the  screwing-houses,  where  the 
bales  of  cotton  are  packed  to  go  on 
board  ship.  The  presses  consist  of 
a  square  frame,  in  which  the  cotton 
is  placed,  and  a  large  beam  of  great 
weight,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  powerful  screw.  This  screw  is 
worked  by  a  capstan,  in  a  chamber 
above,  to  each  bar  of  which  there 
*are  often  thirty  men,  so  that  there 
would  be  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  to  each  screw.  They  turn 
the  .screw  with  great  swiftness  at 
first,  shouting  the  whole  time,  the 
shouts  ending  in  something  like 
loud  groans,  as  the  labour  becomes 
heavier.  Hemp  is  packed  in  the 
.same  manner,  but  it  requires  to  be 
carefully  laid  in  the  press,  for  the 
fibres  are  apt  to  break  if  they  are 
bent. 

“  The  only  English  church  is  in 
the  fort;  it  is  large,  but  neither 
well  served  nor  attended.  The 
Portuguese  and  Armenian  churches 
are  numerous,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls,  and  there  are 
three  or  four  synagogues,  and 
mosques  and  temples  innumerable. 
The  largest  pagoda  in  Bombay  is  in 
the  Black  Town,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  fort.  It  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Morula  Devee,  or  the  Bom¬ 
bay  goddess,  who,  by  her  images 
and  attributes,  seems  to  be  Parvati, 
the  wife  of  Siva.  Within  a  large 
square,  inclosed  by  high  walls,  there 
is  a  beautiful  tank,  well  built  of 
freestone,  with  steps  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  bathers,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  water.  Bound  the 
tank  are  houses  for  the  Bramins, 
choultries  for  the  reception  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  temples  to  a  variety  of 
deities.  One  of  these  contains  a 
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well  carved  trimurti,  or  three- 
formed  god  ;  it  is  a  colossal  host  with 
three  faces,  or  rather  three  heads 
joined  together  ;  the  centre  repre¬ 
sents  Brama  the  creator,  the  face 
on  the  light  hand  Siva  the  destroyer, 
and  that  on  the  left  Vishnu  the 
preserver.  Offerings  of  rice,  fruit, 
miik,  and  flowers  are  daily  made  ter 
these  deities,  and  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  sprinkled  with  water.  The 
priests  are  of  an  olive  complexion, 
being  very  little  exposed  to  the  sun  ; 
their  dress  consists  of  a  linen  scarf 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  reach¬ 
ing'  nearly  to  the  ancles,  whose  folds 
fall  very  gracefully :  their  heads  are 
shaved,  excepting  the  crown,  where 
a  small  lock  of  hair  is  left;  and 
over  the  shoulder  hangs  the  brami- 
nical  thread  or  zenaar.  The  zenaar 
must  be  made  by  a  Bra  min  ;  it  is 
composed  of  three  cotton  threads, 
each  ninety-six  cubits,  (forty-eight 
yards)  long.  These  are  twisted 
together,  then  folded  in  three,  and 
again  twisted  ;  after  which  it  is 
folded  in  three  again  without  twist¬ 
ing,  and  a  knot  made  at  each  end  ; 
it  is  put  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hangs  down  upon  the  right  thigh. 
The  Bramins  assume  it  with  great 
ceremony  at  seven  years  old,  the 
Xetries  at  nine,  and  the  Vnisyas  at 
eleven.  In  the  English  settlements, 
when  the  Bramins  go  out  of  their 
houses,  they  usually  put  on  the  tur¬ 
ban  and  the  Mussulman  jamma  or 
gown.  1  saw  at  Momba  Dcvee’s 
temple  some  soidisant  holy  men  ; 
they  were  young  and  remarkably 
fat,  sprinkled  over  with  ashes,  and 
their  hair  was  matted  and  filthy. 
I  believe  they  had  no  clothing,  for, 
during  the  few  minutes  I  remained 
in  the  temple,  they  held  a  veil  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  stood  behind  the 
Bramins.  My  expectations  of  Hin¬ 
doo  innocence  and  virtue  are  fast 


giving  way,  and  I  fear  that,  evert 
among  the  Pariahs,  I  shall  not  find 
any  thing  like  St.  Pierre’s  Chau- 
miere  Indienne.  In  fact,  the  Pa¬ 
riahs  are  outcasts  so  despicable,  that 
a  Bramin  not  only  would  refuse  to 
instruct  them,  but  would  think  him¬ 
self  contaminated  by  praying  for 
them.  These  poor  creatures  are 
employed  in  the  lowest  and  most 
disgusting  offices  ;  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  in  any  town  or  vil¬ 
lage,  or  to  draw  water  from  the 
same  well  as  the  Hindoos..  It  \s 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  their  minds  are  degraded  in' 
proportion  to  their  personal  situa¬ 
tion.  Near  every  Hindoo  village 
there  is  commonly  a  hamlet  of  Fa- 
riahs,  whose  inhabitants  pay  a  small 
tax  to  the  kalkurvy,  or  village-col- 
lector,  for  permission  to  reside  near 
a  bazar  and  wells,  and  they  earn  a 
subsistence  by  acting  as  porters  and 
scavengers.  They  are  filthy  in  all 
their  habits,  and  do  not  scruple  to 
use  as  food  any  dead  animal  (hey 
find;  it  is  even  said  that,  in  souse 
places,  they  do  not  reject  human 
bodies. 

“  September  lpth  I8O9. — We 
have  spent  our  forenoon  to-day  very 
agreeably,  in  conversing  with  two 
well  informed  natives,  one  a  Hin¬ 
doo,  the  other  a  Mussulman.  They 
both  speak  English  well,  and  are 
thoroughly  informed  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  laws,  religion,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  their  own  nations.  The 
Pundit  Bapoogee  is  a  Brahmin  of 
the  Vedanti  sect;  he  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  giving  us  information 
concerning  the  mythology  of  the 
country,  though  he  is  very  careful 
to  convince  us  that  he  is  superior  to 
the  belief  of  the  popular  supersti¬ 
tions,  which  he  afr’e  ts  to  deride  as 
inventions  to  keep  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  cr,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
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inferior  castes,  in  subjection.  He 
is  a  man  of  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  elegant  in  his  person  and 
manners,  and  has  an  uncommon 
share  of  shrewdness  and  quickness 
of  perception.  I  find  him  of  the 
greatest  use  in  explaining  the  cus¬ 
toms,  prejudices,  and  belief  of  his 
countrymen,  and,  in  return,  I  do 
not  find  it  very  easy  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity  respecting  England,  to 
which  country  he  has  a  great  desire 
to  travel  were  it  not  for  the  fear 
of  losing  caste,  or  rather  the  pri¬ 
vileges  and  honours  attached  to  his 
own.  . 

Our  Mussulman  friend,  the 
Cazy  Shabab  o’dien  Mahary,  is  a 
sincere  Mahometan,  and  therefore  a 
great  bigot  5  however,  he  sometimes 
drinks  tea  with  us,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  eat  bread,  pastry,  and 
fruit  in  our  house.  He  is  only  two 
or  three  years  older  than  Bapoogee, 
and-though  I  doubt  if  his  natural 
parts  are  so  good,  he  is,  I  believe,  a 
man  of  more  learning  ;  his  manners 
are  correct  and  gentleman-like,  but 
not  so  refined  as  those  of  his  Hindoo 
friend.  He  accompanied  us  the 
other  day  to  several  mosques  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but,  as  they  only 
differ  from  each  other  in  size,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  describing  the 
largest.  It  is  a  square  building, 
capable  of  containing  five  or  six 
hundred  people,  supported  by  highly 
pointed  arches,  finished  with  cinque¬ 
foil  heads,  in  rows  from  the  front, 
which  is  opon.  The  only  interior 
ornament  is  a  plain  stone  pulpit, 
for  the  imaum  ;  the  outside  is 
adorned  with  carved  work  like  that 
of  the  Gothic  style.  The  whole 
building  is  raised  on  arches  over  a 
large  tank  of  excellent  water,  and 
surrounded  by  a  paved  court,  in 
which  there  are  a  few  tombs.  At¬ 
tached  to  each  mosque  there  is  a 
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school  where  Arabic  is  taught ;  the 
master  only  attending  to  the  elder 
boys,  while  the  others  are  taught  by 
their  more  advanced  school-fellows. 
Instead  of  books,  there  are  alphabets 
and  sentences  painted  on  wood  for 
the  younger  scholars. 

<(  My  sister  and  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Shahab  o’dien’s  harem,  but  could 
by  no  means  prevail  on  the  cazy  to 
admit  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  our 
family.  In  the  lower  part  of  his 
house  we  saw  a  number  of  Mussul¬ 
mans  sitting  cross-legged,  with 
cushions  at  their  backs,  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  apartments,  perfectly  idle,  rarely 
even  speaking,  and  seeming  hardly 
able  to  exert  themselves  so  far  as  to 
put  the  betel  into  their  mouths. 
We  ascended  to  the  women’s  apart¬ 
ment  by  a  ladder,  which  is  removed 
when  not  in  immediate  use,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ladies  from  escaping,  and 
were  received  by  the  cazy’s  wife’s 
mother,  a  fine  old  woman  dressed 
in  white,  and  without  any  orna¬ 
ments,  as  becomes  a  widow.  Sha¬ 
hab  o’dien’s  mother,  and  the  rest  of 
his  father’s  widows,  were  first  pre¬ 
sented,  then  Fatima  his  wife,  to 
whom  our  visit  was  paid,  and  after¬ 
wards  his  sisters,  some  of  them  fine 
lively  young  women.  They  all 
crowded  round  us  to  examine  our 
dress,  and  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  composed.  They  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  our  wearing  so  few  orna¬ 
ments,  but  we  told  them  it  was  the 
custom  of  out  country,  and  they 
replied  that  it  was  good.  I  was 
not  sorry  that  they  so  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  their  curiosity,  as  it  gave  us 
a  better  opportunity  of  gratifying 
our  own.  The  apartment  in  which 
we  were  received  was  about  twenty- 
feet  square,  and  rather  low.  Bound 
it  were  smaller  rooms,  most  of  them 
crowded  with  small  beds,  with  white 
muslin  curtains ,  these  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly 
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ticularly  clean,  .and  the  whole 
suite  seemed  close  and  disagreeable. 
Most  of  the  women  were  becom¬ 
ingly  dressed.  Fatima's  arms,  legs, 
and  neck,  were  covered  with  rings 
and  chains  3  her  fingers  and  toes 
were  loaded  with  rings ;  her  head 
was  surrounded  with  a  fillet  of 
pearls,  some  strings  of  which  crossed 
it  several  ways,  and  confined  the 
hair,  which  was  knotted  up  be¬ 
hind.  On  her  forehead  hung  a 
cluster  of  coloured  stones,  from 
which  depended  a  large  pearl,  and 
round  her  face  small  strings  of  pearl 
bung  at  equal  distances.  Her  ear¬ 
rings  were  very  beautiful ;  but  I  do 
not  like  the  custom  of  boring  the 
hem  of  the  ear,  and  studding  it  all 
round  with  joys,  nor  could  even 
Fatima’s  beautiful  face  reconcile  me 
to  the  nose-jewel.  Her  large  black 
eyes,  the  chesme  ahoo ,  stag  eyes,  of 
the  eastern  poets,  were  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  black  streaks 
with  which  they  were  adorned  and 
lengthened  out  at  the  cornets ;  and 
the  palms  of  her  hands,  the  soles 
of  her  feet,  and  her  nails,  were^ 
stained  with  kinna,  a  plant,  the 
juice  of  whose  seeds  is  of  a  deep  red 
colour. 

Fatima’s  manner  is  modest, 
gentle,  and  indolent.  Before  her 
husband  she  neither  lifts  her  eyes 
nor  speaks,  and  hardly  moves  with¬ 
out  permission  from  the  elder  ladies 
of  the  harem.  She  presented  us 
with  perfumed  sherbet,  fruit,  and 
sweetmeats,  chiefly  made  of  ghee, 
poppy-seeds,  and  sugar.  Some  of 
them  were  tolerably  good,  but  it 
required  all  my  good  manners  to 
swallow  others.  Prepared  as  I  was 
to  expect  very  little  from  Mussul¬ 
man  ladies,  I  could  not  help  being 
shocked  to  sec  them  so  totally  void 
of  cultivation  as  I  found  them. 
1  ho  mutter  their  prayers,  and  some 


of  them  read  the  koran,  but  not  one 
in  a  thousand  understands  it.  Still 
fewer  can  read  their  own  language, 
or  write  at  all,  and  the  only  work 
they  do  is  a  little  embroidery.  They 
thread  beads,  plait  coloured  threads, 
sleep,  quarrel,  make  pastry,  and 
chew  betel,  in  the  same  daily  round ; 
and  it  is  only  at  a  death,  a  birth,  or 
a  marriage,  that  the  monotony  of 
their  lives  is  ever  interrupted.  When 
I  took  leave,  1  was  presented  with 
flowers  and  paung,  (chunam  and 
betel-nut  wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  an 
aromatic  plant,)  and  sprinkled  with 
rose-water.  ‘ 

M  As  visits  in  the  East  are  matters 
of  ceremony,  not  of  kindness,  they 
are  considered  as  a  burden  on  the 
visitor,  from  which  the  person  vi¬ 
sited  relieves  him,  as  soon  as  he  is 
satisfied  with  his  company,  by  or¬ 
dering  refreshments,  or  offering  the 
paung,  which  is  a  signal  to  depart. 
The  highest  affront  one  can  offer-  to 
an  Oriental,  is  to  refuse  his  betel. 
Bernier  tells  a  story  of  a  young  no¬ 
ble  who,  to  prove  his  loyalty,  took 
and  swallowed  the  paung  from 
Shah  Jehan,  though  he  knew  it  to 
be  poisoned. 

October  20th.  —  Having  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  receiving 
and  returning  the  visits  of  all  the 
settlement,  I  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  most  of  the  European 
houses ;  and  as  I  think  our  own  the 
most  agreeable  residence  I  have 
seen,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 
description  of  it,  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  an  Indian  dwelling.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  on  the  west  side  of  Bombay, 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  island.  On  the  summit 
are  the  ruins  of  a  bungalo,  once 
inhabited  by  Ragabboy,  during  his 
exile  from  Poonah,  which,  with  the 
clefts  in  the  surrounding  rocks,  af¬ 
ford 
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ford  shelter  to  a  few  half-starved 
hyenas,  who  do  no  other  mischief 
than  stealing  poultry  and  kids,  and 
to  innumerable  jackalls,  whose 
barking  in  the  night  is  the  greatest, 

I  had  almost  said  the  only,  incon¬ 
venience  we  feel  here  as  to  situa¬ 
tion.  The  bases  of  the  rocks  are 
concealed  by  the  wood,  which  reaches 
quite  down  to  the  plain,  and  is 
composed  of  the  brab,  the  tamarind, 
and  mango  trees,  while  here  and 
there  a  little  space  is  cleared  for  a 
garden,  in  which  there  are  usually 
two  or  three  gardeners  houses.  In 
our  walk  last  night,  we  discovered 
one  of  these  little  hill  colonies, 
which  had  till  then  escaped  our  ob¬ 
servation.  We  found,  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hut,  three  very  pretty  children 
playing  round  their  grandmother, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  ground  in  a 
little  viranda  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  grinding  rice  for  the  evening 
meal  of  the  family.  The  mill  con¬ 
sists  of  two  round  fiat  stones,  in  the 
lower  one  of  which  there  is  a  groove 
to  let  out  the  flour ;  the  middle  of 
the  upper  one  is  inserted  into  a  hol¬ 
low  in  the  other,  and  is  turned  by  a 
wooden  peg  stuck  into  it,  about  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  from  the  edge. 
Three  or  four  goats,  with  their  kids, 
were  tied  to  stakes  round  the  door, 
and  a  few  fowls  were  running  about 
in  the  garden.  We  sat  by  the  old 
woman  while  she  made  her  bread, 
but  at  a  sufficient  distance  not  to 
pollute  her  cooking  utensils  or  her 
fire.  Every  vessel  she  used,  though 
apparently  clean  before,  she  care¬ 
fully  washed,  and  then  mixed  her 
rice-flour  with  milk,  water,  and 
salt,  when  she  beat  it  between  the 
palms  of  her  hands  till  it  was  round 
and  thin-,  and  baked  it  on  a  round 
iron  plate,  such  as  is  used  in  Scot¬ 
land  for  oat-cakes.  Resides  these 
cakes  she  prepared  a  few  beads  of 


maize,  by  rubbing  off  the  chaff,  and 
laying  them  in  the  lire  to  roast  for 
the  family  supper.  At  the  •  next 
hut,  the  woman  was  grinding  mis- 
sala  or  curry  stuff,  on  a  fiat  smooth 
stone,  with  another  shaped  like  a 
rolling-pin.  Less  than  a  English 
halfpenny  procures  enough  of  tur¬ 
meric,  spice,  salt,  and  ghee,  to  sea¬ 
son  the  whole  of  the  rice  eaten  in  a 
day  by  a  labourer,  his  wife,  and  five 
or  six  children  ;  the  vegetables  and 
acids  he  requires  are  found  in  every 
hedge.  The  '>frry  was  cooked  with 
as  much  cleanliness  as  the  bread, 
and  the  inside  of  both  the  huts  was 
beautifully  neat.  In  one  corner  in 
each  a  large  stone,  with  red  powder 
sprinkled  on  it,  stood  as  a  household 
god  ,  and  before  it  were  laid  a  few 
grains  of  rice  and  a  coco-nut  as  of¬ 
ferings. 

“  But  to  return  to  the  description 
of  the  house.  You  enter  it  at  one 
end  of  a  viranda,  which  goes  round 
four  sides  of  a  large  square  hall 
where  we  dine.  On  each  side  of 
the  inner  apartment  are  large  glass 
doors  and  windows,  so  that  we  can 
admit  or  exclude  the  air  as  we 
please.  The  viranda  keeps  off  the 
too  great  glare  of  the  sun,  and  affords 
a  dry  walk  during  the  rainy  season. 
It  is  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
one  side  of  it  is  one  hundred  feet 
long;  the  roof  is  supported  by  low 
arches,  which  are  open  to  the  gar- 
don.  At  one  angle  of  the  square 
formed  by  the  viranda  is  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  which  has  likewise  51 
viranda  on  three  sides,  the  fourth 
having  a  large  bow-window  over¬ 
looking  the  garden,  The  offices 
are  connected  with  the  house  by  a 
covered  passage,  and  are  concealed 
by  thick  shrubbery.  Most  of  the 
country  houses  in  Bombay  have  but 
one  story;  ours  has  two.  The  bed¬ 
rooms  above  are  well  lighted  and 
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aired,  and  have  glass  windows 
within  the  Venetian  shutters,  which 
are  only  used  in  the  rainy  season, 
or  during  the  land  winds,  which  are 
cold  and  dry,  and  are  said  to  give 
rheumatisms  and  cramps,  with 
swelling,  if  they  blow  upon  one 
while  sleeping-  Our  garden  is  de¬ 
lightful  ;  the  walks  are  cut  in  the 
wood  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
covered  with  small  sea-shells  from 
the  beach  of  Back  Bay,  instead  of 
gravel,  which,  besides  the  advantage 
of  drying  quickly  in  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  are  said  to  keep  off  snakes, 
whose  skins  are  easily  wounded  by 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  broken  shells. 
On  each  side  of  the  walks  are  ledges 
of  brick,  cbunamed  over,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  destroyed  by  the 
monsoon  rains.  We  are  always 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the  fan¬ 
like  heads  of  the  palmyras,  whose 
tall  columnar  stems  afford  a  free 
passage  to  the  air,  and  serve  to  sup¬ 
port  an  innumerable  variety  of  pa¬ 
rasite  and  creeping  plants,  which 
decorate  their  rough  bark  with  the 
gayest  hues,  vying  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  shrubs  which  flourish  beneath, 
and  affording  shelter  to  birds  more 
beautiful  than  themselves.  Some  of 
these  build  in  the  sweet-scented 
champaka  and  the  mango ;  and  one, 
small  as  the  humming-bird,  fixes  its 
curious  nest  to  the  pointed  tips  of 
the  palmyra  leaf,  to  secure  its  young 
from  the  tree-snake,  while  flights 
of  paroquets  daily  visit  the  fruit- 
trees,  and  with  their  shrill  voices 
hail  the  rising  sun,  joined  by  the 
mina,  the  kokeela,  and  a  few  other 
birds  of  song. 

‘ f  At  <  he  lowest  part  of  the  garden 
f>  a  long  broad  walk,  on  each  side 
ot  which  grow  vines,  pamplemouses, 
tigs,  and  other  fruits,  among  which 
is  the  jumboo,  a  species  of  rose- 
apple,  with  its  flowers,  like  crimson 


tassels,  covering  every  part  of  the 
stem.  Our  grapes  are  excellent, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  make  an  arti¬ 
ficial  winter  for  them,  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  setting  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rainy  season,  which 
would  destroy  if.  Every  leafy  branch 
is  cut  off,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
the  stump,  and  one  or  two  leading 
branches;  the  roots  are  then  laid 
bare  and  dry  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  compost  of 
fish,  dead  weeds,  and  earth,  is  heaped 
round  them,  the  holes  filled  up, 
and  the  plants  daily  watered. 

“  At  o?*e  end  of  this  walk  are 
cbnnam  seats,  under  some  fine 
spreading  trees,  with  the  fruit-walk 
to  the  right  hand,  and  to  the  left 
flower-beds  filled  with  jasmine, roses, 
and  tuberoses;  while  the  plumbago 
rosea,  the  red  and  white  ixoras,  with 
the  scarlet  wild  mulberry,  and  the 
oleander,  mingle  their  gay  colours 
with  the  delicate  white  of  the  moon- 
flower  and  the  mogree.  The  beauty 
and  fertility  of  this  charming  gar¬ 
den  is  kept  up  by  constant  watering 
from  a  fine  well  near  the  house. 
The  water  is  raised  by  a  wheel 
worked  by  a  buffaio ;  over  the  wheel 
two  bands  of  rope  pass,  to  each  of 
which  are  tied  earthen  pots,  about 
three  or  four  feet  from  each  other, 
which  dip  into  the  water  as  the 
wheel  turns  them  to  the  bottom, 
and  empty  themselves  as  they  go 
round,  into  a  trough,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  chunam  canals,  leading  to 
reservoirs  in  different  parts  of  the 
garden.  In  short,  this  would  be  a 
little  paradise,  but  for  the  reptiles 
peculiar  to  the  climate.  One  of 
them,  a  white  worm  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  fine  bobbin,  gets  under  the 
skin,  and  grows  to  the  length  of 
two  or  three  feet.  Dr.  Kier  thinks 
the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  skin 
by  the  wind  and  rain,  as  they  are 
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seldom  found  to  attack  those  who 
never  expose  their  legs  or  feet  to 
the  external  air,  and  generally  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  rainy  monsoon.  If  they 
are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  flesh, 
or  if  they  are  broken  in  taking  out, 
they  occasion  unpleasant  sores.  The 
native  barbers  extract  them  very 
dexterously  with  a  sharp  pointed 
instrument,  with  which  they  first 
remove  the  skin,  then  gradually  dig 
till  they  seize  the  animal’s  head, 
which  they  fasten  to  a  quill,  round 
which  they  roll  the  worm,  drawing 
out  eight  cr  nine  inches  daily,  till 
the  whole  is  extracted. 

“  Snakes,  from  the  enormous  rock- 
snake,  who  first  breaks  the  bones  of 
his  prey,  by  coiling  round  it,  and 
then  swallows  it  whole,  to  the 
smallest  of  the  venomous  tribe,  glide 
about  in  every  direction.  Here  the 
cobra-capeila,  whose  bite  is  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance  mortal,  lifts 
his  graceful  folds,  and  spreads  his 
large  many-coloured  crest ;  here  too 
lurks  the  small  bright  speckled  co- 
bramanilla,  whose  .fangs  convey 
kistant  death. 

“  November  3. — -The  weather  is 
now  extremely  pleasant ;  the  morn¬ 
ings  and  evenings  are  so  cool,  that 
we  can  take  long  walks,  but  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  still  too  hot  to 
venture  into  the  sunshine.  The 
vegetable  -fields  are  in  great  beauty. 
I  saw  last  night  at  least  two  acres 
covered  with  brinjaal,  a  species  of 
tolanum.  T  he  fruit  is  as  large  as  a 
baking  pear,  and  is  excellent  either 
stewed  or  broiled.  The  natives  eat  it 
plain  boiled,  or  made  into  curry. 
The  bendy ,  called  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  okree,  is  a  pretty  plant,  resem¬ 
bling  a  dwarf  holyhock  ;  th®  fruit  is 
about  the  length  and  thickness  of 
ones  finger ;  it  has  five  long  cells 
full  of  round  seeds.  .When  broiled, 
it  is  soft  and  mucilaginous,  and  is 
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an  excellent  ingredient  in  soups, 
curries,  and  stews,  though  I  prefer 
it  plain  boiled.  All  sorts  of  gourds 
and  cucumbers  are  in  great  plenty, 
but  this  is  early  in  the  season 
for  them.  Several  plants  produce 
long  pods,  which,  being  cut  small, 
are  so  exactly  like  French  beans, 
that  one  cannot  discover  the  differ¬ 
ence,  and  they  are  plentiful  all  the 
year  round,  as  are  spinach,  and  a 
kind  of  cress  which  is  boiled  as 
greens,  called  in  the  West  Indies 
caltiloo.  The  common  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  excellent ;  but  our  best 
vegetable  is  the  onion,  fur  which 
Bombay  is  famous  throughout  the 
East.  The  peas  and  beans  are  in¬ 
different,  and  the  cabbage,  carrots, 
and  turnips,  from  European  seed, 
are  still  scarce.  Sallad,  parsley,  and 
other  pot-herbs,  are  raised  in  bas¬ 
kets  and  boxes  in  cool  shady  places, 
but  celery  thrives  well,  and  is 
blanched  by  placing  two  circular 
tiles  round  the  root.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  potatoe  was  scarcely  known 
in  India,  but  it  is  now  produced  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  natives  in 
some  places  make  considerable  use 
of  it.  Bombay  is  supplied  chiefly 
with  this  excellent  root  from  Guze- 
rat,  which  province  also  furnishes 
us  with  wheat.  The  bread  is  the 
best  I  ever  tasted,  both  for  white¬ 
ness  and  lightness  j  the  Est  quality 
it  owes  to  being  fermented  with 
coco-nut  toddy,  no  other  being 
equal  fbr  that  purpose.  A  little 
cheese  is  made  in  Guzerat,  but  it  is 
hard  and  ill -flavoured,  though  the 
milk  of  the  Guzerat  cattle  is  very 
good,  and  yields  excellent  butter. 
The  market  of  Bombay  is  mostly 
supplied  with  buffalo  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  ;  the  latter  article  is  insipid, 
arid  has  a  greenish  hue,  not  ver-; 
inviting  to  strangers.  Our  beef  is 
tolerably  good,  though  not  fat ;  im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately  after  the  rains,  that  of  the 
buffalo  is;'the  best,  though  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  unfavourable  before  it  is 
dressed,  and  Europeans  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  strongly  prejudiced  againt  it. 
The  mutton  we  get  in  the  bazar  is 
lean  and  hard,  but  either  Bengal  or 
Mahratta  sheep,  fed  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  furnish  as  good  meat  as  one 
finds  in  the  English  markets.  The 
Vid  is  always  good,  and  the  poultry 
both  good  and  abundant.  The  fish 
is  excellent,  but  the  larger  kinds  are 
not  very  plentiful.  The  bumbelo  is 
like  a  large  sand-eel  ;  it  is  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  is  usually  eaten  at 
breakfast  with  kedgeree ,  a  dish  of 
rice  boiled  with  dol  (split  eounfry 
peas),  and  coloured  with  turmeric. 
The  prawns  are  the  finest  I  ever 
saw,  of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  as 
large  as  craw  fish  ",  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  shelled,  pressed  flat,  and 
dried.  The  island  is  too  small  to 
furnish  much  game,  but  the  red- 
legged  partridge  is  not  uncommon, 
and  we  sometimes  see  snipes.  Among 
other  articles  of  food  I  ought  to 
mention  frogs,  which  are  larger 
here  than  I  ever  saw  them,  and  are 
eaten  by  the  Chinese  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  but  not,  I  believe,  by  any  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Bombay. 

**  The  lower  classes  of  natives 
drink  a  great  deal  of  arrack  and 
bhang,  an  intoxicating  liquor  made 
iiom  hempseed;  there  is  also  a 
strong  spirit  extracted  from  a  kind 
of  beriy  which  I  have  not  seen, 
called  Parsee  brandy ;  it  has  a 
strong  burnt  taste,  which  I  think 
particularly  disagreeable,  but  of 
which  the  people. are  very  fond. 

"  The  other  evening  I  followed  a 
pretty  child  into  a  hut,  where  I 
found  a  native  busy  distilling  ar- 
r.ck,  Ike  still  is  simply  con¬ 
structed.  Round  a  hole  in  the 
earth  a  ledge  of  clay,  four  inches 
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high,  is  raised,  with  an  opening 
about  half  a  foot  wide,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  feeding  the  fire.  Upon  the 
clay  a  large  earthen  ppt  is  luted  $ 
to  its  mouth  is  luted  the  mouth  of  a 
second  pot ;  and  where  they  join, 
an  earthen  spout,  a  few  inches  long, 
is  inserted,  which  serves  to  let  off 
the  spirit  condensed  in  the  upper 
jar,  which  is  kept  cool  by  a  person 
pouring  water  constantly  over  it. 
When  I  went  into  the  cottage,  I 
found  a  woman  sitting  with  a  child 
in  one  arm,  and  with  the  other  she 
cooled  the  still,  pouring  the  water 
from  a  coco-nut  shell  ladle.  She 
told  me  she  sat  at  her  occupation 
from  sunrise  till  sunset,  and  scarcely 
changed  her  position.  While  I  was 
talking  to  her,  her  husband  came 
home  laden  with  toddy  for  distill¬ 
ing.  He  is  a  bandari ,  or  toddy- 
gatherer.  On  his  head  was  the  com¬ 
mon  gardener’s  bonnet,  resembling 
in  shape  the  cap  seen  on  the  statues 
and  gems  of  Paris,  and  called,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  Phrygian  bonnet ,  and  at 
his  girdle  hung  the  implements  of 
his  trade.  It  is  curious  to  see  these 
people  climbing  the  straight  stems 
of  the  palms.  Having  tied  their 
ancles  loosely  together,  they  pass  a 
band  round  the  tree  and  round  their 
waist,  and,  placing  their  feet  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  they  lean  upon  tire 
band,  and  with  their  hands  atid  feet 
climb  nimbly  up  a  tree  without 
branches,  fifty  feet  high,  carrying 
with  them  a  bill  or  hatchet  to  make 
fresh  incisions,  or  to  renew  the  old 
ones,  and  a  jar  to  bring  down  the 
toddy,  which  is  received  in  a  pot 
tied  to  the  tree,  and  emptied  every 
twelve  hours. 

ft  Before  I  left  the  cottage,  its 
inhabitants  dressed  themselves  in 
their  finest  jewels,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  a  marriage.  I  accom¬ 
panied  them  a  little  way  to  join  the 
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'procession,  which  at  a  distance 
looked  like  the  groupes  we  see  oil 
antique  bas-reliefs.  In  short,  I 
every  day  find  some  traces  of  the 
manners  and  simplicity  of  the  an¬ 
tique  ages;_but  the  arts  and  the 
virtues  that  adorned  them  are  sunk 
in  the  years  of  slavery  under  which 
the  devoted  Hindoos  have  bent. 
These  people,  if  they  have  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  slaves,  patience,  meekness, 
forbearance,  and  gentleness,  have 
their  vices  also.  They  are  cunning, 
and  incapable  of  truth  5  they  disre¬ 
gard  the  imputations  of  lying  and 
perjury,  and  would  consider  it  folly 
not  to  practise  them  for  their  own 
interest.  But, 

- - — - — ——  where 

Easily  cans*  ihou  find  one  miserable, 

And  not  enforc’d  oft-times  to  part  from 
truth, 

Ifit  may  stand  him  more  in  stead  to  lie, 

Say,  and  unsay,  fawn,  flatter,  or  abjure  ? 

Par.  Reg.  B.  i.  1.  470. 

With  regard  to  the  Europeans  in 
Bombay,  the  manners  6f  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  foreign  colony  are  in 
general  so  well  represented  by  those 
of  a  country  town  at  home,  that  it 
is  hopeless  to  attempt  making  a 
description  of  them  very  interesting. 
However,  as  it  may  be  gratifying  to 
know  how  little  there  is  to  satisfy 
curiosity,  1  shall  endeavour  to  de¬ 
scribe  our  colonists.  On  our  arri¬ 
val  we  dined  with  the  governor,  and 
found  almost  all  the  English  of  the 
settlement  invited  to  meet  us.  There 
were  a  good  many  very  pretty  and 
very  well  dressed  women,  a  few 
antrent  belles,  aud  at  least  three 
men  for  every  woman.  When 
dinner  was  announced,  I,  as  the 
stranger,  though  an  unmarried  wo¬ 
man,  was  handed  by  the  governor 
into  a  magnificent  dining-room, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuits 
college,  at  one  end  of  which  a  tole¬ 


rable  band  was  stationed  to  play 
during  dinner.  We  sat  down  to 
table  about  eight  o’clock,  in  num¬ 
ber  about  fifty,  so  that  conversation, 
unless  with  one’3  next  neighbour, 
was  out  of  the  question.  After 
dinner,  I  was  surprised  that  the  ladies 
sat  so  long  at  the  table.  At  length, 
aft  dr  every  body  had  exhibited  re¬ 
peated  symptoms  of  weariness,  one 
of  the  ladies  led  the  way  into  the 
saloon,  and  then  I  discovered  that, 
as  the  stranger,  I  was  expected  to 
move  first.  Does  not  this  seem  a 
little  barbarous  ?  I  found  our  fair 
companions,  like  the  ladies  of  all 
the  country  towns  I  know,  under¬ 
bred  and  over-dressed,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  very 
ignorant  and  very  grossiere.  The 
men  are,  in  general,  what  a  Hin¬ 
doo  would  call  of  a  higher  cast  than, 
the  women ;  and  I  generally  find 
the  merchants  the  most  rational 
companions.  Having,  at  a  very 
early  age,  to  depend  on  their  own 
mental  exertions,  they  acquire  a 
steadiness  and  sagacity  which  prer 
pare  their  minds  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  variety  of  information,  to 
which  their  commercial  intercourse 
leads. 

“  The  civil  servants  to  govern¬ 
ment  being,  in  Bombay,  for  the 
most  part  young  men,  are  so  taken 
up  with  their  own  imaginary  im¬ 
portance,  that  they  disdain  to  learn, 
and  have  nothing  to  teach.  Among 
the  military  I  have  met  with  many 
well-informed  and  gentleman-like 
persons,  but  still  the  great  number 
of  men,  and  the  small  number  of 
rational  companions,  make  a  deplo¬ 
rable  prospect  to  one  who  antici¬ 
pates  a  long  residence  here. 

“■  The  parties  in  Bombay  are  th$ 
most  dull  and  uncomfortable  meet¬ 
ings  one  can  imagine.  Forty  or 
fifty  persons  assemble  at  sevtea 
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o’clock,  and  stare  at  one  another 
till  dinner  is  announced,  when  the 
ladies  are  handed  to  table,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strictest  rules  of  prece¬ 
dency,  by  a  gentleman  of  a  rank 
corresponding  to  their  own.  At 
table  there  can  be  no  general  con¬ 
versation,  but  the  different  coimles 
who  have  been  paired  off,  and  who, 
on  account  of  their  rank,  invariably 
sit  together  at  every  great  dinner, 
amuse  themselves  with  remarks  on 
the  company,  as  satirical  as  their 
wit  will  allow ;  and  woe  be  to  the 
stranger,  whose  ears  are  certain  of 
being  regaled  with  the  catalogue  of 
his  supposed  imperfections  and  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  who  has  the  chance 
of  learning  more  of  his  own  history 
than  in  all  probability  he  ever  knew 
before.  After  dinner  the  same  to¬ 
pics  continue  to  occupy  the  ladies*, 
with  the  addition  of  lace,  jewels, 
intrigues,  and  the  latest  fashions ; 
or,  if  there  be  any  newly-arrived 
young  women,  the  making  and 
breaking  matches  for  them  furnish 
employment  for  the  ladies  of  the 
colony  till  the  arrival  of  the  next 
cargo.  Such  is  the  company  at  an 
English  Bombay  feast.  The  repast 
itself  is  as  cotitly  as  possible,  and  in 
such  profusion  that  no  part  of  the 
table-cloth  remains  uncovered.  But 
the  dinner  is  scarcely  touched,  as 
every  person  eats  a  hearty  meal 
called  tiffin,  at  two  o’clock,  at  home. 
Each  guest  brings  his  own  servant, 
sometimes  two  or  three?  these  are 
either  Parsees  or  Mussulmans.  It 
appears  singular  to  a'stranger  to  see 
behind  every  white  man’s  chair  a 
dark,  long  bearded,  turbaued  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  usually  stands  so  close 
to  his  master,  as  to  make  no  trifling 
addition  to  the  heat  of  the  apart¬ 
ment;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
f+nha,  (a  large  frame  of  wood  co¬ 
vered  with  cloth),  which  is  sus¬ 


pended  over  every  table,  and  kepf  • 
constantly  swinging,  in  order  to 
freshen  the  air,  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  sit  out  the  melancholy 
ceremony  of  an  Indian  dinner. 

On  leaving  the  eating-room, 
one  generally  sees  or  hears,  in  some 
place  near  the  door,  the  cleaning  of 
dishes,  and  the  squabbling  of  cooks 
for  their  perquisites.  If  they  are 
within  sight,  one  perceives  a  couple 
of  dirty  Portuguese  (black  men  who 
eat  pork  and  wear  breeches)  direct¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  half  a  dozen 
still  dirtier  Pariahs,  who  are  scrap¬ 
ing  dishes  and  plates  with  their 
hands,  and  then,  with  the  same 
unwashen  paws,  putting  aside  the 
next  day’s  tiffin  for  their  master’s 
table. 

*f  The  equipage  that  conveys  one 
from  a  party,  if  one  does  not  use  a 
palankeen,  is  curious.  The  light 
and  elegant  figure  of  the  Arab  horses 
is  a  strong  contrast  with  the  heavy 
carriages  ai>d  clumsy  harness  gene¬ 
rally  seen  here.  The  coachman  is 
always  a  whiskered  Parsee,  with  a 
gay  coloured  turban,  and  a  muslin 
or  chintz  gown,  and  there  are  gene¬ 
rally  two  massufgees,  or  torch- 
bearers,  and  sometimes  two  horse- 
keepers,  to  run  before  one.  On 
getting  home,  one  finds  a  seapoy  or 
peon  walking  round  the  open  viran- 
das  of  the  house  as  a  guard.  We 
have  four  of  these  servants,  two  of 
whom  remain  in  the  house  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  they  are 
relieved  by  the  two  others.  These 
men  carry  messages,  go  to  market, 
and  attend  to  the  removal  of  goods 
or  furniture,  but  will  carry  nothing 
themselves  heavier  than  a  smaii 
book.  The  female  servants  ar* 
Portuguese,  and  they  only  act  as 
ladies-maids,  all  householl  work 
being  done  by  men,  as  well  as  the 
needle-work  of  the  family. 
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The  derdjees,  or  tailors,  in 
Bombay ,  are  Hindoos  of  a  respect¬ 
able  caste,  who  wear  the  zenaar. 
My  derdjee,  a  tall  good  looking 
young  man,  wears  a  hne  worked 
muslin  gown,  and  a  red  or  purple 
turban  bordered  with  gold.  He 
works  and  cuts  out  beautifully,  mak¬ 
ing  as  much  use  of  his  own  toes  as 
of  his  fingers  in  the  last  operation. 
His  wages  are  fourteen  rupees  a- 
montb,  for  which  he  works  eight 
hours  a-day  ;  inferior  workmen  re¬ 
ceive  from  eight  to  twelve  rupees. 
Besides  the  hamauls  for  the  palan¬ 
keens,  we  have  some  for  household- 
work  ;  they  make  the  beds,  sweep 
and  clean  the  rooms  and  furniture, 
and  fetch  water  j  on  any  emergency 
they  help  the  palankeen-bearers, 
and  receive  assistance  from  them  in 
return.  For  the  meaner  offices  we 
have  a  Hallalcor  or  Chandela,  (one 
of  the  most  wretched  Pariahs),  who 
attends  twice  a-day.  Two  Massal- 
gees  clean  and  light  the  lamps  and 
candles,  and  carry  the  torches  be¬ 
fore  us  at  night.  One  of  these  is  a 
Pariah,  so  that  he  can  clean  knives, 
remove  bones  and  rubbish,  which 
his  fellow-servant  Nersu,  who  is  of 
a  good  caste,  will  not  do.  Nersu 
fetches  bread  and  dour,  carries  mes¬ 
sages,  and  even  parcels,  provided 
they  be  not  large  enough  to  make 
him  appear  like  a  kooli  or  porter, 
and  takes  the  greatest  share  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  lamps,  which  are  finger- 
glasses  or  tumblers  half  filled  with 
water,  on  which  they  pour  the 
coco-nut  oil,  always  calculating  it 
exactly  to  the  number  of  hours  the 
lamp  has  to  burn  ;  the  wick  is  made 
of  cotton  twisted  round  a  splinter 
of  bamboo.  1  he  native  masons, 
carpenters,  and  blacksmiths  are  re¬ 
markably  neat  and  dexterous  in 
their  several  trades.  There  is  plenty 
of  stone  on  the  island  for  building, 
1813. 
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but  a  good  deal  of  brick  is  used. 
All  the  lime  here  is  made  from 
shells  5  it  is  called  cliunam ,  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds',  one  of  which 
the  natives  eat  with  the  beral-nut. 
They  are  very  particular  in  gather¬ 
ing  the  shells,  no  person  taking  two 
different  sorts  ;  they  are  burnt  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  it  is  said  that  the  chu- 
nam  varies  according  to  the  shell  it 
is  made  from. 

The  Indian  carpenter’s  tools  are 
so  coarse,  and  the  native  wood  is  so 
hard,  that  one  would  wonder  that 
the  work  was  ever  performed.  Al¬ 
most  every  thing  is  done  with  a 
chisel  and  an  axe.  The  gimlet  is  a 
long  piece  of  iron  wire  with  a  flat 
point,  fixed  into  a  wooden  handle 
consisting  of  two  parts,  the  upper 
one  of  which  is  held  in  one  hand, 

-  while  the  other  is  turned  by  a  bow, 
whose  string  is  twisted  twice  round 
it.  The  plane  is  small,  but  similar 
to  that  of  PAirope,  excepting  that  it 
has  a  cross  stick  in  the  front,  which 
serves  as  a  handle  for  another  work¬ 
man,  two  being  generally  employed 
at  one  plane.  As  the  comforts  of  a 
carpenter’s  bench  are  unknown, 
when  a  Hindoo  wants  to  plane  his 
work,  he  sits  on  the  ground,  with 
his  partner  opposite  to  him,  steady¬ 
ing  the  timber  with  their  toes,  and 
both  plane  together.  I  have  seen 
two  of  them  working  in  this  tnan- 
ner  on  a  bit  of  wood  a  foot  square, 
with  a  plane  three  inches  long. 
Even  the  blacksmiths  sit  down  to 
do  their  work.  They  dig  a  hole 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep, 
in  the  centre  of  which  they  place 
the  anvil,  so  that  they  can  sit  by  it 
with  their  legs  in  the  hole.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  India  does  not  get  through 
so  much  work  as  an  European } 
but  the  multitude  of  hands,  and  the 
consequent  cheapness  of  labour, 
supply  the  place  of  the  industry  of 
L  Europe, 
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Europe,  and  in  most  cases  that  of  its 
machinery  also.  1  saw  the  main¬ 
mast  of  the  Mitiden,  a  weight  little 
less  than  twenty  tons,  lifted  and 
moved  a  considerable  distance  by 
the  koolis  or  porters.  They  carried 
it  in  slings  fixed  to  bamboos,  which 
they  placed  on  their  heads  cross¬ 
wise,  with  one  arm  over  the  bamboo, 
and  the  other  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  man  immediately  before  j  in 
front  of  the  whole  marched  one  to 
guide  and  to  clear  the  way,  for, 
when  they  have  once  begun  to  move, 
the  weight  on  the  head  prevents 
them  from  seeing  what  is  before 
them, 

“  In  Bombay  there  are  a  good 
many  Banyans,  or  travelling  mer¬ 
chants,  wdio  come  mostly  from  Gu- 
zerat,  and  roam  about  the  country 
with  muslins,  cotton-cloth,  and 
shawls  to  sell.  On  opening  one  of 
their  bales,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
at  least  half  of  its  contents  of  Bri¬ 
tish  manufacture,  and  such  articles 
were  much  cheaper  than  those  of 
equal  fineness  from  Bengal  and  Ma¬ 
dras.  Excepting  a  particular  kind 
of  chintz  made  at  Poona h,  and 
painted  with  geld  and  silver,  there 
are  no  fine  cotton-cloths  made  on 
this  side  of  the  peninsula ;  yet  still 
it  seems  strange,  that  cotton  carried 
to  England,  manufactured,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country,  should  un- 
dersell  the  fabrics  of  India,  where 
labour  is  so  cheap.  But  I  believe 
this  is  owing  partly  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  difficulty  of  carriage 
here,  although  the  use  of  machi¬ 
nery  at  home  must  be  the  main 
cause.  The  shawls  are  brought 
here  direct  from  Cashmeer,  by  the 
native  merchants  of  that  country, 
so  that  we  sometimes  get  them 
cheap  and  beautiful.  The  Banyans 
ought  to  be  Hindoos,  though  1  have 
known  Mussulmans  adopt  the  name, 


with  the  profession ;  their  distin¬ 
guishing  turban  is  so  formed  as  to 
present  the  shape  of  a  rhinoceros 
horn  in  front,  and  it  is  generally 
red. 

The  Borahs  are  an  inferior  set 
of  travelling  merchants.  The  inside 
of  a  Borah's  box  is  like  that  of  an 
English  country  shop,  spelling- 
books,  prayer-books,  lavender-wa¬ 
ter,  eau  de  luce,  soap,  tapes,  scissars, 
knives,  needles,  and  thread,  make 
but  a  small  part  of  the  variety  it 
contains.  These  people  are  Mus¬ 
sulmans,  very  poor,  and  reputed 
thieves.  The  profits  on  their  trade 
must  be  very  small ;  but  the  Ban¬ 
yans  are  often  rich,  and  most  of  them 
keep  a  shop  in  the  bazar,  leaving 
one  partner  to  attend  it,  while  the 
other  goes  his  rounds,  attended  by 
two  or  three  koolis,  with  their  loads 
on  their  heads. 

“  It  reminds  one  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments,  to  go 
through  the  bazar  of  an  evening. 
The  whole  fronts  of  the  shops  are 
taken  down  and  converted  into 
benches,  on  which  the  goods  are 
disposed,  and  each  shop  is  lighted 
with  at  least  two  lamps.  Here  you 
see  grain  of  every  description  heaped 
up  in  earthen  jars ;  there,  sweetmeats  , 
of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  disposed  in  j 
piles  on  benches,  or  hung  in  fes¬ 
toons  about  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
shop,  which  is  commonly  lined  with 
chintz  or  dyed  cotton.  Farther  on, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  laid  out  to 
the  best  advantage  ;  then  you  come 
to  the  paung,  or  betel  leaf,  nut, 
and  chunam,  ready  for  chewing,  or 
the  separate  materials;  beyond  are 
shops  for  perfumes,  linens,  oils,  toys, 
brass,  and  earthen  wares,  all  set 
out  in  order,  and  the  owner  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  the  middle  of  his 
sweetmeats  or  grain,  waiting  for 
custom.  The  shops  of  the  sc  hr  offs, 
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©r  bankers,  are  numerous  in  the 
bazar;  you  see  the  master  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  his  money-table, 
surrounded  by  piles  of  copper  and 
silver  money,  with  scales  for  weigh¬ 
ing  the  rupees  and  other  coins  pre¬ 
sented  for  change.  But  it  is  the 
barber’s  shop  that  is  always  most 
crowded,  being,  particularly  at 
night,  the  great  resort  for  gossip 
and  news,  on  which  account  the 
natives  call  it  gup  shop ;  the  barbers 
themselves  seem  to  enjoy  a  prescrip¬ 
tive  right  to  be  lively,  witty,  and 
good  story-tellers.  I  have  seen  some 
excellent  buffoons  among  them, 
and  a  slap  given  to  a  bald  new- 
shaven  pate,  in  the  proper  part  of  a 
story,  has  set  half  a  bazar  in  a  roar. 
The  barbers  keep  every  body’s  ho¬ 
lidays, —  Hindoos,  Jews,  Mussul¬ 
mans,  Armenians,  Portuguese,  and 
English, — and  reap  a  good  harvest 
at  each  by  their  comic  way  of  beg- 

ging- 

“  On  first  coming  here,  one  would 
imagine  that  none  of  the  people 
ever  slept  at  night ;  for,  besides 
that  the  coppersmiths  and  black¬ 
smiths  generally  work  all  night, 
and  sleep  all  day,  on  account  of  the 
heat,  there  are  processions  going 
about  from  sunset  till  sunrise,  with 
tom-toms ,  (small  drums,)  kettle¬ 
drums,  citarrs,  vins,  pipes,  and  a 
kind  of  large  brazen  trumpet,  which 
requires  two  people  to  carry  it, 
making  altogether  the  most  horrible 
din  I  ever  heard.  These  proces¬ 
sions,  with  the  picturesque  dresses 
of  the  natives,  and  their  graceful 
attitudes,  the  torches  carrie  d  by 
children,  and  the  little  double  pipe 
blown  by  boys,  whose  wildness 
might  make  them  pass  for  satyrs, 
put  one  strongly  in  mind  of  the  an- 
tient  Bacchanals.  It  is  usually  on 
account  of  marriages  that  these  noc¬ 
turnal  feasts  are  held.  When  they 
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are  in  honour  of  a  god  they  take 
place  in  the  day,  when  the  deity  is 
carried  on  a  litter  in  triumph,  with 
banners  before  and  behind,  and 
priests  carrying  flowers,  and  milk 
and  rice,  while  hardly  any  one  joins 
the  procession  without  an  offering. 
All  this  looks  very  well  at  a  distance, 
but,  on  coming  near,  one  is  shocked 
at  the  meanness  and  inelegance  of 
the  god,  and  at  the  filth  and  wretch¬ 
edness  of  his  votaries. 

With  one  procession,  however, 
I  was  much  pleased;  it  took  place 
a  month  ago,  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  monsoon,  when  the  sea  became 
open  for  navigation.  It  is  called 
the  coco-nut  feast,  and  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  this  coast.  About  an 
hour  before  sunset,  an  immense 
.  concourse  of  people  assembled  on 
the  esplanade,  where  booths  were 
erected,  with  all  kinds  of  commodi¬ 
ties  for  sale.  All  the  rich  natives 
appeared  in  their  carriages,  and  the 
display  of  pearls  and  jewels  was 
astonishing.  At  sunset,  one  of  the 
chief  Bra  mi  ns  advanced  towards  the 
sea,  and  going  out  a  little  way  upon 
a  ledge  of  rock,  he  launched  a  gilt 
coco-nut,  in  token  that  the  sea  was 
now  become  navigable ;  imme¬ 
diately  thousands  of  coco-nuts  were 
seen  swimming  in  the  bay;  for 
every  priest  and  every  master  of  a 
family  was  eager  to  make  his  offer¬ 
ing.  The  evening  closed,  as  usual, 
with  music,  dancing,  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  tumblers,  jugglers,  and 
tame  snakes.  The  tumblers  are 
usually  from  Hydrabad,  the  jugglers 
from  Madras,  and  the  exhibitions 
of  snakes  are  common  in  every  part 
of  India.  The  agility  and  strength 
of  the  tumblers,  particularly  the 
women,  surpassed  every  thing  I 
ever  saw  ;  but  the  sight  is  rather 
curious  than  pleasant.  The  tame 
snakes  are  mostly  cobra-capellas ; 
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at  the  sound  of  a  small  pipe  they 
rise  on  their  tails,  and  spread  their 
hoods,  advance,  retreat,  hiss,  and 
pretend  to  bite,  at  the  word  of 
command.  The  keepers  wish  it  to  be 
believed  that  they  have  the  power 
of  charming  this  animal,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  bad  effects  of  its  bite ; 
but  I  looked  into  the  mouths  of 
several,  and  found  the  teeth  all 
gone,  and  the  gums  much  lace¬ 
rated.  The  method  sometimes  used 
to  extract  the  teeth,  is  to  throw  a 
piece  of  red  cloth  to  the  snake,  who 
bites  it  furiously  ;  the  keeper  then 


takes  him  by  the  head,  and  holding 
his  jaws  forcibly  together,  tears  out 
the  cloth,  and  with  it  the  teeth. 
The  cobra-capella  is  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  long  ;  it  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  natives,  who  call 
it  a  high  caste  snake,  and  do  not 
willingly  suffer  it  to  be  destroyed. 
There  is  a  yearly  feast  and  proces¬ 
sion  in  honour  of  the  snakes,  when 
offerings  of  mdk,  rice,  and  sugar 
are  made  to  them,  and  money  given 
to  the  priests,  who,  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  build  rustic  temples  of  bam¬ 
boos  and  reeds  in  the  fields.” 
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[From  the  same.] 


“  T  am  writing  in  a  bungalo  lent 
X  us  by  a  friend,  on  the  margin 
of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Columbo. 
It  is  divided  into  basons  by  project¬ 
ing  points,,  and  interspersed  with 
islands;  its  banks  are  dotted  with 
villas,  and  fringed  with  as  great  a 
variety  of  trees  as  you  see  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  it  is  only  where,  on  ^ome 
steep  bank,  the  slender  betel  lifts 
its  graceful  trunk,  that  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  being  in  the  East  In¬ 
dies. 

We  left  Pointe  de  Galle  on  the 
nineteenth.  Our  party  consisted  of 
ourselves  and  three  friends,  one  of 
whom  we  accompanied  from  Bom¬ 
bay,  and  the  other  two,  Mr.  and 
Mrs. - ,  are  inhabitants  of  Co¬ 

lombo,  upon  whom  the  Maha  Mo- 
deliar  always  attends  on  their  jour¬ 
neys  ;  and  the  whole  road  from 
Pointe  de  Galle  to  Columbo  was  de¬ 
corated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rest-houses.  The  dressing  the  road 
for  persons  of  consequence  in  (he 


government,  is  a  tribute  from  the 
fishermen  of  this  coast,  and  so  is  the 
providing  lights  at  night  in  the 
manner  described  in  coming  from 
Bellegam.  Under  the  Dutch  go¬ 
vernment,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  were  required  to  furnish 
provisions,  and  koolis  to  carry  both 
the  palankeens  and  baggage  of  tra¬ 
vellers  without  hire;  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pay  punctually  for  every  thing  of 
this  kind.  The  dressing  the  road 
and  rest-houses,  as  it  is  seldom  re¬ 
quired,  and  is  performed  chiefly  by 
the  women  and  children,  is  no 
heavy  burden,  and  is  merely  ex¬ 
acted  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
officers  of  government.  Our  first 
stage  was  from  Pointe  de  Galle  to 
Heccadua,  a  considerable  village, 
near  which  there  is  a  broad  river, 
which  we  crossed  on  a  stage  erected 
on  three  small  boats,  with  a  canopy 
of  white  cotton  ornamented  with 
leaves  and  flowers.  We  spent  the 
heat  of  the  day  under  the  shade  of 
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i  the  young  coco-nut  wood  on  the 
<  beach  at  Heccadua.  In  the  after - 
:  neon  we  proceeded  to  Ambolam- 
godda,  and  stopped  about  half  a 
:  mile  from  it  to  look  at  a  magnifi- 
i  cent  lake,  formed  by  a  large  river 
1  which  descends  from  the  Candian 
:  country.  The  Candians  frequently 
:  come  down  this  river  to  barter  betel- 
nut,  rice,  and  precious  stones,  for 
;  salt  and  some  other  necessaries, — a 
traffic  that  no  jealousy  of  their  go¬ 
vernment  can  prevent,  for,  as  the 
!  English  possess  the  whole  of  the 
coast  of  Ceylon,  they  have  no  salt 
but  what  they  obtain  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  There  is  a  long  wooden  bridge 
over  the  stream  between  the  lake 
and  the  sea,  on  which  we  were  met 
by  all  the  dancing  men  and  musical 
instruments  of  the  village,  to  which 
they  conducted  us  dancing  and  play¬ 
ing  before  us  all  the  wav.  At  the  . 
i  entrance  of  Ambolamgodda  we  found 
1  what  J  suppose  is  the  militia  of  the 
place  drawn  up  to  receive  us. 
Three  or  four  old  bayonets  stuck 
upon  sticks,  as  many  old  bear- 
spears,  old  pikes,  and  weapons  with¬ 
out  names,  composed  the  rugged 
armour  of  the  ragged  crew;  and  a 
Madras  bed-cover,  fluttering  on  a 
pole,  served  for  a  standard.  At  the 
head  of  this  band  marched  the  vil¬ 
lage  Modeliar,  who  led  us  to  the 
rest-house,  where,  after  dressing 
ourselves,  we  sat  down  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  dinner  of  the  flsh  of  the  coast, 
part  of  a  wild  hog,  of  which  there 
are  great  numbers  in  the  island, 
and  other  good  things ;  but  as  I  do 
not  mean  to  record  our  daily  bill  of 
fare,  I  shall  mention  at  once  all  the 
provisions  that  may  be  had  without 
going  out  of  Ceylon.  The  coast 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  good  fish  ; 
domestic  quadrupeds  require  feed¬ 
ing  at  ggeat  expense,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  fodder,  but  the  poultry 


is  excellent,  and  the  woods  occa¬ 
sionally  furnish  wild  hogs,  venison, 
and  jungle- fowl,  besides  wild  ducks 
and  teal.  The  fruits  are  the  best  1 
have  seen  in  India  of  their  kindj 
they  are,  the  pine-apple,  the  pam- 
plemousse,  or  shaddock,  the  plan¬ 
tain,  and  the  orange.  The  coco¬ 
nuts  are  remarkably  good,  particu¬ 
larly  a  large  kind  of  a  golden  co¬ 
lour,  called  the  Rajah’s  coco-nut. 
The  common  people  eat  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  Jack-fruit,  which  they 
slice  and  curry  while  unripe ;  I,  of 
course,  prefer  them  ripe,  but  they 
require  to  be  nicely  prepared  and 
steeped  in  salt  water,  for  the  eatable 
part,  when  ripe,  is  bedded  in  a  slimy 
substance,  the  smell  of  which  is  into¬ 
lerable.  The  bread  here  is  extremely 
good,  and  the  butter  made  in  private 
houses  is  only  inferior  to  that  in 
England.  The  supply  of  vegetables 
is  very  scanty ;  potatoes  and  onions 
are  imported  from  Bombay  ;  and 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  cab¬ 
bages  and  peas  are  brought  from 
Bengal. 

“  When  I  went  to  my  room  at 
night,  1  found  a  lamp,  of  probably 
a  more  antient  form  than  any  an¬ 
tique  ;  a  solid  lump  of  wood,  with 
a  long  stick  inserted  into  it,  sup¬ 
ported  half  a  coco-nut  shell,  which 
contained  the  oil  and  the  wick. 
The  hand  of  art  only  was  wanting 
to  convert  this  rude  lamp  into  an 
elegant  piece  of  furniture;  for  the 
log  was  an  unplaned  piece  of  ebony, 
the  stick  a  fresh  bamboo,  and  the 
shell  itself,  whose  form  as  a  lamp  is 
beautiful,  takes  a  fine  polish 

“  The  next  morning  after  break¬ 
fast  we  went  to  Cossgodda,  a  small 
village,  the  only  stage  where  we 
were  not  on  the  sea  shore.  As  we 
went  through  the  wood,  I  saw'  one 
of  the  large  baboons,  called  here 
Wanderows,  on  the  top  of  a  coco¬ 
nut 
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nut  tree,  where  he  was  gathering 
nuts,  with  which  he  run  along  the 
tops  of  the  trees  with  surprising 
agility.  I  at  first  took  him  for  a 
man,  hut  I  discovered  my  mistake, 
when  he  peeped  at  my  palankeen 
tli rough  the  leaves,  by  the  large 
grey  ruff  he  has  round  his  face. 
From  Cossgodda  we  proceeded  to 
Bentot,  where  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  Dutch  fort  and  town.  It  is 
on  the  side  of  a  very  beautiful  river, 
which  we  crossed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  we  did  that  near  Heccadua. 
Before  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

Captain - and  I  walked  round 

the  neighbouring  fields,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  There  is  a  little  promon¬ 
tory  jutting  out  into  the  'sea,  co¬ 
vered  with  dowers  and  shrubs,  and 
charmingly  shaded  ■,  there  we  sat 
and  watched  two  small  vessels  as 
they  sailed  at  a  distance,  while  the 
murmurs  cf  the  ocean  ‘were  but 
now  and  then  hushed  enough  to 
allow  us  to  hear  the  songs  of  the 
fishermen  on  the  beach.  I  cannot 
sometimes  help  comparing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  which  the  same  ob¬ 
jects  affect  minds  accustomed  to 
different  trains  of  association.  The 
low  rocks  on  the  shore,  which  cause 
a  continual  boiling  of  the  water 
round  them,  and  the  stupendous 
clouds  that  roll  over  the  main, 
changing  its  line  to  every  various 
tint  as  they  roll,  I  have  always  ad- 
miKtl  as  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  a  sea  view  j 
but  .my  companion,  though  fully 
.sensible  of  their  beauty,  feels  at  the 
sight  of  these  objects  the  secret  hor¬ 
ror  that  the  forerunners  of  storms 
and  shipwrecks  are  calculated  to 
inspire. 

“  Bentot  after  breakfast, 

and  arrived  at  Barbareen  about  two 
o  dock,  where  we  found  that  the 


provident  Model iar  had  erected  a 
beautiful  rest-house  for  us,  and  had 
prepared  an  excellent  collation. 
There  is  a  bold  projecting  rock, 
nearly  insulated,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  Mussulman  saint’s 
tomb, — a  mean  little  building,  o\er- 
shadowed  by  four  or  five  coco-nut 
trees.  H-re  the  Modeliar  bad  built 
our  bungalo  of  bamboos,  covered 
with  cotton  cloth,  and  decorated 
with  leaves,  flowers,  and  bunches 
of  coco-nut  by  way  of  capitals  to 
the  pillars  j  and  across  the  chasm 
which  separates  it  from  the  village, 
a  temporary  bridge  was  thrown, 
covered  with  cotton,  and  decorated 
like  the  bungalo.  At  the  foot  of 
the  promontory,  the  fishermen  some- 
limes  lay  up  their  boats  and  spread 
their  nets ;  and  the  whole  scene  was 
so  picturesque  that  I  made  a  sketch 
of  it,  after  which  I  joined  the  party 
in  the  rest-house,  and  enjoyed  the 
freshness  of  the  breeze,  which 
ruffled  the  open  sea,  but  left  the 
inner  bay  smooth  and  clear  as  a 
mirror. 

“  Barbareen  is  a  Mussulman  vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  Modeliar  is  also  a 
Mussulman  ;  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  artizans,  who  work  in  all 
kinds  of  metals ;  we  saw  several 
swords  and  dirks,  with  their  scab¬ 
bards,  of  very  good  workmanship. 
The  next  stage  to  Barbareen  is 
Caltura,  where  there  is  an  old  Dutch 
fort,  commanding  a  most  beautiful 
view.  A  broad  river  flows  from 
the  eastern  forests,  which  extend 
almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
where  they  are  lost,  together  with 
the  distant  mountains,  in  the  hori¬ 
zon.  Westward  the  river  empties 
itself  into  the  ocean,  amidst  rocks 
and  groves,  where  the  fishermen 
shelter  their  boats  and  build  their 
huts.  As  I  was  attempting  to 
sketch  thq  scene,  a  violent  storm  of 

rain. 
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rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  came 
on,  with  all  the  grand  circum¬ 
stances  peculiar  to  tropical  climates, 
and  forced  us  to  take  shelter  in  the 
rest-house,  where  we  remained  till 
the  next  morning,  when  we  crossed 
the  river  before  day-break.  First 
our  palankeens  and  servants  went 
over  in  two  or  three  small  boats 
lashed  together,  and  with  them  a 
number  of  people  carrying  lights  5 
then  all  the  village  musicians  in  se¬ 
parate  boats,  having  also  their  lights  ; 
and  lastly  our  boat,  dressed  with 
white  cotton,  flowers,  and  leaves, 
and  illuminated  with  the  dried 
coco-nut  leaves.  I  really  never  saw 
so  gay  a  scene ;  and  it  wras  with  no 
small  regret  that  I  reached  the  op¬ 
posite  shore,  to  shut  myself  up  in 
my  palankeen,  and  to  listen  to  the 
monotonous  song  of  my  palankeen- 
bearers. 

“  After  breakfasting  in  a  small 
bungalo  on  the  sea  -  shore,  we 
reached  our  friend’s  house  on  the 
lake  of  Columbo,  about  two  o’clock, 
and  were  well  pleased  to  find  our- 
selves  settled  quietly  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  bungalo,  after  spending  so  long 
a  time  in  wandering,  the  last  four 
days  of  which  were  passed  either  in 
travelling  in  a  palankeen,  or  in  a 
rest-house  preparing  for  it.  The 
distance  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Co¬ 
lumbo  is  only  seventy-two  miles, 
and  might  be  accomplished  in  little 
more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  but 
it  is  fatiguing  to  travel  so  fast,  and 
is  attended  with  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  as  in  that  case  you  must 
have  more  than  double  the  number 
of  bearers  for  your  palankeen. 

“  March  1. — We  have  now  been 
at  Columbo  some  days ;  and  I  am 
so  delighted  with  the  place,  and 
with  the  English  society  here,  that 
if  I  could  choose  my  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  for  the  rest  of  the  time  of  my 


absence  from  England,  it  should  be 
Columbo.  We  generally  drive  out 
before  breakfast  in  a  bandy,  and  go 
sometimes  through  the  fort,  which 
is  extremely  pretty.  It  is  imme¬ 
diately  between  the  sea  and  the 
lake,  and  only  joined  to  the  main¬ 
land  by  a  causeway  on  each  side  of 
the  water ;  and  sometimes  we  go 
through  the  cinnamon  gardens, 
which  lie  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lake.  The  cinnamon  is  naturally  a 
tall  shrub,  or  rather  tree,  but  it  is 
kept  low  in  the  gardens  for  the  sake 
of  the  young  bark,  which  is  ga¬ 
thered  at  two  different  seasons, 
though  the  same  plants  are  not  cut 
every  season.  When  the  sticks  are 
cut,  the  bark  is  taken  off  with  a 
little  instrument,  which  peels  the 
whole  at  once;  it  is  then  laid  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  when  it  rolls  of  itself 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  see  it 
in  the  shops.  Great  nicety  is  re¬ 
quired  in  laying  together  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  pieces  for  one  roll, 
and  in  sorting  the  different  quali¬ 
ties,  the  finest  spice  being  always  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branch.  The 
soil  in  the  gardens  is  fine  white 
sand.  Besides  the  cinnamon,  I  saw 
there  the  cashew-nut,  two  kinds  of 
datura,  the  ixora,  and  a  variety  of 
plants  with  the  names  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  which  I  am  not  acquainted. 

“  A  few  days  ago  we  joined  a 
large  party  in  an  excursion  to  the 
governor's  country-house.  Mount 
Lavinia.  It  is  a  charming  resi¬ 
dence;  it  literally  overhangs  the 
sea,  and  has  all  the  beauty  that  hill 
and  valley,  wood  and  rocks,  with  a 
beautiful  beach  and  a  fine  open  sea, 
can  give.  The  interior,  though  not 
large,  is  very  pleasant ;  a  long  gal¬ 
lery  looks  towards  the  sea ;  the 
rooms  on  the  other  side  command 
some  pretty  hills,  the  sides  of  which 
form  fine  lawns;  and  in  the  valley 
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are  palm-trees,  which  hide  all  the 
farm-offices,  and  afford  shelter  to  a 
collection  of  animals  of  the  deer 
and  elk  kind,  from  the  interior  of 
the  island,  and  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  India.  Feeding  by  himself, 
we  remarked  an  animal  not  less 
beautiful  than  terrible,  the  wild 
bull,  whose  milk-white  hide  is 
adorned  with  a  black  flowing 
mane. 

“  Here  I  saw  specimens  of  seve¬ 
ral  beautiful  kinds  of  wood  in  the 
furniture  of  the  house.  The  jack- 
wood,  which,  at  first  yellow,  becomes 
on  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  colour  of 
mahogany,  and  is  of  as  fine  a  grain; 
the  toon,  or  country  mahogany, 
which  comes  from  Bengal  ;  the 
ebony,  whose  black  vies  with 
the  native  jet  of  the  island ;  the 
satin-wood,  with  its  silky  lustre; 
the  calaminda,  whose  dark  and  light 
veins  alternately  shew,  each  other 
to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and 
some  others  of  more  ordinary  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  in  more  common 
use. 

“  March  g. — We  have  been  high¬ 
ly  gratified  by  an  excursion  to  Ne¬ 
gumbo,  whence  we  went  into  the 
jungle  to  see  the  manner  of  taking 
elephants.  We  left  CoLumbo  early 
on  the  sixth ;  and  after  breakfast¬ 
ing  in  a  pretty  bungalo  on  the  way, 
we  reached  Negumbo  to  dinner, 
where  we  were  joined  by  the  col¬ 
lector  of  the  district,  a  learned  and 
ingenious  man,  and  Mr.  Daniel  the 
painter,  whose  printed  views  of  Cey¬ 
lon  you  must  h^ve  seen. 

Negumbo  has  a  ruinous  fort 
^jtuated  on  the  sea-shore  near  a 
small  lake.  Like  most  of  the  old 
towns  in  Ceylon,  it  is  very  pictu¬ 
resque,  being  interspersed  with  trees 
and  fruit-gardens.  We  slept  in  the 
lest -house  ;  and  next  morning  early 
set  cfi  for  the  elephant  croal,  or 
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trap,  which  is  sixteen  miles  from 
Negumbo,  and  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Candian  frontier.  The  first 
eight  miles  the  bandies  conveyed  us 
over  very  good  roads  ;  but  the 
marshy  ground  we  had  to  pass  after¬ 
wards,  obliged  us  to  get  into  our 
palankeens,  which  had  been  sent 
on  to  await  us  near  a  talipot  tree 
we  wished  to  see.  The  talipot  is  a 
species  of  palm  like  the  palmyra, 
when  not  in  blossom  ;  but  when  it 
is  crowned  with  its  flower,  it  is  the 
most  magnificent  of  vegetables.  From 
the  centre  of  its  bushy  head  rises  a 
stem  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet, 
which  puts  out  on  every  side  a 
number  of  small  branches,  covered 
with  a  delicate  straw  -  coloured 
flower,  having  the  appearance  of 
one  grand  blossom  on  the  top  of  the 
tall  palm,  whose  graceful  stem, 
like  a  pillar  crowned  with  fan-like 
leaves,  form  the  most  beautiful 
support  for  its  elegant  superstruc¬ 
ture. 

“  When  we  reached  the  craal  it 
was  mar  ten  o’clock,  and  we  found 
the  collector  and  Mr.  Daniel  await¬ 
ing  us  in  the  breakfast  bungalo, 
where  the  attention  of  the  former 
had  literally  spread  a  feast  in  the 
wilderness.  The  craal  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  funnel,  the  wide  part  of 
which  extends  several  hundred  feet 
into  the  forest,  leaving  the  trees 
within  standing.  It  is  composed  of 
.strong  posts  made  of  whole  trunks 
of  trees  driven  well  into  the  ground, 
and  lashed  to  others,  placed  hori¬ 
zontally,  with  strong  coier  ropes. 
To  defend  this  wall  from  the  fury 
of  the  elephants,  small  fires  are 
lighted  near  it  on  the  outside, 
which  intimidate  the  animals  so  that 
they  do  not  approach  it.  The  trap 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  outer 
one  of  which  is  only  enclosed  on 
three  sides,  and  communicates  with 
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the  next  by  a  gate  made  of  strong 
poles,  fastened  together  by  ropes  so 
as  to  permit  it  to  roll  up.  When 
the  elephants  are  once  driven  into 
the  outer  chamber,  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  retreating  by  men  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  entrance  with  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  weapons,  but  chiefly 
sticks,  on  the  ends  of  which  are 
bundles  of  lign ted  straw.  When  a 
sufficient  number  are  thus  collected 
in  the  outer  enclosures,  the  hunters 
close  in  upon  them,  and  drive  them 
by  their  shouts  and  weapons  into 
the  second  chamber,  the  gate  of 
which  is  immediately  let  down,  and 
they  are  there  confined  till  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  take  them  out.  When 
every  thing  is  prepared  tor  that  pur¬ 
pose,  the  animals  are  driven  into 
the  third  and  last  enclosure,  which 
is  also  the  smallest.  One  end  of  it 
terminates  in  a  long  passage,  just 
wide  enough  for  a  single  beast ;  and 
the  moment  one  of  them  enters  it, 
the  hunters  thrust  strong  poles 
through  the  interstices  in  the  walls 
of  the  craal,  and  close  him  in  so 
that  he  cannot  move  backwards  or 
forwards.  Two  tame  elephants  are 
then  stationed  one  at  each  side  of 
the  outlet,  and  putting  in  their 
trunks,  they  hold  that  of  their  wild 
brother  till  the  hunters  have  passed 
several  bands  of  rope  round  his 
neck,  and  fastened  nooses  to  each 
of  his  feet.  A  rope  is  then  passed 
through  his  neck  band1*,  and  those 
of  the- tame  animals  5  the  stakes  in 
front  are  gradually  removed ;  the 
ropes  drawn  tighter;  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  is  led  out  between  his  two 
guards,  who  press  him  with  their 
whole  weight,  and  thus  lead  him  to 
the  tree  or  the  stake  where  he  is  to 
be  fastened.  If  he  be  refractory, 
they  beat  him  with  their  trunks  till 
he  submits  ;  he  is  sometimes  tied 
by  one  leg,  sometimes  by  two ;  if 


he  be  very  strong  and  furious,  he  is 
fastened  by  the  neck  and  by  all  his 
limbs.  I  never  saw  grief  and  indig¬ 
nation  so  passionately  expressed  as 
by  one  of  these  creatures  ;  he 
groaned,  tried  to  tear  his  legs  from 
their  fetters,  buried  his  trunk  in  the 
earth,  and  threw  dust  into  the  aiip 
Not  even  the  choicest  food,  the 
plaintain  tree,  or  the  leaf  of  the 
young  palm,  could  tempt  him  to 
eat  or  to  forget  his  captivity  for  se¬ 
veral  hours.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  they  starve  themselves  to  death  j 
but  a  few  days  generally  suffices 
to  cairn  their  fury,  and  their  educa¬ 
tion  is  immediately  begun. 

“  The  elephants  here  are  used 
for  drawing  timber  out  of  the  jun¬ 
gle,  and  for  other  public  works; 
but  the  greater  number  of  those 
caught  in  Ceylon  are  sold  to  the 
continent  of  India.  The  elephant- 
keepers  teach  their  beasts  a  number 
of  tricks,  such  as  walking  upon  two 
legs,  taking  up  people  with  their 
trunks,  tearing  up  trees,  and  pick¬ 
ing  pins  or  small  coins  out  of  the 
sand.  Yet,  tame  as  they  are,  they 
are  extremely  sensible  to  injuries. 
One  of  those  we  saw,  though ''-habi¬ 
tually  gentle  and  obedient,  formerly 
killed  a  keeper  who  had  been  cruel 
to  him.  The  number  and  variety 
of  stories  concerning  the  sagacity  of 
the  elephant  told  by  those  most  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  and  observing: 
that  animal,  if  they  do  not  prove 
the  truth  of  each  anecdote,  are  yet 
strongly  presumptive  of  bis  wisdom 
and  docility.  I  was  told  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  that,  not  long  ago,  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  troops  had  to  cross 
the  Kistna,  then  much  swoln  by 
the.  rains,  in  doing  which,  one  of 
the  artillery-men  who  was  mounted 
on  a  gun  fell  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  immediately  before  the 
wheel  of  the  gun-carriage  ;  his 
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comrades  gave  him  up  for  lost  but 
an  elephant  attending  on  the  artil¬ 
lery  had  seen  him  fall,  and  putting* 
his  trunk  to  the  wheel,  raised  it  so 
as  to  prevent  its  crushing  the  man, 
and  then  lifted  him  out  of  the  water 
unhurt. 

ce  After  seeing  the  process  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  elephants,  we  walked  about 
the  jungle  till  our  palankeen  boys 
were  sufficiently  rested  to  carry  us 
back  to  Negumbo,  and  amused  our¬ 
selves  with  the  gambols  of  swarms 
of  red  monkeys  that  were  playing 
in  the  trees  over  our  heads,  and  who 
seemed  highly  delighted  with  their 
unusual  company.  I  saw  in  the 
forest  innumerable  trees  and  plants 
which  were  new  to  me,  among 
which  I  was  delighted  to  find  the 
pucher-plant.  Nepenthes  distillato- 
ria,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  mon¬ 
key-cup.  It  creeps  along  the  ground, 
and  is  mostly  found  in  sandy  soils  $ 
the  flower  grows  in  a  spike,  and  is 
as  little  attractive  in  its  appearance 
as  the  common  dock.  The  horn  or 
cup  grows  at  the  end  of  the  leaf, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
tendril  of  five  or  six  inches  long  5 
it  contains,  when  full,  about  two 
gills  of  water  of  an  excellent  pure 
taste  :  whether  it  is  dew,  or  a  secre¬ 
tion  from  the  plant,  I  do  not  know. 
A  circular  cover  to  the  cup  flies 
open  when  it  is  nearly  at  its  full 
growth,  and  shuts  again  when  it  is 
filled  with  water.  The  country 
people  say  that,  when  the  monkeys 
are  in  want  of  water,  they  seek  for 
this  plant  and  drink  its  contents. 
I  imagine  this  to  he  the  plant  which 
Campbell,  on  the  authority  of  Cha- 
teaubriant,  introduces  in  his  charm¬ 
ing  poem  of  Gertrude,  as  the 

lotus-horn  but  it  has  no  resem¬ 
blance  either  to  the  sacred  lotus  of 
the  east,  or  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
lotuses  whose  flowers  are  papiliona- 
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ceous.  All  the  kinds  of  cane,  from 
the  lofty  bamboo  to  the  creeping 
ratan,  adorn  these  forests  5  the  pep¬ 
per  twines  round  every  tree ;  and 
the  thick  underwood  is  composed  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  gaudy  parasite 
and  creeping  plants.  As  we  were 
walking  about,  we  found  that  the 
giound  was  covered  with  leeches, 
which  stuck  to  the  bare  legs  of  the 
natives,  and  which  we  only  kept  off 
by  great  caution.  Unless  you 
choose  to  submit  to  a  regular  bleed¬ 
ing  when  they  have  once  fastened 
themselves,  you  run  the  risk  of  get¬ 
ting  disagreeable  sores  in  taking 
them  off'.  They  are  striped  brown 
and  yellow,  and  have  a  very  wide 
month  5  they  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  common  leeches  in 
England. 

“  The  moment  our  palankeens 
were  ready  we  began  our  journey 
to  Negumbo,  fearing  that  we  should 
scarcely  get  through  the  jungle 
before  sunset,  the  night  air  in  the 
woods  occasioning  intermittent  fe¬ 
vers.  We  however  left  Mr.  Daniel 
at  the  craal,  where  he  intended  to 
stay  some  time  in  search  of  subjects 
for  his  pencil.  To  defend  himself 
from  the  bad  ‘effects  of  his  sylvan 
life,  he  smokes,  and  lights  great 
fires  within  and  without  his  tent. 
On  our  road  I  saw  the  curious  spec¬ 
tacle  of  an  extensive  burned  forest. 
Many  of  the  massy  trunks  had  fal¬ 
len  down,  and,  by  stopping  the 
wafer  from  running  oft'  after  the 
rains,  had  formed  little  swamps, 
where  aquatic  plants  and  moss  had 
begun  to  grow,  but  the  greater  part 
were  erect,  bare,  and  bleached, 
with  here  and  there  a  creeping  plant 
beginning  to  grace  their  barrenness 
with  a  foreign  verdure. 

We  returned  yesterday  to  Co- 
lumbo,  and  And  with  regret  that  wTe 
must  leave  it  on  our  return  to  Bom¬ 
bay 
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bay  to-morrow.  The  coast  of  Cey¬ 
lon  is  generally  extremely  healthy, 
but  none  of  our  troops  have  been 
able  to  stand  the  noxious  effects  of 
a  campaign  in  the  jungle.  The 
natives  are  subject  to  leprosy  and 
other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  I  saw 
many  persons  afflicted  with  the 
Cochin  leg,  or  Elephantiasis  3  the 
patients  walk  about  apparently 
without  pain  for  several  years,  with 
their  legs  swoln  to  the  size  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  skin  stretched  and 
shining  ;  bnt  they  often  die  in  great 
agony  at  last. 

The  Cingalese  are  ingenious 
workmen  in  gold  and  silver.  Their 


more  useful  manufactures  are  hemp, 
and  coiermpe,  coarse  cotton  cloths 
for  domestic  consumption,  ratan 
mats  and  baskets,  and  cane- work  , 
of  all  kinds.  The  products  of  the 
island,  besides  timber,  elephants, 
and  cinnamon,  are  hemp,  coier, 
coco-nuts,  arrack,  precious  stones, 
pearls,  and  drugs;  among  which 
are,  Coiumbo  root,  gamboge,  and 
the  Datura  fastuosa,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  use  as  a  cure  for  the  spasmodic 
asthma,  by  cutting  the  root  in  small 
pieces,  and  smoking  it  like  tobac¬ 
co  :  the  Datura  me  tel,  which  is 
most  plentiful  about  Coiumbo,  is 
said  to  possess  the  said  qualities. 
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1%  yTANY  of  the  opulent  na- 

„V1  tives,  and  nearly  all  the 
European  consuls,  have  handsome 
villas  and  extensive  gardens,  which 
are  scattered  over  the  country,  from 
Tunis  to  a  delightful  spot  called  La 
Ms  rza,  close  to  Cape  Carthage,  and 
one  of  the  most  luxuriant  situations 
in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  much  fre¬ 
quented  in  summer,  when  the  vi¬ 
sitors  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of 
exquisite  rural  recreation  and  sea¬ 
bathing  ;  the  number  of  rose  trees 
cultivated  here  would  surprise  an 
European  ;  for  you  meet  large  tracts 
of  ground  covered  with  them,  as 
frequent  as  turnip  fields  in  England 
— a  promenade  in  one  of  these  odo¬ 
riferous  regions  is  more  easily  ima¬ 
gined  than  described. 

“  The  soil  round  Tunis  is  rather 
sandy,  with  a  strong  loamy  bottom  : 
it  produce  ,  grain,  fruit,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  in  the  greatest  abundance  :  the 
soil  and  climate  are  admirably 


adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton, 
sugar,  and  many  tropical  produc¬ 
tions;  even  coffee  and  indigo  have 
been  successfully  tried  :  in  fact, 
under  any  other  hands  but  those 
which  are  now  destined  to  be  its 
proprietors,  what  would  it  not  pro¬ 
duce  ?  The  breed  of  cattle,  mode  , 
of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  every 
thing  else  connected  with  agricul¬ 
ture,  are  susceptible  of  infinite  im¬ 
provement.  Bees,  of  which  there 
are  an  amazing  number,  are  very 
much  neglected.  Upon  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  place  it  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add  any  thing  h<- re,  that 
subject  being  ably  elucidated  in  the 
publications  of  Messrs.  M  Gill  and 
Jackson. 

“  It  is  very,  singular,  that  in  a 
country  blinded  so  much  by  super¬ 
stition  as  this  is,  a  spirit  of  religious 
toleration  should  be  encouraged, 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
Tripoli :  this  forms  a  pleasing  con¬ 
trast 
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trast  with  the  savage  ferocity  which 
usually  distinguishes  the  Tunisian 
character  ;  and  1  have  been  much 
surprized  to  find,  that,  besides  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  chapels  are  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

“  The  precepts  of  our  holy  reli¬ 
gion,  and  a  thousand  other  consi¬ 
derations,  naturally  point  out  to 
the  Christians  resident  in  Tunis, 
that  a  promotion  of  social  virtue, 
and  other  acts  of  mutual  benevo¬ 
lence,  would  be  most  conducive  to 
the  common  interest,  \Hrile  it 
would,  at  the  same  time,  inspire 
Mahometans  with  a  proper  degree 
of  respect  and  veneration  for  a  com¬ 
munity  so  infinitely  beyond  them¬ 
selves  in  manners  and  civilization  : 
but  the  contrary  is,  unhappily,  the 
case  j  and  I  have  often  beheld,  with 
surprize,  that  a  system  of  calumny 
and  slander  but  too  often  usurp  the 
place  of  friendly  intercourse  and 
domestic  happiness. 

“  You  have,  doubtless,  often 
heard  of  the  extreme  jealousy  which 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
national  character  of  this  country  • 
yet  prostitution  is  not  only  tolera¬ 
ted,  but  subjected  to  regulations  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  government ;  it  is, 
however,  altogether  confined  to  the 
Mows,  as  if  a  Christian  is  found  in 
company  with  a  female  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  faith,  they  are  both  put  to 
death. 

To  form  any  idea  of  the  land¬ 
scape  which  surrounds  Tunis,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  visit  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  This  once  cele¬ 
brated  capital  of  a  great  country  is 
now  only  distinguished  by  its  cis¬ 
terns,  the  remains  of  some  amphi¬ 
theatres,  and  an  aqueduct;  the 
whole  a  melancholy  emblem  of  the 
instability  of  human  greatness.  We 
cannot,  however,  help  being  struck 


with  admiration  on  a  review  of  the 
place  which  was  chosen  as  the  site 
of  this  city.  It  was  built  on  a  high 
promontory,  forming  the  western 
extremity  of  Tunis  Bay,  now'-  called 
Cape  Carthage ;  and,  without  ex-  * 
ception,  a  more  magnificent  coup - 
cl'ceil  connot  be  conceived,  than  is  J 
presented  to  the  beholder  in  the 
scene  before  him.  The  eye,  wan¬ 
dering  over  extensive  and  highly- 
cultivated  plains,  sometimes  inter-  > 
rupted  by  hills  that  form  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  more  than  one  hundred 
miles,  is  at  length 1  gratified  by  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  that 
bound  the  horizon  on  each  side. 
Amongst  these,  Zowan  is  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  celebrated  for 
having  supplied  Carthage  with  wa¬ 
ter  :  the  aqueduct  constructed  for 
its  conveyance  was  equal  to  any 
of  the  most  stupendous  works  of 
antiquity;  the  remains  of  it  have 
been  traced  for  seventy  ’miles  over 
a  very  irregular  and  hilly  country  ; 
indeed,  several  hundred  arches  are 
still  to  be  seen.  This  is  an  admirable 
monument  of  human  industry,  an 
equal  to  which  few  other  countries 
can  boast. 

(i  The  plain  of  Zama,  remakable 
for  the  sanguinary  battle  fought 
there  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio  : 
Africanus,  which  decided  the  fate  i 
of  Carthage,  is  seen  on  the  right, 
and  is  now  covered  with  corn,  and 
groves  of  olive  trees. 

That  man  who  could  survey 
the  ruins  of  Carthage  with  indif¬ 
ference,  or  not  call  to  mind  the 
scenes  of  its  past  glories  and  mis¬ 
fortunes,  mast,  indeed,  be  devoid 
of  sensibility  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  in 
my  opinion,  to  witness  such  an  in¬ 
stance  of  fallen  greatness,  without 
being  irresistibly  led  into  a  train  of 
reflection,  from  which  an  important 
moral  and  political  lesson  may  be 

drawn, 
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drawn.  Its  effect  would,  however, 
be  transient  on  an  ordinary  being: 
to  render  the  lesson  either  lasting 
or  useful  to  mankind,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  place  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  a  great  country  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  Byrsa 3  from  thence, 
while  admiring  the  variegated  beau¬ 
ties  of  an  enchanting  landscape,  a 
natural  association  of  ideas  would 
make  him  revert  to  the  page  of 
history  :  there  he  would  see  it  re¬ 
corded,  that  a  band. of  enterprizing 
Phoenicians,  led  on  by  an  adventu¬ 
rous  female,  had,  more  than  2,500. 
years  before,  established  a  flourish¬ 
ing  colony  on  the  very  spot  upon 
which  he  stood,  now  presenting  no¬ 
thing  but  a  desolate  and  mingled 
heap  of  ruins ;  that,  by  the  wisdom 
of  her  laws,  and  honest  industry  of 
her  people,  Carthage  shortly  rose  to 
a  lofty  and  envied  pre-eminence' 
amongst  nations 3  mistress  of  the 
ocean,  and  soul  of  commerce,  her 
ships  covered  the  sea  from  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Alas !  dissatisfied  with  legitimate 
and  true  greatness,  a  fatal  thirst  for 
foreign  conquest  infected  her  rulers 3 
but  mark  the  melancholy  result  ! 
Commerce  was  abandoned,  fleets 
and  armirs  sent  forth,  Sicily,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  a  part  of  Spain,  soon 
acknowledged  her  sway  ;  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  Rome  was  rouzed;  rivalry 
ensued ;  and,  after  a  sanguinary, 
though  unsuccessful,  struggle,  the 
Queen  of  Arts,  and  pride  of  civili¬ 
zation,  fell  at  the  merciless  feet  of 
un  pi  tying  conquerors! ! '  Such  would 
probably  be  the  reflections  of  a 
statesman,  if  transported  to  this  aw¬ 
ful  scene  3  but  how  glorious  for  him¬ 
self,  and  useful  to  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  if  he  knew  how  to  turn  them 
to  the  practical  benefit  ol  his  coun¬ 
try  I 

“  Should  the  political  events  of 


Europe,  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
impossible,  render  it  necessary  for 
an  European  army  to  visit  this  coun¬ 
try  on  any  future  occasion,  Carthage 
presents  itself  as  an  excellent  place 
for  their  reception  3— as  a  military 
position,  it  possesses  every  advan¬ 
tage  and  may  he  considered  as  un¬ 
assailable,  if  properly  fortified.  The 
cisterns  must  certainly  have  been 
either  within  the  former  citadel,  or 
under  its  immediate  protection  3 
and  such  is  their  present  state  of 
preservation,  that  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  they  are  generally  more  than 
half  full  of  good  water.  The  whole 
promontory  is  highly  cultivated,  and 
produces  large  crops  of  wheat.  There 
are  also  two  or  three  hundred  pipes 
of  good  wine,  made  annually  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  small  town  built  oil  the 
outer  part  of  the  Cape.  The  best 
materials  for  throwing  up  works, are 
of  course,  to  be  found  every  where 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  fa¬ 
cility  of  keeping  up  a  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  the  sea,  is  also 
another  great  consideration,  and 
with  respect  to  climate,  and  purity 
of  atmosphere.  Cape  Carthage  is, 
I  believe,  unequalled. 

‘f  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  re¬ 
peat,  that  the  heights  connected  with 
the  Cape,  having  an  entire  com¬ 
mand  of  the  works  at  the  Goletta 
and  its  arsenal,  all  of  these  might  be 
destroyed  in  four  hours. 

“  While  so  many  of  our  country¬ 
men  have  been  travelling  through 
Sicily  and  the  Morea  with  such 
amazing  avidity,  they  have  been 
probably  unacquainted  with  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  this  country.  The  num¬ 
ber  and  magnificence  of  Roman  ru¬ 
ins  which  exist  throughout  the  re¬ 
gency,  would  be  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  historical  inquiry,  not 
unworthy  of  the  most  enlightened 
amongst  them 3  and,  to  the  valetu¬ 
dinarian. 
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dinarian,  perhaps  no  part  of  Europe 
would  be  so  beneficial  as  the  mine¬ 
ral  baffis  of  Haraam  Leefi  These 
waters  were  very  celebrated  in  anti¬ 
quity,.  and  are  situated  at  the  decli¬ 
vity  of  a  mountain,  close  to  the  sea, 
at  the  southere  extremity  of  the  Bay 
of  Tunis;  their  virtues  in  the  cure 
of  rheumatic,  and  indeed  all  chro¬ 
nic  disorders,  are  wonderfully  great ; 
I  have  been  assured  by  medical  men 
established  here,  that  the  efficacy  of 
these  waters  has  often  been  proved. 
The  few  English  patients  who  have 
occasionally  visited  the  place,  all 
concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  be¬ 
nefit  they  derived  from  a  use  of  the 
waters  When  more  generally 
known,  this  pl&ce  will,  I  hope,  be 
frequented  a  little  more  than  it  is  at 
present;  every  comfort  ot  life  is 
found  at  a  most  trifling  expense, 
and  in  the  event  of  being  visited  by 
many  persons,  there  will  be  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  improving  ibe  house  al¬ 
ready  buiit  for  their  reception. 
There  are,  generally,  several  Tuni¬ 
sian  families  at  Hamam  Leef,  as  the 
inhabitants  ascribe  the  most  mira¬ 
culous  virtues  to  the  spring.  It  is¬ 
sues  from  the  base  of  the  mountain 
alluded  to;  and  without  scarcely 
ever  varying  its  heat,  is  generally 
equal  to  1 18  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer.  A  fine  spiing  of  cold 
fresh  water  rises  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  east  of  it  ;  the  taste  of  the 
mineral  is  not  unlike  that  of  Glau¬ 
ber’s  saults,  but  by  no  means  so 
nauseating;  a  pint  is  sufficient  to 
produce  an  effect,  and  it  frequently 
operates  as  a  vomit  Taking  leave 
ot  I  unis,  1  shall  now  attempt  to 
describe  the  coast  eastward  of  Cape 
Bon. 

“  Galipia,  (the  Clupea  of  the 
Romans,)  is  the  first  town  you 
come  to  ;  it  is  fifteen  miles  from 


the  Cape,  contains  about  4,000  in¬ 
habitants,  and  is  defended  by  a  cas¬ 
tle,  built  on  a  very  strong  military 
position,  which  commands  the 
beach.  The  land  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  tolerably  well  culti¬ 
vated,  and  produces  considerable 
quantities  of  corn  and  oil.  The  an¬ 
chorage  of  Galipia  is  only  sheltered 
from  west  and  north-west  winds. 
Leaving  this  town,  and  passing  se¬ 
veral  inconsiderable  villages,  you 
arrive  at  Hamamett,  in  the  Gulf  of 
that  name.  This  place  contains 
8,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn,  wool, 
and  oil,  with  Tunis.  The  Gulf  is 
but  little  frequented,  and  as  little 
known  to  navigators  as  any  other 
pait  of  Barbaiy,  not  having  ever 
been  properly  surveyed  by  an  En¬ 
glish  navigator.  The  seamen  of 
Tunis  say  that  it  abounds  in  fish  of 
various  kind  ;  and  they  assert,  that 
there  are  very  good  anchoring 
places  in  several  parts  of  it. 

“  The  next  town  eastward  is 
Susa,  famous  for  its  exports  of 
wool  and  olive  oil :  the  latter  is 
more  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  place  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  regency,  and  when  properly 
prepared,  is  considered  as  equal  to 
that  of  Lucca.  The  inhabitants  are 
computed  at  eight  or  ten  thousand, 
and  are  rather  industrious  than 
otherwise.  The  bay  of  Susa  is  a 
good  summer  anchorage,  but  ex¬ 
posed,  during  winter,  to  the  north¬ 
east  gales.  With  respect  to  the  de¬ 
fences  of  this  town,  like  all  the 
rest  which  I  have  mentioned,  they 
are  falling  to  pieces.  The  country 
about  Susa  is  extremely  beautiful 
and  well  cultivated.  Thirty  miles 
in  the  interior,  at  a  place  called 
Elgemme,  there  is  a  colossal  am¬ 
phitheatre  in  a  very  high  state  of 
preservation  ;  several  fine  statues, 

and 
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and  other  relics  of  antiquity,,  have 
been  found  near  this  place. 

“  Twenty  miles  east  of  Susa  is 
the  populous  town  of  Monasteer  ; 
this  place  carries  on  a  trade  similar 
to  that  of  Susa,  and  contains  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  nearly  12,000  souls.  The 
manufacture  of  coarse  cloths  and 
the  bernouse  is  considerable  here. 
The  roadstead  is  more  calculated 
for  the  reception  of  shipping  than 
Susa  or  Sfax,  being  protected  by  a 
long  reef  of  rocks,  called  the  Cog- 
niliri,  which  protects  it  from  the 
easterly  winds :  the  position  is 
strong,  but  very  badly  fortified.  Sfax 
is  also  a  town  of  considerable  trade, 
and  contains  about  6,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  has  a  communication  with 
the  city  of  Cairouan,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and,  as  at  the  two  above- 
named  places,  a  commercial  inter¬ 
course  is  carried  on  with  Malta.  I 
omitted  to  mention  the  town  of* 
Africa,  which  is  half  way  between 
Sfax  and  Susa  ;  and  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  opulence :  indeed,  the 
whole  of  this  coast  is  covered  with 
towns  and  villages,  and  presents  to 
the  traveller  a  scene  of  considerable 
animation. 

“  The  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or  Syrtis 
Minor  of  antiquity,  appears  to  be 
as  little  known  to  the  navigators  of 
this  country  and  to  ourselves,  as 
that  of  Hamamett.  Commencing 
at  Sfax,  it  forms  a  semicircle  SO 
miles  in  extent,  having  a  number 
of  towns,  of  which  Cabes  is  the 
principal.  This  place  contains  at 
least  30,000  souls,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  its  vicinity  are  famous  for 
the  warlike  hud  ferocious  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  said  that 
the  Sheik  of  this  province  can  bring 
into  the  field  20,000  cavalry  ;  horses 
being  very  numerous,  and  of  a  su¬ 
perior  quality.  The  commerce  of 


Cabes  with  Cairouan  and  Tunis  is 
very  considerable. 

“  The  island  of  Jerbi,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
regency  of  funis,  is  only  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  continent  by  a  nar¬ 
row  channel,  not  navigable.  The 
inhabitants,  amounting  to  more  than 
30,000,  are  considered  as  by  far  the 
most  industrious  and  well  disposed 
under  his  highness’s  government. 
The  manufactures  of  shawls,  linen, 
and  woollen  cloths,  have  prospered 
here  uncommonly,  and  are  general¬ 
ly  esteemed  as  the  best  in  all  Bar¬ 
bary.  Its  communication  with  the 
interior  has  also  added  much  to  its 
opulence.  Jerbi  has  long  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  Algiers 
and  Tunis  :  the  attack  made  by  the 
squadron  of  the  former  state,  in 
May  last,  would  have  most  proba¬ 
bly  succeeded,  had  not  the  Tuni¬ 
sian  squadron  come  to  its  relief.  The 
naval  contest  to  which  that  rencon¬ 
tre  gave  rise,  having  ended  in  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  latter,  and 
the  death  of  their  best  admiral,  the 
Bey,  consistent  with  his  usual  poli¬ 
cy,  has  now  given  orders  to  fortify 
the  town,  which  was  before  left  in 
a  very  defenceless  state;  but,  it  is 
much  doubted,  whether  their  works 
are  likely  to  insure  its  future  secu¬ 
rity.  Large  quantities  of  live  stock 
are  occasionally  sent  to  Malta  from 
this  island,  together  with  several 
other  articles  of  commerce.  The 
anchorage  of  Jerbi  is  very  good  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  but  exposed  in  the 
winter  months. 

"  I  have. now  to  notice  a  small 
group  of  islands  called  the  Quer- 
quini  :  they  lay  between  Sfax  and 
Monasteer,  and  are  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  channel  three 
miles  wide,  navigable  for  large  met*-., 
chant  vessels.  The  reason  for  men¬ 
tioning 
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tioning  these  islands,  more  particu¬ 
larly  than  I  should  otherwise  have 
done,  arises  from  a  hope  that  they 
may  be,  on  some  future,  day,  ren¬ 
dered  eminently  useful  to  Sicily  and 
Malta.  There  is  a  large  bank  ex¬ 
tending  from  them  to  Lampadosa, 
which  abounds  in  fish  ot  every 
kind  ;  and  this  may  at  any  time  be 
converted  into  a  most  profitable  and 
productive  fishery.  The  island  of 
Lampadosa  from  its  proximity  to 
Malta,  would  be  a  very  convenient 
rendezvous  for  the  boats  employed 
on  this  undertaking,  and  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatever  will  attend  the  ob¬ 
taining  necessary  licences  from  the 
Bey  of  Tunis.  The  monopoly,  scar¬ 
city,  and  numerous  frauds,  to  which 
the  markets  of  Sicily  and  Malta 
have  long  been  exposed,  are  well- 
known  sources  of  complaint,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  render  a  re¬ 
course  to  the  above  place  a  most 
desirable,  and,  perhaps,  necessary 
measure.  The  utility  of  such  an 
establishment  scarcely  requires  an 
argument :  the  population  of  your 
island,  from  many  causes,  is  in¬ 
creasing  daily ;  and  the  large  de¬ 
mands  continually  made  by  the  ar¬ 
my  and  navy,  together  with  the  im¬ 
mense  influx  of  strangers,  are  sub¬ 
jects  which  require  serious  consi¬ 
deration  :  would  it  not,  therefore,  be 
wise  and  salutary  to  recommend, 
and  even  encourage,  an  undertak¬ 
ing,  which,  while  it  increased  the 
public  comfort,  and  gave  a  stimulus 
to  industry,  would  most  materially 
diminish  the  price  of  animal  food? 
The  expense  attending  a  fishery  of 
this  nature,  cannot  operate  as  an 
obstruction  to  its  establishment,  as 
the  returns  will  be  immediate  and 
successive }  nor  can  I  entertain  a 
doubt,  but  that  there  are  persons 
in  Malta,  who  would  most  willingly 
advance  the  necessary  sums.  As  to 


Lampadosa,  it  possesses  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  requisite  to  make  it  a  safe 
and  commodious  rendezvous  for  the 
fishery  :  and  on  the  Querquini,  an 
asylum  could  be  insured  in  the  event 
of  bad  weather.  A  more  minute 
description  of  the  above  named  is¬ 
land  will  be  found  in  its  proper 
place. 

(<  In  the  former  part  of  these  let¬ 
ters  I  mentioned  the  impossibility 
of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
population  of  the  regency,  but  those  * 
who  have  indulged  in  any  specula-  ■ 
tion  as  to  the  probable  extent  of 
population,  usually  estimate  it  at 
between  four  and  five  millions :  the 
impossibility  of  making  an  exact 
enumeration  renders  this  a  matter 
of  pure  conjecture,  for  it  may  be 
much  more,  and  perhaps  even  less ; 
the  wandering  disposition  of  the 
Arabs,  and  secluded  manner  of  liv-  - 
ing  prescribed  to  other  people,  ren¬ 
der  it  even  difficult  for  Europeans  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  what 
number  of  souls  the  different  towns 
contain.  As  in  Tripoli,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Tunis  consist  of  Moors, 
Turks,  Arabs,  and  Jews  :  of  these 
the  Moors  and  Arabs  form  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation,  while  the 
other  two  classes  are  comparatively 
trifling,  It  is  important  to  observe, 1 
that  a  settled  hatred  exists  all  over 
Barbary  between  the  Arab  tribes, 
and  Moors  who  govern  j  in  fact, 
their  interests  are  in  the  greatest 
opposition  to  each  other, — and  the 
former,  considering  themselves  as 
the  natural  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
and  stung  by  the  many  cruelties 
committed  on  them,  would  gladly' 
embrace  the  cause  of  any  foreign 
power,  which  might  be  disposed  to 
offer  them  a  preponderance  of 
which  they  are  now  deprived.  These 
poor  people,  even  in  their  present 
oppressed  condition,  entertain  a 
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strong  love  of  liberty  ;  their  hospi¬ 
tality  is  proverbial,  both  to  each 
other  and  to  Christians  of  every  de¬ 
scription  who  go  amongst  them.  I 
have  also  been  frequently  surprized 
to  find  that  they  make  a  striking 
distinction  between  the  national 
character  of  the  French  and  our¬ 
selves  ;  esteeming  the  former  as 
enemies,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  is  al¬ 
ways  hailed  with  the  utmost  re¬ 
spect.  The  Arabs  have  no  idea  of 
superiority  in  any  other  European 
nations.  Their  arms,  dress,  and 
other  customs  differ  very  little  from 
those  of  Tripoly  and  Algiers. 

“  The  animal  and  vegetable 
tribes,  throughout  Africa,  are  but 
very  insufficiently  described  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  naturalists;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  considerable  discoveries 
will  yet  be  made  here  in  these  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  science.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  we  should  be  so 
generally  unacquainted  with  the 
horse  of  the  desert ;  the  attributes 
of  this  animal  are  noticed  at  length 
in  Mr.  Jackson's  Travels.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  relates,  although  so 
very  extraordinary,  have  been  in 
part  confirmed  to  myself,  as  I  have, 
since  the  perusal  of  his  remarks, 
made  numerous  inquiries  upon  the 
subject,  and  been  informed  that 
there  is  actually,  in  the  country  of 
Dates,  a  race  of  horses,  whose  swift 
ness  and  rapidity  of  travelling, 
nearly  equa)  that  which  he  de¬ 
scribes.  A  man  of  the  first  rank  in 
Tunis  has  assured  me,  that  a  jour¬ 
ney  performed  in  three  days  by  one 
of  the  above  animals,  was  only 
gone  through  in  eight  by  one  of 
the  common  Tunisian  breed. 

“  The  camel  is  also  endowed 
with  extraordinary  qualities;  its  sa¬ 
gacity,  strength,  and  capacity  of  ab¬ 
staining  from  water  for  so  long  a 
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time,  would,  doubtless,  make  this 
animal  a  most  useful  acquisition  in 
many  Countries  of  Europe ;  when 
occasionally  transported,  it  has  been 
found  to  answer  the  most  useful 
purposes,  particularly  at  Malta, 
where  there  are  several  emplbyed  at 
the  corn  mills. 

“  The  dromedary  is  very  rarely 
seen  at  Tunis,  nor  do  I  believe  there, 
are  any  great  number  in  the  regen¬ 
cy,  being  confined  principally  to  the 
country  of  Dates.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  most  extraordinary  animal,  in 
point  of  swiftness,  and  said  even  to 
exceed  the  horse  of  the  desert.  Such 
is  their  amazing  velocity,  when  di¬ 
rected  by  a  good  Arab  rider,  that 
the  swiftest  horse  cannot  keep  pace; 
with  them  for  half  an  hour.  Al¬ 
though  the  story  of  their  continuing 
in  a  state  of  apparent  insensibility 
for  several  days  after  their  birth,  is 
not  generally  credited  in  Europe, 
the  singular  fact  has  been,  mention¬ 
ed  to  me  repeatedly  here.  When 
that  torpor  lasts  ten  days,  their  value 
is  thereby  enhanced,  and  they  are 
called,  AashSri,  signifying  ten. 
When  travelling  in  the  desert,  the 
Arabs  positively  assert  that  an  Aas- 
h&ri  will  continue  in  a  hard  trot  for 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
without  requiring  the  smallest  sus¬ 
tenance. 

The  almost  innumerable  and 
splendid  remains  of  antiquity  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  kingdom,  suf¬ 
ficiently  attest  the  immense  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  state  while  colonized 
by  Rome.  It  is  universally  allow¬ 
ed,  that  not  more  than  one-fifth 
remains  at  the  present  day,  and 
such  are  the  laws  and  institution  of 
the  government,  that  it  is  daily  di¬ 
minishing,  without  the  smallest  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  favourable  change. 

The  prejudices  hitherto  enter¬ 
tained  by  these  people  against  the 
M  discovery 
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discovery  or  preservation  of  antique 
gems  and  statues  have  subsided  very 
much  on  the  part  of  government ; 
indeed,  the  Bedouins  having  dis¬ 
covered  that  Europeans  buy  such 
things  with  avidity,  never  lose  any 
opportunity  of  conveying  whatever 
they  find,  secretly  to  Tunis,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  2  bargain 
with  some  of  the  consuls;  in  this  way 
several  very  respectable  collections 
of  medals,  gems,  bronzes,  and  mar¬ 
bles,  have  already  been  formed 
here,  besides  many  fine  specimens 
sent  to  France,  where  things  of  that 
description  are  infinitely  more  ap¬ 
preciated  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  But  the  most  important 
discovery  made  in  this  country,  was 
a  few  years  ago,  amongst  the  ruins 
of  Utica,  where  some  labourers,  in 
digging  up  a  quantity  of  stones  for 
completing  the  works  of  the  Golet- 
ta,  found  a  number  of  beautiful 
statues,  some  mutilated,  and  others 
in  the  highest  state  of  preservation  ; 
of  the  latter  I  observed  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  colossal  whole  length  of 
Tiberius,  another  of  Augustus  not 
quite  so  well  preserved,  and  the 
bodies  of  four  female  figures,  two 
of  which  are  exquisite  specimens  of 
Grecian  sculpture.  The  Tiberius  is 
a  highly  interesting  statue,  both  on 
account  of  its  preservation  and  fine 
style  of  execution.  These  reliques, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  minister 
of  the  marine,  Mohammed  Coggia, 
for  nearly  three  years,  without  any 
dlort  being  made  to  rescue  them 
from  such  a  place,  until  very  lately, 
when  Mr,  Fagan,  our  consul  gene¬ 
ral  at  Palermo,  and  a  steady  friend 
of  the  arts,  has  attempted  to  pur¬ 
chase  them.  Should  another  pro¬ 
position  of  that  gentleman  be  ac- 
f~ *  '-  h  antiquarians  will,  at  some 
'  cure  period,  be  gratified  with 


many  *of  the  hidden  treasures  of 
Africa.  This  relates  to  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  excavate,  which  the  Bey  will 
grant,  if  the  request  is  made  by 
his  Majesty’s  government ;  and  such 
an  object  is  certainly  not  unworthy 
their  intention  ;  indeed,  many  peo¬ 
ple,  well  acquainted  with  this  coun¬ 
try,  have  often  told  me,  that  if  due 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  re¬ 
searches  for  antiquities  in  Africa,  a 
collection  equal  to  any  in  Europe 
might  soon  be  accumulated,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  Moors,  of 
whatever  description,  be  then  al¬ 
most  vanquished  by  a  seasonable 
bribe. 

In  a  country  teeming  with 
every  blessing  which  Providence  can 
bestow  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
society,  it  is  truly  melancholy  to 
reflect,  that  the  caprice  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  few  continue  to  keep  it 
in  such  a  stale  of  degradation,  and, 
if  ever  the  arm  of  conquest  could  be 
justified,  or  usefully  exerted,  it 
would  surely  be  in  the  regeneration 
of  such  a  people. 

i(  The  religion  established  through¬ 
out  the  regency  is  of  course  Ma¬ 
hometanism.  but  attended  by  that 
bigotry  and  ii rational  prejudice  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  An  unqua¬ 
lified  hatred  of  Christians,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  tolerauce  noticed,  a 
contempt  for  the  arts  and  sciences, 
together  with  an  apparent  determi¬ 
nation  to  reject  future  advancement 
'towards  civilization,  are  the  princi¬ 
ples  inculcated  by  this  destructive 
profession  of  faith. 

“  The  aversion  of  these  people 
towards  Europeans  is  indeed  carried 
to  a  most  ridiculous  pitch  of  affec¬ 
tation,  particularly  in  the  studious 
way  they  endeavour  to  avoid  any  of 
our,  habits,  manners,  or  customs. 
Although  this  subject  may  have  al¬ 
ready  been  noticed,  perhaps  a  short 
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sketch  of  these  singularities  will  not 
be  unacceptable  in  this  place.  Ma¬ 
hometans'  sit,  eat,  and  sleep  on  the 
ground;  glasses,  plates,  knives, 
lorks,  spoons,  and  all  the  other  ap¬ 
paratus  of  an  European  table  are 
unknown  amongst  them ;  they  eat 
with  their  fingers,  and  never  have 
more  than  one  dish  set  before  them 
at  a  time  :  water  and  coffee  ought, 
according  to  the  prescribed  rule,  to 
be  their  only  beverage;  the  latter 
is  drank  almost  in  a  boiling  state 
very  strong  and  without  sugar ; 
they  write  from  right  to  left,  and 
mount  their  horses  on  the  right; 
and  their  bridles,  saddles,  spurs,  and 
method  of  sitting  on  horseback,,  are 
altogether  different  from  ours.  Their 
mode  of  dress,  partiality  to  long 
beards,  shaving  the  head  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  always  covered,  are  well  , 
known  ;  and  their  brutal  caprice 
with  regard  to  the  women  is  still 
more  singular,  without  enumerating 
the  style  of  architectuie,  furniture, 
and  various  other  circumstances  in 
which  they  differ  so  widely  from 
Christians.  Deprived  of  theatres, 
balls,  and  private  parties,  their  chief 
occupations  are  those  of  eating, 
sraoaking.  and  sleeping  ;  they  neT 
ver  walk  except  from  necessity, 
probably,  because,  like  us,  they  are 
obliged  to  do  so  on  their  feet.  It 
will  doubtless  be  a  long  time  and 
attended  with  some  difficulty  before 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  species  are 
induced  to  adopt  more  rational  cus¬ 
toms  ;  but  it  would  be  melancholy 
indeed  to  relinquish  the  hope,  that 
civilization  will  at  some  future  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  world,  reach  this  coun¬ 
try  also,  and  triumph  over  igno¬ 
rance  and  barbarism. 

“  With  respect  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  despotism,  of  the  worst 
sort,  and  in  the  hands,  generally, 
of  persons  who  make  the  most  im- 
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proper  uses  of  their  power ;  conse¬ 
quently,  we  need  not  be  surprized 
if  patriotism  and  regard  for  the 
country  should  be  totally  extin¬ 
guished.  Indeed,  the  only  ties 
which  bind  the  subject  here,  are 
those  which  naturally  attach,,  him 
to  his  family  and  friends. 

“  In  drawing  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  Highness’s  subjects, 
little  remains  to  be  said.  The  reli¬ 
gious,  civil,  and  political  institu¬ 
tions  of  his  country,  oppress  the 
Tunisian's  mind,  and  influence  his 
general  conduct  so  powerfully,  that 
he  can  only  he.  considered  as  a  slave, 
subject  to  the  will  of  many  tyran¬ 
nical  masters.  If  a  change,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  enlighten  and  give  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  them,  should 
ever  take  place,  we  shall  then, 
doubtless,  have  occasion  to  admire 
the  physical  and  moral  attributes  of 
these  people  as  much  as  those  of 
other  countries  where  these  advan¬ 
tages  are  enjoyed.  An  abstemious 
mode  of  living,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  finest  climate  on  earth,  have 
endowed  the  natives  with  an  athle¬ 
tic  and  hardy  constitution :  they 
live  to  a  great  age,  and  the  bodily 
evils  under  which  they  now  suffer, 
arise  most  frequently  from  habitual 
indolence  and  improper  treatment 
of  diseases.  The  latter  science  is 
perhaps  less  known  in  Barbary  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  a  hot 
iron,  as  at  Tripoly,  applied  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body,  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  sovereign  remedy  in 
every  indisposition  ;  of  anatomy,  as 
a  science,  they  are  totally  ignorant. 

"  It  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  to  pass  over,  in  silence,  that  sex 
which,  in  every  country  forms  the 
delight  and  happiness  of  society  ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  truly  de¬ 
plorable  or  likely  to  excite  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  an  European,  than  the  uti- 
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happy  state  of  servitude  to  which 
the  women  are  reduced  here,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  social  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  their  nearest  rela¬ 
tives,  never  permitted  to  appear  ill 
public,  and  continually  subject  to 
the  brutal  jealousy  of  a  capricious 
husband.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  miseries  which  attend  the  life 
of  these  unfortunate  victims. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe 


that  they  are  not  deficient  either  in 
personal  charms,  or  in  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  simplicity  of  manner,  which  all 
the  trammels  of  their  education 
have  not  eradicated  3  it  is  also  well 
ascertained  that  their  dislike  towards 
Christians  is  by  no  means  so  rooted 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  precepts  and  example  engender¬ 
ed  by  education. 


Description  and  Customs  of  Naples. 
[From  Mr.  Eustace's  Travels.] 


“  XT  occupies  the  site  of 

JyHj  both  Pahepolis  and  Neapolis 
in  ancient  times,  though  it  inherits 
the  name  of  the  latter.  It  is  of 
Grecian  origin,  and  is  tirst  mention¬ 
ed  by  Livy  as  having  in  conjunction 
with  Palaepolis  joined  the  Sammies 
in  a  confederacy  against  the  Romans. 
Palaepolis  was  taken  two  years 
after,  and  Naples  must  have  shared 
its  fate.  The  latter  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  of  little  consideration 
at  that  time,  though  it  continued  to 
increase  rapidly,  and  in  the  course 
of  not  many  years  eclipsed  the 
splendor,  usurped  the  territory,  and 
gradually  obliterated  the  very  name 
of  the  former.  It  seems  to  have 
attached  itself  closely  to  the  Homan 
interest  in  little  more  than  a  century 
from  the  abovementioned  period, 
and  to  have  acquired  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Roman  republic  no 
small  degree  of  prosperity  and  im¬ 
portance.  It  remained  faithful  to 
its  allies  even  after  the  carnage  of 
Cannoe  and  the  revolt  of  the  Cam¬ 
panians,  and  such  was  the  strength 
of  its  ramparts  that  Hannibal  him¬ 
self  shrunk  from  the  difficulties  of 
an  attack.  rI  he  generous  other 


which  they  had  previously  made  to 
the  Roman  senate  must  naturally 
inspire  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
opulence,  and  which  is  infinitely 
more  honourable,  of  the  magnani¬ 
mity  of  this  city.  This  attachment 
to  the  Roman  cause  excited  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  Carthagenian,  who 
ravaged  the  Neapolitan  territory 
with  more-  than  his  usual  fero¬ 
city. 

“  From  this  period  little  or  no 
mention  is  made  of  Naples  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  during  which  .1 
it  seems  to  have  enjoyed  in  urtdis-  i 
turbed  tranquillity  its  original  laws 
and  language,  and  ail  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  its  fertile  soil,  and  unrivall¬ 
ed  situation.  Its  coasts  during  this 
interval  became  the  winter  retreat 
of' the  luxurious  Romans,  ant]  there 
were  few  among  the  illustrious  cha¬ 
racters  which  distinguished  the  fall! 
of  the  republic  and  the  birth  of  the: 
monarchy,  who  had  not  a  villa  on 
its  shores,-  or  amid  t lie  romantic  re¬ 
cesses  of  its  mountains.  The  pre¬ 
sence  ot  PTorace,  Virgil,  and  bis; 
imitator  Silins  Italicus,  and  t heir r 
fond  attachment  to  its  delightful 
scenery  were  lasting  and  honourable 
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distinctions;  while  the  foul  indul¬ 
gences  of  Tiberius,  and  the  wild 
and  cruel  freaks  of  Caligula  were 
its  scandal  and  its  scourge.  The 
first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
interrupted  its  enjoyments  and 
wasted  its  coasts,  and  the  civil  wars 
and  barbaric  incursions  that  succeed¬ 
ed  each  other  so  rapidly  during  the 
ensuing  centuries,  involved  it  in  the 
general  calamities  of  Italy  and  the 
empire.  However  it  seems  to  have 
suffered  less  than  most  other  cities 
during  this  disastrous  era,  as  it  re¬ 
tained  longer  its  legitimate  sove¬ 
reign,  the  Emperor  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  with  him  its  language  and 
many  of  its  ancient  laws,  and  by  his 
power,  or  rather  by  the  veneration 
still  attached  to  his  name,  was  not 
unfrequently  protected  from  the 
ravages  and  insults  of  contending 
barbarians. 

“  When  the  eastern-empire  sunk 
into  a  state  of  irretrievable  weakness 
and  insignificance,  Naples  was 
threatened,  harassed  and  plundered 
successively  by  the  Lombards,  the 
Saracens  and  the  Normans,  who  in 
their  turn  became  the  prey  of  the 
Germans,  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter  at  length  re¬ 
mained  its  acknowledged  masters, 
governed  it  for  many  years  by  vice¬ 
roys,  and  at  length  gave  it  a  king  in 
the  person  of  the  present  sovereign 
Charles  IV.  Of  all  these  different 
tribes  many  traces  may  be  discover¬ 
ed  in  the  language,  manners  and 
appearance  of  its  inhabitants.  Its 
original  language,  Greek*  remain¬ 
ed  the  prevailing  dialect  long  after 
its  submission  to  the  power  of 
Rome,  as  appears  from  various  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  particularly  from 
that  of  Greek  manuscripts  only 
being  discovered  at  Herculaneum. 
It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether 
pure  Latin  ever  was  the  vulgar  lan¬ 
guage  at  Naples;  but  at  present 


there  are  more  Greek  words  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  common  dialect 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy.  French  pronuncia¬ 
tion  has  communicated  some  share 
of  its  infection,  and  Saracenic  left 
considerable  alloy  behind.  No  ves¬ 
tiges  remain  of  the  ancient  beauty 
or  magnificence  of  this  city.  Its 
temples,  its  theatres,  its  basilicas 
have  been  levelled  by  earthquakes, 
or  destroyed  by  barbarians.  Its 
modern  edifices,  whether  churches 
or  palaces,  are  less  remarkable  for 
their  taste  than  for  their  magnitude 
and  riches.  It  is  however  highly 
probable  that  Naples  is  at  present 
more  opulent,  mere  populous,  and 
in  every  respect  more  flourishing 
than  she  has  ever  before  been,  even 
in  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  her 
history.  , ' 

“  Naples,  seated  in  the  bosom  of 
a  capacious  haven,  spreads  her  great¬ 
ness  and  her  population  along  its 
shore,  and  covers  its  shelving  coasts 
and  bordering  mountains  with  her 
villas,  her  gardens  and  her  retreats. 
Containing  within  her  own  walls 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  she  sees  one  hundred 
thousand  more  enliven  her  suburbs, 
that  stretch  in  a  magnificent  and 
most  extensive  sweep  from  Portici 
to  the  piomontory  of  Misenum,  and 
fill  a  spacious  line  of  sixteen  miles 
along  the  shore  with  life  and  activi¬ 
ty.  In  size  and  number  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  she  ranks  as  the  third  city  in 
Europe,  and  from  her  situation  and 
superb  show  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean, 
The  internal  appearance  of  Naples 
is  in  general  pleasing;  the  edifices 
are  lofty  and  solid;  ihe  streets  as 
wide  as  in  any  continental  city;  the 
Strada  Toledo  is  a  mile  in  length, 
and  with  the  quay,  which  is  very 
extensive  and  well-built,  forms  the 
grand  and  distinguishing  features  of 
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{he  city.  In  fact  the  Chiaia,  with 
the  royal  garden,  Mergellina  and 
Sta.  Lucia,  which  spread  along  the 
coast  for  so  considerable  a  space, 
and  present  such  an  immense  line 
of  lofty  edifices,  are  sufficient  to 
give  an  appearance  of  grandeur 
to  any  city.  As  for  architectural 
magnificence,Naples  possesses  a  very 
small  share,  as  the  prevailing  taste, 
if  a  series  of  absurd  fashions  deserve 
that  appellation,  has  always  been 
bad.  Moresco,  Spanish,  and  bad 
Homan,  corrupted  and  intermingled 
together,  destroy  all  appearance  of 
unity  and  symmetry,  and  form  a 
monstrous  jumble  of  discordance. 
The  magnificence  therefore  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  consists  first 
in  their  magnitude,  and  then  in 
paintings,  marbles,  and  decorations 
in  general,  which  however  are  sel¬ 
dom  disposed  with  taste  or  judg¬ 
ment.  and  when  best  disposed  are 
scattered  around  with  a  profusion 
that  destroys  the  effect. 

“  To  describe  the  public  edifices 
of  Naples  would  be  to  compose  a 
guide.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  a  few  observations  oil 
some  remarkable  objects  in  them, 
or  connected  with  them.  Several 
churches  are  supposed  to  occupy 
the  sites  of  ancient  temples,  the 
names  and  memory  of  which  have 
been  preserved  by  this  circumstance. 
Thus  the  cathedral  is  said  to  stand 
on  the  substructions  of  a  temple 
of  Apollo  ;  that  of  the  Santi  A\  )OS- 
toli  rises  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Mercury.  St.  Maria  Maggiore  was 
originally  a  temple  of  Diana,  erect¬ 
ed  over  the  temple  of  Antinous,  &c. 
Of  these  churches  some  are  adorned 
with  the  pillars  and  marbles  of  the 
temples  to  which  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  1 1  j u s  the  cathedral  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  more  than  a  hundred 
columns  of  granite  which  belonged 
tQ  the  edifice  over  which  it  is  erect? 


ed,  as  did  the  forty  or  more  pillars 
that  decorated  the  treasury,  or  rather 
the  chapel  of  Januarius.  The  church 
itself  was  built  by  an  Angevin 
prince,  and  when  shattered,  or  rather 
destroyed  by  earthquakes,  rebuilt  by 
a  Spanish  sovereign.  It  is  Gothic, 
but  strangely  disfigured  by  orna¬ 
ments  and  reparations  in  different 
styles.  In  the  subterraneous  chapel 
under  the  choir  is  deposited  the 
body  of  St.  Januarius.  His  sup¬ 
posed  blood  is  kept  in  a  vial  in  the 
Tesoro,  and  is  considered  as  the 
most  valuable  of  its  deposits,  and 
indeed  the  glory  and  ornament  of 
the  cathedral  and  of  the  city  itself. 
Into  the  truth  of  this  supposition 
little  inquiry  is  made,  the  fact  is 
supposed  to  guarantee  itself,  and  in 
this  respect  the  Neapolitans  seem 
to  have  adopted  the  maxim  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  f  sanctius  ac  re- 
verentius  de  Diis  credere  quam 
scire.’  The  blood  of  St.  Stephen  in 
the  church  of  St.  Gaudioso  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Benedictine  Nuns,  is  said 
to  liquify  in  the  same  manner,  but 
only  once  a -year  on  the  festival  of 
the  martyr. 

The  Santi  Apostoli  is  in  its 
origin  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
church  in  Naples,  and  was,  if  we 
may  credit  tradition,  erected  by 
Constantine  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Mercury  j  it  has  however 
been  rebuilt  partially  more  than 
once,  and  finally  with  great  magni¬ 
ficence.  The  church  of  St.  Paul 
occupies  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux;  the  front  of  this 
temple,  consisting  of  eight  Corin¬ 
thian  pillars,  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1688.  Two  only 
were  restored,  and  now  form  part 
of  the  frontispiece  of  the  church. 
I  he  interior  is  spacious,  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  finely  incrusted  with 
marble.  The  clianccl  is  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  all  supported  by  antique 
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pillars;  it  is  supposed  to  stand  over 
the  theatre  where  Nero  first  dis¬ 
graced  himself  bv  appearing  as  a 
public  singer:  some  vestiges  of  this 
theatre  may  still  be  traced  by  an 
observing  antiquary.  The  church 
of  St.  Filippo  Neri  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  ancient  pillars 
that  support  its  triple  row  of  aisles 
on  both  sides  of  the  nave.  St. 
Lorenzo,  belonging  to  a  convent 
founded  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  is  a 
monument  of  the  hatred  which 
French  princes  have  at  all  times 
borne  to  liberty  and  popular  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Basilica  Augusta,  a  noble  and 
magnificent  hall,  which  at  the 
period  of  their  first  entrance  into 
Naples  was  the  place  of  public 
assembly  where  the  senate  and 
people  of  Naples  met  in  council. 
Charles  suppressed  the  assemblies, 
demolished  the  hall,  and  in  the  year 
126(5  erected  the  church  which  now 
occupies  its  place.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  free  and  just  government 
would  have  been  a  work  more 
agreeable  to  the  will,  and  more  con¬ 
formable  to  the  attributes,  of  the 
common  Father  of  all,  than  the 
erection  of  a  temple  on  the  ruins  of 
public  property,  and  in  defiance  of 
justice.  Of  all  the  Neapolitan 
churches,  that  of  De  Spirito  Santo 
in  the  Strada  Toledo  is  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  in  my  opinion, 
because  the  purest  and  simplest  in 
architecture.  The  exterior  is  in¬ 
different,  or  rather  never  finished, 
or  at  least  decorated.  The  interior 
is  large,  well  proportioned,  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  a  re¬ 
gular  entablature  and  cornice.  It 
is  well  lighted,  perhaps  indeed  too 
much  so,  on  account  of  the  white¬ 
ness  of  its  walls  and  vault.  It  is 
not  however  entirely  exempt  from 
the  usual  defect,  a  superabundance 


of  ornaments,  and  it  wants  a  softer 
and  mellower  colour  to  please  the 
eye. 

“The  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  was  erected  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pontanus,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  Latin  sentences,  moral  and 
political,  engraved  on  marble  near 
its  entrance  and  on  its  front.  They 
are  misplaced,  and  ostentatious 
though  solid,  and  in  language  not 
inelegant.  The  epitaph  composed 
by  Pontanus  himself  has  the  merit 
of  originality,  but  his  b^st  and  most 
durable  epitaph  is  the  tribute  paid 
to  him  by  Sannazarius. 

“  In  the  cloister  of  the  canons, 
regularly  attached  to  the  parochial 
church  of  St.  Agnello,  stands  the 
tomb  of  the  poet  Marini,  ornament¬ 
ed  with  a  bronze  statue;  the  whole 
erected  at  the  request  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Manso,  the  friend  of  Tasso 
and  of  Milton,  who  left  by  will  a 
sum  of  money  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

“  The  sepulchral  chapel  of  the 
family  San  Severo  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  its  architecture,  or  even  decora¬ 
tions,  or  the  order  with  which  the 
monuments  are  disposed  (though  all 
these  are  worthy  of  notice)  as  on 
account  of  three  particular  statues, 
two  of  which  display  the  patient 
skill,  the  third  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor.  The  first  is  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  Modesty  (Pudor)  covered  * 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  veil ;  but 
so  delicate,  so  apparently  transpa¬ 
rent  is  the  veil,  that  through  its  tex¬ 
ture  the  spectator  fancies  he  can 
trace  mot  only  the  general  outlines 
of  the  figure,  but  the  very  features 
and  expression  of  the  countenance, 
Mons.  De  Lelande  observes,  that 
the  ancients  never  veiled  the  whole 
countenance  of  their  statues,  and 
seems  to  hint  that  the  art  of  making 
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the  form  appear  as  it  were  through  the 
foldings  is  a  modern  improvement. 
However  there  are  antique  statues 
even  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  in 
which  the  same  effect  is  visible,  and 
every  scholar  who  has  visited  the 
gallery  at  Dresden  will  immediately 
recollect  some  female  figures,  Ves¬ 
tals  I  think,  where  the  knee,  the 
arm,  the  breast,  appears  as  if  visible 
through  the  beautiful  drapery  thrown 
over  them.  It  must  however  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  in  the  art  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  illusion  the  moderns 
equal  the  ancients  j  and  of  their 
skill  in  this  respect  no  better 
instances  can  be  produced  than  the 
above-mentioned  statue,  a  most 
beautiful  one  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome, 
and  a  third  in  the  chapel  which  I 
am  now  describing.  It  represents 
our  Saviour  extended  in  the  sepul¬ 
chre,  it  is  covered  like  the  preced¬ 
ing  with  a  v<-il,  and  like  it  exhibits 
the  form  which  it  infolds,  with  all 
its  features  majestic  and  almost 
divine  even  in  death.  This  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  exquisite  piece  of  work¬ 
manship  ;  it  displays  not  only  as 
much  art  and  patience  as  that  of 
Modesty,  but  the  very  soul,  the 
genius,  the  sublime  conceptions  of 
the  sculptor.  It  i0  generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  Corradini,  as  rs  the  latter, 
and  suffices  alone  to  establish  his  re¬ 
putation,  and  rank  him  among  the 
first  of  artists.  But  the  Neapolitans 
who  are  a  little  jealous  of  the  merit 
of  strangers,  ascribed  it  and  the  two 
others  to  Giuseppe  San  Martino 
their  countryman,  whom  they  re¬ 
present  as  the  best  scupltor  of  the 
times.  I  he  attention  of  strangers- is 
generally  directed  to  another  statue 
or  groupe  in  the  same  chapel,  re¬ 
presenting  a  man  entangled  in  a 
net,  and  endeavouring  with  the  aid 
c>t  a  genius  to  disengage  himself.  It 
is  called  J1  Disinganato,  and  is  sup¬ 


posed  to  represent  under  this  alle¬ 
gorical  symbol  the  conversion  of 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  family  to 
which  the  chapel  belongs.  The 
allegory  is  forced,  and  the  execution 
of  the  work  shews  only  the  patience 
and  nicety  with  which  the  sculptor 
managed  the  chissel. 

<l  To  thiscatalogueonechurch  more 
must  be  added,  though  it  is  in  many 
respects  inferior  to  most  in  Naples, 
in  size,  materials  and  decorations. 
But  it  has  a  more  powerful  claim 
to  our  attention  than  either  marble 
or  architecture  can  give  it ;  it  has 
the  gemus  of  Sannazarius  to  re¬ 
commend  it,  and  its  name  is  inter*- 
woven  with  the  title  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  poems  which  have 
appeared  in  theLatin  language,  since 
the  revival  of  letters.  The  church  is 
called  from  the  poem  Del  Parto  $  it 
was  erected,  with  the  little  convent 
annexed  to  it,  on  the  site  of  his 
favourite  Villa  Mergyllina,  and  en¬ 
dowed  by  the  poet.  It  took  its 
name  from  the  quarter  in  which  it 
stood,  still  called  Mergyllina,  occu¬ 
pying  the  brow  and  side  of  a  hill 
that  slopes  gently  to  the  bay.  Its 
situation  is  delicious,  and  the  view 
from  it  as  extensive  as  varied,  and 
as  beautiful  as  the  eye  of  a  poet  in 
fine  phrenzy  rolling  can  contem¬ 
plate.  Its  value  was  moreover  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  dignity  of  the  donor, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet,  without 
doubt,  the  smiles  of  the  royal  patron 
added  new  lustre  to  the  native 
beauties  of  the  scenery.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  frequently  alludes  to  his 
beloved  retreat  of  Mergyllina  in  his 
different  poems,  and  devotes  one 
entire  ode  to  its  charms.  This  villa 
was  destroyed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who.  commanded  the  garri¬ 
son  during  the  celebrated  seige  of 
Naples  by  the  French.  W  hether 
this  act  ol  destruction  wqs  necessary 
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or  not,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
determine,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  was,  or  could  intended  as 
a  personal  injury.  How  eve?  the  in¬ 
dignant  poet  resented  it  as  such,  and 
conceived  an  unrelenting  hatred  to¬ 
wards  that  general.  On  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  the  church  of  which  we 
now  spnak  was  erected,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  Virgini  parienti  or  De  Partu. 
Jt  is  neither  large,  nor  remarkable 
for  its  architecture  or  ornaments. 
The  sole  object  of  curiosity  in  it  is 
the  tomb  of  the  founder,  adorned 
with  statues  and  basso  relievos,  re¬ 
presenting  the  subject  of  his  poems  5 
the  materials  are  rich,  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  good,  but  the  figures  repre¬ 
senting  pagan  divinities,  satyrs,  and 
nymphs,  are  ornaments  ill-adapted 
to  the  tomb  of  a  Christian  poet,  and 
Strangely  misplaced  in  a  Christian 
church.  It  is  impossible  however 
not  to  smile  at  the  awkward  attempt 
of  the  good  fathers  to  remedy  this 
incongruity,  by  inscribing  the  name 
of  David  under  the  statue  of  Apollo, 
and  that  of  Judith  under  Minerva. 
The  epitaph  was  composed  by  Bem- 
bo. 

Da  saCro  cinerl  flores.  Hie  iile  Maroni 
Sincerus  musa  proximus  ut  tumulo 

u  In  one  of  the  little  chapels 
there  is  a  picture  of  St.  Michael 
trampling  on  Satan.  It  is  observ¬ 
able  that  the  latter  is  represented 
with  the  face  of  a  beautiful  female, 
and  the  reason  given  is  whimsical 
enough.  The  countenance  ofthe  devil 
is  a  picture  of  a  very  beautiful  lady, 
who  unfortunately  fell  in  love  with 
Diomedes  Caraffa,  Bishop  of  Ariano, 
who  to  shew  his  abhorrence  of  her 
sacrilegious  passion,  when  fitting  up 
this  chapel  for  his  mausoleum, 
ordered  the  painter  to  degrade  her 
into  the  infernal  spirit,  and  place 
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her  prostrate  under  the  spear  of  the 
arch-angel  For  the  satisfaction  of 
the  ladies  I  must  add,  that  this  un- 
gallant  prelate  has  not  been  canon¬ 
ized.  A  Last  Supper  in  another 
chapel  is  supposed  to  be  a  master¬ 
piece,  though  the  name  of  the  paint¬ 
er  is  not  known. 

“  I  must  observe,  in  closing  these 
few  cursory  observations  on  the 
churches  of  Naples,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  bad  taste  which  pre¬ 
vails  very  generally  in  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  decorations  of  these  edi¬ 
fices,  the  traveller  will  find  in  most 
of  them  something  that  merits  ob¬ 
servation.  In  paintings  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  Neapolitan  churches  are 
very  rich,  and  there  are  few  among 
them  that  cannot  boast  of  one  or 
more  exquisite  specimens  of  this 
?rt. 

“  But  if  the  churches  do  no  credit 
to  the  taste  of  the  Neapolitans,  the 
hospitals  reflect  much  honour  on 
their  charity.  These  establishments 
are  very  numerous,  and  adapted  to 
every  species  of  distress  to  which 
man  is  subject  in  mind  or  body. 
M.  ny  of  them  are  richly  endowed, 
arid  all  clean,  well  attended,  and 
well  regulated.  One  circumstance 
almost  peculiar  to  Italian  hospitals 
and  charitable  foundations,  contri¬ 
butes  essentially  to  their  splendour 
and  prosperity:  it  is,  that  they  are 
not  only  attended  by  persons  w'ho 
devote  themselves  entirely  and  with¬ 
out  any  interested  views  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  suffering  humanity,  but  that 
they  are  governed  and  inspected  not 
nominally,  but  really,  by  persons  of 
the  first  rank  and  education,  wbq 
manage  the  interests  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  with  a  prudence  and 
assiduity  which  they  seldom  perhaps 
display  in  their  own  domestic  eco¬ 
nomy.  Besides  to  almost  every 
hospital  is  attached  one,  and  some¬ 
times 
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'times  more  confraternities,  or  pious 
associations,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  some  particular  species 
of  distress,  or  averting  or  remedying 
some  evil.  These  confraternities, 
though  founded  upon  the  basis  of 
equality,  and  of  course  open  to  all 
ranks,  generally  contain  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  noble  per¬ 
sons,  who  make  it  a  point  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  association  with  an 
exactness  as  honourable  to  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  is  exemplary  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  public.  These  persons 
visit  the  respective  hospitals  almost 
daily,  inquire  into  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  every  patient,  and 
oftentimes  attend  on  them  person¬ 
ally,  and  render  them  the  most 
humble  services.  They  perform 
these  duties  in  disguise,  and  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  dress  or  uniform  worn 
by  the  confraternity,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  diverting  public  attention 
from  the  individuals,  and  fixing  it 
on  the  object  only  of  the  association. 
Instead  of  description,  which  would 
be  here  misplaced,  T  shall  insert  a 
few  observations. 

<<r  Of  charitable  foundations  in 
Naples,  the  number  is  above  sixty. 
Of  these  seven  are  hospitals  properly 
so  called;  thirty  at  least  are  conser¬ 
vatories  or  receptacles  for  helpless 
orphans,  foundlings,  &:c. ;  five  are 
banks  for  the  relief  of  such  indus¬ 
trious  poor  as  are  distressed  by  the 
occasional  want  of  small  sums  of 
money  :  the  others  art  either  schools 
or  confraternities.  The  incomes  of 
most  of  these  establishments,  parti¬ 
cularly  ot  the  hospitals,  are  in 
general  very  considerable,  but  sel¬ 
dom  equal  to  the  expenditure.  The 
annual  deficiency,  how  great  soever 
it  may  be,  is  abundantly  supplied 
by  donations,  most  of  which  come 
from  unknown  benefactors. 

1  he.  two  principal  hospitals  aie 


that  called  Degli  Incurabili,  which 
notwithstanding  its  title  is  open  to 
sick  persons  of  all  descriptions,  and 
constantly  relieves  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred;  and  that  of  Della 
Sma.  Annunziata,  which  is  im¬ 
mensely  rich,  and  destined  to  re¬ 
ceive  foundlings,  penitent  females, 
&c,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  har¬ 
bour  two  thousand.  To  each  belong 
in  the  first  place  a  villa,  and  in  the 
second  a  cemetery.  The  villa  of 
the  first  is  situated  at  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  is  destined  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  convalescents,  and  such  as 
labour  under  distempers  that  require 
free  air  and  exercise.  A  similar 
rural  retreat  ought  to  belong  to 
every  gre^t  hospital  established  in 
large  cities,  where  half  the  distem¬ 
pers  to  which  the  poorer  class  are  1 
liable,  arise  from  constant  confine¬ 
ment,  and  the  want  of  pure  air. 
The  cemetery  is  in  a  different  way, 
of  at  least  equal  advantage  to  public 
health.  It  \yas  apprehended,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  so  many 
bodies  as  must  be  carried  out  from 
an  hospital,  especially  in  unhealthy 
seasons,  might,  if  deposited  in  any 
church  or  church-yard  within  the :  1 
city,  infect  the  air  and  produce  or 
propagate  contagious  diseases.  To  i  j 
prevent  such  evils,  the  sum  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  ducats, 
raised  by  voluntary  contribution, was  j 
laid  out  in  purchasing  and  fitting  up  j 
for  the  purpose  a  field  about  half  a  ! 
mile  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  \ 
a  rising  ground.  A  little  neat 
church  is  annexed  to  it,  with  apart-  J 
merits  for  the  officiating  clergy  and.  | 
the  persons  attached  to  the  service  r 
of  the  cemetery,  and  the  road  that  t 
winds  up  the  hill  to  it  is  lined  with  ! 
cypresses.  The  burial  ground  is;  I 
divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  large  and  deep  vaults,  one  of  1 
which  is  opened  every  day  in  the  (i 
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year,  and  the  bodies  to  be  interred 
deposited  in  order.  These  vaults 
are  covered  with  flags  of  lava  that 
fit  exactly,  and  completely  close 
every  aperture.  The  bodies  are 
carried  out  at  night  time,  by  per¬ 
sons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
even  the  slightest  chance  of  infec¬ 
tion.  All  is  done  gratis,  and  the 
expenses  requisite  supplied  by  public 
charity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  method  of  burying  the  dead 
has  not  been  adopted  in  every  hos¬ 
pital  and  parish  in  Naples,  and 
indeed  in  every  town  and  city,  not 
in  Italy  only,  but  all  oyer  Europe. 
It  is  really  lamentable  that  a  prac¬ 
tice  so  disgusting,  not  to  say  so  per¬ 
nicious  as  that  of  heaping  up  putrid 
carcases  in  churches  where  the  air 
is  necessarily  confined,  and  in 
church-yards  in  cities,  where  it 
cannot  have  a  free  circulation, 
should  be  so  long  and  so  obstinately 
retained.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  one  single  argument  drawn 
either  from  the  principles  of  religion 
or  the  dictates  of  reason  in  its  fa¬ 
vour,  while  its  inconveniences  and 
mischiefs  are  visible  and  almost  tan¬ 
gible. 

“  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
the  honour  of  being  deposited  in  the 
church  was  reserved  to  martyrs,  and 
the  Emperor  Constantine  himself 
only  requested  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
in  the  porch  of  the  Basilica  of  the 
apostles,  which  he  himself  had 
i  erected  in  Constantinople.  Hence 
the  eloquent  Chrysostom  when 
speaking  of  the  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  exultingly  observes,  that 
the  Caesars  subdued  by  the  humble 
fishermen  whom  they  had  perse¬ 
cuted,  now  appeared  as  suppliants 
before  them,  and  gloried  in  occupy¬ 
ing  the  place  of  porters  at  the  doors 
<?f  their  sepulchres.  Bishops  and 
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priests  distinguished  by  their  learn¬ 
ing,  zeal  and  sanctity,  were  gradu¬ 
ally  permitted  to  share  the  honours 
of  the  martyrs,  and  to  repose  with 
them  in  the  sanctuary  itself.  A 
pious  wish  to  be  deposited  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  holy  persons, 
and  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the 
altars  among  some,  and  an  absurd 
love  of  distinction  even  beyond  the 
grave  among  others,  to  which  may 
be  added,  1  fear,  the  avarice  of  the 
clergy,  who  by  making  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction  expensive,  rendered  it  en¬ 
viable,  by  degrees  broke  through  all 
the  wholesome  restrictions  of  anti¬ 
quity,  and  at  length  converted  the 
noblest  of  public  edifices,  the  Basi- 
licae,  the  temples  of  the  eternal,  the 
seats  of  holiness  and  purity,  into  so 
many  dormitories  of  the  dead,  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  putridity,  and  rendered 
them  vast  infected  charnel  houses. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  decrees  of 
synods  and  the  representations  of 
the  faculty,  notwithstanding  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  the  interests 
of  health,  this  abuse  went  on  in¬ 
creasing  and  continued  for  ages  in 
force  and  fashion.  The  first  attempt  I 
believe  to  check,  or  rather  to  remove 
it  entirely,  was  made  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Joseph,  who  prohibited  by 
edict  the  interment  of  bodies  not  in 
churches  only,  but  even  in  towns 
and  their  suburbs.  This  edict  still 
prevails  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
if  I  mistake  not  in  the  Austrian  terri¬ 
tories  in  general, though  certain  offen¬ 
sive  clauses  gave  at  first,  it  is  said, 
considerable  scandal,  and  suspended 
for  some  time  its  full  effect.  The 
Emperor  who  in  his  zeal  for  reforma¬ 
tion,  often  forgot  that  opinion  will 
not  always  bend  even  to  power, 
conceived  it  seems  that  the  sooner 
the  carcase  is  reduced  to  dust  the 
better,  and  therefore  proscribed  the 
use  of  coffins,  as  calculated  to  pro¬ 
long 
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long  the  state  of  putrefaction,  and 
ordered  lime  to  be  strewed  over  the 
Corpse  to  accelerate  its  dissolution. 
This  regulation  gave,  as  may  be 
supposed,  very  general  offence,  not 
only  because  unusual  and  contrary 
to  the  natural  feelings,  or,  which  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  practice  of  mankind,  but 
because  very  opposite  in  appearance 
to  that  tenderness  and  respect  even 
for  the  ruins  of  the  human  form, 
which,  if  not  enforced  by  the  pre¬ 
cepts,  has  at  all  times  been  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  Christianity.  Not 
perhaps  without  reason.  That  di¬ 
vine  religion  is  ever  intent  on  the 
grand  object  of  raising,  aggrandiz¬ 
ing, and  perfecting  our  nature ;  while 
it  teaches  us  to  consider  ourselves 
as  destined  to  act  in  a  much  higher 
and  more  glorious  sphere  than  our 
present  state,  it  naturally  prompts  us 
to  look  with  some  degree  of  venera- 
tion  even  on  our  bodies,  which, 
though  doomed  to  death  and  putre¬ 
faction,  shall  yet  one  day  shake  off 
the  dust  of  the  tomb,  and  though 
corruptible  put  on  incorruption,  and 
though  mortal  put  on  immortality. 
The  offensive  clause  was  therefore 
very  wisely  suppressed,  and  the  use¬ 
ful  and  laudable  provisions  of  the 
decree  carried  very  generally  into 
execution. 

"  Some  regulation  of  the  same 
kind  was  I  think  made  in  France, 
but  not  so  extensive.  To  bury  in 
churches  was  prohibited,  but  vaults 
were  allowed,  provided  they  did 
nor  open  into  the  church,  or  into 
any  covered  court  or  building.  This 
was  a  partial  remedy  to  the  evil, 
but  still  better  than  none,  and  it 
cannot  but  appear  surprising  that 
tlu  i  example  of  two  such  preponder¬ 
ant  powers  as  France  and  Austria 
should  not  have  been  more  generally 
imitated.  It  u  still  more  astonish¬ 


ing  that  in  a  country  governed  by 
public  reason,  and  guided  by  public 
interest  as  England  is,  (excepting  in 
a  few  instances  when  the  influence 
of  the  court  or  the  spirit  of  party 
may  accidentally  bias  the  legislature) 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  put 
an  end  to  a  practice  so  absurd  and 
prejudicial;  especially  as  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  more  evidently  dangerous  in 
protestant  than  in  catholic  countries, 
as  in  the  former  churches  in  general 
are  only  opened  for  a  few  hours  on 
one  day  in  the  week ;  while  in  the: 
latter  they  are  never  shut,  and  have: 
the  additional  advantage  of  being: 
fumigated  with  incense  and  sprink¬ 
led  with  holy  water.  It  cannot  but 
appear  strange  that  a  people  so  dull 
and  unenlightened  as  the  Turks 
should  in  this  respect  shew  more: 
sense  and  even  more  taste  than 
nations  in  every  other  respdet  their 
superiors.  Their  cemeteries  are  in 
general  out  of  the  precincts  of  their' 
cities,  most  commonly  on  a  rising- 
ground,  and  always  planted  with 
cedars,  cypresses,  and  odoriferous 
shrubs,  whose  deep  verdure  and: 
graceful  forms  bending  to  every; 
breeze  give  a  melancholy  beauty  to 
the  place,  and  excite  sentiments 
very  congenial  to  its  destination.  I 
have  seen  some  Christian  cemeteries' 
(as  at  Brusselles  for  instance)  situate 
and  laid  out  in  the  same  advanta¬ 
geous  and  picturesque  manner,  with 
some  additional  precautions  in  the 
division  so  as  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  heaping  bodies  on  each 
other,  or  crowding  them  indecently 
together  in  a  small  space.  But 
even  this  arrangement  is  open  tc 
improvements,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  improvements  will  ere 
long  be  made  by  the  wisdom  of  i 
British  legislature. 

<f  To  return  to  our  subject.  Out 
remark  more  upon  the  Neapolitaf 

hospitals 
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hospitals,  and  I  drop  the  subject. 
When  a  patient  has  recovered  his 
health  and  strength,  and  is  about  to 
return  to  his  usual  occupations,  he 
receives  from  the  establishment  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  of  time  and  labour 
unavoidable  during  his  illness;  a 
most  benevolent  custom,  and  highly 
worthy  of  imitation.  A  long  illness 
or  dangerous  accident  deprives  a  poor 
labourer  or  artizan  so  long  of  his  or¬ 
dinary  wages,  and  throws  him  so  far 
back  in  his  little  economy,  that  he 
cannot  without  great  difficulty  re¬ 
cover  himself  and  regain  a  state  of 
comfort.  From  this  inconvenience 
the  small  sum  granted  by  the  charity 
of  the  hospital  relieves  him,  and 
restores  him  to  his  trade  in  health, 
strength,  and  spirits. 

tr  The  Conservatorii  are  schools 
opened  for  poor  children  of  both 
sexes,  where  they  are  educated,  fed, 
and  taught  some  handicraft  or  other. 
Some  are  in  the  nature  of  working 
houses,  and  employ  a  prodigious 
number  of  indigent  persons  of  both 
sexes  in  separate  buildings,  while 
others  are  devoted  entirely  to  chil¬ 
dren  educated  principally  for  music. 
These  latter  institutions  have  pro¬ 
duced  some,  or  rather  most  of  the 
great  performers  and  masters  of  the 
art,  who  have  figured  in  the 
churches  or  on  the  stages  of  the 
different  capitals  of  Europe  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  Paesielli,  Caf- 
farelli,- and  Pergolese  were  formed 
in  these  seminaries.  And  indeed 
Naples  is  to  Italy,  what  Italy  is  to 
the  world  at  large,  the  great  school 
of  music,  where  that  fascinating  art  is 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  ardour; 
an  ardour  oftentimes  carried  to  an 
extreme,  and  productive  of  conse¬ 
quences  highly  mischievous  and  de¬ 
grading  to  humanity.  It  is  .true 
that  the  castration  of  boys  is  rigor¬ 


ously  prohibited  by  the  laws  both  of 
church  and  state;  but  as  long  as 
the  fashionable  classes  in  London 
and  Paris  think  proper  to  encourage 
and  reward  by  enormous  wages 
such  performers,  so  long  venal  pa¬ 
rents  in  Naples  will  find  means  to 
evade  the  laws,  and  still  continue  to 
sacrifice  their  unfortunate  children 
to  the  hopes  or  rather  the  certainty 
of  profit.  Btat  this  practice  is  on  the 
decline  even  here,  and  in  justice  to 
the  Neapolitans  I  must  observe, 
that  if  we  may  believe  them,  the 
operation  alluded  to  is  not  permit¬ 
ted,  nor  indeed  ever  practised  in 
their  schools,  but  that  unhappy 
children  in  that  condition,  when 
sent  from  other  places  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded. 

<(  Of  the  numberless  confrater¬ 
nities  I  shall  only  specify  such  as 
have  some  unusual  and  very  singular 
object:  such  is  that  Whose  motto  is 
Succurre  Miseris ,  the  members  of 
which  make  it  their  duty  to  visit 
condemned  criminals,  prepare  them 
for  death,  accompany  them  to  exe¬ 
cution,  and  give  them  a  decent 
burial.  They  carry  their  charitable 
attentions  still  farther,  and  provide 
for  the  widow's  and  children  of 
these  unhappy  wretches.  This  so¬ 
ciety  was  originally  composed  of 
some  of  the  first  nobility  of  the  city, 
but  the  tyrant  Philip,  influenced  it 
seems  by  motives  of  political  sus¬ 
picion,  forbad  the  nobles  to  enter 
into  such  associations,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  confined  the  one  we  are 
speaking  of  to  the  clergy. 

The  congregation  Be  S.  Ivone 
consists  of  lawyers,  who  undertake 
to  plead  the  causes  of  the  poor, 
gratis,  and  furnish  all  the  expences 
necessary  to  carry  their  suits  through 
the  courts  with  effect.  To  be 
entitled  to  the  assistance  and  support 
of  this  association,  r.o  recommenda¬ 
tion 
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tion  or  introduction  is  required ;  the 
person  applying  has  only  to  prove 
his  poverty,  and  give  in  a  full  and 
fair  statement  of  his  case. 

“  Congregazione  della  Crose, 
composed  principally  of  nobility  to 
relieve  the  poor,  and  imprisoned, 
and  particularly  to  bury  the  bodies 
of  such  distressed  and  forsaken  per¬ 
sons  when  dead. 

“  The  congregation  Della  Sta. 
Trinita  dei  Pellegrini  is  destined,  as 
its  name  imports,  more  particularly 
for  the  relief  of  strangers,  and  is 
composed  of  persons  of  all  classes, 
who  meet  in  its  assemblies  and  ful¬ 
fil  its  duties  without  distinction.  It 
is  governed  by  five  persons,  one  of 
whom  presides,  and  is  generally  a 
prelate  or  high  officer  of  state;  the 
others  are,  a  nobleman,  a  citizen,  a 
lawyer,  and  an  artisan.  All  the 
members  attend  the  hospital  in  ro¬ 
tation,  each  for  a  week,  during 
which  they  receive  strangers,  wash 
their  feet,  attend  them  at  table,  and 
serve  them  with  the  humility,  and 
with  more  than  the  assiduity  of 
menials. 

“  The  congregation  of  nobles  for 
the  reliet  of  the  bashful  poor.  The 
object  of  this  association  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  relieve  such  industrious 
persons  as  are  reduced  to  poverty  by 
misfortune,  and  have  too  much 
spirit,  or  too  much  modesty,  to 
solicit  public  assistance.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association,  it  is  said, 
discharge  its  benevolent  duties  with 
a  zeal,  a  sagacity,  and,  what  is  still 
more  necessary  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  object,  with  a  delicacy 
and  kindness  truly  admirable.  All 
th<?se  confraternities  have  halls, 
churches,  and  hospitals,  more  or 
less  gland  and  extensive  as  their 
object  may  require,  or  their  means 
"allow.  I  need  not  enlarge  further 
•pQn  this  subject,  as  the  institutions 


already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to 
give  the  readers  an  idea  of  these 
confraternities,  and  to  shew  at  the 
same  time  the  extent  and  activity  of 
Neapolitan  benevolence.  Much 
has  been  said,  and,  though  exagge¬ 
rations  are  not  uncommon  on  this 
subject,  much  more  may  be  said 
against  the  voluptuousness  and  de¬ 
bauchery  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city;  yet  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  confessed,  that  in  the  first  and 
most  useful  of  virtues,  the  grand 
characteristic  quality  of  the  Christian, 
charity,  she  surpasses  many,  and 
yields  to  no  city  in  the  universe. 

Of  the  royal  palaces,  and  those 
of  the  nobility,  the  same  may  be 
said  as  of  the  churches;  that  the  style 
of  architecture  is  not  pure,  nor  of 
course  majestic;  that  they  are  in 
general  too  much  encumbered  with 
ornaments,  though  in  many,  the 
apartments  are  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  orfiamented  with  many  fine 
paintings.  In  the  garden  of  one, 
the  Palazzo  Berrio,  is  a  groupe  re¬ 
presenting  Venus  and  Adonis  by 
Canova,  of  exquisite  workmanship 
and  beauty.  The  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  formerly  at  the  Capo  di  Monte 
had  been  removed  on  the  approach 
of  the  French,  and  not  replaced. 
This  edifice  is  a  royal  palace  of  great 
extent,  and  in  a  delightful  situation, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  town, 
and  the  bay  with  all  its  islands  and 
surrounding  scenery.  It  was  never 
finished,  and  is  not  inhabited.  Its 
vast  apartments  were  employed  as 
picture  galleries,  and  the  collection 
is  numerous  and  rich  in  master¬ 
pieces,  But  as  the  access  to  this 
palace  is  inconvenient  on  account 
of  its  elevation,  it  is  the  intention  of 
government  to  transport  the  whole 
to  the  Studii  or  University,  a  very 
spacious  edifice,  where  is  already  a 
noble  collection  of  statues.  Among 
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thesa  the  celebrated  Hercules  by 
Glycon,  is  the  most  remarkable. 
All  these  statues  and  monuments 
once  adorned  the  Farnesian  palace 
in  Rome,  and  were  transported 
thence  by  the  King  of  Naples,  who 
succeeded  to  the  rich  inheritance  of 
the  Farnesian  family.  The  library 
of  the  Studii  contains  more  than 
fifty  thousand  volumes,  and  some 
valuable  manuscripts.  Neither  this 
library  nor  the  collection  of  statues 
suffered  much  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  French  during  their  late  inva¬ 
sion.  This  establishment  is  planned 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  intended  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  royal  museums  and 
libraries,  and  to  comprise  all  the 
instruments  and  apparatus  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  fact,  Naples  is 
very  well  supplied  with  all  the 
means  of  instruction  as  far  as  de¬ 
pends  upon  public  establishments. 
It  has  four  public  libraries,  the 
University  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  six  colleges,  besides 
schools  and  conservatorii  beyond 
number.  The  advantages  arising 
from  so  many  literary  establishments 
are  accordingly  very  perceptible,  and 
the  number  of  learned  men  pro¬ 
duced  by  Naples  is  equal  perhaps  to 
that  of  any  city  of  the  same  popu¬ 
lation.  Some  Neapolitan  authors 
carry  their  pretensions  so  far  as  to 
place  the  number  and  merit  of  their 
writers  upon  a  level  with  those  of 
Paris,  and  from  the  list  of  publica¬ 
tions  which  they  produce,  an  im¬ 
partial  man  would  find  it  difficult  to 
decide  against  them.  Their  Parisian 
rivals  object,  that  even  the  names  of 
their  authors,  not  to  sa,T  iheir  works, 
have  scarcely  passed  ".he  Alps,  and 
are  not  known  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  academicians  even  in  Italy, 
while  the  names  of  Voltaire,  Mar- 
montel,  &c.  are  celebrated  in  every 
capital  of  Europe,  and  their  works 
perused  in  every  circle.  To  this 


observation  the  Neapolitans  reply, 
that  the  superior  fame  of  French 
authors  is  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  French  language,  and  that 
that  prevalence  is  certainly  not  to 
be  ascribed  either  to  its  intrinsic 
merit,  or  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  its  literature,  but  to  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  French  power.  Thus, 
say  they,  French  dress  has  been 
generally  adopted  at  courts,  and 
was  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
last  century  the  dress  of  Europe, 
but  nobody  surely  can  be  so  absurd 
as  to  pretend  that  it  owed  it  univer¬ 
sality  either  to  its  gracefulness  or  its 
convenience.  The  literature  there¬ 
fore,  like  the  fashions  of  France, 
was  recommended  first  by  power  and 
afterwards  by  custom;  and  when 
we  add  to  the  merits  of  the  former 
a  great  deal  of  intrigue,  of  trick, 
and  of  noise,  we  shall  discover  the 
real  causes  of  its  ill-acquired  supe¬ 
riority.  In  truth,  Frenchmen  of 
every  description  are  never  wanting 
in  the  praises  of  every  thing  French, 
and  whatever  their  differences  in 
other  respects  may  be,  all  agree  in 
asserting  their  national  pretensions 
to  universal  superiority.  The  Italians 
are  more  modest,  because  they  have 
more  solidity;  (hey  write  to  please 
their  own  taste  and  that  of  those 
who  choose  to  read  them  ;  they  em¬ 
ploy  no  journals  to  puff  off  their 
compositions,  send  no  emissaries  to 
spread  their  fame  over  distant  coun¬ 
tries,  and  pay  no  agents  in  foreign 
courts.  They  leave  their  language 
^nd  their  works  to  their  own  in¬ 
trinsic  merit,  and  rest  their  claim  to 
glory  on  the  undisputed  excellence 
of  their  predecessors.  As  for  the 
present  reputation  of  French  litera¬ 
ture,  our  Neapolitans  consider  it  as 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  delirium 
of  the  times,  and  doubt  not,  that  it 
will  ere  long  subside  in  contempt 
and  indifference.  Such  indeed  has 
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been  the  fate  of  that  absurd  fond¬ 
ness  for  French  dress  which  dis¬ 
graced  our  ancestors;  and  as  we 
now  smile  at  their  want  of  taste  in 
giving  the  preference  to  garments  so 
stiff,  graceless,  and  unnatural;  so 
our  descendants  may  possibly  con¬ 
template  with  equal  ridicule  and 
surprise,  the  preposterous  partiality 
which  the  present  day  has  shewn  to 
the  frippery  and  t  insel  of  French  lite¬ 
rature.  In  justice  to  the  Neapolitans 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
progress  of  French  literature  has 
been  considerably  advanced  by 
the  spirit  and  intrigues  of  the 
philosophic  party.  The  French 
language  was  the  medium  by  which 
they  were  to  disseminate  their 
opinions';  no  expence  therefore  was 
spared,  no  exertion  wanting  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  use  and  influence.  Teachers 
were  hired  and  sent  to  the  most 
distant  towns,  to  disseminate  its 
principles  and  facilitate  its  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Attempts  were  made  to  un¬ 
dermine,  at  least  secretly  to  lessen 
^he  respect  paid  to  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  particularly  Latin  ;  and  the 
Gallic  idiom  with  its  lumber  of 
auxiliaries,  its  nasal  dissonance,  and 
truncated  syllables  was  compared, 
nay  almost  preferred,  to  the  simpli¬ 
city,  harmony,  and  fulness  of  that 
divine  dialect.  But  independent  of 
language,  the  Neapolitans  certainly 
have  the  advantage  in  point  of 
science  and  of  ancient  literature, 
particularly  Greek,  a  language  much 
neglected  in  France,  and  indeed  in 
most  continental  universities. 

“  But  whatever  may  be  our 
opinion  of  the  claims  of  our  Neapo¬ 
litan  liteiati  to  precedence  on  this 
occasion,  we  must  acknowledge. 


that  there  exist  in  this  capital  a  vast 
mass  of  information,  a  great  activity 
of  mind,  and  a  wonderful  aptitude,- 
fostered  by  the  serenity  of  the 
climate,  to  excellence  in  every  branch 
of  science  and  composition. 

“  Few  cities  stand  in  less  need  of 
architectural  magnificence  or  in- 
ternal  attractions  than  Naples;  had 
it  even  fewer  artificial  recommenda¬ 
tions,  it  would  still  be  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  residence.  So  beautiful  is 
its  neighbourhood !  so  delicious  its 
climate!  Before  it  spreads  the  sea 
with  its  bays,  promontories,  and 
islands;  behind  it  rise  mountains 
and  rocks  in  every  fantastic  form, 
and  always  clothed  with  verdure; 
on  each  side  swell  hills  and  hillocks 
covered  with  groves,  and  gardens, 
and  orchards  blooming  with  fruits 
and  flowers.  Every  morning  a  gale 
springing  from  the  sea  brings  vigour 
and  coolness  with  it,  and  tempers 
the  greatest  heats  of  summer  with 
its  freshness.  Every  evening  a  breeze 
blowing  from  the  hills  and  sweep¬ 
ing  all  the  perfumes  of  the  country 
before  it,  fills  the  nightly  atmosphere 
with  fragrance. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  to  such  a  country  and  such  a 
climate  the  appellation  of  Felix 
should  have  been  so  often  given; 
that  its  sweets  should  be  supposed 
to  have  enervated  an  army  of  bar¬ 
barians  ;  that  the  Romans  covered 
its  coasts  with  their  villas,  and  that 
so  many  poets  should  have  made 
the  delicious  Parthenope  their  theme 
and  their  retreat. 

i:  Nunc  molles  urbi  ritus  atque  hospita  musis 
Otia,  et  exemptvm  cuiis  gravioribus  aevum 
Sirenum  dedit  una,$uum  etmemorabile  nomen 
Parthenope  .  .  .  SiLltal.  Lib.  x«i. 
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et  My  kino  Friends, 

*S  HP™  kindness  of  yours  by  the 
ship  Thomas  and  Ann  doth 
much  oblige  me  ;  for  by  it  I  per¬ 
ceive  the  interest  you  take  in  my 
health  and  reputation,  and  in  the 
prosperous  beginning  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
think  may  much  depend  upon  them. 
In  return  of  which  I  have  sent  you 
a  long  letter,  and  yet  containing  as 
brief  an  account  of  myself  and  the 
affairs  of  this  province  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make. 

“  In  the  first  place,  I  take  notice 
of  the  news  you  sent  me,  whereby 
I  find'  some  persons  have  had  so 
little  wit,  and  so  much  malice,  as  to 
report  my  death  ;  and,  to  mend  the 
matter,  dead  a  jesuit  too.  One 
might  have  reasonably  hoped  that 
this  distance,  like  death,  would  have 
been  a  protection  against  spite  and 
envy;  and  indeed  absence,  being  a 
kind  of  death,  ought  alike  to  secure 
the  name  of  the  absent  as  of  the 
dead,  because  they  are  equally 
unable  as  such  to  defend  them¬ 
selves:  but  they  who  intend  mis¬ 
chief  do  not  use  to  follow  good 
rules  to  effect  it.  However,  to  the 
great  sorrow  and  shame  of  the  in¬ 
ventors,  I  am  still  alive  and  no 
jesuit;  and,  I  thank  God,  very  well. 
And  without  injustice  to  the  authors 
of  this,  I  may  venture  to  infer,  that 
they  who  wilfully  and  falsely  report, 
would  have  been  glad  it  had  been 
so.  But  I  perceive  many  frivolous 
and  idle  stories  have  been  invented 
since  my  departure  from  England, 
1813. 


which  perhaps  at  this  time  are  no 
more  alive  than  I  am  dead. 

£f  But  if  I  have  been  unkindly 
used  by  some  I  left  behind  me,  X 
found  love  and  respect  enough 
where  I  came;  an  universal  kind 
welcome,  every  sort  in  their  way* 
For,  here  are  some  of  several  nations,, 
as  well  as  divers  judgments:  nor 
were  the  natives  wanting  in  this; 
for  their  kings,  queens,  and  great 
men,  both  visited  and  presented 
me,  to  whom  I  made  suitable  re« 
.turns. 

<f  For  the  province,  the  general 
condition  of  it  take  as  followeth  : 

<e  1.  The  country  itself,  its  soil,, 
air,  water,  seasons,  and  produce,, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  are  not 
to  be  despised.  The  land  contain- 
eth  divers  sort  of  earth,  as  sand, 
yellow  and  black,  poor  and  rich, 
also  gravel,  both  loamy  and  dusty; 
and  in  some  places  a  fast  fat  earth, 
like  that  of  our  best  vales  in  Eng¬ 
land,  especially  by  inland  brooks 
and  rivers;  God  in  his  wisdom  hav¬ 
ing  ordered  it  so,  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  country  are  divided; 
the  back  lands  being  generally 
three  to  one  richer  than  those  that 
lie  by  navigable  rivers.  We  have 
touch  of  another  sail,  and  that  is  a 
black  hazel  mould  upon  a  stony  or 
rocky  bottom. 

“  2.  The  air  is  sweet  and  clear, 
and  the  heavens  serene,  like  the 
south  parts  of  France,  rarely  over¬ 
cast;  and  as  the  woods  come  by 
numbers  of  people  to  be  more 
cleared,  that  itself  will  refine. 

3.  The  waters  are  generally 
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good;  for  the  rivers  and  brooks 
have  mostly  gravel  and  stony  bot¬ 
toms,  and  in  number  hardly  cre¬ 
dible.  We  have  also  mineral  waters, 
which  operate  in  the  same  manner 
with  those  of  Barnet  ana  North 
Hall,  not  two  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

<(  4.  For  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
having  by  God’s  goodness  now  lived 
over  the  coldest  and  hottest  that  the 
oldest  liver  in  the  province  can  re¬ 
member,  I  can  say  something  to  an 
English  understanding. 

<f  First  of  the  fall,  for  then  I 
came  in,  I  found  it  from  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October  to  the 
beginning  of  December,  as  we  have 
it  usually  in  England  in  September, 
or  rather  like  an  English  mild  spring. 
From  December  to  the  beginning 
of  the  month  called  March  we  had 
sharp  frosty  weather;  not  foul, 
thick,  black  weather,  as  our  north¬ 
east  winds  bring  with  them  in 
England,  but  a  sky  as  clear  as  in 
the  summer,  and  the  air  dry,  cold, 
piercing  and  hungry;  yet  I  remem¬ 
ber  not  that  I  wore  more  clothes 
than  in  England.  The  reason  of 
this  cold  is  given  from  the  great 
lakes,  which  are  fed  by  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  Canada.  The  winter  before 
was  as  mild,  scarce  any  ice  at  all, 
while  this  for  a  few  days  froze  up 
our  great  river  Delaware.  From 
that  month  to  the  month  called 
June  we  enjoyed  a  sweet  spring; 
no  gusts,  but  gentle  showers  and  a 
fine  sky.  Yet  this  I  observe,  that 
the  winds  here,  as  there,  are  more 
inconstant,  spring  and  fall,  upon 
that  turn  of  nature,  than  in  summer 
or  winter.  From  thence  to  this 
present  month,  August,  which  end- 
eth  the  summer,  commonly  speak- 
ing,  we  have  had  t  xtraordinary  heats, 
yet  mitigated  sometimes  by  cool 
breezes.  The  wind  that  ruleth  the 
summer  season  is  the  south-west; 


but  spring,  fall,  and  winter,  it  is. 
rare  to  want  the  north-western 
seven  days  together.  And  what¬ 
ever  mists,  fogs,  or  vapours  foul  the 
heavens  by  easterly  or  southerly 
winds,  in  two  hours  time  are  blown 
away;  the  one  is  followed  by  the < 
other;  a  remedy  that  seems  to  have 
a  peculiar  providence  in  it  to  the  in-.- 
habitants,  the  multitude  of  trees  yet 
standing  being  liable  to  retain  mists 
and  vapours,  and  yet  not  one  quartet 
so  thick  as  I  expected. 

5.  The  natural  produce  of  the;1 
country,  of  vegetables,  is  trees.- 
fruits,  plants,  flowers.  The  trees  of 
most  note  are  the  black  walnut 
cedar,  cypress,  chesnut,  poplar: 
gum-wood,  hickory,  sassafras,  ash 
beech,  and  oakvof  divers  sorts,  a 
red,  white,  and  black;  Spanish 
chesnut,  and  swamp,  the  mos 
durable  of  all;  of  all  which  there  i 
plenty  for  the  use  of  man.  . 

“  The  fruits  I  find  in  the  wooddj| 
are  the  white  and  black  mulberry* 
chesnut, walnut, plums,  strawberries  ; 
cranberries,  hurtleberries, and  grape 
of  divers  sorts.  The  great  red  grape  j 
now  ripe,  called  by  ignorance  th<  I 
fox  grape,  because  of  the  relish  i  ( 
hath  with  unskilful  palates,  is  in  itsel  » 
an  extraordinary  grape ;  and  by  art  s 
doubtless,  maybe  cultivated  to  an* 
excellent  wine,  if  not  so  sweet,  ye  ] 
little  inferior  to  the  Frontiniac,  as  i  i 
is  not  unlike  it  in  taste,  ruddiness  se 
aside;  which,  in  such  things,  a 
well  as  mankind,  differs  the  cas  1 
much.  There  is  a  white  kind  of  mus  i 
cadel,  and  a  little  black  grape,  lik  j 
the  cluster  grape  of  England,  nc  I 
yet  so  ripe  as  the  other, — but,  the . , t 
tell  me,  when  ripe,  sweeter,  an  i 
that  they  only  want  skilful  vineror  j 
to  imike  good  use  of  them.  I  ir 
tend  to  venture  on  it  with  m  i 
Frenchman  this  season,  who  show  < 
some  knowledge  in  those  thing!  i 
Here  are  a’so  peaches  very  gooc  i 
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and  in  great  quantities, notan  Indian 
plantation  without  them,  —  but 
whether  naturally  here  at  first  I 
know  not.  However,  one  may 
have  them  by  bushels  for  little. 
They  make  a  pleasant  drink,  and  I 
think  not  inferior  to  any  peach  you 
have  in  England,  except  the  true 
Newington.  It  is  disputable  with 
me,  whether  it  be  best  to  fall  to 
fining  the  fruits  of  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  the  grape,  by  the  care  and 
skill  of  art,  or  send  for  foreign  stems 
and  sets  already  good  and  approved. 
It  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  not  only  a  thing  groweth  best 
where  it  naturally  grows,  but  will 
hardly  be  equalled  by  another  species 
of  the  same  kind,  that  doth  not 
naturally  grow  there.  But  to  solve 
the  doubt,  1  intend,  if  God  give  me 
life,  to  try  both,  and  hope  the  con¬ 
sequence  will  be  as  good  wine  as 
any  European  countries  of  the  same 
latitude  do  yield. 

**  £>.  The  artificial  produce  of  the 
country  is  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
laeas,  beans,  squashes,  pumkins, 
water-melons,  musk-melons,  and  all 
herbs  and  roots  that  our  gardens  in 
England  usually  bring  forth. 

“  7-  Of  living  creatures,  fish, 
;rowl,  and  the  beasts  of  the  wood, 
aere  are  divers  sorts,  some  for  food 
ind  profit,  and  some  for  profit  only; 
ror  food  as  well  as  profit  the  elk,  as 
pig  as  a  small  ox;  deer,  bigger  than 
burs;  beaver,  raccoon,  rabbits, 
squirrels;  and  some  eat  young  bear 
ind  commend  it.  Of  fowl  of  the 
and  there  is  the  turkey  (forty  and 
ifty  pounds  weight)  which  is  very 
great,  pheasants,  heath-birds,  pi¬ 
geons,  and  partridges  in  abundance. 
Of  the  water,  the  swan,  goose  white 
md  gray;  brands,  ducks,  teal,  also 
the  snipe  and  curloe,  and  that  in 
great  numbers;  but  the  duck  and 
feal  excel,  nor  so  good  have  I  ever 


eaten  in  other  countries.  Of  fish 
there  is  the  sturgeon,  herring,  rock, 
shad,  cats-head,  sheeps-head,  eel, 
smelt,  pearch,  roach  ;  and  in  inland 
rivers  trout,  some  say  salmon,  above 
the  falls.  Of  shell  fish,  we  have 
oysters,  crabs,  cockles,  conchs,  and 
muscles;  some  oysters  six  inches 
long,  and  one  sort  of  cockles  as  big 
as  the  stewing  oysters  ;  they  make 
a  rich  broth.  The  creatures  for 
profit  only,  by  skin  or  fur,  and 
which  are  natural  to  these  parts,  are 
the  wild  cat,  panther,  otter,  wolf, 
fox,  fisher,  minx,  musk  rat;  and  of 
the  water,  the  whale  for  oil,  of  which 
we  have  good  store;  and  two  com¬ 
panies  of  whalers,  whose  boats  are 
built,  will  soon  begin  their  work; 
which  hath  the  appearance  of  con¬ 
siderable  improvement:  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  our  reasonable  hopes  of 
good  cod  in  the  bay. 

‘f  8.  We  have  no  want  of  horses, 
and  some  are  very  good,  and  shapely 
enough.  Two  ships  have  been 
freighted  to  Barbadoes,  with  horses 
and  pipe  staves,  since  my  coming 
in.  Here  is  also  plenty  of  cow- 
cattle  and  some  sheep.  The  people 
plough  mostly  with  oxen. 

“  9.  There  are  divers  plants, 
which  not  only  the  Indians  tell  us, 
but  we  have  had  occasion  to  prove, 
by  swellings,  burnings,  and  cuts, 
that  they  are  of  great  virtue,  sud¬ 
denly  curing  the  patient;  and  for 
smell,  1  have  observed  several,  espe¬ 
cially  one,  the  wild  myrtle;  the 
other  I  know  not  what  to  call,  but 
they  are  most  fragrant. 

“  10.  The  woods  are  adorned 
with  lovely  flowers  for  colour,  great¬ 
ness,  figure,  and  variety.  I  have 
seen  the  gardens  of  London  best 
Stored  with  that  sort  of  beauty,  but 
think  they  may  be  improved  by  our 
woods.  I  have  sent  a  few  to  a  per¬ 
son  of  quality  this  year  for  a  trial. 

’  N  2  Thus 
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Thus  much  of  the  country:  next, 
of  the  natives,  or  aborigines. 

11.  The  natives  I1  shall  con¬ 
sider  in  their  persons,  language, 
manners,  religion,  and  government, 
with  my  sense  of  their  original. 
For  their  persons  they  are  generally 
tall,  straight,  well  built,  and  of  sin¬ 
gular  proportion;  they  tread  strong 
and  clever,  and  mostly  walk  with  a 
lofty  chin.  Of  complexion  black, 
but  by  design,  as  the  gipsies  in 
England.  The}'-  grease  themselves 
with  bears  fat  clarified ;  and  using 
bo  defence  against  sun  aud  weather, 
their  skins  must  needs  be  swarthy. 

Their  eve  is  little  and  black,  not 
* 

unlike  a  straight-looked  Jew.  The 
thick  lip  and  fiat  nose,  so  frequent 
with  the  East  Indians  and  blacks, 
are  trot  common  to  them 3  for  I  have 
seen  as  comely  European -like  faces 
among  them,  of  both  sexes,  as  on 
your  side  the  sea 3  and  truly  an 
Italian  complexion  hath  not  much 
more  of  the  white  3  and  the  noses  of 
several  of  them  have  as  much  of  the 
Boman. 

4(  12.  Their  language  is  lofty,  yet 
narrow  5  but,  like  the  Hebrew  in 
signification,  full.  Like  short-hand 
in  writing,  one  word  serveth  in  the 
place  of  three,  and  the  rest  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  understanding  of  the 
hearer;  imperfect  in  their  tenses, 
wanting*  in  their  moods,  participles, 
adverbs,  conjunctions,  interjections. 
I  have  made  it  my  business  to  un¬ 
derstand  it,  that  I  might  not  want 
an  interpreter  on  any  occasion ;  and 
I  must  say  that  I  know  not  a  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  in  Europe,  that  hath 
words  of  more  sweetness  or  great¬ 
ness,  in  accent  and  emphasis,  than 
theirs:  for  instance,  Octocockon, 
Hancocas,  Oricton,  Shak,  Marian, 
Poquesien,  all  which  are  names  of 
places  and  have  grandeur  in  them. 
Of  words  of  sweetness,  anna  is 


mother,  issi mil's  a  brother,  neateap 
friend,  usqueoret  very  good,  pane 
bread,  metsa  eat,  matta  no;  hatta 
to  have,  payo  to  come;  Sepassen, 
Passijon,  the  names  of  places;  Ta- 
mane,  Secane,  Menanse,  Secatareus, 
are  the  names  of  persons.  If  one 
ask  them  for  any  thing  they  have 
not,  they  will  answer  Malta  ne 
hatta,  which  to  translate  is  ‘  Not  1 
have,’  instead  of  *  I  have  not.’ 

t4  13.  Of  their  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  there  is  much  to  be  said.  I 
will  begin  with  children.  So  soon 
as  they  are  born  they  wash  them  in 
water,  and  while  very  young,  and 
in  cold  weather  to  choose,  they 
plunge  them  in  the  rivers  to  harden 
and  embolden  them.  Having  lapt 
them  in  a  clout,  they  lay  them  on  a 
straight  thin  board  a  little  more 
than  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
child,  and  swaddle  it  fast  upon  the 
board  to  it  straight ;  wherefore  all 
Indians  have  fiat  heads;  and  thus 
they  carry  t  hem  at  their  backs.  The 
children  will  go  very  young,  at  nine 
months  commonly.  They  wear  only 
a  small  clout  round  their  waist  till 
they  are  big.  If  boys,  they  go  a- 
fishing  till  ripe  for  the  woods,  which 
is  about  fifteen.  Then  they  hunt; 
and  having  given  some  proofs  oi 
their  manhood  by  a  good  return  of 
skins,  they  may  marry  :  else  it  is  a 
shame  to  think  of  a  wife.  The  girls  j 
stay  with  their  mothers,  and  help  to 
hoe  the  ground,  plant  corn,  and  ; 
carry  burthens;  and  they  do  well  1 
to  use  them  to  that,  while  young, 
which  they  must  do  when  they  arc 
old;  for  the  wives  are  the  true  ser-  t 
vants  of  the  husbands :  otherwise  ij 
the  men  are  very  affectionate  t« 
them. 

*'  14.  When  the  young  womer  3 
are  fit  for  marriage,  they wear  some-  j 
thing  upon  their  beads  for  an  ad  ! 
vertisement,  but  So  as  their  face;  t 
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are  hardly  to  be  seen  but  when  they 
please.  The  age  they  marry  at,  if 
women,  is  about  thirteen  and  four¬ 
teen  j  if  men,  seventeen  and  eigh¬ 
teen.  They  are  rarely  older. 

C(  15.  Their  houses  are  mats  or 
harks  of  trees,  set  on  poles  in  the 
fashion  of  an  English  barn,  but  out 
of  the  power  of  the  winds,  for  they 
are  hardly  higher  than  a  man.  They 
he  on  reeds  or  grass.  In  travel  they 
lodge  in  the  woods  about  a  great 
fire,  with  the  mantle  of  duffils  they 
wear  by  day  wrapt  about  them, 
and  a  few  boughs  stuck  round 
them. 

“  10.  Their  diet  is  maize  or  In¬ 
dian  corn  divers  ways  prepared, 
sometimes  roasted  in  the  ashes, 
sometimes  beaten  and  boiled  with 
water,  which  they  call  bomine. 
They  also  make  cakes  not  unplea¬ 
sant  to  eat.  They  have  likewise 
several  sorts  of  beans  and  pease  that 
are  good  nourishment ;  and  the 
woods  and  rivets  are  their  larder. 

**  1/.  If  an  European  comes  to 
see  them,  or  calls  for  lodging  at 
their  house  or  wig-wam,  they  give 
him  the  best  place  and  first  cut.  If 
they  come  to  visit  us,  they  salute  us 
ywith  an  Itah,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  e  Good  be  to  you!’  and  set 
them  down,  which  is  mostly  on  the 
ground,  close  to  their  heels,  their 
legs  upright:  it  may  be  they  speak 
npt  a  word,  but  observe  all  passages. 
If  you  give  them  any  thing  to  eat 
or  drink,  well,  for  they  will  not  ask-, 
and  be  it  little  or  jfnuch,  if  it  be 
with  kindness,  they  are  wjell  pleased  : 
else  they  go  away  sullen,  but  say 
nothing. 

“  is.  They  are  great  concealers 
of  their  own  resentments,  brought 
to  it,  I  believe,  by  the  revenge  that 
hath  been  practised  among  them. 
In  either  of  these  they  are  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Italians.  A  tragical 


instance  fell  out  since  I  came  into 
the  country.  A  king’s  daughter, 
thinking  herself  slighted  by  her  hus¬ 
band  ip  suffering  another  woman  to 
He  down  between  them,  rose  up, 
went  out,  plucked  a  root  out  of  the- 
ground,  and  ate  it,  upon  which  she 
immediately  died}  and  for  which 
last  week  he  mna,de  an  offering  to 
her  kindred  for  atonement  and; 
liberty  of  marriage,  as  two  others 
did  to  the  kindred  of  their  wives, 
who  died  a  natural  death :  for,  till 
widowers  have  done  so,  they,  must 
not  marry  again.  Some  of  the 
young  women  are  sard  to  take  undue 
liberty  before  marriage  for  a  por¬ 
tion  }  but,  when  married,  chaste. 
When  with  child  they  know  their 
husbands  no  more  till  delivered,  and 
during  their  month  they  touch  no 
meat  they  eat  but  with  a  stick,  lest 
-they  should  defile  it  5  nor  do  their 
husbands  frequent  them  till  that 
time  be  expired. 

‘4  ip.  But  in  liberality  they  excel. 
Nothing  is  too  good  for  their  friend. 
Give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat,  or  other 
thing,  it  may  pass  twenty  hands  be¬ 
fore  it  sticks:  light  of  heart,  stiong 
affections, but  soon  spent:  the  most 
merry  creatures  that  live;  they  feast 
and  dance  perpetually}  they  never 
have  much,  norwant  much.  Wealth 
circnlateth  like  the  blood.  All  parts 
partake}  and  though  none  shall 
want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact 
observers  of  property.  Some  kings 
have  sold,  others  presented  me  with 
several  parcels  of  land.  The  pay 
or  presents  I  made  them  were  not 
hoarded  by  the  particular  owners  j 
but  the  neighbouring  kings  and 
their  dans  being  present  when  the 
good ;  were  brought  out,  the  parties 
chiefly  concerned:  consulted  what, 
and  to  whom,  they  should  give 
them.  To  every  king  then,  by  the 
hands  of  a  person  for  tjhal  work  ap¬ 
pointed. 
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pointed,  is  a  proportion  sent,  so 
sorted  and  folded,  and  with  that 
gravity  which  is  admirable.  Then 
that  king  subdivideth  it  in  like  man¬ 
ner  among  his  dependents,  they 
hardly  leaving  themselVes  an  equal 
share  with  one  of  tbeir  subjects: 
and  be  it  on  such  occasions  as  festi¬ 
vals,  or  at  their  common  meals,  the 
kings  distribute,  and  to  themselves 
last.  They  care  for  little,  because 
they  want  but  little ;  and  the  reason 
is,  a  little  contents  them.  In  this 
they  are  sufficiently  revenged  on  us. 
If  they  ai  e  ignorant  of  our  pleasures, 
they  are  also  free  from  our  pains.  They 
are  not  disquieted  with  bills  of  lad¬ 
ing  and  exchange,  nor  perplexed 
with  chancery  suits  and  exchequer 
reckonings.  We  sweat  and  toil  to 

_ <P 

live.  Their  pleasure  feeds  them;  I 
mean  their  hunting,  fishing,  and 
fowling,  and  this  table  is  spread 
every  where.  They  eat  twice  a 
day,  morning  and  evening.  Their 
seats  and  table  are  the  ground. 
Since  the  Europeans  came  into 
these  parts,  they  are  growrn  great 
lovers  of  strong  liquors,  rum  espe¬ 
cially;  and  for  it  exchange  the 
richest  of  their  skins  and  furs.  Jf 
they  are  treated  with  liquor,  they 
are  restless  till  they  have  enough  to 
sleep.  That  is  their  cry,  ‘  Some 
more,  and  I  will  go  to  sleep;’  but 
when  drunk,  qne  of  the  most 
wretched  spectacles  in  the  world. 

<c  20.  In  sickness  impatient  to  be 
cured,  and  for  it  give  any  thing, 
especially  for  their  children,  to 
whom  they  are  extremely  natural. 
They  drink  at  those  times  a  teran 
or  decoction  of  some  roots  in  spring 
water ;  and  if  they  eat  any  flesh,  it 
must  be  of  the  female  of  any  crea¬ 
ture.  It  they  die,  they  bury  them 
with  their  apparel,  be  they  man  or 
woman,  and  the  nearest. of  kin  fling 
in  something  precious  with  them. 


as  a  token  of  their  love:  their 
mourning  is  blacking  of  their  faces, 
which  they  continue  for  a  year. 
They  are  choice  of  the  graves  of  the 
dead ;  for  lest  they  should  be  lost 
by  time,  and  fall  to  common  use, 
they  pick  off  the  grass  that  grows 
upon  them,  and  heap  up  the  fallen 
earth  with  great  care  and  exact¬ 
ness. 

2 1 . “  These  poor  people  are  under 
a  dark  night  in  things  relating  to  re¬ 
ligion,  to  be  sure  the  tradition  of  it: 
yet  they  believe  a  God  and  immor¬ 
tality  without  the  help  of  metaphy¬ 
sics  :  for  they  say  there  is  a  great 
king,  who  made  them,  who  dwells 
in  a  glorious  country  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  them;  and  that  the  souls 
of  the  good  shall  go  thither,  where 
they  shall  live  again.  Their  worship 
consists  of  two  parts,  sacrifice  and 
cantico.  Their  sacrifice  is  their 
first  fruits.  The  first  and  fattest 
buck  they  kill  goeth  to  the  fire, 
where  he  is  all  burnt,  with  a 
mournful  ditty  of  him  who  per¬ 
formed  h  the  ceremony,  but  with 
such  marvellous  fervency  and  labour 
of  body  that  he  will  even  sweat  to 
a  foam*  The  other  part  is  their 
cantico,  performed  by  round  dances, 
sometimes  words,  then  shouts;  two 
being  in  the  middle  who  begin,  and 
by  singing  and  drumming  on  a 
board  direct  the  chorus.  Their 
postures  in  the  dance  are  very  antic 
and  differing,  but  all  keep  measure. 
This  is  done  with  equal  earnestness 
and  labour,  but  great  appearance  of 
joy.  In  the  fall,  when  the  corn 
cometh  in,  they  begin  to  feast  one 
another.  There  have  been  two  great 
festivals  already,  to  which  all  come 
that  will.  I  was  at  one  myself. 
Their  entertainment  was  a  great 
seat  by  a  spring  under  some  shady 
trees,  and  twenty  bucks,  with  hot 
cakes  of  new  corn,  both  wheat  and 
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'beans;  which  they  make  up  in  a 
square  form,  in  the  leaves  of  the 
stem,  and  bake  them  in  the  ashes, 
and  after  that  they  fall  to  dance. 
But  they  who  go,  must  carry  a 
small  present  in  their  money:  it 
may  be  sixpence,  which  is  made  of 
the  bone  of  a  fish:  the  black  is  with 
them  as  gold;  the  white  silver 5 
they  call  it  wampum. 

“  22.  Their  government  is  by 
kings,  which  they  call  sachama,  and 
those  by  succession ;  but  always  of 
the  mother’s  side.  For  instance, 
the  children  of  him  who  is  now  king 
will  not  succeed,  but  his  brother  by 
the  mother,  or  the  children  of  his 
sister,  whose  sons  (and  after  them 
the  children  of  her  daughters)  will 
reign,  for  no  woman  inherits.  The 
reason  they  render  for  this  way  of 
descent  is,  that  their  issue  may  not 
be  spurious. 

“  23.  Every  king  hath  his  coun¬ 
cil;  and  that  consists  of  all  the  old 
and  wise  men  of  his  nation,  which 
perhaps  is  two  hundred  people. 
Nothing  of  moment  is  undertaken, 
be  it  war,  peace,  selling  of  land,  or 
traffic,  without  advising  with  them, 
and,  which  is  more,  with  the  young 
men  too.  It  is  admirable  to  con¬ 
sider  how  powerful  the  kings  are, 
and  yet  how  they  move  by  the 
breath  of  their  people.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  be  in  council  with  them 
upon  treaties  for  land,  and  to  adjust 
the  terms  of  trade.  Their  order  is 
thus:  the  king  sits  in  the  middle  of 
an  half-moon,  and  has  his  council, 
the  old  and  wise,  on  each  hand. 
Behind  them,  or  at  a  little  distance, 
sit  the  younger  fry  in  the  same 
figure.  Having  consulted  and  re¬ 
solved  their  business,  the  king  order¬ 
ed  one  of  them  to  speak  to  me.  He 
stood  up,  came  to  me,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  king  saluted  me,  then 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  told  me 


that  he  was  ordered  by  his  king  to 
speak  to  me,  and  that  now  it  was 
not  he  but  the  king  who  spoke,  be¬ 
cause  what  be  should  say  was  the 
king’s  mind.  He  first  prayed  me  to 
excuse  them,  that  they  had  not 
complied  with  me  the  last  time.  He 
feared  there  mighc  be  some  fault  in 
the  interpreter,  being  neither  Indian 
nor  English.  Besides,  it  was  the 
Indian  custom  to  deliberate  and  take 
much  time  in  council  before  they 
resolved ;  and  that,  if  the  young 
people  and  owners  of  the  land  had 
been  as  ready  as  be,  I  had  not  met 
with  so  much  delay.  Having  thus 
introduced  his  matter,  he  fell  to  the 
bounds  of  the  land  they  had  agreed 
to  dispose  of,  and  the  price;  which 
now  is  little  and  dear,  that  which  < 
would  have  bought  twenty  miles 
not  buying  now  two.  During  the 
time  that  this  person  spoke,  not  a 
man  of  them  was  observed  to  whis¬ 
per  or  smile,  the  old  grave,  the 
young  reverent  in  their  deportment. 
They  speak  little,  but  fervently, 
and  with  elegance.  I  have  never 
seen  more  natural  sagacity,  consi¬ 
dering  them  without  the  help  (I 
was  going  to  say  the  spoil)  of  tra¬ 
dition;  and  he  will  deserve  the 
name  of  wise  who  outwits  them  in 
any  treaty  about  a  thing  they  under¬ 
stand  When  the  purchase  was 
agreed,  great  promises  passed  be¬ 
tween  us  of  kindness  and  good 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  English 
and  Indians  must  live  in  love  as  long 
as  the  sun  gave  light:  which  done, 
another  made  a  speech  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Sacha- 
makers  or  kings;  first,  to  tell  them 
what  was  done;  next,  to  charge 
and  command  them  to  love  the 
Christians,  and  particularly  to  live  in 
peace  with  me  and  the  people  under 
my  government;  that  many  govern¬ 
ors  had  been  in  the  river :  but  that 
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3io  governor  had  come  himself  to 
live  and  stay  there  before  :  and  hav¬ 
ing  now  such  an  one,  who  had 
treated  them  well,  they  should  never 
do  him  or  his  any  wrong  ;  at  every 
sentence  of  which  they  shouted,  and 
said  Amen  in  their  way. 

4t  24.  The  justice  they  have  is 
pecuniary.  In  case  of  any  wrong 
or  evil  fact,  be  it  murder  itself,  they 
atone  by  feasts  and  presents  of  their 
wampum,  which  is  proportioned  to 
the  quality  of  their  offence  or  person 
injured,  or  of  the  sex  they  are  of. 
For  in  case  they  kill  a  woman,  they 
pay  double  ;  and  the  reason  they 
render  is,  ‘  that  she  breedeth  chil¬ 
dren,  which  men  cannot  do.’  It  is 
rare  they  fall  out  if  sober,  and  if 
drunk  they  forgive  ;  saying,  f  It  was 
the  drink,  and  not  the  man,  that 
abused  them.’ 

“  25.  We  have  agreed,  that  in 
ail  differences  between  us,  six  of 
each  side  shall  end  the  matter.  Do 
not  abuse  them,  but  let  them  have 
justice,  and  you  win  them.  The 
worst  is,  that  they  are  the  worse  for 
the  Christians,  who  have  propagated 
their  vices,  and  yielded  them  tra¬ 
dition  for  ill  and  not  for  good  things. 
Eut.  as  low  an  ebb  as  these  people 
are  at,  and  as  inglorious  as  their  own 
condition  looks,  the  Christians  have 
not  outlived  their  sight  with  all 
their  pretensions  to  an  higher  mani¬ 
festation.  What  good  then  might 
not  a  good  people  graft,  where  there 
is  so  distinct  a  knowledge  left  of 
good  and  evil?  I  beseech  God  to 
incline  the  hearts  of  all  thar  come 
into  those  parts  to  outlive  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  natives  by  a  fixt  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  greater  knowledge 
ot  the  will  of  God;  for  it  were 
miserable  indeed  forms  to  fall  under 
the  just  censure  of  the  poor  Indian 
conscience  while  we  make  profes¬ 
sion  of  things  so  far  transcending. 


2d.  For  their  original,  I  am 
ready  to  believe  them  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  race,  I  mean  of  the  stock  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  that  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  :  first,  they  were  to 
go  to  a  land  not  planted  nor  known, 
which  to  be  sure  Asia  and  Africa 
were,  if  not  Europe  ;  and  he  who 
intended  that  extraordinary  judge¬ 
ment  upon  them  might  make  the 
passage  not  uneasy  to  them,  as 
it  is  net  impossible  in  itself  from 
the  easternmost  parts  of  Asia  to 
the  westernmost  of  America.  In 
the  next  place,  I  find  them  of  the 
liKe  countenance,  and  their  children 
of  so  lively  resemblance,  that  a 
mm  would  think  himself  in  Duke’s 
Place  or  Berry-street  in  London, 
when  he  seeth  them.  But  this  is 
not  all  :  they  agree  in  rites  ;  they 
reckon  by  moons ;  they  offer  their 
first  fruits;  they  have  a  kind  of 
feast  of  tabernacles;  they  are  said 
to  lay  their  altar  upon  twelve 
stones ;  their  mourning  a  year ; 
customs  of  women  ;  with  many 
other  things  that  do  not  now  occur. 
So  much  for  the  natives.  Next,  the 
old  planters  will  be  considerrd  in 
this  relation,  before  I  come  to  our 
colony  and  the  concerns  of  it. 

“  27*  The  first  planters  in  these 
parts  were  the  Dutch,  and  soon 
after  them  the  Swedes  and  Finns. 
The  Dutch  applied  themselves  to 
traffic,  the  Swedes  and  Finns  to 
husbandry.  There  were  some  dis¬ 
putes  between  them  for  someyears, 
the  Dutch  looking  upon  them  as 
intruders  upon  their  purchase  and 
possession,  which  was  finally  ended 
in  the  surrender  made  by  John 
Rizeing,  the  Swedish  governor,  to 
Peter  Styresant,  governor  for  tha 
Statrs  of  Holland,  anno  1655. 

“  28.  The  Dutch  inhabit  mostly 
those  parts  of  the  province  that  lie 
upon  or  near  the  bay,  and  the 
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Swedes  the  freshes  of  the  river  De¬ 
laware.  There  is  no  need  of  giv¬ 
ing  any  description  of  them,  who 
are  better  known  there  than  here  ; 
but  they  are  a  plain,  strong,  in¬ 
dustrious  people,  yet  have  made  no 
great  progress  in  culture,  or  propa¬ 
gation  of  fruit-trees,  as  if  they  de¬ 
sired  rather  to  have  enough,  than 
plenty  or  traffic.  But  I  presume 
the  Indians  made  them  the  more 
careless  by  furnishing  them  with 
the  means  of  profit,  to  wit,  skins 
and  furs  for  rum  and  such  strong 
liquors.  They  kindly  received  me 
as  well  as  the  English,  who  were 
few  before  the  people  concerned 
with  me  came  among  them.  I 
must  needs  commend  their  respect 
to  authority,  and  kind  behaviour 
to, the  English.  They  do  not  dege¬ 
nerate  from  the  old  friendship  be¬ 
tween  both  kingdoms.  As  they  are  . 
people  proper  and  strong  of  body, 
so  they  have  fine  children,  and  al¬ 
most  every  house  full;  rare  to  find 
one  of  them  without  three  or  four 
boys  and  as  many  girls ;  some  six, 
seven,  and  eight  sons.  And  I  must 
do  them  that  right,  1  see  few  young 
men  more  sober  and  laborious. 

“  2 g.  The  Dutch  have  a  meeting- 
place  for  religious  worship  at  New¬ 
castle;  and  the  Swedes  three  ;  one 
at  Christina,  one  at  Tenecum,  and 
One  at  Wicoco  within  half  a  mile 
of  this  town. 

“  30.  There  rests  that  I  speak  of 
the  condition  we  are  in,  and  what 
settlement  vve  have  made  ;  in  which 
I  will  be  as  short  as  I  can  ;  for  I 
fear,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
I  have  tried  your  patience  with  this 
long  story.  T*  ;  country  lieth 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river 
and  bay  of  Delaware  and  eastern 
sea.  ft  hath  the  advantage  of  many 
creeks,  or  rivers  rather,  that  run 
into  the  main  river  or  bay,  some 


navigable  for  great  ships,  some  for 
small  craft.  Those  of  most  emi» 
nency  are  Christina,  Brandywine, 
Skilpot,  and  Sculkil,  any  one  of 
which  has  room  to  lay  up  the  royal 
navy  of  England,  there  being  from 
four  to  eight  fathom  water. 

“  31.  The  lesser  creeks  or  rivers, 
yet  convenient  for  sloops  and  ketch¬ 
es  of  good  burthen,  are  Lewis,  Mes- 
pilion,  Cedar,  Dover,  C  ran  brook, 
Eeversham,  and  Georges  below ; 
and  Chichester,  Chester,Toaca way, 
Parnmapecka,  Portquessin,  Neshi- 
menck,  and  Penh  berry  in  the 
Freshes;  many  Lesser,  that  admit 
boats  and  shallops.  Our  people  are 
mostly  settled  upon  the  upper  ri¬ 
vers,  which  are  pleasant  and  sweet, 
and  generally  bounded  with  good 
land.  The  planted  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  territories  is  cast  into  six 
counties  ;  Philadelphia,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Chester,  Newcastle,  Kent, 
and  Sussex,  containing  about  four 
thousand  souls.  Two  general  as¬ 
semblies  have  been  belch  and  with 
such  concord  and  dispatch,  that  they 
sat  but  three  weeks,  and  at  least 
seventy  laws  were  passed  without 
one  dissent  in  any  material  thing/- 
But  of  this  more  hereafter,  being  , 
yet  raw  and  new  in  our  gear.  How¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  forget  their  singular 
respect  to  me  in  this  infancy  of 
things,  who,  by  their  own  private 
expenses,  so  early  considered  mine 
for  the  public,  as  to  present  me 
with  an  impost  upon  certain  goods 
imported  and  exported,  which,  af¬ 
ter  my  acknowledgement  of  their 
affection,  I  did  as  freely  remit  to 
the  province  and  the  traders  to  it. 
And  for  the  well  government  of  the. 
said  counties,  courts  of  justice  are 
established  in  evcy  county,  with 
proper  officers,  as  justices,  sheriffs, 
cleiks,  constables;  which  courts 
are  held  every  two  months.  But  to 
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prevent  law-suits  there  are  three 
peace-makers  chosen  by  every  coun¬ 
ty  court,  in  the  nature  of  common 
arbitrators,  to  hear  and  end  diffe¬ 
rences  between  man  and  man.  And 
spring  and  fall  there  is  an  orphan  s 
court  in  each  county,  to  inspect  and 
regulate  the  affairs  of  orphans  and 
widows. 

“32.  Philadelphia,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  concerned  in 
this  province,  is  at  last  laid  out,  to 
the  great  content  of  those  here  who 
are  any  ways  interested  therein.  The 
situation  is  a  neck  of  land,  and 
lieth  between  two  navigable  rivers, 
Delaware  and  Skulkill,  whereby  it 
hath  two  fronts  upon  the  water, 
each  a  mile,  and  two  from  river  to 
river.  Delaware  is  a  glorious  river  ; 
but  the  Sculkill,  being  an  hundred 
miles  boatable  above  the  Falls,  and 
its  course  north-east  towards  the 
fountain  of  Susquahanna,  (that 
tends  to  the  heart  of  the  Province, 
and  both  sides  our  own,)  it  is  like 
to  be  a  great  part  of  the  settlement 
of  this  age.  1  say  little  of  the  town 
itself,  because  a  platform  will  be 
shown  you  by  my  agent,  in  which 
those  who  are  purchasers  of  me  will 
find  their  names  and  interests.  But 
this  I  will  say,  for  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  of  a'l  the  places  1 
have  seen  in  the  world  I  remember 
not  one  better  seated  ;  so  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  appointed 
for  a  town,  whether  we  regard  the 
rivers,  or  the  conveniency  of  the 
coves,  docks,  and  springs,  the  lofti¬ 
ness  and  soundness  of  the  land,  and 
the  air,  held  by  the  people  of  these 
parts  to  be  very  good.  It  is  advanced 
within  less  than  a  year  to  about 
fourscore  houses  and  cottages,  such 
as  thev  are,  where  merchants  and 
handicrafts  are  following  their  vo¬ 
cations  as  fast  as  they  can  ;  while 
the  countrymen  are  close  at  their 


farms.  Some  of  them  got  a  little 
winter-corn  in  the  ground  last  sea¬ 
son  ;  and  the  generality  have  had 
an  handsome  summer-crop,  and  are 
preparing  for  their  winter-corn. 
They  reaped  their  barley  this  year 
in  the  month  called  May,  the  wheat 
in  the  month  following;  so  that 
there  is  time  in  these  parts  for  an¬ 
other  crop  of  divers  things  before 
the  winter  season.  We  are  daily  in 
hopes  of  shipping  to  add  to  our 
number  ;  for,  blessed  be  God  !  here 
is  both  room  and  accommodation 
for  them  :  the  stories  of  our  ne¬ 
cessity  being  either  the  fear  of  our 
friends  or  the  scarecrows  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  ;  for  the  greatest  hardship  we 
have  suffered  hath  been  salt-meat, 
which  by  fowl  in  winter  and  fish  in 
summer,  together  with  some  poul¬ 
try,  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  and  plenw 
ty  of  venison,  the  best  part  of  the 
year,  hath  been  made  very  passable. 
I  bless  God  I  am  fully  satisfied  with 
the  country  and  entertainment  I 
got  in  it ;  for  I  find  that  particular 
content,  which  hath  always  attend¬ 
ed  me,  where  God  in  his  providence 
hath  made  it  my  place  and  service 
to  reside.  You  cannot  imagine  my 
station  can  be  at  present  free  of 
more  than  ordinary  business ;  and, 
as  such,  I  may  say  it  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  work.  But  the  method  things 
are  putting  in  will  facilitate  the 
charge,  and  give  an  easier  motion 
to  the  administration  of  affairs. 
However,  as  it  is  some  men’s  duty 
to  plough,  some  to  sow,  some  to 
water,  and  some  to  reap,  so  it  is 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  duty  of  a 
man  to  yield  to  the  mind  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  cheerfully  as  well  as 
carefully  embrace  and  follow  the 
guidance  of  it. 

'  “33.  For  yourparticular  concern  I 
might  entirely  refer  you  to  the  letters 
of  the  president  of  the  society  :  but 
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this  I  will  venture  to  say,  your  pro¬ 
vincial  settlements,  both  within  and 
without  the  town,  for  situation  and 
soil,  are  without  exception.  Your 
city-lot  is  a  whole  street,  and  one 
side  of  a  street,  from  river  to  river, 
containing  near  one  hundred  acres 
in  the  city-liberties,  part  of  your 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  coun 
try.  Your  tannery  hath  plenty  of 
bark.  The  saw-mill  for  timber  and 
the  place  of  the  glass-house  are  so 
conveniently  posted  for  water-car¬ 
riage,  the  citydot  for  a  dock,  and 
the  whalery  for  a  sound  and  fruitful 
bank,  and  the  town  Lewis  by  it 
to  help  your  people,  that  by  God’s 
blessing  the  affairs  of  the  society 
will  naturally  grow  in  their  reputa¬ 
tion  and  profit.  1  am  sure  I  have 
not  turned  my  back  upon  any  offer 
that  tended  to  its  prosperity  ;  and 
though  I  am  ill  at  projects,  I  have 
sometimes  put  in  for  a  share  with 


her  officers  to  countenance  and  ad¬ 
vance  her  interest.  You  are  alrea¬ 
dy  informed  what  is  fit  for  you  fur¬ 
ther  to  do.  Whatsoever  tends  to 
the  promotion  of  wine  and  to  the 
manufacture  of  linen  in  these  parts, 
I  cannot  but  wish  you  to  promote  j 
and  the  French  people  are  most 
likely  in  both  respecrs  to  answer 
that  design.  To  that  end  I  would 
advise  you  to  send  some  thousands 
of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some 
able  vinerons,  and  people  of  the 
other  vocation.  But  because  1  be¬ 
lieve  you  have  been  entertained 
with  this  and  some  other  profitable 
subjects  by  your  president,  Nicho¬ 
las  Moore,  I  shall  add  no  more, 
but  to  assure  you  that  [  am  heartily 
inclined  to  advance  vour  just  inte¬ 
rest,  and  that  you  wall  always  find 
me 

“  Your  kind  cordial  friend, 

“  William  Penn/1 
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Classical  View  of  the  Bay  of  Misenus  and  its  Environs. 
[From  Mr.  Eustace's  Tour  through  Italy.] 


u  A  S  we  passed  the  bay  of  Mi- 
JC\.  senus  we  observed  the  tine 
appearance  of  that  promontory  j  it 
is  separated  by  the  harbour,  and 
Mare  morto  with  the  fiat  shore  be¬ 
yond,  from  the  neck  of  land  which 
it  terminates,  and  thus  forms  an 
insulated  eminence,  remarkable  for 
its  shape,  its  boldness,  and  its  aerial 
elevation.  After  having  doubled 
the  cape,  we  crossed  the  strait 
which  flows  between  it  and  the 
island  of  Procbyta.  Here  I  landed, 
while  my  companions  pursued  their 
course  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  about 
four  miles  further.  Procida  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  continent:  its 
shore,  towards  the  west,  is  compa¬ 
ratively  low,  but  it  swells  gradually 
towards  the  east,  and  terminates  in 
a  bold  promontory,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  with  the  castle  or 
royal  palaee.  The  prominence  of 
this  pomton  one  side,  and  the  Punta 
del  Vomera  about  a  mile  from  it  to 
the  south,  form  a  little  bay.  The 
promontory  is  sufficiently  lofty  to 
entitle  the  island,  of  which  it  is  the 
most  conspicuous  feature,  to  the 
epithet  alia ,  which  Virgil  gives  it, 
as  the  rocks  which  line  its  eastern 
ana  southern  coast  justify  the  word 
asp  era  employed  by  Statius.  Be¬ 
sides  the  harbour  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  there  are  on  the  same  coast 


several  nooks  and  creeks,  which 
afford  shelter  to  fishing  boats  and 
small  vessels,  and  contribute  much 
to  the  variety  and  romantic  beauty 
that  eminently  characterize  this  and 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  shores. 
There  is  no  regular  inn,  I  believe, 
in  the  town,  but  strangers  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  very  well  treated  in  the 
castle.  This  edifice  is  large  and 
very  roomy,  though  almost  unfi¬ 
nished  ;  it  has  a  small  garden  to  the 
west  and  north,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  that  borders  the  brow  of  the 
precipice.  A  trellice  supporting 
thick  spreading  vines  covers  this 
'wall,  and  shades  the  walk  along  it, 
while  large  windows  open  at  inter¬ 
vals,  and  enable  the  eye  to  range 
over  the  view  that  lies  expanded 
beneath.  At  one  of  these  windows 
I  seated  myself,  and  enjoyed  the 
glorious  exhibition  of  the  setting 
sun,  which  then  hung  in  appear¬ 
ance  over  the  distant  island  of  Pan- 
dataria,  and  cast  a  purple  gleam  on 
all  the  promontories  of  Gaieta,  and 
the  hills  of  Formise.  The  purple 
tints,  as  the  sun  descended  into 
the  waves,  brightened  into  golden 
streaks,  then  softened  into  purple 
again,  and  gradually  deepening  into 
blue,  at  length  melted  away  in 
darkness.  The  moon  rose  soon  af¬ 
ter  }  a  table  was  placed  before  me 
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covered  with  figs,  apricots,  and 
peaches.  The  man  and  woman  who 
took  care  of  the  palace,  a  young 
couple,  the  husband  strong  and 
comely,  the  wife  handsome,  seated 
themselves  opposite  to  me ;  their 
son,  a  smart  lively  boy,  served  at 
table.  After  a  little  conversation, 
the  man  took  his  guitar  and  accom¬ 
panied  his  wife  while  she  sung  the 
evening  hymn,  in  a  sweet  voice  and 
with  great  earnestness.  Occasionally 
the  man  and  boy  joined  in  chorus, 
and  while  they  sung,  the  eyes  of  all 
three  were  sometimes  raised  to  hea¬ 
ven  and  sometimes  fixed  on  each 
other,  with  a  mixed  expression  of 
piety,  affection,  and  gratitude.  I 
own,  I  never  was  present  at  an  act 
of  family  devotion  more  simple  or 
more  graceful.  It  seemed  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  the  temperature  of  the' 
air,  and  breathed  at  once  the  inno¬ 
cence  and  the  joy  of  Paradise.  Shortly 
after  similar  little  concerts  -rose 
from  the  town  below,  and  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  island,  and  conti¬ 
nued  at  intervals  for  an  hour  or 
more,  sometimes  swelling  upon  the 
ear,  and  sometimes  dying  away  in 
distance,  and  mingling  with  the 
murmurs  of  the  sea.  One  would 
almost  imagine  that  Milton,  who 
had  visited  all  this  coast,  had  these 
concerts  in  mind  when  lie  speaks 
of 

Celest/al  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 

Sole  er  responsive  each  to  other’s  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator. — — 

c<  Next  morning  I  was  awakened 
earlier  than  usual  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  shining  full  into  my  room,  and 
getting  up  I  placed  myself  in  the 
balcony  to  enjoy  the  air  and  the 
prospect,  Misenus  and  Baiae  rose 
before  me ;  the  Elysian  fields  and 
the  groves  of  Cu.m<s  extended  be¬ 


tween  them  in  full  view  still  fresh 
with  dew,  and  bright  with  the 
beams  of  the  new  risen  sun.  No 
scene  perhaps  surpasses  that  which 
is  now  under  my  eye  in  natural 
beauties,  and  few  equal  it  in  those 
embellishments  which  the  action  of 
the  human  mind  superadds  to  the 
graces  of  nature.  These  intellec¬ 
tual  charms  are  the  most  impres¬ 
sive,  and  even  the  most  permanent; 
without  them,  the  exhibitions  of 
the  material  world  become  an  emp¬ 
ty  pageant,  that  pleases  the  eye  for 
a  moment  and  passes  away,  leaving 
perhaps  a  slight  recollection,  but 
producing  no  improvement.  Hence, 
although  Germany,  and  other  more 
northern  countries,  frequently  dis¬ 
play  scenes  both  grand  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  yet,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  other  travellers  by  my  own, 
they  are  passed  over  in  haste,  and 
viewed  with  indifference.  Even 
the  gigantic  features  of  America,  its 
interminable  forests,  and  its  moun¬ 
tains  that  touch  the  skies,  its  sea- 
like  lakes,  and  its  volcanos  that 
seem  to  thunder  in  another  world, 
may  excite  wonder,  but  can  awaken 
little  interest,  and  certainly  inspire 
no  enthusiasm.  Their  effect  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  spot  which  they  cover, 
and  to  the  very  hour  which  rolls 
over  them'}  they  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  regions,  no  retro¬ 
spect  to  other  times.  They  stand 
vast  masses,  grand  but  silent  monu¬ 
ments,  in  the  midst  of  boundless 
solitudes,  unenlivened  by  industry 
and  unadorned  by  genius,  But,  if 
a  Plato  or  a  Pythagoras  had  visited 
their  recesses  in  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  if  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil  bad 
peopled  them  with  ideal  tribes, 
with  heroes  or  with  phantoms;  ff 
the  useful  ambition  of  an  Alexander 
or  a  Caesar  had  carried  war  and  ci¬ 
vilization 
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vilization  to  their  borders  if  a 
courageous  people  had  made  a  last 
and  successful  stand  against  inva¬ 
sion  in  their  fastnesses  j  then  in¬ 
deed  they  would  assume  dignity 
and  importance ;  then  they  would 
excite  interest  and  acquire  a  title 
to  the  attention  of  travellers. 

Tunc  sylvze,  tunc  antra  loqui,  tunc  vivere 

fontes, 

Turn  sacer  horror  aquis,  adytlsque  effun- 
ditur  echo 

Clarior,  et  doctte  spirant  prteiagia  rupes; 

Claud,  vi  Com,  StiL 

“  Nature  has  shed  over  the  coast 
before  us  some  of  its  terrors,  and 
many  of  its  beauties.  Homer  either 
visited  it,  or  heard  accounts  of  if, 
when  probably  the  former  were 
predominant,  and  represented  it 
accordingly  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
living  world,  and  the  confines  of 
the  infernal  regions  5  the  groves  of 
Proserpina,  according  to  him,  spread 
over  the  sullen  beach,  and  covered 
it  with  a  thick  but  barren  shade. 

VE»0’  aXTri  Ti  scat  a.’KrSA 

Manual  t  aiftipoi  xai  triaj  iXsrixap'Tot. 

Otiyss.  x.  509. 

Virgil  beheld  it  at  a  time  when 
beauty  was  its  prevalent  feature, 
and  though  he  was  obliged  to  adopt 
the  mythology  of  his  predecessor, 
yet  he  qualifies  its  horrors,  by  con¬ 
fining  the  infernal  gloom  to  the 
precincts  of  Aver nns ;  while  he  im¬ 
proves  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  by 
conducting  his  hero  through  the 
regions  of  the  dead,  and  opening 
scenes  grand,  novel,  and  in  the 
hightest  degree  delightful.  Thus, 
while  the  foundation  was  laid  by 
the  Greek,  the  elegant  superstruc¬ 
ture  was  raised  by  the  Latin  poet. 
The  heroes,  the  appellations,  the 
topography,  are  principally  Ho¬ 
mer’s  5  but  the  graces,  the  decora¬ 


tions,  the  enchantment,  belong  to 
Virgil.  The  former  is  content  with 
evoking  the  dead,  and  throwing  an 
awful  horror  over  the  whole  coast; 
the  latter  fixes  on  particular  spots, 
and  attaches  to  each  some  pleasing 
or  instructive  recollection.  Thus  to 
yon  promontory  he  consigns  the 
name  and  the  glory  of  Misenus, 

- - ——quo  non  prsestantior  alter 

JfLre  ciere  viros,  Martemque  accendere 
cantu. 

Into  yonder  grove  on  the  borders  of 
Avernus,  which  Homer  had  filled 
with  phantoms,  the  nations  of  the 
dead,  Virgil  introduces,  the  doves 
of  Venus,  and  brightens  its  gloom 
with  the  vision  of  the  golden 
bough. 

Species  auri  frondentis  opaca 
llice - 

The  adventures  of  Dsedalus  were 
perhaps  Homer’s,  but  the  temple 
with  its  sculptured  walls,  and  the 
vain  efforts  of  the  father  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  son’s  fate  are  characteristic 
embellishments  of  Virgil. 

Bis  conatus  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro 
Bis  patr-se  cecidere  manus. 

t(  He  also  converted  the  cavern 
in  yonder  rock  rising  on  the  level 
shore,  into  the  abode  of  the  Sybil; 
he  made  its  vaults  echo  with  the 
voice  of  futurity,  and  peopled  its 
recesses  with  generations  yet  un¬ 
known  to  the  sun.  The  Elysian 
fields,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
fictions  of  antiquity,  if  that  may  be 
called  a  fiction  which  is  founded  on 
truth,  belong  almost  exclusively  to 
Virgil.  He  at  least  gave  substance 
and  locality  to  a  notion  before  him 
vague,  indefinite,  and  shadowy. 
He  shed  on  yonder  groves  that  co¬ 
ver  the  hills  and  border  the  sea,  a 
purer t  a  softer  radiance,  and  intro¬ 
duced 
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duced  into  them  the  immortal  spi¬ 
rits  of  the  good  made  happy. 

Hie  manus  ob  patriam  pagnando  vulnera 
passi  : 

Quique  sacerdctes  casti  dum  vita  flaa- 
nebat : 

Quique  pii .  vates  et  Phcebo  digna  lo- 
cuti . 

Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  me- 
rendo. 

Lib.  vi. 

In  short,  not  a  wood,  a  lake,  a  pro¬ 
montory,  appears  on  the  coast  be¬ 
fore  me,  that  has  not  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  some  illustrious  name, 
or  embellished  by  some  splendid 
fiction.  In  contemplating  a  pro¬ 
spect  thus  adorned  by  nature,  and 
thus  ennobled  by  genius  ;  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  the  most  sublime  and  most 
instructive  fables  that  the  human 
mind  ever  invented,  we  may  be 
allowed,  as  we  bewilder  ourselves 
in  the  mazes  of  classical  illusion, 
to  indulge  a  momentary  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Audire  et  videor  pios 

Errare  per  lucos,  amaenae 

Qucs  et  aquas  subeunt,  et  aurae. 

/  liar. 

“  But  the  scenes  before  me  owe 
not  their  graces  and  their  interest 
to  poetry  only  $  history  has  had  its 
share  in  the  decoration  and  renown 
of  this  favoured  region.  On  the 
summit  of  that  promontory  (Mise- 
nus)  rose  the  villa  of  Marius.  Lu- 
cullus  succeeded  to  it,  and  spread 
around  it  the  amenity  and  beauty 
which  distinguished  his  character. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill  beyond  the 
harbour,  and  looking  towards  Puz- 
zuolo  stood  the  villa  of  Baulis,  where 
Cicero  and  Hortensius  used  to  meet 
and  exercise  their  rival  powers. 
On  the  eminence  above  it,  rose  the 
retreat  of  Caesar,  lofty  in  its  site, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  Baiae,  thus 
suited  to  the  temper  of  that  chief, 


high  and  imperious,  but  yet  open  to 
all  the  charms  of  literature,  and  all 
the  allurements  of  pleasure.  Yon¬ 
der  in  the  curve  of  the  bay,  and 
almost  on  the  beach  was  Cicero’s 
Academy,  sacred,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  to  meditation  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  research.  Around  in  different 
directions,  but  all  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  four  miles,  were  the  villas 
of  Pompey,  Varro,  and  Lucullus ; 
of  Pompey,  once  the  first  of  Roman 
citizens  in  power  and  moderation  ; 
of  Lucullus,  famed  alike  for  his  ta¬ 
lents,  his  learning,  and  his  luxury; 
and  of  Varro,  renowned  for  his 
deep  erudition,  and  thorough  in¬ 
sight  into  the  laws,  the  literature, 
and  the  antiquities  of  his  country. 
What  spot  in  the  universe,  Rome 
alone  excepted,  ever  united  so  much 
power,  so  much  genius,  so  much 
.  greatness !  Baice  indeed  at  that  time 
was  the  resort,  or  rather  the  very 
temple  of  Wisdom  and  the  Muses  ; 
whither  the  masters  of  the  world 
retired,  not  to  dissolve  their  ener¬ 
gies  in  effeminacy,  but  to  unbend 
their  minds  in  literary  inquiries  and 
refined  conversation.  Luxury  ap¬ 
peared,  without  doubt,  but  in  her 
most  appropriate  form  and  charac¬ 
ter,  as  the  handmaid  of  taste,  to 
minister  at  the  tables,  and  season 
the  repasts,  where  Caesar  and  Ci¬ 
cero,  Pompey  and  Lucullus,  Varro 
and  Hortensius,  enjoyed  the  feast 
of  reason.  Shortly  after  this  era  of 
greatness  and  glory,  the  sun  of  li¬ 
berty  set  for  ever  on  the  Roman 
world ;  but  it  cast  a  parting  beam, 
which  still  continued  to  brighten 
the  hemisphere.  Augustus  himself 
felt  its  influence ;  he  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  principles,  and  inured 
to  the  manly  and  independent  man¬ 
ners  of  a  free  Roman  ;  he  observed 
the  forms  and  retained  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  antient  times,  and  gloried  in 

the 
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the  plainness  and  even  in  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  a  citizen ;  he  may  there¬ 
fore  be  considered  as  a  republican 
prince.  In  the  modesty  of  this 
character,  he  frequented  the  coasts 
of  Raise,  and  conducted  in  his  train 
improvement,  opulence,  and  festi¬ 
vity,  Agrippa  and  Mecaenas,  Virgil 
and  Horace.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  scenes  of  this  emperor’s 
life,  and  well  calculated  to  close 
a  career  once  so  active,  with  tran¬ 
quillity,  took  place  in  the  bay  of 
Puteoli. 

The  spirit  of  the  republic  seems 
to  have  expired  with  Augustus  : 
under  his  successor  Rome  was  des¬ 
tined  to  taste  the  bitters  of  despo¬ 
tism,  and  during  the  following 
reigns,  to  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs. 
Then  Baiae  became  the  receptacle 
of  profligacy  and  effeminacy,  of 
lust  and  cruelty,  as  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  nature  as  the  power  of 
the  imperial  monsters  was  above 
human  control.  The  beauties  of 
nature  were  tarnished  by  the  foul¬ 
ness  of  vice,  and  the  virtuous  man 
turned  away  from  scenes  which  he 
could  not  behold  without  disgust 
and  horror.  Silius,  Martial,  Sta¬ 
tius,  courted  the  Muse  in  vain  on 
that  shore  which  had  inspired  the 
strains  of  Virgil.  They  attempted 
to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  Baise, 
but  the  subject  was  degraded,  and 
their  strains  were  forced  and  inhar¬ 
monious.  Baiae  and  its  retreats, 
defiled  by  obscenity,  and  stained  with 
blood,  were  doomed  to  devastation  3 
and  earthquakes,  war  and  pesti¬ 
lence,  were  employed  in  succession 
to  waste  its  fields,  and  depopulate 
its  shores.  Its  pompous  villas  were 
gradually  levelled  in  the  dust  3  its 
wanton  alcoves  swallowed  up  in 
the  sea  3  its  salubrious  waters  were 
turned  into  pools  of  infection  ;  and 
its  gales,  that  once  breathed  health. 


and  perfume,  now  wafted  poison 
and  death.  The  towns,  forsaken  by 
the  inhabitants,  gradually  sunk  to 
ruin,  and  the  most  delicious  region  . 
the  sun  beholds  in  his  course,  is 
now  a  desert,  and  seems  destined  to 
expiate  in  ages  of  silence  and  deso¬ 
lation  the  crimes  of  the  last  dege¬ 
nerate  Romans. 

“  The  morning  was  now  far  ad— 
vanced,  and  I  turned  towards  the* 
west  to  view  the  island,  which  is; 
highly  cultivated,  thickly  inhabited, 
and  presents  to  a  spectator  behold— 
ing  it  from  the  castle  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  grove  of  mulberries,  pop¬ 
lars,  and  vines  with  domes,  and 
clusters  of  white  houses  interming¬ 
led.  Juvenal  seems  to  allude  to  it 
as  a  solitary  retreat  in  his  time  3 
it  does  not  merit  that  appellation, 
at  present;  in  truth,  it  resembles;) 
a  large  town  interspersed  with  or¬ 
chards,  gardens,  and  public  walks. 

fC  The  views  which  have  been 
described  above  are  not  the  only 
prospects  which  the  castle  affords; 
it  extends  its  perspective  over  Na-- 1 
pies,  the  lower  part  excepted,  which 
is  covered  by  the  prominency  of 
Pausilypus,  includes  Vesuvius,  Sta-- 
bia,  Surrentum,  and  terminates  in 
the  island  of  Capriae.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  points  of  view,  as1 
it  looks  down  on  the  bay  of  Puteoli, 
which  is  the  most  delicious  part  of 
the  crater. 

“  Close  under  the  southern  part 
of  Prochyta  rises  another  little 
island,  now  called  Vivara.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  island  has  been  detached 
from  Prochyta  by  some  subterra¬ 
neous  convulsion,  or  whether  it  ex¬ 
isted  in  antient  times,  and  be  that 
which  Ovid  mentions  under  the 
appellation  of 

Pithecusae  habitantfim  nomine  dictae, 

I  leave  the  learned  reader  to  deter¬ 
mine. 
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mine.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  it  answers  the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  the  poet,  and 
swells  into  a  little  barren  hill  in  the 
centre.  The  fact  is,  that  the  names 
of  these  islands  have  been  applied 
in  a  very  confused  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  manner  by  many  of  the  an- 
tients,  and  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
their  differences  would  employ  more 
time  and  attention  than  the  sub¬ 
ject  deserves  3  especially  as  every 
material  circumstance  connected 
with  their  history,  situation,  and 
features  is'  sufficiently 'ascertained, 
notwithstanding  such  verbal  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  perhaps  poetical  mis¬ 
takes  or  misrepresentations. 

“  While  I  thus  indulged  myself 
in  solitude  and  repose  in  the  castle 
of  Prochyta,  my  fellow  travellers 
were  employed  in  exploring  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Ischia,  an-, 
tiently  Arime,  Inarime,  and  ffina- 
lia,  and  perhaps  sometimes  Pithecu- 
sae.  As  it  is  only  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  southern  extre¬ 
mity  of  Prochyta,  and  as  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  very  bold  and  lofty 
mountain,  its  scenery,  owing  to  the 
extreme  clearness  of  the  air,  was 
brought  as  it  were  under  my  ej'e, 
and  appeared  as  distinct  as  similar 
objects  in  northern  climates  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  may  suffice  to 
give  the  reader  a  tolerable  notion  of 
this  island. 

“  The  town  of  Ischia,  from  which 
the  modern  name  is  derived,  stands 
in  a  little  bay  opposite  the  island  of 
Vivara,  above  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Prochyta.  This  bay 
is  defended  by  a  castle  seated  on  a 
high  rock,  which  communicates 
with  the  above  by  an  isthmus  of 
sand.  Ischia  or  Inarime  was  famed 
in  antient  times  for  its  eruptions* 
and  all  the  varied  and  dreadful  phe- 
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nomena  that  accompany  the  con¬ 
stant  action  of  subterraneous  fires. 
Besides  the  ordinary  effects  of  vol¬ 
canic  fermentation,  earthquakes, 
torrents  of  lava  rolling  down  the 
declivities,  or  showers  of  ashes  and 
cinders  overwhelming  the  country* 
historians  talk  of  flames  rising  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  cracks  and  fissures 
of  the  earth,  and  spreading  like  a 
conflagration  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  island}  of  hot  water  bursting 
out  from  unknown  sources,  and 
rolling  through  the  fields  with  all 
the  fury  and  mischief  of  a  torrent; 
of  mountains  suddenly  sinking  into 
the  abyss  below,  and  as  suddenly 
shooting  up  again  increased  in  bulk 
and  elevation  ;  of  vast  masses  of 
land  detached  from  the  shore  and 
hurled  into  the  sea,  and  again  heaved 
up  by  the  waters  and  thrown  back 
on  the  shore.  With  such  tremen¬ 
dous  events  on  record  before  them, 

r 

it  is  no  wonder  that  the  poets  should 
have  placed  Typhaeus.  himself  under 
this  island,  and  ascribed  its  con¬ 
vulsive  throws  to  the  agitations  of 
that  giant  writhing  under  his  tor¬ 
tures. 

The  principal  feature  of  Ischia 
is  the  mountain  antiently  named 
Epo'peus,  now  for  euphony  softened 
into  Epomeo,  but  more  generally 
called  by  the  people  Monte  Sail 
Nicolo.  To  visit  this  mountain  was 
our  first  business  5  therefore  the 
next  morning,  about  four  o’clock, 
we  mounted  our  mules  and  begun 
the  ascent :  the  road  is  extremely 
steep  and  craggy,  and  at  length 
with  much  exertion  we  reached  the 
summit,  but  found  it  so  enveloped 
in  clouds,  that  one  of  the  grand 
objects  of  our  excursion,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  view  which  is  said  to  com¬ 
prehend  almost  half  the  Southern 
coast  of  Italy,  was  nearly  lost  to  us. 
However  our  loss  in  this  respect 
0  was 
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was  compensated  by  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  country,  which 
our  progress  up  and  round  the 
mountain  enabled  us  to  acquire. 
The  summit  is  formed  of  a  sort  of 
grey  or  whitish  lava,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  form  of  the  crater  is 
easily  distinguishable.  Two  her¬ 
mits  and  a  soldier  inhabit  this  soli¬ 
tary  spot,  and  occupy  apartments 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  This 
mountain,  and  indeed  the  whole 
island,  is  evidently  of  volcanic  ori¬ 
gin,  and  formed  of  lava,  tufo,  and 
pumice  stone.  No  eruption  how¬ 
ever  has  taken  place  since  the  year 
1302,  when  the  convulsions  that 
shook  the  mountain  were  so  violent, 
and  the  rivers  of  burning  fluid  that 
poured  down  its  sides  so  extensive, 
and  so  destructive,  that  the  towns 
and  villages  were  all  levelled  with 
the  ground  or  consumed,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  perished,  and  the 
few  survivors  were  driven  in  terror 
from  their  homes.  Since  this  tre¬ 
mendous  explosion  the  island  has 
enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and 
all  apprehension  of  similar  visita¬ 
tions  seems  removed.  The  subter¬ 
raneous  fire  however  is  not  extin¬ 
guished,  and  the  number  of  hot 
fountains  that  spring  up  in  different 
places  still  attest  its  existence  and 
activity.  The  surface  of  Ischia  is 
very  beautifully  varied  by  vineyards, 
gardens,  groves  of  chesnut,  and  vil¬ 
lages.  It  is  intersected  by  num¬ 
berless  steep  and  narrow  dells, 
shaded  by  forest  trees,  intermingled 
with  aloes,  myrtles,  and  other  odo¬ 
riferous  shrubs,  that  shootout  of  the 
fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  wave  over 
their  summits.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  peculiarly  favourable  to  vines  • 
hence  the  wine  of  Ischia  is  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  held  in  considerable  esti¬ 
mation  5  it  is  lodged  in  caverns 
worked  out  of  the  rocks,  and  formed 


into  very  capacious  and  cool  cellars, 
a  method  of  keeping  wine  practised 
not  only  here  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  Italy,  but  in  Austria,  and 
various  transalpine  wine  countries  5 
it  has  many  advantages,  and  implies 
a  great  degree  of  honesty  and  mu¬ 
tual  confidence  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

“  Besides  Ischia,  there  are  nine 
towns  and  several  villages ;  one  of 
the  former,  Foria,  is  as  large  as  the 
capital  itself,  and  I  believe  more 
populous.  Panza  is  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  isle,  and  near  it,  on  an 
insulated  and  conical  rock,  stands  a 
fortress.  Casamicio  is  placed  nearly 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Epomco ; 
these  towns  have  all  one  or  two 
large  churches,  as  many  convents, 
and  generally  some  medicinal  wa¬ 
ters,  or  hot  baths,  or  sands,  within 
their  confines.  The  island  of  Is¬ 
chia  is  extremely  well  peopled,  and 
highly  cultivated  ;  and  as  its  beau¬ 
ty,  its  waters,  and  the  coolness  and 
salubrity  of  its  air,  attract  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  visitants  to  it  in 
summer  time,  it  may  be  considered 
as  very  prosperous  and  flourishing. 
Its  coasts  present  a  great  valriety  of 
romantic  scenery,  as  they  are  in 
general  bold  aud  craggv,  indented 
with  little  bays,  jutting  out  in 
points,  and  lined  with  shapeless 
rocks  which  have  been  torn  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  convulsion  from  the  shore, 
or  hurled  from  the  precipices  abo\e. 
Such  is  Inarime,  at  present  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  rqral  beauty  and  fertility,  the 
resort  of  health  and  pleasure,  very 
different  from  the  shattered  moun¬ 
tain  tumbled  in  antient  days  bv 
Jupiter  on  the  giant  monster,  for 
ever  resounding  with  his  groans, 
and  inflamed  by  his  burning  breath. 

“  On  our  return  we  touched  at 
Procida,  and  again  re-embarking 
crossed  the  bay  of  Pozzuolo.  The 
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port  that  once  engrossed  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  East,  and  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  behold  the  Roman  navy 
riding  on  its  bosom,  was/ali  solitude 
and  silence;  not  one  vessel,  not 
even  a  boat  was  seen  to  ply  in  its 
forsaken  waters.  The  Julian  mole, 
Lucrinoque  adita  claustra  no  longer 
repel  the  indignant  waves  —  the 
royal  structure  which  was  num¬ 
bered  among  the  wonders  of  Italy, 
has  scarcely  left  a  trace  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  ;  and  the  moral  of  the  poet 
is  literally  exemplified  in  the  very 
instance  which  he  selected  for  its 
illustration. 

Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque ;  sive  re- 
ceptus 

Terra  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet 

Regis  opus . 

Ihr.  D  Arte  Pcetica . 

“  We  passed  under  Nisida,  ris¬ 
ing  as  a  theatre  from  the  sea:  its 
lower  part  is  covered  with  buildings, 
the  upper  is  crowned  as  antiently 
with  wood. 

Syiyaque  quse  fixam  pelago  Nesida  coronat. 

Stzt. 

“  It  was  once  the  rural  retreat  of 
Brutus,  and  frequently  honoured 
with  Cicero’s  presence  when  on  a 
visit  to  his  friend.  On  doubling 
the  promontory  of  Posilipo,  we  be¬ 
held  the  bay  with  boats  without 
number,  skimming  over  its  smooth 
surface,  and  Naples  extended  along 
the  coast  in  all  its  glory  full  before 
us.  The  immense  line  of  white 
edifices  stretched  along  the  beach, 
and  spread  over  the  hills  behind; 
the  bold  but  verdant  coasts  on  either 
side,  glittering  with  towns,  villages, 
convents,  and  villas;  and  Mount 
Vesuvius  raising  its  scorched  sum¬ 
mit  almost  in  the  centre,  form  a 
picture  of  singular  beauty,  and  ren¬ 
der  this  view  from  the  sea  prefer¬ 


able  to  every  other,  because  it  alone 
combines  all  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  matchless  prospect. 
We  landed  at  sun-set,  and  sat  dow  n 
to  dinner  with  our  windows  open 
full  on  the  bay,  the  colours  of 
which  wrere  gradually  fading  away 
and  softening  into  the  dim  tints  of 
twilight. 

“  We  now  turned  our  attention 
to  Vesuvius,  and  resolved  to  visit 
that  mountain  without  delay,  and 
the -more  so  as  the  increasing  heat 
of  the  weather  might,  in  a  short 
time,  render  such  an  excursion  ex¬ 
tremely  inconvenient.  Therefore, 
leaving  Naples  about  three  o’clock 
next  morning,  ,we  reached  Portia, 
where  guides  with  mules  had  been 
previously  engaged  to  meet  us  at 
four,  and  instantly  began  the  ascent. 
Vesuvius  rises  in  a  gentle  swell 
from  the  shore;  the  first  part  or 
base  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
towns  on  all  sides,  such  as  Portici, 
Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  del  Annon- 
ciata,  on  the  sea  coast;  and  Ottai- 
ano,  Somma,  Massa,  &c.  on  the 
inland  side.  These  are  all  large 
towns,  and  with  the  villages  and 
villas  that  encircle  them,  apd  extend 
over  the  second  region  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  may  be  said,  without  exagge¬ 
ration,  to  cover  the  low^er  parts  of 
it  with  fertility,  beauty,  and  popu¬ 
lation.  The  upper  tract  is  a  scene 
of  perfect  devastation,  furrowed  on. 
all  sides  with  rivers  of  lava  extended 
in  wide  black  lines  over  the  surface. 
This  region  may  be  said  to  termi¬ 
nate  at  the  Atrio  dei  Cavalli  so 
called,  because  the  traveller  is 
obliged  to  dismount  and  leave  his 
horse  there  till  his  return,  as  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  must  be 
ascended  on  foot.  This  part  has 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone;  it  is 
formed  almost  entirely  of  ashes, 
and  is  extremely  difficult  of  ascent, 
0  2  as 
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as  it  yields  under  the  pressure  of  the 
foot,  so  that  one  step  out  of  three 
may  be  considered  as  lost.  The 
guides  however  afford  every  assist¬ 
ance,  and  by  means  of  a  leathern  strap 
thrown  over  their  shoulders  ease  the 
traveller  not  a  little  in  his  exer¬ 
tions.  It  is  advisable  to  proceed 
slowly  and  rest  at  intervals,  as  the 
fatigue  otherwise  is  sufficient  to  try 
even  strong  and  youthful  constitu¬ 
tions. 

“  When  we  reached  the  summit 
we  found  ourselves  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  burnt  earth  or  cinders, 
with  the  crater  of  the  volcano  open 
beneath  us.  This  orifice  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form,  for  it  varies  at  almost 
every  eruption,  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  circumference,  and  may 
be  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  depth;  its  eastern  border  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  wes¬ 
tern.  Its  sides  are  formed  of  ashes 
and  cinders,  with  some  rocks  and 
masses  of  lava  intermingled,  and 
shelve  in  a  steep  declivity,  enclosing 
at  the  bottom  a  flat  space  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circum¬ 
ference.  We  descended  some  way, 
but  observing  that  the  least  motion 
or  ruffe ‘brought  vast  quantities  of 
ashes  and  stones  rolling  together 
down  the  sides,  and  being  called 
back  by  our  guides,  who  assured 
us  that  we  could  not  in  safety  go 
lower  or  even  remain  in  our  station, 
we  re-ascended.  We  were  near 
enough  to  the  bottom  however  to 
observe,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
or  crust  of  brown  burnt  earth,  and 
that  a  little  on  one  side  there  were 
three  orifices  like  funnels,  from 
whence  ascended  a  vapour  so  thin 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  crater  in  the 
year  1802.  We  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  a  little  before  seven*  and  as  we 
had  ascended  under  the  shade  of 


the  mountain  we  had  yet  felt  no 
inconvenience  from  the  heat ;  while 
on  the  top  we  were  refreshed  by  a 
strong  wind  blowing  from  the 
east,  and  profiting  of  so  favourable 
a  circumstance  we  sat  down  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  cone  to  enjoy 
the  prospect.  Vesuvius  is  about 
three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  of  course  does  not  rank 
among  the  greater  mountains  but 
its  situition  is  so  advantageous,  that 
the  scene  which  it  unfolds  to  the 
eye  probably  surpasses  that  dis¬ 
played  from  any  other  eminence. 
The  prospect  includes  Naples,  with 
its  bay,  its  islands,  and  its  border¬ 
ing  promontories  >  the  whole  of 
that  delicious  region  justly  deno¬ 
minated  the  Campania  Felice,  with 
its  numberless  towns  and  town-like 
villages.  It  loses  itself  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  sea  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  is  bordered  by  the 
Apennines,  forming  a  semicircular 
frame  of  various  tints  and  bold  out¬ 
line.  I  own  I  do  not  admire  views 
taken  from  very  elevated  points  j 
they  indeed  give  a  very  good  geo¬ 
graphical  idea  of  the  face  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  but  they  destroy  ail  the.  illu¬ 
sions  of  rural  beautv.  reduce  hills 
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and  vffes  to  the  same  level,  and 
confound  all  the  graceful  swells  and 
hollows  of 'an  undulated  country  in 
one  dull  flat  surface. 

“  The  most  interesting  object 
seen  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius 
is  the  mountain  ff elf,  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  series  of  convulsions,  and 
strewed  with  itsown  ruins.  Vesuvius 
may  be  said  to  have  two  summits ; 
the  coue  which  I  have  described, 
and  a  ridge  separated  from  it  by  a 
deep  valley,  called  Monte  Somma* 
from  a  town  that  stands  on  its  side. 
The  distance  between  these  two 
summits  is  in  a  straight  line,  nearly 
three  thousand  feet.  The  ridge  on 
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the  side  towards  the  cone  presents 
a  steep, rugged,  barren  precipice;  on 
the  other  side,  it  shelves  gently  to¬ 
wards  the  plain,  and  is  covered  with 
verdure  and  villages.  The  valley  or 
deep  dell  that  winds  between  these 
eminences  is  a  desolate  hollow, 
formed  entirely  of  calcined  stones, 
cinders,  and  ashes,  and  resembles  a 
vast  subterraneous  forge,  the  rocky 
roof  of  which  has  given  way,  and 
admitted  light  from  above.  Hence 
it  is  conjectured,  that  it  is  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  mountain,  as  the 
ridge  that  borders  it,  or  the  Monte 
Somma,  is  .the  remnant  of  the  ex¬ 
terior,  or  original  surface  so  much 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  ferti¬ 
lity,  previous  to  the  eruption  of  the 
year  79  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
indeed  probable,  that  the  throws 
and  convulsions  of  the  mountain  in 
that  first  tremendous  explosion  may. 
have  totally  shattered  its  upper 
parts,  while  the  vast  ejection  of 
ashes,  cinders,  ignited  stones,  and 
melted  minerals,  must  have  left  a 
(large  void  in  its  centre.  One  entire 
side  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have 
been  consumed,  or  scattered  around 
on  this  occasion,  while  the  other 
remains  in  Monte  Somma.  The 
cavity  thus  formed  was  tilled  up  in 
part  by  the  matter  ejected  in  sub¬ 
sequent  eruptions,  and  gradually 
raised  into  the  present  cone,  which 
however  varies  its  shape  with  every 
new  agitation,  and  increases  or 
diminishes,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  materials  thrown  out  by  the 
mountain.  Even  in  the  last  erup¬ 
tion,  it  lost  a  considerable  share  of 
its  elevation,  as  the  greater  part  of 
it,  after  having  been  raised  and  kept 
suspended  in  the  air  for  some  mi¬ 
nutes,  sunk  into  the  crater  and  al- 
most  tilled  its  cavity.  The  tire 
raging  in  the  gulph  below  having 
tiius  lost  its  vent,  burst  through  the 
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flank  of  the  mountain,  and  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  lava  that,  as  it 
rolled  down  the  declivity,  swept  all 
before  it,  and  in  its  way  to  the  sea 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Torre 
del  Greco. 

“  It  is  not  my  intention  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius, 
or  to  relate  the  details  of  its  erup¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  very  nume¬ 
rous  since  the  first  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  so  well 
described  by  Pliny  the  younger  in 
two  well-known  epistles  to  Tacitus. 
I  shall  only  observe  that  although 
this  eruption  be  the  first  of  which 
we  have  an  account,  vet  Vesuvius 
had  all  the  features  of  a  volcano, 
and  particularly  the  traces  of  a 
crater,  from  time  immemorial-  Stra¬ 
bo  speaks  of  it  as  being  hollowed 
out  into  caverns,  and  having  the 
appearances  of  being  preyed  upon 
by  internal  fires;  and  Fiorus  relates 
a  stratagem  employed  by  a  Roman 
officer,  who,  he  says,  conducted  a 
body  of  men  through  the  cavities 
and  subterraneous  passages  of  that 
mountain.  These  vestiges,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  disfigured  its  form  nor 
checked  its  fertility  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
presented  as  a  scene  of  beauty  and 
abundance,  covered  with  villas  and 
enlivened  by  population,  when  the 
eruption  burst  forth  with  more  sud¬ 
denness  and  more  fury  than  any 
similar  catastrophe  on  record.  The 
darkness,  the  flames,  the  agitation, 
the  uproar  that  accompanied  this 
explosion,  and  extended  its  devasta¬ 
tion  and  its  terror  so  widely,  might 
naturely  excite  among  many  of  the 
degenerate  and  epicurean  Romans 
that  frequented  the  Campanian 
coasts,  the  opinion  that  the  period 
of  universal  destruction  was  ar¬ 
rived,  and  that  the  atoms  which 
formed  the  world  were  about  to 
dissolve  their  fortuitous  combina¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  and  plunge  the  universe  once 
more  into  chaos. 

“  The  last  eruption  took  place  in 
1704;  the  ashes,  cinders,  and  even 
water,  thrown  from  the  mountain 
did  considerable  damage  to  the 
towns  of  Somma,  Ottaiano,  and  all 
the  circumjacent  region ;  but  the 
principal  mischief  was,  as  usual, 
occasioned  by  the  lava,  rivers  of 
which,  as  1  have  already  related, 
poured  down  the  southern  side  of 
the  mountain.  These  and  several 
other  torrents  of  similar  matter,  but 
earlier  date,  are  seen  from  tjie  sum¬ 
mit,  and  may  be  traced  from  their 
source  through  the  whole  of  their 
progress,  which  generally  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  sea.  They  are  narrow 
at  first,  but  expand  as  they  advance, 
and  appear  like  so  many  tracks  of 
rich  black  mould  just  turned  up  by 
the  plough.  When  their  destruc¬ 
tive  effects  are  considered,  one  is 
surprized  to  see  villas  placed  in  their 
windings,  vineyards  waving  over 
their  borders,  and  towns  rising  in 
the  very  middle  of  their  channels. 
In  truth,  ravaged  and  tortured  as 
the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius  has  been 
for  so  many  ages,  it  must  appear 
singular,  that  it  has  not  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  its  inhabitants,  and  con¬ 
signed  to  the  genius  of  fre  and  de¬ 
solation  as  his  own  peculiar  terri¬ 
tory.  But  such  is  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  so  slight  the  damages 
occasioned  by  the  volcano,  when 
compared  to  the  produce  of  the  lands 
fertilized  by  its  ashes  ;  so  delightful 
is  the  situation,  and  of  its  numerous 
inhabitants  so  small  the  number 
that  suffer  by  its  agitations,  that  the 
evil  when  divested  of  its  terrific 
appearances  seems  an  ordinary  ca¬ 
lamity,  not  exceeding  in  mischief 
the  accidents  of  fire  and  inundation 


so  common  in  northern  countries. 
The  alarm  is  indeed  great  on  the 
approach  of  an  eruption,  because  it 
is  usually  preceded  by  earthquakes  ; 
but  when  once  the  fermenting  mat¬ 
ter  finds  vent,  the  general  danger  is 
considered  as  over,  and  the  progress 
of  the  phenomena  becomes  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  mere  curiosity  to  all,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
lands  which  the  lava  actually  rolls 
over,  or  seems  likely  to  ravage  in 
its  progress. 

“  We  descended  the  cone  or  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  mountain  with  great 
ease  and  rapidity,  as  the  ashes 
yielding  to  the  tread  prevented  slip¬ 
ping,  and  enabled  us  to  hasten  our 
pace  without  danger.  From  the 
A  trio  dei  Cavalli  we  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  a  bed  of  lava  ejected  in  the 
last  eruption,  and  found  its  appear¬ 
ance  very  different  from  that  which 
we  had  observed  from  the  summit. 
From  thence  it  resembled  long 
stripes  of  new  ploughed  land  ;  here 
it  was  like  the  surface  of  a  dark 
muddy  stream  convulsed  by  a  hur¬ 
ricane,  and  frozen  in  a  state  of  agi¬ 
tation  j  presenting  rough  broken 
masses  rolling  over  each  other,  with 
a  huge  fragment  rising  above  the 
rest  here  and  there,  like  a  vast  wave 
distorted  by  the  tempest  and  con¬ 
gealed  in  its  fall.  The  exterior  parts 
of  this  once  liquid  torrent  of  fire 
are  cold,  but  the  sand  produced  by 
the  friction  and  crumbling  of  the 
interior  parts,  although  it  is  now 
eight  years  since  the  eruption,  is 
still  too  hot  to  hold  in  the  hand,  as 
is  indeed’  the  earth  itself  under,  or 
in  immediate  contact  with  these 
once  glowing  masses.  We  conti¬ 
nued  our  descent,  and  again  reached 
Portici  about  eleven  o’clock. 
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On  Italian  Literature. 

/ 

[From  the  same.] 


«  J  ANGUAGE  is  only  the  ve- 
*  a  hide  of  instruction,  and  the 
sweetest  dialect  that  ever  graced  the 
lips  of  mortals,  if  not  ennobled  by 
genius  and  consecrated  by  wisdom, 
may  be  heard  with  as  much  indif¬ 
ference  as  the  warblings  of  the  birds 
of  the  forest.  Fortunately  for  Italy, 
if  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  has  twice 
smiled,  the  Sun  of  Science  also  has 
twice  risen  on  her  favoured  regions, 
and  the  happy  periods  of  Augustus 
and  of  Leo,  have  continued  through 
all  succeeding  ages,  to  amuse  and  to 
instruct  mankind.  If  the  Greek 
language  cap  boast  the  first,  and. 
Latin  the  second,  Italian  may  glory 
in  the  third  epic  poem;  and  Tasso, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  candid  critics, 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  sit  next 
an  honour  and  in  fame  to  his  country¬ 
man  Virgil.  Dante  and  Ariosto 
have  claims  of  a  different,  perhaps 
not  an  inferior,  nature,  and  in  origi¬ 
nality  and  grandeur  the  former,  in 
variety-and  imagery  the  latter,  stands 
unrivalled.  Petrarca  has  all  the 
tenderness,  all  the  delicacy  of  Ca¬ 
tullus  Tibullus  and  Propertius  with¬ 
out  their  foulness  and  effeminacy; 
he  seems  to  have  felt  the  softness  of 
love  without  any  mixture  of  its  sen¬ 
suality;  he  has  even  raised  it  above 
itself  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere, 
and  superadded  to  that  grace  and 
beauty,  which  have  ever  been 
deemed  iis  appropriate  ornaments, 
some  of  the  charms  of  virtue,  and 
even  a  certain  religious  solemnity. 
Nor  has  the  genius  of  Italian  poesy, 
as  if  exhausted  b*  the  effort,  expired 
with  these,  the  hrst  and  the  most 


illustrious  of  her  offspring.  The 
same  spirit  has  continued  to  inspire 
a  succession  of  poets  in  every  dif¬ 
ferent  branch  of  that  divine  art,  from 
Boccacio  and  Guarini  down  to  Al- 
fieri  and  Metastasio,  all  Phtebo  digna 
focuti,  all  inimitable  in  their  different 
talents,  equal  perhaps  to  their  cele¬ 
brated  predecessors  in.  the  same 
career  and  in  the  same  country,  and 
undoubtedly  superior  both  in  num¬ 
ber  and  in  originality  to  the  bards 
of  the  northern  regions. 

“  The  French,  who  glory,  and 
not  without  reason,  in  their  drama¬ 
tical  writers,  have  often  reproached 
the  Italians  with  the  barrenness  of 
their  literature  in  this  respect,  and 
have  even  ventured  to  assert,  that  it 
proceeded  from  some  inherent  de¬ 
fect,  from  some  want  of  energy  or 
of  pliability  in  the  formation  of  their 
language.  But  the  language  of 
Dante  and  of  Ariosto  wants  neither 
of  these  qualities;  it  has  assumed  all 
the  ease  and  the  grace  of  Terence,  in 
the  comedies  of  Gherardo  di  Rossi; 
in  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri  it.  appears 
in  all  the  dignity  and  the  strength  of 
Sophocles ;  and  simplicity,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  delicacy,  are  the  insepara¬ 
ble  attendants  of  the  virgin  muse  of 
Metastasio..  It  is,  indeed  useless  to 
enlarge  on  the  excellency  of  Italian 
poetry:  its  superiority  is  admitted, 
and  dull  must  be  the  ear,  and  un¬ 
musical  the  soul,  which  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  chant  of  the  Hesperian 
Muse  a  glow  and  a  harmony  peculiar 
to  the  age  and  country  which  in¬ 
spired  the  divine  strains  of  Virgil 
and  of  Horace. 


Namque 
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Namque  hand  tibi  vultus 
Mortalis,  nec  vox  hominem  scnat;  O  Dea, 
certe 

Et  Phoebi  sorer!  Mn.  lib.  i. 

<f  But  the  reader,  if  not  better 
versed  in  Italian  literature  than  most 
of  our  travellers,  vviil  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  Italy  is  as  rich  in 
history  as  in  poetry,  and  that  in  the 
former  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  she 
may  claim  a  superiority  not  easily 
disputed  over  every  other  country. 
Every  republic,  and  almost  every 
town  has  its  historian,  and  most  of 
these  historians,  though  their  subject 
may  sometimes  appear  too  confined, 
possess  the  information  and  the 
talents  requisite  to  render  their 
works  both  instructive  and  amusing. 
The  greater  states  can  boast  of 
authors  equal  to  their  reputation; 
while  numberless  writers  of  the  first 
rate  abilities  have  devoted  their 
time  and  their  powers  to  the  records 
of  their  country  at  large,  and  related 
its  vicissitudes  with  all  the  spirit  of 
ancient,  and  with  all  the  precision 
of  modern  times.  In  these  cursory 
observations,  a  few  instances  only 
can  be  expected,  but  the  few  which 
I  am  about  to  produce  are  sufficient 
to  establish  the  precedency  of  Italian 
historians. 

“  Paolo  Sarpi,  in  depth,  anima¬ 
tion  and  energy,  is  represented  by 
the  Abbe  iVIably,  no  incompetent 
judge,  as  unrivalled,  and  proposed 
as  a  model  of  excellence  in  the  art  of 
unra\elling  the  intricacies  of  mis¬ 
representation  and  party  spirit.  Car¬ 
dinal  Pal  la  vicini  treated  the  same 
subject  as  Paolo  Sarpi,  with  candor, 
eloquence  and  judgment,  and  his 
style  and  manner  are  supposed  to 
combine  together  with  great  felicity, 
tne  ease  and  the  dignity  that  became 
the  subject  and  the  historian.  Gian- 
none  possesses  nearly  the. same  qua¬ 
lifies,  and  adds  to  them  an  impar¬ 


tiality  of  discussion,  and  a  depth  of 
research  peculiar  to  himself.  Guic¬ 
ciardini,  with  the  penetration  of 
Tacitu?,  unites  the  fulness  flactea 
ubertas)  of  Titus  Livius,  and  like 
him  possesses  the  magic  power  of 
transforming  the  relation  into  action, 
and  the  readers  into  spectators. 
This  historian  has  been  reproached 
with  the  length  and  intricacy  of  his 
sentences,  a  defect  considerably  in¬ 
creased  by  the  number  of  paren¬ 
theses  with  which  they  are,  not  un- 
frequently,  embarrassed.  The  re¬ 
proach  is  not  without  foundation. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  his 
Roman  master  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  same  defect,  and  that  in 
neither,  does  it  impede  the  fluency, 
or  weaken  the  interest  of  the  narra¬ 
tion.  The  greatest  fault  of  the 
Florentine  historian  is  the  frequency 
of  his  studied  speeches,  a  fayit  into 
which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  ancients,  and  by  that 
passionate  desire  of  imitating  them, 
which  is  its  natural  consequence. 
But  his  harangues  have  their  advan¬ 
tages,  and,  like  those  of  Livius  and 
of  Thucydides,  not  only  furnish 
examples  of  eloquence,  but  abound 
in  maxims  of  public  policy  and  of 
sound  philosophy.  Macliiavelli  ranks 
high  as  an  historian,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  rival  of  Tacitus, 
whom  he  imitates,  not  indeed  in 
the  dignity  and  extent  of  his  subject, 
nor  in  the  veracity  of  his  statements, 
but  in  the  concise  and  pithy  style  of 
his  narration. 

“  These  historians  were  preceded 
and  followed  by  others  of  talents 
and  celebrity  little  inferior;  such 
were  the  judicious  historian  of 
Naples,  Angelo  de  Costanzo;  the 
Cardinal  Bembo,  Morosini,  and 
Paiuta  of  Veni^;  Adriani  and 
Ammirato  of  Tuscany,  or  rather  of 
Florence ;  Bernardino  Corio  of 
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Vlilan;  and  in  general  history,  Tar- 
:agnota  and  Campagna,  not  to 
nention  Davila  and  the  Cardinal 
lentivoglio,  In  each  of  these  histo- 
ians,  theltalian  critics  discover  some 
eculiar  features,  some  characteristic 
auches  exclusively  their  own;  while 
a  all  they  observe  the  principal  ex- 
ellencies  of  the  historic  art,  dis cri¬ 
mination  in  portraits,  judicious  ar- 
angements  in  facts,  and  in  style, 
ure  and  correct  language.  These 
/r iters,  it  is  true,  flourished  for  the 
reater  part,  at  a  time,  when  Italian 
terature  was  in  its  meridian  glory, 
bat  is,  during  the  fifteenth,  six- 
eenth,  and  seventeetb  centuries 5 
ut  its  lustre  did  not  cease  with 
lem,  nor  was  Italy  in  the  eighteenth 
entury  unenlightened  by  history  or 
nproductive  of  genius. 

“  Were  I  to  mention  the  learned 
nd  judicious  Muratori  only,  and 
lose  the  list  of  Italian  historians 
'ith  his  name,  I  should  not  be 
died  upon  for  any  further  proof  of 
le  superiority  of  the  Italians  in  the 
esearch  and  combination  that  con- 
itute  the  excellence  of  this  branch 
f  literature.  So  extensive  is  the 
rudition,  so  copious  the  informa- 
on,  so  judicious  the  selection,  and 
)  solid  the  criticism,  that  reign 
nroughout  the  whole  of  this  vo- 
iminous  author’s  writings,  that  his 
rorks  may  be  considered  in  ihem- 
:lves  as  a  vast  and  well  disposed 
brary,  containing  all  the  docu- 
lents  of  Italian  history  and  antiqui- 
es,  and  all  the  reflections  which 
iey  must  suggest  to  a  mind  of  great 
id  extensive  observation. 

“  But  to  the  name  of  Muratori,  I 
ill  add  another  equally  illustrious 
i  the  annals  of  literature,  and  like 
capable,  even  single,  of  fixing  the 
iputation  of  a  language  of  less  in- 
insic  merit  than  Italian ;  I  mean 
iraboschi,  the  author  of  numerous 


works,  but  known  principally  for 
his  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana. 
This  work  takes  in  the  whole  history 
of  Italian  literature  both  ancient 
and  modern,  and  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  each  science,  of  the 
means  by  which  knowledge  was 
promoted,  of  libraries  and  literary 
establishments,  of  the  lives,  the 
works,  and  the  characters  of  great 
authors  ;  in  short,  of  persons,  revo¬ 
lutions,  events,  and  discoveries,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fate  of  literature. 
It  begins  with  the  first  dawn  of 
science  and  taste  in  Rome,  and 
follows  their  increase,  decline, 
and  revival  during  the  succeeding 
ages  ;  of  course  it  includes  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  general 
history  of  the  country  at  each  epoch, 
and  conducts  the  reader  from  the 
first  Punic  war  over  the  immense 
space  of  twenty  intervening  cen¬ 
turies  down  to  the  eighteenth.  Few 
works  have  been  planned  upon  a 
scale  more  extensive,  and  none  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  more  masterly  manner. 
A  strict  adherence  to  veracity ;  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  in  all  its  details;  a  spirit  of 
candour  raised  far  above  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  party ;  a  discernment  in 
criticism,  deep  and  correct;  and,v 
above  all,  a  clear  and  unbiassed 
judgment,  principium  et  fans  rede 
scnhendi ,  pervade  every  part  of  this 
astonishing  work,  and  give  it  a  per¬ 
fection  very  unusual  in  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  so  comprehensive  and  so 
complicated.  The  style,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Italian  critics,  is 
pure,  easy,  and  rapid,  free  alike 
from  the  wit  that  dazzles  and  the 
pomp  that  encumbers,  yet  graced 
with  such  ornaments  as  rise  spon¬ 
taneously  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 

most 
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most  interesting  works  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  and  far  superior  to  any  his¬ 
torical  or  critical  performance  in 
any  other  language.  The  author 
intended  it  as  a  vindication  of  the 
claims  of  his  country  to  the  first 
honours  in  literature,  and  has,  by 
establishing  those  claims,  erected  to 
its  glory  a  monument  as  durable  as 
human  language,  and  appropriated 
for  ever  to  Italy  the  title  of  Mother 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  In¬ 
structress  of  Mankind. 

tf  The  work  of  Abate  D.  G. 
Andres  Dell  ’Oregine,  di  progressi 
e  dello  Stato  di  ogni  Letteratura,  is 
a  noble,  an  extensive,  and  a  very 
masterly  performance.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  Revoluzioni 
D’ltalia,  by  the  Abate  Benina  3  1 
need  only  say  that  to  perspicuity 
and  manly  simplicity  this  author 
adds  a  great  share  of  political  saga¬ 
city,  and  a  sound  philosophic  spirit. 
The  same  qualities  are  predominant 
in  his  discourses,  Sopra  le  Vicende 
della  Letteratura,  a  work  which 
comprises,  in  a  small  compass,  a 
great  mass  of  information,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  compendious 
history,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
very  masterly  review,  of  literature 
in  general. 

**  In  antiquities  the  Italians  are 
rich  to  superabundance,  and  can 
produce  more  authors  of  this  de¬ 
scription  not  only  than  any  one,  but 
than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
together.  Among  them  we  may 
rank  the  illustrious  names  of  Mura- 
tori,  Maffei,  Mazzochi,  Carli,  and 
Paciaudi,  to  which  many  more 
might  be  added  were  it  not  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  that  the  study 
of  antiquities  called  forth  by  so 
many  motives  and  by  so  many 
objects,  is  an  indigenous  plant  in 
Italy,  and  flourishes  there  as  in  its 
native  climate. 


“  For  the  last  fifty  years  political 
economy  has  been  a  favourite  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  continent,  and  in  it 
some  French  writers  have  acquired 
considerable  reputation.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  many  others,  the 
French  may  be  more  bold,  more 
lively,  and  perhaps  more  entertain¬ 
ing,  because  more  paradoxical  3  but 
the  man  who  wishes  to  be  guided 
by  experience  and  not  by  theory, 
who  prefers  the  safe,  the  generous; 
principles  of  Cicero  and  of  Plato,  to 
the  dangerous  theories  of  Rousseau  1 
and  of  Sieves,  will  also  prefer  the 
Italian  to  the  French  economists. 
Of  the  former  the  number  is  great,, 
and  from  them  has  been  extracted, 
and  printed  in  sets,  as  Classics,  (in 
which  light  indeed  they  are  con¬ 
sidered,)  a  select  number  of  the 
best,  whose  works  form  a  collection 
of  about  fifty  volumes  octavo. 

“  In  Essays,  Treatises,  Journals,, 
and  Reviews,  the  Italians  first  led 
the  way,  and  stiil  equal  every  other; 
nation.  In  the  Sciences,  they  have* 
been  considered  as  deficient,  but: 
this  opinion  can  be  entertained  only 
by  persons  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  Italian  literature.  To  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  without  foundation, 
we  need  only  enumerate  the  astro¬ 
nomers,  mathematicians,  geogra¬ 
phers,  and  natural  philosophers, 
who  have  flourished  in  Italy  from 
the  time  of  Galileo  to  the  present : 
period  3  and  among  them  we  shall 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  justly 
celebrated  names  to  vindicate  the 
reputation  of  their  country,  and  to 
justify  its  claim  to  scientific  honours. 

“  Here  indeed,  as  upon  another 
occasion,  I  must  observe  that  Italian 
literature  has  been  traduced,  because 
its  treasures  are  unknown  ;  and  that 
the  language  itself  has  been  deemed 
unfit  for  research  and  argument, 
because  too  often  employed  as  the 

vehicle 
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vehicle  of  amorous  ditties  and  of 
effeminate  melody.  This  prejudice 
is  owing  amongst  us  in  some  degree 
to  the  influence  of  French  fashions 
and  opinions,  which  commenced  at 
the  Restoration,  was  increased  by 
the  Revolution,  and  was  strengthen¬ 
ed  and  extended  in  such  a  manner 
by  the  example  of  court  sycophants, 
and  by  the  writings  of  courtly 
authors,  that  French  became  a  con¬ 
stituent  part  of  a  genteel  education, 
and  some  tincture  of  its  literature 
was  deemed  a  necessary  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Thence,  French  criticism  had 
acquired  weight,  and  the  opinions 
of  Boileau,  Bouhours,  Dubos,  &c. 
became  axioms  in  the  literary  world. 
Either  from  jealousy  or  from  igno¬ 
rance,  or  from  a  mixture  of  both, 
these  critics  speak  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  with  contempt,  and  take  every 
occasion  of  vilifying  the  best  and 
noblest  compositions  of  its  authors. 
Hence  the  contemptuous  appella¬ 
tion  of  tinsel,  given  by  the  French 
satirist  to  the  strains  fAurea  dicta) 
of  Tasso,  an  appellation  as  inappli¬ 
cable  as  it  is  insolent,  which  must 
have  been  dictated  by  envy,  and 
can  be  repeated  by  ignorance  only. 

“  The  flippant  petulancy  of  these 
criticisms  might  perhaps  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  French  public, 
especially  as  they  flattered  the  na¬ 
tional  vanity,  by  depreciating  the 
glory  of  a  rival,  or  rather  a  superior 
country}  but  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  they  came  to  be  so 
generally  circulated  and  adopted  in 
i England}  and  it  is  not  without 
some  degree  of  patriot  indignation, 
that  we  see  Dryden  bend  his  own 
stronger  judgment,  and  Pope  submit 
his  finer  taste,  to  the  dictates  of 
'French  essayists,  and  to  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  Parisian  poets.  Addison, 
though  in  other  respects  an  Anti- 
1  Galilean,  and  strongly  influenced  by 


those  laudable  prejudices,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  which  naturally 
cleave  to  the  heart  of  a  true-born 
Briton,  here  condescended  to  follow 
the  crowd,  and  resigning  his  own 
better  lights  and  superior  informa¬ 
tion,  adopted  without  examination, 
the  opinions  of  the  French  school. 
This  tame,  servile  spirit  of  imitation 
became  in  a  short  time  general,  and 
not  only  contributed  to  give  the 
language  of  our  enemies  that  cur¬ 
rency  of  which  they  are  now  so 
proud,  but  restrained  the  flight  of 
British  genius,  and  kept  it  confined 
in  the  trammels  of  French  rules  and 
of  French  example. 

“  How  detrimental,  in  fact,  this 
imitative  spirit  has  been  to  our’na- 
tional  literature  will  appear  evident, 
if  we  compare  the  authors,  who 
were  formed  in  the  Italian  school, 
with  those  who  fashioned  their  pro¬ 
ductions  on  French  models.  To 
say  nothing  of  Chaucer,  who  bor¬ 
rowed  both  his  manner  and  his 
subject  from  Italy,  or  of  Shakspeare, 
whose  genius,  like  that  of  Homer, 
was  fed,  as  the  luminaries  of  heaven, 
by  sources  secret  and  inexhaustible} 
I  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
Spencer  and  of  Milton,  two  tower¬ 
ing  spirits,  who  soar  far  above  com¬ 
petition,  and  from  their  higher 
spheres  look  down  upon  the  humbler 
range  of  Pope  and  of  Dryden.  Yet 
Spencer  and  Milton  are  disciples  of 
t  he  Tuscan  sages,  and  look  up  with 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  their 
Ausonian  masters.  Waller  and 
Cowley  pursued  the  same  path 
though  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
certainly  not,  passilus  cequis:  es¬ 
pecially  as  in  the  time  of  the  latter, 
French  fashion  began  to  spread  its 
baneful  influence  over  English  lite¬ 
rature.  Then  came  the  gossamer 
breed  of  courtly  poetasters,  who  for¬ 
getting,  or  perhaps  not  knowing, that 
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The  sterling  bullion  of  one  British  line, 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through 
whole  pages  shine  ; 

derived  their  pretty  thoughts  from 
French  madrigals,  and  modelled 
their  little  minds,  as  they  borrowed 
their  dress  from  French  puppets.  I 
mean  not  to  say  that  Italian  was 
utterly  neglected  during  this  long 
period,  because  1  am  aware  that  at 
all  times  it  was  considered  as  an 
accomplishment  ornamental  to  all, 
and  indispensably  necessary  to  those 
who  visit  It^ly.  But  though  the 
language  of  Italy  was  known,  its 
literature  was  neglected 5  so  (hat 
not  itshistorianson'y  were  forgotten, 
but  of  all  the  treasures  of  its  divine 
poesy  little  was  ever  cited  or  ad¬ 
mired  excepting  a  few  airs  from  the 
opera,  or  some  love-sick  and  effemi¬ 
nate  sonnets  selected  from  the  minor 
poets.  French  literature  was  the 
sole  object  of  the  attention  of  our 
writers,  and  from  it  they  derived 
that  cold  correctness  which  seems 
to  be  the  prevailing  feature  of  most 
of  the  authors  of  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

“  Nor  was  this  frigidity  the  only 
or  the  greatest  evil  that  resulted 
from  the  then  prevailing  partiality 
for  French  literature.  "I he  spirit  of 
infidelity  had  already  infected  some 
of  the  leading  writers  of  that  vola¬ 
tile  nation,  and  continued  to  spread 
its  poison  imperceptibly,  but  effec¬ 
tually,  till  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  when 
most  of  the  'academicians  had, 
through  interest  or  vanity,  ever  t lie 
predominant  passion  in  a  french 
bosom,  ranged  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  Voltaire,  and  had 
became  real  or  pretended  sceptics. 
The  works  of  the  subalterns,  it  is 
true,  were  much  praised  but  little 
read  by  their  partisans;  and  Helve- 
tins,  Freret,  Du  Maillet,  with  fifty 


others  of  equal  learning  and  equal 
fame,  now  slumber  in  dust  anb 
silence  on  the  upper  shelve  off 
public  libraries,  the  common  reposi¬ 
tory  of  deceased  authors.  But  the; 
witand  ribaldry  of  their  chief  con-- 
tinued  to  amuse  and  to  captivate 
the  gay,  the  voluptuous,  and  the; 
ignorant;  to  dictate  the  ton,  that  is, 
to  prescribe  opinions  and  style  to 
the  higher  circles ;  and  by  makings 
impiety  current  in  good  company,, 
to  give  it  the  greatest  recommenda¬ 
tion  it  could  possess  in  the  eyes  oft 
his  countrymen,  the  sanction  oft 
Fashion. 

‘f  Such  was  the  state  of  opinion 
in  France  when  two  persons  of  very 
different  tastes  and  characters  in 
other  respects,  but  equally  enslaved 
to  vanity  and  to  pride,  visited  that 
country — 1  mean  -Hume  and  Gib¬ 
bon,  who,  though  Britons  in  general 
are  little  inclined  to  bend  theirr 
necks  to  the  yoke  of  foreign 
teachers,  meanly  condescended  to. 
sacrifice  the  independence  of  their 
own  understanding  and  the  religion 
of  their  country  to  the  flatteries  and, 
the  sophisms  of  Parisian  atheists,- 
These  two  renegadoes  joined  in  the  i 
views  of  their  foreign  associates,- 
undertook  to  propagate  atheistic 
principles  among  their  countrymen, 1 
and  faithful  to  the  engagement,  en¬ 
deavoured  in  all  their  works  tc( 
instil  doubt  and  indifference  inlc 
the  minds  of  their  readers,  and  by 
secret  and  almost  imperceptible  arts, 
gradually  to  undermine  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  revealed  religion.  Hints/ 
sneers,  misrepresentation,  and  exag¬ 
geration,  concealed  under  affected 
candour,  pervade  almost  every  page! 
of  their  very  popular  but  most  per 
nicious  histories  j  and  if  the  mischief 
of  these  works,  however  great,  be 
not  equal  to  the  wishes  of  their 
authors,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  I 

gooc 
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good  sense  and  the  spirit  of  religion 
so  natural  to  the  minds  of  English¬ 
men.  This  wise  and  happy  temper, 
the  source  and  security  of  public 
and  private  felicity,  the  nation  owes 
to  Providence)  the  desolating  doc¬ 
trines  of  incredulity,  Hume  and 
Gibbon,  and  their  disciples,  borrow¬ 
ed  from  France  and  its  academies. 
Italian  literature  is  exempt  from 
this  infection  :  its  general  tendency 
is  religious;  all  its  great  authors 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  steady 
and  enlightened  piety,  and  their 
works  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  reader  and  to  fix  his 
thoughts  on  the  noble  destinies  of 
the  human  race ;  an  unspeakable 
advantage  in  a  downward  and  per¬ 
verse  age,  when  men,  formed  in 
vain  with  ‘  looks  erect  and  counte¬ 
nance  sublime,’  confine  their  views 
to  the  earth,  and  voluntarily  place 
themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
beasts  that  perish. 

To  return. — Gray,  who  seems 
to  ha'  e  conceived,  while  in  Italy,  a 
partiality  for  its  poetry,  soon  dis¬ 
covered  the  treasures  which  it  con¬ 
tains;  and  first,  I  believe,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  copy  the  manner  and  to  revive 
the  taste  that  had  formed  the 
princes  of  English  verse,  and  given 
them  that  boldness  and  that  sub¬ 
limity  which  foreigners  now  con¬ 
sider  ns  their  characteristic  qualities*. 
His  school  inherited  his  partiality, 
and  the  study  of  Italian  began  to 
revive  gradually,  though  its  progress 
was  slow  until  the  publication  ot  the 
Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici;  a  work 
which  evidently  awakened  the 
slumbering  curiosity  of  the  nation, 
and  once  more  turned  their  eyes  to 
Italy,  the  great  parent  and  nurse 
of  languages,  of  laws,  of  arts,  and 
of  sciences.  Since  the  appearance 
of  that  publication,  many  champions 
have  arisen  to  support  the  united 
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of  taste  and  of  Italian,  and  have  dis¬ 
played  talents  which  might  have 
obtained  success  with  fewer  advan¬ 
tages  on  their  side,  but  with  so 
many,  could  not  fail  to  triumph. 
Among  these  the  public  is  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Mathias,  and  to  the 
author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
( quocunque  gaudet  nomine)  who 
have  struggled  with  unabating  zeal 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  the  frippery  and  the  tinsel  of 
France  to  the  sterling  ore  of  Italy, 
and  to  place  the  literature  of  that 
country  in  the  rank  due  to  its 
merit,  that  is,  next  to  the  emana¬ 
tions  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius. 

“  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  a  language  so  harmoni¬ 
ous  in  sound,  so  copious  in  words, 
so  rich  in  literature,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  ancient  dialect  of  Europe 
and  its  modern  derivatives,  as  to 
"serve  as  a  key  both  to  one  and  to 
the  others,  should  have  been  forced 
from  its  natural  rank,  and  obliged 
to  yield  its  place  to  a  language  far 
inferior  to  it  in  all  these  respects, 
and  for  many  reasons  not  worth  the 
time  usually  allotted  to  it  in  fash¬ 
ionable  education.  The  great  ad¬ 
mirers  of  French,  that  is,  the 
French  critics  themselves,  do  not 
pretend  to  found  its  supposed  uni¬ 
versality  on  its  intrinsic  superiority. 
In  fact,  not  to  speak  of  the  rough 
combinations  of  letters,  the  indis¬ 
tinct  articulation  of  many  syllables, 
the  peculiar  sound  of  some  vowels, 
the  suppression,  not  of  letters  only, 
but  of  whole  syllables,  and  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  which 
arise  from  these  peculiarities  to 
foreigners  studjing  this  language; 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  nasal 
sounds,  the  most  disagreeable  that 
can  proceed  from  human  organs, 
predominating  as  it  does  throughout 
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the  whole  language,  is  sufficient 
alone  to  deprive  it  of  all  claim  to 
sweetness  and  to  melody.  Some 
authors,  I  know,  and  many  French 
critics  discover  in  it  a  natural  and 
logical  construction,  which,  as  they 
pretend,  gives  to  it,  when  managed 
by  a  skilful  writer,  a  clearness  and 
a  perspicuity  which  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
may  be  sought  for  in  all  modern 
dialects.  This  claim  has  been  boldly 
advanced  on  one  side  and  feebly 
contested  on  the  other,  though 
many  of  my  readers,  who  have 
perhaps  amused  themselves  with 
French  authors  for  many  a  year, 
may  perhaps  have  never  yet  observ¬ 
ed  this  peculiar  excellence,  nor  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  French  language 
invariably  follows  the  natural  course 
of  our  ideas,  and  the  process  of 
grammatical  construction. 

“  I  mean  not  to  dispute  this  real 
or  imaginary  advantage ;  especially 
as  the  discussion  unavoidably  in¬ 
volves  a  long  metaphysical  question 
relative  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas 
and  the  best  corresponding  arrange¬ 
ment  of  words;  but  I  must  observe, 
that  to  be  confined  to  one  mode  of 
construction  only,  however  excellent 
it  may  be,  is  a  defect;  because  it 
deprives  poetVy  and  eloquence  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instru¬ 
ments  of  harmony  and  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  I  mean  Inversion  :  and  be¬ 
cause  it  removes  the  distinction  of 
styles,  and  brings  all  composition 
down  to  the  same  monotonous  level. 
In  fact,  French  poets  have  long 
complained  of  the  tame  uniform 
genius  of  their  language,  and  French 
critics  have  been  obliged,  however 
reluctantly,  to  acknowledge  that  it 
has  no  poetic  style;  and  .it  the 
reader  wishes  to  see  how  well  found¬ 
ed  these  complaints  are,  and  how 
just  this  acknowledgment,  he  need 


oitly  cpnsult  the  ingenious  transla¬ 
tor  of  Virgil’s  Georgies  by  the  Abbe 
de  Lille.  In  the  preface  he  will 
hear  the  critic  lamenting  the  diffi¬ 
culties  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
nature  of  his  language;  and  in  the 
versification  he  will  admire  the 
skill  with  which  the  poet  endea¬ 
vours,  (vainly  indeed,)  to  transfuse 
the  spirit,  the  variety,  the  colouring 
of  the  original  into  the  dull,  lifeless 
imitation.  If  he  has  failed,  he  has  i 
failed  only  comparatively;  for  his* 
translation  is  the  best  in  the  French 
language,  and  to  all  the  excellencies 
of  which  such  a  translation  is  sus-  ■ 
ceptible,  adds  the  peculiar  graces  off 
ease  and  propriety.  He  had  all  the 
talents  necessary  on  his  side,  taste, 
judgment  and  enthusiasm  5  but  his 
materials  were  frail,  and  his  lan¬ 
guage,  Phcnhi  nondum  patiens , 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  Roman  1 
genius.  If  other  proofs  of  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  the  French  language,  and  of 
its  inadequacy  to  the  purposes  oft 
poetry,  were  requisite,  we  need  only 
open  Boileau’s  translation  of  Lon-  • 
ginus,  and  we  shall  there  find  innu¬ 
merable  instances  of  failure,  which, 
as  they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
translator,  must  originate  from  the 
innate  debility  of  the  language 
itself. 

“  In  consequence  of  this  irremedi¬ 
able  defect  the  French  have  no  poeti¬ 
cal  translation  of  Homer  nor  of  Tasso; 
nor  had  they  of  Virgil  or  of  Milton, 
till  the  Abbe  De  Lille  attempted  to 
introduce  them  to  his  countrymen 
in  a  French  dress.  But,  both  the 
Homan  and  the  British  poet  seem 
alike  to  have  disdained  the  trammels 
of  Gallic  rhime,  and  turned  away 
indignant  from  the  translator,  who 
presumed  to  exhibit  their  majestic 
forms  masked  and  distorted  to  the 
public.  The  exertions  of  the  Abbe 
only  proved  to  the  literary  world, 
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that  even  his  talents  and  ingenuity 
were  incapable  of  communicating  to 
the  language  of  bis  country  energy 
sufficient  to  express  the  divine  sen¬ 
timents  and  the  sublime  imagery  of 
Virgil  and  of  Milton.  In  this 
respect  Italian  is  more  fortunate, 
and  seems  formed  to  command  alike 
the  regions  of  poetry  and  of  prose. 
It  adapts  itself  to  all  the  purposes 
of  argumentation  or  of  ornament, 
and  submits  with  grace  and  dignity 
to  whatever  construction  the  poet, 
the  orator,  or  the  metaphysician 
chooses  to  impose  upon  it. 

Mille  habet  ornatus,  mille  decenter  habet. 

Tibullus,  4 — 2. 

i In  fact  this  language  has  retained  a 
(considerable  portion  of  the  boldness 
:and  the  liberty  of  the  mother  tongue, 
i  arid  moves  along  with  a  freedom 
which  her  tame  rival  would  attempt 
in  vain  to  imitate. 

“  I  have  hinted  at  the  difficulty 
af  the  French  language,  which  is  in 
reality  so  great  as  to  become  a 
serious  defect,  and  a  solid  ground 
af  objection.  This  difficulty  arises, 
n  the  first  place,  from  the  general 
complication  of  its  grammar,  the 
multiplicity  of  its  rules,  and  the 
requency  of  exceptions  •,  and  in  the 
aext  place,  from  the  nature  of 
several  sounds  peculiar,  I  believe,  to 
t.  Such  are  some  vowels,  particu- 
arly  a  and  u ;  and  such  also  many 
diphthongs,  as  ieu,  eu ,  oi,  not  to 
mention  the  l  mo ui lie ,  the  e  muet , 
and  various  syllables  of  nasal  and 
indistinct  utterance,  together  with 
i  he  different,  sounds  of  the  same 
vowels  and  diphthongs  in  different 
[combinations.  1  speak  not  of  these 
rounds  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
o  the  ear,  but  only  as  difficult,  and 
o  much  so  as  to  render  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  a  foreigner  ever  to  pro¬ 
nounce  French  with  ease  and  strict 
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propriety.  Here  again  Italian  has 
the  advantage.  Its  sounds  are  all 
open  and  labial 5  it  flows  naturally 
from  the  organs,  and  requires 
nothing  more  than  time  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  Its  vowels  have  invariably 
the  same  sound,  and  that  sound  may 
be  found  in  almost  every  language. 
The  nose  and  the  throat,  those  bag¬ 
pipe  instruments  of  French  utter¬ 
ance,  have  no  share  in  its  articula¬ 
tion  3  no  grouped  consonants  stop 
its  progress ;  no  indistinct  murmurs 
choke  its  closes:  it  glides  from  the 
lips  with  facility,  and  it  delights  the 
ear  with  its  fulness,  its  softness,  and 
its  harmony.  As  its  grammar  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  Latin,  it  is  moie 
congenial  to  our  infant  studies,  and 
may  therefore  be  acquired  with  the 
greater  facility. 

f<  In  speaking  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  I  wish  to  be  impartial  3  and 
most  willingly  acknowledge  that 
our  rivals  are  a  sprightly  and  inge¬ 
nious  nation  3  that  they  have  long 
cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
cultivated  them  with  success  3  that 
their  literature  is  an  inexhaustible 
source' of  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  several  of  their 
writers  rank  among  the  great 
teachers  and  the  benefactors  of 
mankind.  But  after  this  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  I  must  remind  them  that 
the  Italians  were  their  masters  in 
every  art  and  science,  and  that 
whatever  claims  they  may  have  to 
literary  merit  and  reputation,  they 
owe  them  entirely  to  their  first 
instructors.  Here  indeed  Voltaire 
himself,  however  jealous  on  other 
occasions  of  the  prerogatives  of  his 
own  language,  confesses  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  candidly  declares  that. 
France  is  indebted  to  Italy  for  her 
arts,  her  sciences,  and  even  for  her 
civilization.  In  truth,  the  latter 
country  had  basked  in  the  sunshine 
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of  science  at  least  two  centuries, 
ere  one  solitary  ray  had  beamed 
upon  the  former ;  and  she  had  pro¬ 
duced  poets,  historians  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  whose  fame  emulates  the 
glory  of  the  ancients,  ere  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  France  was  committed  to 
paper,  or  deemed  tit  for  any  purpose 
higher  than  the  diaries  of  a  JoinviJle, 
or  the  song’s  of  the  Troubadours. 
To  enter  into  a  regular  comparison 
of  the  principal  authors  in  these 
languages,  and  to  weigh  their  re¬ 
spective  merits  in  the  scale  of  criti¬ 
cism  would  be  an  occupation  equally 
amusing  and  instructive,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  require  more 
leisure  than  the  traveller  can  com¬ 
mand,  and  a  work  far  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  the  present,  intend¬ 
ed  merely  to  throw  out  hints  which 
the  reader  may  verify  and  improve 
at  discretion,  as  the  subject  may 
hereafter  invite.  I  must  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  very  few  re¬ 
marks,  derived  principally  from 
French  critics,  and  consequently  of 
considerable  weight,  because  ex¬ 
torted,  it  must  seem,  by  the  force  of 
truth  from  national  vanity.  The 
authority  of  Voltaire  may  not  perhaps 
be  looked  upon  as  decisive,  because 
however  solid  his  judgment,  and 
however  fine  his  taste,  lie  too  often 
sacrificed  the  dictates  of  both  to  the 
passion  or  the  whim  of  the  moment  , 
and  too  frequently  gave  to  interest, 
to  rancour,  and  to  party,  what  he 
owed  to  truth,  to  letters,  and  to 
mankind.  But,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  these  defects,  while 
they  lower  his  authority  as  a  critic, 
also  obscure  bis  reputation  as  an 
historian,  and  deprive  French  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  false  lustre  which  it  has 
acquired  from  his  renown.  And 
indeed,  if  impartiality  be  essential 
to  history,  Voltaire  must  forfeit  the 
appellation  of  historian,  as  hi*  His- 


toire  Generale  is  one  continued 
satire  upon  religion,  intended  by  its 
deceitful  author  not  to  inform  the 
understanding,  but  to  pervert  the 
faith  of  the  reader.  Hence  the 
Abbe  Mably,  in  his  ingenious  re¬ 
flections  on  history,  though  not  very, 
hostile  to  the  unbelieving  party, 
censures  the  above-mentioned  work: 
with  some  severity,  without  con¬ 
descending  to  enter  into  the  details' 
of  criticism. 

The  same  author  speaks  of  the 
other  historians  of  his  language  with 
contempt,  and  from  the  general 
sentence  excepts  the  Abbe  Vertot 
and  Fleury  only  3  exceptions  which 
prove  at  the  same  time  the  critic**': 
judgment  and  impartiality  j  for  few 
writers  equal  the  former  in  rapidity 
selection,  and  interest,  and  none 
surpass  the  latter  in  erudition,  gooc 
sense,  and  simplicity.  The  saint 
Abbe  prefers  the  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  by  the  well  knowr 
Father  Paolo  Sarpi,  to  all  the  his* 
tories  compiled  in  his  own  language 
and  represents  it  as  a  model  of  nar-r 
ration,  argument,  and  observation 
We  may  subscribe  to  the  opinion  o 
this  judicious  critic,  so  well  versec 
in  the  literature  of  his  own  country;' 
without  the  least  hesitation,  and 
extend  to  Italian  history  in  genera 
the  superiority  which  he  allows  to 
one  only,  and  one  who  is  not  th  ( 
first  of  Italian  historians,  either  ii, 
eloquence  or  in  impartiality. 

“  In  one  species  of  history, indeed 
the  Italians  justly  claim  the  honou 
both  of  invention  and  of  pre-emi 
nence,  and  this  honour,  not  Franc 
only  but  England  must,  I  believe 
concede  without,  contest.  I  all ud 
to  critical  biography,  a  branch  c 
history  in  the  highest  degree  in 
structive  and  entertaining,  employ 
ed  in  Italy  at  a  very  early  period 
and  carried  to  the  highest  perfect io: 

to 
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by  the  late  learned  Tirabosch.  In 
French,  few  productions  ©f  the 
kind  exist:  perhaps  the  panegyrical 
discourses  pronounced  in  the  French 
Academy  border  nearest  upon  it ; 
but  these  compositions,  though  re¬ 
commended  by  the  names  of  Fon- 
tenelle,  Massillon,  Flechier,  Mar- 
monte!,  and  so  many  other  illus¬ 
trious  academicians,  are  too  glitter¬ 
ing,  too  artificial  and  refined  fas  well 
as  too  trivial  and  transient  in  their 
very  nature,  to  excite  much  interest, 
or  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  critic. 
In  our  own  language  Johnson’s 
Lives  of  the  Poets  present  a  fair 
object  of  comparison,  as  far  as  the 
plan  extends,  and  perhaps  in  point 
of  execution  may  be  considered  by 
many  of  my  readers  as  masterly 
pieces  of  style,  of  judgment, and  even 
of  eloquence,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  Italian.  But  as  the  narrow 
sphere  of  the  English  biographer 
sinks  into  insignificance,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  vast  orbit  of  the  Italian 
historian,  so  their  works  bear  no 
proportion,  and  cannot  of  course  be 
considered  as  objects  of  comparison. 
With  regard  to  the  execution, 
Johnson,  without  doubt,  surprises 
and  almost  awes  the  reader,  by  the 
weight  of  his  arguments,  by  the 
strength  of  his  expression,  and  by  the 
uniform  majesty  of  his  language) 
but  I  know  not  whether  the  ease, 
the  grace,  and  the  insinuating  fami¬ 
liarity  of  Tirabosch  i  may  not  charm 
L3S  more,  and  keep  up  our  attention 
and  our  delight  much  longer. 

“  In  one  branch  of  literature 
France  may  have  the  advantage  over 
uost  modern  languages,  I  mean  in 
heological  composition :  and  this 
advantage  she  owes  to  her  peculiar 
Circumstances j  I  might  say  with 
nore  propriety,  to  her  misfor- 
unes.  The  Calvinistic  opinions 
•revalent  in  Geneva  had  been  pro¬ 
ms. 


pagated  at  an  early  period  of  the 
reformation  in  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  made  such  a  progress, 
that  their  partisans  conceived  them¬ 
selves  numerous  enough  to  cope 
with  the  established  church,  and 
perhaps  powerful  enough  to  over¬ 
turn  it.  They  first  manifested  their 
zeal  by  insults  and  threats,  then 
proceeded  to  deeds  of  blood  and 
violence,  and  at  length  involved 
their  country  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  anarchy,  and  revolution. 
In  the  interim,  the  pen  was  employ¬ 
ed  as  well  as  the  sword,  and  while 
the  latter  called  forth  all  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  the  former 
brought  into  action  all  the  energies 
of  the  mind. 

During  more  than  a  century, 
war  and  controversy  raged  with 
equal  fury,  and  whatever  theopinion 
of  the  reader  may  be  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  debate,  he  will  probably 
agree  with  me,  that  Calvinism,  de¬ 
feated  alike  in  the  field  of  battle 
and  in  the  nobler  contest  of  argu¬ 
ment,  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
double  palm  of  victory  to  the' genius 
of  her  adversary.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  and  particularly  towards 
its  close,  great  talents  appeared,  and 
much  ingenuity  and  learning  were 
displayed  on  both  sides 5  till  the 
respective  parties  seem  to  unite  all 
their  powers  in  the  persons  of  two 
champions,  Claude  and  Bossuet. 
Though  nature  had  been  liberal  in 
intellectual  endowments  to  both  the 
disputants,  and  though  all  the  means 
of  art  had  been  employed  to  improve 
the  gifts  of  nature,  yet  the  contest 
was  by  no  means  equal  between 
them  5  and  after  having  been  worst¬ 
ed  in  every  onset,  the  Elder  at  length 
sunk  under  the  superiority  of  the 
Prelate.  But,  if  the  victim  can 
derive  any  credit  from  the  hand  that 
P  fells 
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■fells  it,  Claude  and  Calvinism  may 
l  that  the  illustrious  Bossuet 
lone  capable,  and  alone  worthy 
t:  e  the  fatal  blow  that  put  an 

,  ;  e  to  the  glory,  and  almost 
t  c  existence  of  the  party  in 
Fra  nee. 

<c  Bossuet  was  indeed  a  great 
man,  and  one  of  those  extraordinary 
minds  which  at  distant  intervals 
seem  as  if  deputed  from  a  superior 
region,  to  enlighten  and  to  astonish 
mankind.  With  all  the  originality 
of  genius,  he  was  free  from  its  ec¬ 
centricity  and  intemperance.  Sub¬ 
lime  without  obscurity,  bold  yet 
accurate,  splendid  and  yet  simple  at 
the  same  time,  he  awes,  elevates, 
and  delights  his  readers,  overpowers 
all  resistance,  and  leads  them  willing 
captives  to  join  and  to  share  his 
triumph.  The  defects  of  his  style 
arise  from  the  imperfection  of  his 
dialect ;  and  perhaps  he  could  not 
have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
energies  of  his  mind  than  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  French  language  itself 
to  become  the  vehicle  of  sublimity. 
His  works,  therefore,  are  superior 
to  all.  other  controversial  writings  in 
his  own  or  in  any  other  language. 

In  Italian  there  are,  I  believe, 
none  of  that  description :  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  of  course  no  controversy  : 
a  deficiency  in  their  literature  abun¬ 
dantly  compensated  by  the  absence 
of  animosity,  of  hatred,  of  penal 
laws,  and  of  insolence  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  of  complaint,  of 
degradation,  and  of  misery. 

“  To  return  to  my  first  observa¬ 
tion. — We  have  just  reason  to 
lament,  that  a  language  so  inferior 
in  every  respect  as  French,  should 
have  been  allowed  to  acquire  such 
an  ascendency  as  to  be  deemed  even 
in  England  a  necessary  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  made  in  some  degree  an 


integral  part  of  youthful  education. 
If  a  common  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  nations  be  necessary, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  would  have 
been  prudent  to  have  retained  the 
language  most  generally  known  in 
civilized  nations,  which  is  Latin  ; 
especially  as  this  language  is  the 
mother  of  all  the  polished  dialects 
now  used  in  Europe,  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  the  clearest,  the 
most  regular,  and  the  easiest,  and 
moreover,  was  actually  in  possession 
at  the  very  time  when  it  pleased  1 
various  courts  to  adopt,  with  the 
dress  and  other  fopperies  of  France, 
its  language  also.  Reason  might 
reclaim  against  the  absurdity  oft 
preferring  a  semi-barbarous  jargon, 
to  a  most  ancient,  a  most  beautiful, 
and  a  most  perfect  language;  but; 
the  voice  of  reason  is  seldom  heard, 
and  yet  more  seldom  listened  to  at 
courts,  where  fashion,  that  is  the 
whim  of  the  monarch  or  of  the 
favourite,  is  alone  consulted  and 
followed  even  in  all  its  deformities 
and  all  its  extravagancies. 

“  But  that  which  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  courtier  ought  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
minister, who  might  have  discovered, 
by  reflection  or  by  experience,  the 
advantages  which  a  negociator  .de¬ 
rives  from  the.  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  language  which  he  employs,  andi 
the  extreme  impolicy  of  conceding; 
these  advantages  to  our  enemies.  In 
order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  concession,  we  need 
only  to  observe  the  superiority  w  hich 
a  Frenchman  assumes  in  capitals 
where  his  language  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  good  company,  such  as 
Vienna,  and  particularly  Petersburg, 
and  contrast  with  that  superiority, 
his  humble  appearance  in  London 
or  in  Rome,  where  he  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  such  a  distinction.  In  the 
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former  cities  be  feels  himself  at 
home,  and  considers  himself  as  the 
first  in  rank  because  the  first  in 
language;  in  the  latter  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  a  foreigner 
checks  his  natural  confidence,  and 
imposes  upon  him,  however  reluct¬ 
ant,  the  reserved  demeanor  inse¬ 
parable  from  that  character. 

**  Now  in  all  diplomatic  meet¬ 
ings,  the  French  is  the  language  of 
discussion,  and  consequently,  the 
French  negociator  displays  his  facul¬ 
ties  with  the  same  ease  and  with 
the  same  certainty  of  applause  as  in 
his  own  saloon,  surrounded  with  a 
circle  of  friends  at  Paris.  The 
English  envoy  on  the  contrary  finds 
his  natural  reserve  increased  and  all 
his  powers  paralized  by  a  sensation 
ot  inferiority  in  the  use  of  the 
weapons  which  he  is  obliged  to 
employ,  and  by  a  conviction  that 
the  eloquence  of  his  adversary  must 
triumph  over  his  plain,  unadorned,  - 
and  probably  ill -delivered  state¬ 
ments.  To  this  disadvantage  we 
may,  perhaps,  attribute  the  obser¬ 
vation  so  often  repeated,  that  France 
recovers  in  the  cabinet  ail  she 
loses  in  the  field  :  an  observation, 
which,  if  it  does  not  wound  our 
pride,  ought  at  least  to  awaken  our 
caution. 

“  But  this  diplomatic  evil  is  not 
the  only,  nor  the  greatest,  mischief 
that  results  from  this  absurd  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  it  moreover  enables  our 
enemies  to  disseminate  their  politi¬ 
cal  principles,  to  carry  on  intrigues, 
to  multiply  the  means  of  seduction, 
and  to  insure,  by  the  agency  of 
numberless  scribblers, pamphleteers, 
poetasters,  &c.  the  success  of  their 
dark  and  deep-laid  projects.  They 
are  already  endowed  with  too  many 
means  of  mischief,  and  possess  all 
the  skill  and  activity  requisite  to 
give  them  effect.  Why  should  we 
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voluntarily  increase  their  powers  of 
attack,  and  by  propagating  their 
language,  open  a  wider  field  of 
action  to  their  baneful  influence? 
Such  conduct  surely  borders  upon 
infatuation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  French  language  has 
produced  no  better  effects  in  litera¬ 
ture  than  in  policy  If  France  has 
furnished  the  republic  of  letters 
with  some  finished  models  of  thea¬ 
trical  excellence  and  exquisite  speci¬ 
mens  of  ecclesiastical  oratory,  the 
only  branches  in  which  she  excels ; 
she  has,  on  the  other  hand,  inun¬ 
dated  Europe  with  frivolous  com¬ 
positions,  erotic  songs,  and  love¬ 
sick  novels,  by  which  she  has  warp¬ 
ed  the  public  taste  from  the  Classical 
rectitude  of  the  preceding  centuries; 
and  inverting  the  natural  process  of 
the  mind,  turned  it  from  bold  and 
manly  contemplations  to  languid  and 
enervating  trifles.  Nay,  she  has  done 
more.  For  the  last  sixty  years,  the 
genius  of  France,  like  one  of  those 
furies  sometimes  let  loose  to  scourge 
mankind,  and  to  ripen  corrupted 
generations  for  destruction,  has  em¬ 
ployed  all  its  talents  and  ali  its  at¬ 
tractions  to  confound  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  to  infect  the  heart 
with  every  vice,  and  to  cloud  the 
understanding  with  every  error;  to 
stop  for  ever  the  two  great  sources 
of  human  dignity  and  felicity,  truth 
and  virtue,  and  to  blot  out  of  the 
mind  of  man,  the  sun,  the  soul  of 
the  intellectual  world,  even  the 
divinity  himself.  Such  is  the  un¬ 
varying  tendency  of  almost  all  the 
works  which  have  issued  from  the 
French  press,  and  been  circulated 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  during 
the  period  above  mentioned,  from 
the  voluminous  and  cumbersome 
Encyclopedic  down  to  the  declama- 
p  2  •  tions 
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tions  of  Volney  or  the  Tales  of 
Marmontel,  en  petit  format,  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  appellation  of 
Trench  literature,  at  present,  seems 
confined  to  the  works  of  Voltaire 
and  of  his  disciples,  that  is,  to  the 
infidel  faction,  excluding  the  nobler 
epecimens  of  French  genius,  the 
productions  of  the  age  of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  of  the  period  immediately 
following  that  monarch’s  demise: 
and  if  vte  wish  to  know  the  effects 
which  this  literature  produces  upon 
the  human  mind,  we  need  only  cast 
our  eyes  upon  those  who  are  most 
given  to  it,  and  the  countries  where 
it  flourishes  most.  We  shall  find 
that  impiety  and  immorality  keep 
pace  with  it  in  private  and  public 
life,  and  that  domestic  and  national 
disorder  and  misery  are  its  constant 
and  inseparable  companions.  France, 
where  the  pestilence  begun,  first 
felt  its  consequences,  and  still  bleeds 
under  its  scourge.  The  Prussian 
court,  actually  degraded  and  de¬ 
spised,  smarts  under  the  punish¬ 
ment  brought  upon  the  monarchy 
by  the  French  principles  of  the 
atheistic  Frederic.  The  Russian 
capital,  now  the  theatre  of  every 
dark  intrigue,  treacherous  plot,  and 
foul  indulgence,  may  ere  long  have 
reason  to  curse  the  impolicy  of 
Catherine,  who,  by  encouraging  the 
language  and  the  opinions  of  France, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  death  and  of 
dissolution  in  the  bosom  of  her 
empire. 

Vipeream  inspirans  aniraam. 

The  late  unhappy  sovereign  fell  a 
victim  to  their  increasing  influence  $ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
the  same  passions,  working  on  the 
same  principles,  may  not  at  some 
future  period  produce  a  similar 


catastrophe.  Such  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  partiality  to  French  lite^ 
rature,  and  such  the  last  great  curse 
which  that  nation,  at  all  periods  of 
its  history  the  bane  and  the  torment 
of  the  human  species,  has  in  these 
latter  times  brought  upon  the  civi¬ 
lized  world.  Now  let  me  ask  once 
more,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  of 
virtue,  of  interest  and  of  patriotism, 
by  what  fatality  Europe  is  doomed 
to  encourage  a  language,  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  so  much  mischief,  and  to 
propagate  a  literature,  the  vehicle 
of  poison  and  of  desolation?  What 
can  induce  her  to  furnish  weapons 
of  assault  to  a  giant  power,  that 
massacres  her  tribes,  and  ravages 
her  fairest  provinces,  by  supplying 
the  means  of  communication,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  progress  of  armies  already 
too  rapid  and  loo  successful;  and 
thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  her 
own  final  subjection  ?  Surely  such 
impolitic  conduct  must  be  the  last 
degree  of  blindness,  the  utmost 
point  of  public  infatuation. 

‘f  But,  it  may  be  asked,  where  is 
the  remedy  ?  The  remedy  is  at 
hand.  We  have  our  choice  of  two 
languages,  either  of  which  may  be 
adopted  as  a  general  medium  of 
communication,  not  only  without 
inconvenience,  but  even  with  ad¬ 
vantage. — -La, tin  and  Italian.  Latin 
is  the  parent  of  all  the  refined 
languages  in  Europe ;  the  interpreter 
of  the  great  principles  of  law  and  of 
justice,  or,  in  other  words,  of  juris¬ 
prudence  in  all  its  forms  and  with 
all  its  applications:  it  is  the  depo¬ 
sitory  of  wisdom  and  of  science, 
which  every  age,  from  the  fall  of 
Carthage  down  to  the  present  pe¬ 
riod,  has  continued  to  enrich  with 
its  productions,  its  inventions,  its 
experience:  it  still  continues  the 
necessary  and  indispensable  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  gentleman  and  of 

the 
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the  scholar,  and  is  the  sole  introduc¬ 
tion  to  all  the  honourable  and  liberal 
professions.  It  still  remains  the 
most  widely  spread  of  all  languages, 
and  its  grammar  is  justly  regarded 
for  its  clearness,  its  facility,  and  its 
consistency  as  the  general  grammar. 
Why  then  should  we  not  adopt  as 
an  universal  medium  of  intercourse 
this  language  universally  under¬ 
stood  ;  and  why  not  restore  to  it  the 
privilege  which  it  had  ever  enjoyed, 
till  the  fatal  conquests  of  Lewis 
XIV.  spread  the  language  and  the 
vices  of  France  over  half  the  sub¬ 
jugated  continent' 

“  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the 
advantages  that  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  Latin,  or  shew  how 
much  it  would  disencumber  and  faci¬ 
litate  the  progress  or  education :  this 
much,  however,  I  will  observe,  that 
the  energy  and  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Roman  authors  in  this  supposi¬ 
tion  made  common,  might  kindle' 
once  more  the  flame  of  liberty  in 
Europe,  and  again  man  the  rising 
generation,  now  dissolved  in  luxury 
and  in  effeminacy.  But  if,  in  spite 
of  taste  and  of  reason,  this  noble 
language  must  be  confined  to  our 
closets,  and  a  modern  dialect  must 
be  preferred  to  it,  Italian,  without 
doubt,  is  the  most  eligible,  because 
it  possesses  the  most  advantages  and 
is  tree  from  every  objection.  Of  its 
advantages  I  have  already  spoken  ; 
of  its  exemption  from  evils  to  which 
French  is  liable,  I  need  to  say  but 
.a  few  words.  It  can  have  no  politi¬ 
cal  inconvenience  ;  it  is  not  the 
language  of  a  rival  nation.  Italy 
pretends  not  to  universal  dominion, 
cither  by  sea  or  by  land  ;  it  ad¬ 
ministers  to  the  pleasures  without 
alarming  the  fears  of  other  nations. 
Its  language  is  that  of  poetry  and  of 
music;  it  is  spread  over  all  the 
wide-extended  coasts,  and  through 
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all  the  innumerable  islands,  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  at  least  a 
classic  universality  to  recommend  it 
to  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit 
the  regions  ennobled  by  the  geuius 
and  by  the  virtues  of  antiquity. 
The  general  tenor  of  Italian  is  pure 
and  holy.  None  of  its  great  authors 
were  infected  with  impiety,  and  not 
one  of  its  celebrated  works  is  tinc¬ 
tured,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
with  that  poisonous  ingredient.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  acquired:  all 
its  sounds  may  be  found  in  every 
language;  and  if  it  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  for  foreigners  to 
acquire  all  the  graces  of  its  modular 
tion,  they  may  with  very  little 
labour  make  themselves  masters  of 
its  essential  parts,  so  as  to  express 
themselves  with  facility  and  with 
perspicuity. 

“  But  it  may  perhaps  be  objected 
that  a  change  of  diplomatic  language 
might  at  present  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  The  difficulty  is  not  so 
great  as  may  be  imagined.  Let  any 
one  of  the  greater  courts  declare  its 
intention  of  communicating  with 
foreign  ministers  only  in  its  own 
language,  or  in  Latin  or  Italian,  and 
a  revolution  in  this  respect  will  be 
brought  about  without  delay  or  op¬ 
position.  That  this  change  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  that  it  would  bring 
with  it  many  political,  literary,  and 
even  moral  advantages  can  scarcely 
be  disputed:  and  that  it  may  take 
place  at  some  future  period  is  by  no 
means  improbable. 

“  Italian  was,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  what 
French  has  been  in  the  eighteenth, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  former 
language  owed  to  its  own  intrinsic 
merits  that  extension  which  the 
latter  acquired  by  the  preponderance 
of  French  power.  When  that 
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power  declines,  and  it  is  too  gigan¬ 
tic  and  too  oppressive  to  last,  the 
language  will  decline  with  it,  and 
again  return  to  its  natural  limits ; 
but  what  language  will  succeed  it, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  Italian 
has  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  its 
superior  literature  to  recommend  it; 
but  English,  with  similar  though 
inferior  claims,  is  supported  by 
fashion,  a  very  powerful  ally,  by 
influence  commensurate  with  the 
known  world,  and  by  renown  that 
spreads  from  pole  to  pole.  It  is 
already  the  language  of  commerce, 
as  French  is  that  of  diplomacy  ;  ,pnd 
while  the  one  is  confined  to  courts 
and  capitals,  the  other  spreads  over 
continents  and  islands,  and  is  the 
dialect  of  the  busy  and  the  active  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  With 
such  a  weight  on  its  side  it  is 
possible,  even  probable,  that  the 
scale  will  preponderate  in  favour  of 
English;  a  preponderance  which 
may  flatter  our  vanity,  hut  cannot 
promote  our  interest,  as  it  will 
increase  an  influence  already  exor¬ 
bitant,  and  expose  us  more  and 
more  to  the  jealousies  and  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  Europe. 

“  After  all  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  whether  any  human 
efforts  can  influence  the  fate  of 
languages,  or  abridge  or  prolong 
their  destined  duration.  We  move 


along  in  a  vast  funeral  procession, 
which  conveys  individuals,  king¬ 
doms,  and  empires,  with  their  pas¬ 
sions,  their  monuments,  their  lan¬ 
guages,  to  the  tomb.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  precede  us  in  the  paths 
of  oblivion  :  a  faint  murmur  of  their 
languages  reaches  our  ears,  to  sub¬ 
side  ere  long  in  utter  silence.  Shall 
our  less  perfect  dialects  be  more  for¬ 
tunate,  and  can  typographic  art 
impart  to  them  an  immortality  that 
fate  refused  to  the  beauty  of  Greece 
and  to  the  majesty  of  Rome  ?  I 
know  not;  but  I  can  scarce  expect 
such  a  distinction.  One  consolation 
however  offers  itself  amid  this 
general  wreck  of  man,  of  his  works, 
and  of  his  inventions;  it  is,  that 
new  political  associations  arise  from 
the  dissolution  of  kingdoms  and 
empires,  and  call  forth  with  in¬ 
creased  vigour  and  interest  the 
energies  and  the  virtues  of  the 
human  heart  ;  that  new  combina¬ 
tions  of  sound  spring  from  the 
decay  of  fading  languages,  afford¬ 
ing  fresh  expressions  to  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  opening  other  fields 
to  the  imagination  ;  and  that  thus 
all  the.  shifting  scenery  and  the 
ceaseless  vicissitudes  of  the  external 
world  tend  only  to  develop  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  finally  to 
promote  the  gradual  perfection  of 
the  intellectual  system. 


On  the  Swedish  Language. 

[From  Dr.  Thomson’s  Travels  in  Sweden.] 

“  T3  ASIDES  the  Academy  of  and  fix  the  Swedish  language,  as  the 
JD  Sciences,  there  is  another  French  language  was  by  the  French 
academy  at  Stockholm,  instituted  by  Academy.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Gustavus  Ilk,  and  distinguished  by  members  of  this  Academy  have 
the  name  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  hitherto  done  any  thing  owards  ac- 
It'  consists  of  eighteen  members;  complishing  the  object  of  their  insti- 
and  the  object  of  it  was  to  polish  tution.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 

that 
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that  the  field  before  them  is  an  traced  to  any  adequate  causes.  An 
ample  one,  and  well  worth  their  ex-  Englishman  would  smile  with  in- 
ertions.  dhe  Swedish  language  has  credulity  or  contempt  if  1  were  to 
proceeded  from  the  original  Scandi-  affirm,  that  the  Scottish  dialect  and 
navian,  which  has  now  branched  the  Scottish  pronunciation  are  much 
itself  out  into  three  languages,  the  smoother  than  the  English.  Yet 
English,  the  German,  and  the  Swe-  any  person  that  will  be  at  the  pains 
dish.  For  I  consider  the  Danish  as  to  examine  may  soon  satisfy  him- 
only  a  dialect  of  the  Swedish.  Of  self  that  this  is  the  matter  of  fact, 
these  three  languages  the  Swedish  With  respect  to  the  smoothness  of 
appears  to  me  to  be  by  tar  the  the  words,  a  few  examples  may  be 
smoothest.  Many  of  their  words  given,  and  I  shall  take  those  that 
terminate  in  vowels,  and  we  never  first  occur: 
find  those  harsh  combinations  of  r  c  ,  , 

consonants  which  still  strike  the  ear  Twilight . Glowming. 

in  the  German  language,  and  the  Halfpenny . Bawbie. 

eye  in  the  English.  For  though  we  *pQ  ^er  Till’er' 

have  banished  them  from  our  pro-  Cool  .  Cawlcr 

nunciation,  they  continue  to  hold 

their  places  in  our  written  language.  “  In  the  Scottish  dialect  pains 
It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  this  are  taken  to  prevent  the  hiatus  of 
superior  smoothness  of  the  Swedish  two  vowels.  This  is  exemplied  in 
over  the  German.  Had  the  Swedes  the  last  example  but  one,  to ,  before 
been  a  musical  people,  I  should  have  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  is 
been  disposed  to  have  ascribed  it  to  -  always  changed  into  till.  In  a  vast 
that  circumstance;  but  after  a  good  number  of  words  the  difference  be- 
deal  of  pains  spent  in  the  pursuit,  I  tween  the  English  and  Scottish 
could  not  ascertain  that  they  have  words  is  merely  that  the  Scotch 
any  music  of  their  own  whatever,  leave  out  the  concluding  consonants. 
No  collections  of  Swedish  music  and  make  the  word  terminate  in  a 
were  to  be  had  in  Stockholm  or  vowel.'  Thus, 

Gottenburg.  The  music  universally  Eng.ish.  Scottish, 

played  was  Italian.  Whenever  I  gajj .  . Baw. 

happened  to  be  at  a  musical  party,  (>aj] .  ,  .  Caw. 

1  never  failed  to  request  a  Swedish  yraq  . Faw. 

song,  or  a  Swedish  piece  of  music ;  jqau . Haw. 

and  though  my  request  was  often  Small . < . .  .  .  Smaw. 

complied  with,  yet  I  cannot  say  that 

the  result  was  satisfactory.  Some  “  Thousands  of  other  examp  es 
of  the  tunes  were  pretty  enough:  might  be  given  if  tins  were  the 

but  they  all  bore  evident  marks  of  proper  place.  p  . 

being  quite  modern,  and  the  resem-  “  A-»  to  pronunciation,  I  do  not 
blance  which  they  bore  to  Italian  conceive  that  either  the  Scotch  or 
music,  or  to  the  French  petites  chan-  the  English  are  ac  equate,  ju  ge.-» 
pons,  was  too  striking  to  be  over-  upon  which  side  t  e  supenori  v  ui 
]ookecj  point  of  smoothness  lies.  There  is 

“The  circumstances  which  oc-  one  circumstancewhich  must  always 
casion  a  difference  in  point  ot  turn  the  apparent  sea  e  in  avol^r  ? 
smoothness  between  two  dialects  of  the  English  pronunciation,  e\ 
the  same  language  cannot  always  be  the  opinion  of  the  co  c  i  ieul 
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The  English  is  now  the  classical 
language  of  the  empire:  England  is 
the  residence  of  the  court,  and  of 
consequence  thestandard  of  accurate 
and  fashionable  pronunciation. 
Whoever  wants  the  true  English 
pronunciation  is  so  far  looked  down 
upon  on  that  account  as  a  proyincial- 
ist  or  foreigner.  Now  we  all  know 
the  effect  of  fashion  in  regulating 
our  opinions  of  elegance  and  beauty. 
When  we  meet  a  person  dressed 
exactly  according  to  the  fashion,  we 
immediately  attach  a  certain  elegance 
to  the  dress,  however  ridiculous  or 
awkward  or  absurd  it  is  in  reality. 
When  we  see  a  person  dressed 
quite. out  of  the  fashion,  though  his 
dress  in  reality  should  be  the  per¬ 
fection  of  elegance,  we  cannot  help 
setting  it  down  as  vulgar  and  awk¬ 
ward.  Now  this  feeling  has  the 
same  effect  upon  pronunciation  as 
upon  dress.  Ask  any  Englishman, 
or  any  Scotchman,  whether  the 
English  or  Scottish  pronunciation  is 
most  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  he 
will  answer  without  hesitation,  the 
English.  Were  the  question  put  to 
myself,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  should 
return  the  same  answer.  It  is  not 
from  my  own  ear  therefore  that  I 
draw  my  conclusion  ;  but  from  a 
comparison  of  the  accent  of  those 
nations,  whose  languages  are  uni¬ 
versally  allowed- to  be  the  smooth¬ 
est,  with  that  of  the  English  and 
Scotch.  Now  I  appeal  to  any  per¬ 
son  who  has  heard  it,  whether  the 
accent  of  the  Italians  does  not  ap¬ 
proach  much  nearer  to  that  of  the 
Scotch  than  to  that  of  the  English. 
When  I  was  in  Sweden,  and  heard 
the  people  speak  at  a  little  distance 
without  attending  to  the  words,  I 
conceived  myself  in  Scotland;  the 
accents  were  so  nearly  the  same.  It 
has  often  struck  me  as  a. circum¬ 
stance  very  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for,  how  the  English  have  varied 


so  prodigiously  in  the  pronunciation 
of  their  vowels  from  all ‘the  other 
nations  in  Europe,  with  whom  they 
were  most  intimately  connected,  or 
who  spoke  originally  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  The  German  and  the  French 
are  both  intimately  connected  with 
the  English  language,  yet  nothing 
can  be  more  different  than  the 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  vowels  in 
English,  and  in  German  and  French. 

‘c  The  words  of  the  Swedish  lan¬ 
guage  bear  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  the  German,  that  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  latter  language 
may,  without  much  trouble,  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  former. 
The  idiom  is  almost  exactly  English, 
so  that  you  may  turn  most  Swedish 
sentences  word  for  word  into 
English,  and  they  will  make  sense. 
There  are  a  good  many  Swedish 
words  which  resemble  the  English 
very  closely,  either  in  their  spelling 
or  pronunciation.  So  that  to  a 
native  of  Britain  the  Swedish  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  attended  with  much 
difficulty. 

The  Swedes  have  all  the  letters 
of  our  alphabet,  and  three  more, 
with  which  they  conclude  their 

alphabet  j  these  are  a,  a,  6  pro¬ 
nounced  0,  ai,  and  the  last  like  the 
French  u.  These  letters  no  doubt 
were  originally  the  diphthongs  ao , 
ae,  oe.  One  of  the  most  striking 
irregularities  in  the  Swedish  alpha¬ 
bet  is  the  use  that  they  make  of  the 
letter  k.  It  is  used  precisely  as  c  is 
with  us;  that  is  to  say,  before  the 
hard  vowels  it  sounds  like  our  h, 
but  before  the  soft  vowels  it  has  the 
sound  of  our  ch  in  church.  This  is 
one  of  the  irregularities  which  it 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
Swedish  academy  to  attend  to.  As 
the  letter  k  is  not  used  in  this  way 
in  any  other  European  language,  it 
would  perhaps  be  worth  their  while 
to  substitute  for  it  the  letter  c,  which 

would 
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comparison  are  nearly  the  same  as 


would  bring  the  Swedish  mode  of 
spelling  to  a  much  greater  uniformity 
with  that  of  other  nations;  while 
their  pronunciation  would  have  « 
certain  resemblance  to  the  Italian 
in  the  use  of  the  letter  c. 

“  The  use  of  the  article  in  the 
Swedish  language,  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  quite  peculiar  to  it,  and  exhibits 
&  singular  economy  in  words.  There 
are  two  articles  in  Swedish  as  well 
as  in  English,  but  the  same  word 
according  to  its  position  answers  for 
both;  en  or  ett  placed  before  a 
word  constitutes  the  indefinite  arti¬ 
cle  a;  placed  after  a  word,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  definite  article  the. 
Thus  en  del  signifies  apart ;  delen, 
the  part;  ett  l am ,  a  child  ;  larnet , 
the  child.  In  the  plural  the  defi¬ 
nite  article  is  often  ne  added  to  the 
word.  Thus  dal,  a  valley,  dalar, 
valleys,  dalarne,  the  valleys.  The 
plural  of  substantive  nouns  is  made, 
by  adding  the  syllables  or,  ar,  er,  n  ' 
to  the  singular.  Their  degrees  of 


our  own.  Another  singularity  in 
the  Swedish  language  is  the  mode 
of  forming  the  passive  voice  of  their 
verbs.  It  is  done  by  adding  the 
letter  s  to  every  tense  and  person  of 
the  active  voice.  So  that  except 
this  additional  letter  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  active  and 
passive  voice. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  the  Swedish 
language  seems  highly  deserving  of 
cultivation  and  preservation,  though 
from  the  small  population  of  the 
country  and  the  little  encourage¬ 
ment  which  authors  experience  in 
Sweden,  the  language  can  never 
expect  to  rival  the  English,  German, 
and  French,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  three  general  lan¬ 
guages  in  Europe:  still  it  is  probable 
that  the  merit  of  the  Swedish 
writers,  and  the  merit  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  itself,  will  gradually  give  it  a 
much  greater  currency  through 
Europe  than  it  has  hitherto  attained. 


Temple  and  Mythology  of  Elephanta, 
[From  Mrs.  Graham's  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India.] 


<c  A  T  length  we  have  accom- 
[\  plished  a  visit  to  Elephan¬ 
ta  and  its  wonderful  excavations ; 
but  as  a  description  of  these,  and 
the  sculpture  that  adorns  them, 
would  not  be  intelligible  without 
at  least,  a  slight  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the1  principal  gods  of  Hin¬ 
dustan,  I  shall  set  down  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  them  before  I  describe  the 
cavern. 

“  The  ancient  system  of  religion 
in  India  seems  to  have  been  far 
from  admitting  the  multitude  of 
persons  'no-w  worshipped.  Brehm 
was  the  only  one,  the  eternal,  the 


almighty.  His  energy  exerted,  di¬ 
vided,  and  personified,  became, 
Brahma  to  create,  Vishnu  to  pre¬ 
serve,  and  Siva  to  destroy  ;  thus  the 
three  greatest  and  most  striking 
’operations  of  nature,  became  the 
offices  of  peculiar  gods.  But  as 
things  once  created  are  never  whol- 
ly  destroyed,  and  their  elements 
appear  again  in  other  forms,  Siva 
the  destroyer  is  also  the  god  of 
reproduction,  and  the  creating  pow¬ 
er  of  Brahma  lies  dormant  till  it 
shall  be  exerted  in  a  new  formation 
of  the  world.  Accordingly  his  tem¬ 
ples  are  fallen  into  decay,  and  I 

believe 
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believe  that  he  is  seldom  or  never 
now  adored.  Each  of  these  three 
gods  is  provided  wiih  a  saeti,  or 
wife,  who  partakes  of  the  nature 
and  offices  of  her  husband,  and  is 
considered  as  his  active  power  or 
energy.  Having  advanced  so  far 
towards  polytheism,  it  was  natural 
to  multiply  the  gods,  as  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature  and  the  wants  of 
mankind  came  to  be  observed  and 
felt  j  and  while  the  legislators  and 
priests  might  adore  but  one  god  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  his  personified 
attributes  would  indubitably  be  wor¬ 
shipped  as  independent  deities  by 
the  vulgar. 

“  In  the  common  mythological 
accounts  of  the  creation,  Vishnu  is 
fabled  to  have  slept  on  the  serpent 
Annanta,  or  eternity,  floating  on  the 
face  of  the  milky  ocean.  When 
the  work  of  creation  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  Brahma  sprang  from  a  lotus 
growing  on  the  navel  of  Vishnu, 
and  produced  the  elements,  formed 
the  world,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
human  race.  From  different  parts 
of  his  body  he  produced  the  Bra- 
mins  or  priests,  the  Xetries  or  war¬ 
riors,  the  Vaisyas  or  merchants,  and 
the  Soudras  or  husbandmen  ;  which 
four  original  castes,  by  intermar¬ 
riages,  and  by  the  adoption  of  dif¬ 
ferent  trades,  have  multiplied  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  Brahma  is  often  repre¬ 
sented  with  four  faces,  when  lie  is 
called  Choturmooki ;  he  is  some¬ 
times  seen  studying  the  vedas,  which 
he  holds  in  one  band,  while  the 
other  three  are  employed  holding 
his  beads  and  sacrificial  utensils  3 
he  generally  sits  on  a  lotus. 

“  The  wife  of  Brahma  is  Seres- 
wati,  also  called  Brahmanee  ;  she  is 
the  goddess  of  arts  and  eloquence, 
and  is  often  invoked  with  Ganesa  at 
the  beginning  of  books.  As  the 


patroness  of  music,  she  is  sometimes 
represented  with  a  vin  in  her  hand. 
Menu,  and  ten  other  lawgivers,  are 
the  children  of  Brahma  and  Seras- 
wa%i.  From  Menu  and  his  wife  the 
earth  was  peopled,  and  Menu  gave 
to  his  descendants  excellent  laws, 
but  they  did  not  abide  by  them  3 
therefore  other  Menus  have  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times  been  born,  to  recall 
mankind  to  the  belief  and  practice 
of  their  ancestors.  Among  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation,  the  goose,  the  em¬ 
blem  of  whdom,  is  sacred  to  Se- 
raswati,  who,  as  well  as  Brahma, 
is  often  seen  riding  on  it,  when  it  is 
called  their  vahan  or  vehicle. 

“  Siva  is  worshipped  more  gene¬ 
rally  than  any  of  the  other  deities. 
His  principal  names  are,  Doarghat- 
ti,  Isa,  Iswara,  Hurr,  Rudra,  and 
Maha  Deo.  Under  the  last  name, 
all  his  temples  on  this  side  of  India 
are  dedicated  to  him  as  the  sod  of 
reproduction.  As  Rudra,  he  is  ter¬ 
rible,  and  delights  in  sanguinary  sa¬ 
crifices,  particularly  the  anua-med~ 
ha,  or  horse  sacrifice,  and  the  nara- 
medha ,  or  human  sacrifice. 

The  wife  of  Siva  is  Parvati,  or 
the  mountain  born.  Her  celestial 
name  is  Doorga,  or  active  virtue  ;  as 
Bhawani,  she  is  female  nature  011 
earth ;  and  as  Kali,  she  is  an  infer¬ 
nal  goddess,  delighting  in  human 
sacrifice,  and,  like  Rudra,  wearing  a 
chaplet  of  skulls  round  her  neck. 
The  residence  of  Siva  and  Parvati 
is  Kaylassa;  their  constant  attend¬ 
ant  is  the  bull  Nandi,  who  is 
usually  placed  at  the  gates  or  in  the 
courts  of  their  temples.  In  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Doorga,  Parvati  is  always 
attended  by  a  lion. 

“  Kartikeya,  or.Swammy-kartic, 
and  Ganesa,  are  the  children  of 
Siva  and  Parvati.  Kartikeya  is  the 
god  of  war,  and  leader  of  the  celes- 
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tial  armies ;  he  is  mounted  on  a 
peacock.  He  has  six  faces,  and  is 
fabled  to  have  been  nursed  by  the 
six  Kritikas,  or  stars  of  the  Pleiades, 
who  are  the  wives  of  the  Rooshis, 
or  stars  of  the  constellation  of  tine 
Great  Bear.  Ganesa  is  the  god  of 
wisdom ;  he  is  often  the  god  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  presides  over  the  limits  of 
fields.  He  is  represented  very  fat, 
with  the  head  of  an  elephant,  hav¬ 
ing  sometimes  two  and  sometimes 
four  faces.  He  holds  in  his  hands 
a  cup  containing  round  cakes,  which 
he  appears  to  be  eating,  and  the 
anknsa,  or  hook  used  by  the  drivers 
of  elephants,  which  has  been  taken 
for  a  key,  and  supposed  to  confirm 
the  identity  of  this  god  with  Janus. 
Ganesa  is  invoked  the  first  in  all 
sacrifices,  and  all  writings  begin 
with  his  name.  He  is  always  at¬ 
tended  by  a  rat,  the  emblem  of 
forethought.  t 

“  Vishnu,  the  preserving  deity, 
exclusive  of  his  names  in  his  several 
awatars ,  is  Narayun,  or  moving  on 
the  ocean,  Shreedher,  Govind,  and 
Hari.  His  wife  is  Luckshemi,  the 
goddess  of  fortune,  called  also  Ka- 
mala,  or  the  lotus-born,  having 
sprung  on  a  lotus  from  the  ocean. 
She  is  the  goddess  of  beauty,  and 
presides  over  marriage.  Her  son 
Camdeo  is  the  god  of  beauty  and  of 
love.  It  is  related  in  the  Rama- 
yuna,  that  Camdeo  or  Kundurpa, 
having  presumed  to  wonnd  Siva, 
while  with  uplifted  arm  he  was 
engaged  in  sacred  austerities,  tire 
incensed  god  consumed  his  body 
with  lightning  from  his  eyes.  Hence 
Camdeo  is  called  Ununga,  bodyless, 
and  he  is  the  only  person  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology  who  is  ever  said 
to  be  immaterial.  He  is  sometimes 
called  Mudduu,  and  rides  on  a  fish, 
with  a  banner  in  his  hand, 

f*  Vishnu  is  often  seen  riding  on 


the  shoulders  of  Garuda,  a  youth 
with  the  wings  and  beak  "of  a 
hawk ;  but  he  is  more  frequently 
represented  reposing  on  the  great 
many-headed  serpent  of  eternity, 
floating  on  the  milky  ocean  •  in 
which  case  Luckshemi  is  generally 
silting  at  his  feet.  The  Hindoos 
believe  that  the  four  yougs  must 
revolve  seventy-two  times  in  every 
kalpa,  (creation  or  formation),  at 
the  end  of  which,  all  things  are 
absorded  into  the  deity,  and  that, 
in  the  interval  of  another  creation, 
he  reposeth  himself  on  the  serpent 
Shesha  (duration),  who  is  called 
Ananta  (endless).  Many  of  the 
offices  of  Vishnu  are  common,  both 
to  Brahma  and  to  Siva ;  and  the 
names  of  all  three  are  frequently 
used  for  the  sun,  for  fir?,  and  for 
water.  Each  deity  has  weapons 
peculiar  to  himself ;  those  which 
always  distinguish  Vishnu  are  the 
chakra  or  discus,  and  the  chank  or 
wreathed  shell,  on  which  the  note 
of  victory  is  sounded.  The  para¬ 
dise  of  Vishnu  is  Vaikontha  ;  he  is 
often  painted  of  a  dark  blue  co¬ 
lour,  on  which  account  he  is  called 
Nielkont. 

“The  awatnnf  of  Vishnu,  by 
which  are  meant  his  descents  upon 
earth,  are  usually  counted  ten, 
though  some  writers  make  them 
much  more  numerous.  Jhe  first 
is  the  Mutchee  or  fish  awatar,  when, 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  fish,  he  con¬ 
ducted  and  preserved  the  boat  of 
Stvavrata  the  7th  Menu,  whileThe 
earth  was  deluged  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  the  vedas,  and  the 
subsequent  wickedness  of  mankind. 
The  holy  books  had  been  stolen  by 
Hyagriva,  king  of  the  demons  j 
Vishnu  undertook  to  recover  them  ; 
and,  after  a  severe  combat  with 
Hyagriva,  he  destroyed  him,  re¬ 
stored  the  sacred  books,  and  caused 
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the  waters  to  subside.  The  second 
awatar  is  Koorma,  or  the  tortoise. 
In  order  to  recover  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  Jost  to  mankind  by  the 
deluge,  Vishnu  becarrte  a  tortoise, 
and  sustained,  on  his  back,  the 
mountain  Mem,  while  the  gods  and 
genii  churned  with  it  the  milky 
ocean,  and  produced  seven  precious 
things,  among  which  were  the 
moon,  a  physician,  a  horse,  a  wo¬ 
man,  an  elephant,  and  Amrita,  or 
the  water  of  life,  which  was  drank 
by  the  immortals.  The  third  awa¬ 
tar  is  Varaha,  or  the  boar.  Prit’- 
hivi,  the  earth,  having  been  over¬ 
come  by  the  genius  of  the  waters, 
Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  with 
the  head  of  a  hog,  descended  and 
supported  heron  his  tusk,  while  he 
subdued  the  waters  and  restored 
her.  In  the  fourth  awatar,  Vish¬ 
nu,  in  the  form  of  a  monstrous 
man,  with  a  lion’s  head,  sprang 
from  a  pillar  to  destroy  an  impious 
king  who  was  on  the  point  of  mur¬ 
dering  his  own  son.  He  is  called 
Narasinha,  or  lion-headed.  Vish¬ 
nu,  in  his  fifth  descent,  is  called 
Vamuna,  or  the  Brahmin  dwarf. 
Beli  having,  by  his  meritorious  aus¬ 
terities,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world,  neglected  to  worship  the 
gods  the  Dewtahs,  alarmed  lest  be 
should  deprive  them  of  their  celes¬ 
tial  habitations,  entreated  protection 
from  Vishnu,  who  descended  in  the 
form  of  a  Brand n  dwarf,  and  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  from  Beli  a  promise, 
confirmed  by  an  irrevocable  oath, 
to  grant  whatever  he  should  ask, 
he  demanded  as  much  space  rs  he 
could  compass  in  three  steps.  The 
boon  being  granted,  his  form  di¬ 
lated  to  its  divine  dimensions ;  the 
eight  celestial  weapons  appeared  in 
the  eight  hands  of  the  god,  whose 
first  step  compassed  the  earth,  his 
second  the  ocean,  and  his  third 


heaven,  leaving  only  Patala  or  hell 
to  Beli.  Vamuna  is  sometimes 
called  Tri-vikrum,  or  three-stepper. 
In  the  sixth  awatar,  Vishnu,  as 
Parashu  Rama,  the  son  of  the  Bra- 
min  Jemadagni,  is  fabled  to  have 
destroyed  all  the  males  of  the  Xe- 
trie  or  fighting  caste,  on  account  of 
the  wickedness  of  their  chief  Sabas- 
rarjum,  who  oppressed  the  Bramins, 
particularly  Jemadagni.  The  se¬ 
venth  descent  of  Vishnu  is  sung  in 
the  epic  poem  of  Valmiki,  called 
the  Ramayuna,  from  Rama  the  di¬ 
vine  hero,  the  son  of  Dusharuthra, 
king  of  Uyodhya,  or  Oude,  who  led 
a  life  of  adventure  in  the  woods 
and  forests  of  India,  attended  by  his 
brother  Lakshmana,  and  by  his 
faithful  friend,  Hanuman  the  divine 
monkey,  the  son  of  Pavana,  god  of 
the  wind.  Sita,  the  wife  of  Rama, 
having  been  stolen  by  Rawana  the 
ten-headed  tyrant  of  Lanka  (Cey¬ 
lon)  Hanuman  discovered  the  place 
of  her  concealment,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Soogreeva  and  other 
divine  baboons,  he  built  the  bridge 
of  Rama  (Adam’s  bridge,)  from  the 
continent  of  India  to  Ceylon,  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  Rama  and 
his  army  to  that  island,  where  he 
destroyed  the  tyrant  and  recovered 
Sita. 

“  Krishna,  the  person  in  whom 
Vishnu  was  incarnate  in  his  eighth 
awatar,  is  said  to  have  been  born 
of  the  sister  of  a  tyrant,  who,  to 
secure  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
caused  all  the  young  children  in  his 
dominions  to  be  murdered ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  young  Krishna 
was  concealed  and  brought  up 
among  some  herdsmen,  whence  he 
is  considered  as  the  peculiar  patron 
of  herds,  and  is  often  represented  as 
attended  by  nine  Gopia  or  dairy- 
women.  He  is  the  god  of  poetry 
and  music,  of  wrestlers  and  boxers. 

The 
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The  adventures  of  Krishna,  and  the 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  are 
described  in  the  Bhagavat.  The 
ninth  awatar  is  Bhtkl,  who  reformed 
the  rules  of  the  vedas,  and  forbid 
the  destroying  animal  life.  The 
tenth  awatar,  called  Kalkee,  is  to 
come.  He  will  be  a  warrior  on  a 
white  horse;  in  his  days  the  world 
shall  be  at  peace,  all  enmity  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  men  shall  have  but 
one  faith. 

“  Of  the  religious  sects  worship¬ 
ping  Vishnu,  the  Vaishnavas  adore 
him  alone,  as  comprising  in  his 
person  the  greatest  number  of  the 
attributes  of  the  deity.  The  Go- 
clasthas  and  the  Ramanuj  are  in 
fact  worshippers  of  deified  heroes; 
the  first  pay  respect  to  Vishnu  in 
the  awatar  of  Gocal  or  Krishna, 
and  the  second  in  that  of  Rama 
Chandra. 

“  Besides  the  great  deities  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  multitudes  of 
inferior  divine  persons,  over  whom 
Indra,  the  thousand-eyed  lord  of  the 
dewtahs,  presides.  He  dwells  with 
his  wife  Indranee  in  the  forest  Nun- 
dana,  and  with  her  is  often  seen 
mounted  on  an  elephant  with  three 
trunks.  He  presides  over  delusions. 
Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  is  represented 
with  two  faces  and  three  legs,  rid¬ 
ing  on  a  ram.  He  is  said  to  have 
married  the  goddess  Gunga  (Gan¬ 
ges,)  the  sister  of  Parvati.  Gunga 
is  fabled  to  have  rested  on  the  head 
of  Siva,  or  that  of  Vishnu,  in  her 
descent  from  heaven,  and  to  have 
flowed  thence  in  three  streams, 
called  triveni,  or  three  locks,  and 
running  to  the  sea,  to  have  filled  up 
its  bason,  which,  although  dug  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  was  empty.  Her 
union  with  Agni  produced  the  me¬ 
tals.  The  range  of  mountains  among 
which  the  Ganges  takes  it  rise, 
abounds  wdh  mines ;  hence  the 
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mythological  union  of  the  deities  of 
heat  and  of  water  is  fabled  to  have 
produced  the  metals.  Surya,  the 
god  of  the  sum,  is  drawn  in  a  cha¬ 
riot  by  a  many-headed  horse ;  he 
represents  truth,  and  has  a  numerous 
sect  of  worshippers  called  Sauras. 
Chandra,  the  moon,  is  drawn  in  a 
car  by  an  antelope;  the  twenty- 
seven  lunar  stations,  called  Nukshu- 
tras,  into  which  the  Hindoos  divide 
the  heavens,  are  considered  as  his 
wives. 

“  Viswakarman  is  the  artificer  of 
the  gods;  Koovera  is  the  god  of 
riches,  and  resides  in  the  forest  of 
Chitra-ruthra ;  and  Pavanah  is  the 
god  of  the  wind.  Eight  guardians 
preside  over  the  eight  quarters  of 
the  world  ;  and  all  nature  is  crowded 
with  deities. 

f‘  In  making  this  slight  sketch  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  I  have  for¬ 
borne  to  point  out  the  striking  si¬ 
milarity  of  many  of  the  deities  to 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  is 
too  obvious  to  escape  your  atten¬ 
tion.  A  remarkable  proof  of  their 
identity  with  the  gods  of  Egypt  oc¬ 
curred  in  1801,  when  the  sepoy 
regiments  who  had  been  sent  into 
that  country,  fell  down  before  the 
gods  in  the  temple  of  Tentyra,  and 
claimed  them  as  those  of  their  own 
belief.  The  coarseness  and  inele¬ 
gance  of  the  Hindoo  polytheism, 
will  certainly  disgust  many  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  graceful  mythology 
of  antient  Europe ;  but  it  is  not  in¬ 
curious,  nor  perhaps  useless,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  various  systems  ot  reli¬ 
gion  which  the  feelings  natural  to 
the  mind  of  man  have  produced, — 
to  observe  how  they  have  been  mo¬ 
dified  by  climate  or  other  circum¬ 
stances, — and  to  trace,  f  under  all 
these  various  disguises,  the  workings 
of  the  same  common  nature;  and 
in  the  superstitions  of  India,  no  less 
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than  in  the  lofty  visions  of  Plato, 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  those 
moral  ties  which  unite  the  heart  of 
man  to  the  Author  of  his  being.’ 
For  my  own  part,  living  among  the 
people,  and  daily  beholding  the 
prostrate  worshipper,  the  temple, 
the  altar,  and  the  offering,  I  take 
an  interest  in  them  which  makes 
up  for  their  want  of  poetical  beauty. 
Nor  can  I  look  with  indifference 
upon  a  system,  however  barbarous 
and  superstitious,  which  has  so 
strong  a  hold  of  the  minds  of  its 
votaries,  and  which  can  bring  them 
to  despise  death  and  torture  in  their 
most  dreadful  forms. 

ie  But  to  return  to  my  journal. 
We  got  into  our  boat  at  Mazagong 
a  little  before  sunrise,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  marking  the  gradual 
increase  of  day  as  it  broke  over  the 
Mahratta  mountains.  First  the 
woody  tops  ofCaranjaand  Elephanta 
became  illuminated,  then  Bombay, 
with  its  forts  and  villages  stretching 
along  the  north  of  the  bay,  while 
the  bases  of  the  rocky  islands  to  the 
louth,  slowly  became  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  reflecting  waves. 
After  an  hour’s  row,  during  which 
we  passed  Butcher’s  Island,  called 
by  the  natives  Deva  Devi,  or  holy 
island,  we  arrived  at  Elephaata,  a 
mountain  isle  with  a  double  top, 
wooded  to  the  summit.  Opposite 
to  the  landing-place  is  the  colossal 
stone  elephant,  from  which  the 
Portuguese  named  the  place.  It  is 
now  cracked  and  mutilated,  as  tra¬ 
dition  says,  by  the  Portuguese.  It 
must  have  been  carved  out  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  stands,  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  too  large  to  have  been  carried 
to  its  present  situation.  After  pass¬ 
ing  a  village  which,  as  well  as  the 
W’hole  island,  the  natives  call  Gha- 
ripoori,  we  ascended  the  hill  through 
romantic  passes,  sometimes  over¬ 


shadowed  with  wood,  sometimes 
walled  by  rocks,  till  we  arrived  at 
the  cave.  We  came  upon  it  unex¬ 
pectedly,  and  I  confess  that  I  never 
felt  such  a  sensation  of  astonish¬ 
ment  as  when  the  cavern  opened 
upon  me.  At  first  it  appeared  all 
darkness,  while  on  the  hill  above, 
below,  and  around,  shrubs  and 
flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues 
were  waving  in  the  full  sunshine. 
As  I  entered,  my  sight  became  gra¬ 
dually  more  distinct,  and  I  was 
able  to  consider  the  wonderful 
chamber  in  which  *1  stood.  The 
entiance  is  fifty-five  feet  wide,  its 
height  is  eighteen,  and  its  length 
about  equal  with  its  width.  It  is 
supported  by  massy  pillars,  carved 
in  the  solid  rock  ;  the  capital  of 
these  resembles  a  compressed  cushion 
bound  with  a  fillet;  the  abacus  is 
like  a  bunch  of  reeds  supporting  a 
beam,  six  of  which  run  across  the 
whole  cave;  below  the  capital  the 
column  may  be  compared  to  a 
fluted  bell  resting  on  a  plain  octa¬ 
gonal  member  placed  on  a  die,  on 
each  corner  of  which  sits  Hanuman, 
Ganesa,  or  some  of  the  other  infe¬ 
rior  gods.  The  sides  of  the  cavern 
are  sculptured  in  compartments,  re¬ 
presenting  the  persons  of  the  my¬ 
thology ;  but  the  end  of  the  cavern 
opposite  to  the  entrance  is  the  most 
remarkable.  '  In  the  centre  is  a 
gigantic  trimurti,  or  three-formed 
god.  Brahma  the  creator  is  in  the 
middle,  with  a  placid  countenance; 
his  cap  is  adorned  with  jewels. 
Vishnu,  the  preserving  deity,  is  re¬ 
presented  as  very  beautiful ;  his 
face  is  full  of  benevolence,  his  hand 
holds  a  lotus,  the  same  sacred  flower 
is  placed  in  his  cap,  with  the  tri- 
veni  or  triple-plaited  lock,  signi¬ 
fying  the  rivers  Gunga  (Ganges), 
Yamuna  (Jumna),  and  Seraswati, 
and  other  ornaments  referring  to 
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bis  attributes.  Siva  frowns ;  his 
nose  is  aquiline,  and  his  mouth  half 
open  ;  in  his  hand  is  his  destructive 
emblem,  the  cobra-capella,  and  on 
his  cap,  among  other  symbols,  a 
human  skull  and  a  new-born  infant 
mark  his  double  character  of  de¬ 
stroyer  and  reproducer.  These  faces 
are  all  beautiful  but  for  the  under 
lips,  which  are  remarkably  thick. 
The  length  from  the  chin  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  six  feet ;  the 
caps  are  about  three  feet  more.  No 
part  of  the  bust  is  mutilated  but  the 
two  hands  in  front,  which  are  ouite 
destroyed.  Concealed  steps  behind 
Siva’s  hand  lead  to  a  convenient 
ledge  or  bench  behind  the  cap  of 
the  bust,  where  a  Bramin  might 
have  hidden  himself  for  any  purpose 
of  priestly  imposition.  .On  each 
side  of  the  trimurti  is  a  pilaster,  the 
front  of  which  is  filled  up  by  a 
figure  fourteen  feet  high,  leaning  on 
a  dwarf;  these  are  much  defaced. 
To  the  right  is  a  large  square  com¬ 
partment,  hollowed  a  little,  carved 
into  a  great  variety  of  figures,  the 
largest  of  which  is  sixteen  feet  high, 
representing  the  double  figure  of 
Siva  and  Parvati,  called  Viraj  or 
Ardha  Nari,  half  male  half  female, 
the  right  side  of  which  is  Siva,  and 
the  left  his  wife  ;  it  is  four-handed  ; 
the  two  lower  hands,  one  of  which 
•appears  to  have  rested  on  the  Nun- 
di,  are  broken  ;  the  upper  right 
hand  has  a  cobra-capella,  and  the 
left  a  shield.  On  the  right  of  the 
Viraj  is  Brama,  four-faced,  sitting 
on  a  lotus  ;  and  on  the  left  is  Vishnu 
on  the  shoulders  of  Garuda.  Near 
Brahma  are  Indra  and  Jndranee  on 
their  elephant,  and  below  is  a  female 
figure  holding  a  chamara  or  cbow- 
ree.  The  upper  part  of  the  com¬ 
partment  is  filled  with  small  figures 
in  attitudes  of  adoration. 

“  On  the  other  side  of  the  tri¬ 


murti  is  a  compartment  answering 
to  that  I  have  just  described.  The 
principal  figure  I  take  to  be  Siva  ; 
at  his  left  hand  stands  Parvati,  on 
whose  shoulder  he  leans;  between 
them  is  a  dwarf,  on  whose  head  is 
one  of  Siva’s  hands,  and  near  Par¬ 
vati  is  another.  Over  Siva’s  shoul¬ 
der  hangs  the  zenaar,  and  he  holds 
the  cobra  -capella  in  one  of  his,  four 
hands.  He  is  surrounded  by  the 
same  figures  which  fill  up  the  com¬ 
partment  of  the  Viraj ;  his  own 
height  (which,  we  measured  by  a 
plumb-line  dropped  from  his  head,) 
is  fourteen  feet,  and  that  of  Parvati 
is  ten.  All  these  figures  are  in 
alto-relievo,  as  are  those  of  the  other 
sides  of  the  cavern,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  which  is  one  of  Siva  in 
his  vindictive  character;  he  is  eight¬ 
handed,  with  a  chaplet  of  skulls 
round  his  neck,  and  appears  in  the 
act  of  performing  the  human  sa¬ 
crifice. 

“  On  the  right  hand,  as  you  en¬ 
ter  the  cave,  is  a  square  apartment 
with  four  doors,  supported  by  eight 
colossal  figures ;  it  contains  a  gigan¬ 
tic  symbol  of  Maha  Deo,  and  is  cut 
out  of  the  rock  like  the  rest  of  the 
cave.  There  is  a  similar  chamber  , 
in  a  smaller  and  more  secret  cavern, 
to  which  there  is  access  from  the 
corner  next  ro  the  Viraj  ;  the  co¬ 
vering  of  the  passage  has  fallen  in, 
but,  on  climbing  over  the  rubbish, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  little  area 
which  has  no  outlet,  and  is  lighted 
from  above,  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  hill  being  cut  through.  The 
cavern  to  which  it  belongs  contains 
nothing  but  the  square  chamber  of 
Maha  Deo,  and  a  bath  at  each  end, 
one  of  which  is  decorated  with  rich 
sculpture. 

<<  When  we  had  tired  ourselves 
with  examining  the  various  wonders 
of  the  cavern  of  Elephanta,  I  sat 
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down  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  great 
compartments  opposite  to  the  fen- 
trance,  and  on  our  return  to  Bom¬ 
bay,  comparing  the  ds  awing  with 
those  in  Niebuhr,  we  were  satisfied 
that  its  resemblance  to  the  original 
is  the  most  correct.  Jam  sorry  to 
observe,  that  the  pillars  and  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  cave  are  defaced  in 
every  part,  by  having  the  names  of 
most  who  visit  them  either  carved 
or  daubed  with  black  chalk  upon 
them 3  and  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  the  Portugueze,  who  made  war 
upon  the  gods  and  temples,  as  well 
as  upon  the  armies  of  India,  added 
to  the  havock  of  time,  has  reduced 
this  stupendous  monument  of  idol¬ 
atry  to  a  state  of  ruin.  Fragments 
of  statues  strew  the  floor  3  columns, 
deprived  of  their  bases,  are  suspended 
from  the  parent  roof,  and  others 
without  capitals,  and  sometimes 
split  in  two,  threaten  to  leave  the 
massy  hill  that  covers  them  without 
support. 

“  The  temple  of  Elephanta,  and 
other  equally  wonderful  caverns  in 
the  neighbourhood,  must  have  been 
the  works  of  a  people  far  advanced 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and 


possessed  of  wealth  and  power  3  bu 
these  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
crafty  priesthood,  who  kept  science, 
affluence,  and  honour  for  their  own 
fraternity,  and,  possessed  of  better 
ideas,  preached  a  miserable  and  de¬ 
grading  superstition  to  the  multi¬ 
tude.  It  would  be  curious  to  fol¬ 
low  out  the  advancement  and  fall 
of  the  arts  which  produced  such 
monuments  ;  but  not  a  trace  of  their 
history  remains,  and  we  are  left  to 
seek  it  in  the  natural  progress  of  a 
people  subtle  and  ingenious,  but 
depressed  by  superstition,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  rising  indivi¬ 
dually,  by  any  virtues  or  any  talents, 
to  a  higher  rank  in  society  than  that 
occupied  by  their  forefathers. 

The  local  histories  of  the  Bra- 
minical  establishments,  which  could 
have  thrown  light  on  these  and 
other  curious  subjects,  have  long 
been  destroyed.  Many  of  them 
perished  during  the  contentions  be¬ 
tween  the  followers  of  Siva  and 
those  of  Vishnu,  prior  to  the  Maho- 
medan  conquest  of  India,  and  pro¬ 
bably  many  more  when  the  Hindoo 
temples  were  pillaged  by  those  fierce 
conquerors.” 
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THERE  a  spring  rises  or  a 
river  flows,’  says  Seneca, 

*  there  should  we  build  altars  and 
offer  sacrifices!’ — In  pursuance  of 
this  idea,  most  nations,  whether 
barbarous  or  refined,  mistaking  the 
effects  of  a  deity  for  the  Deity  it¬ 
self,  have,  at  one  time  of  other  of 
their  history,  personified  their  ri¬ 
vers,  and  addressed  them  as  the 


gods  of  their  idolatry. — The  Nile, 
which  watered  nations  that  knew 
not  its  origin,  and  kingdoms,  which 
were  ignorant  whither  it  flowed, 
was  worshipped  by  the  respective 
nations  that  it  fertilized.  — The  Ado¬ 
nis  was  esteemed  sacred  by  a  great 
portion  of  western  Asia  3  the  Pe¬ 
ncils,  as  we  are  informed  by  that 
elegant  platonist,  Maximus  Tyrius, 
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was  adored  for  its  beauty,  the  Da¬ 
nube  for  its  magnitude,  and  the 
Achelonsfor  its  solemn  traditions.— 
The  Phrygians  worshipped  the  Mar- 
syas  and  Meander ;  and  the  Massa- 
getoe  paid  divine  honours  to  the 
Pains  Mseotis  and  the  Tanais. — 
The  ahtient  Persians  never  polluted 
water;  considering  those  who  ac¬ 
customed  themselves  to  such  inde¬ 
corum,  as  guilty  of  sacrilege;  while 
the  last  wish  of  an  Indian  is  to  die 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. — The 
affection  of  the  Hindoos  for  that 
river  is  such,  even  at  the  present 
day,  that  many  hundreds  of  them 
have  been  known  to  go  down,  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  shark,  the 
.tiger,  and  the  alligator thinking 
themselves  happy  and  their  friends 
fortunate,  thus  to  be  permitted  to 
die  in  sight  of  that  holy  stream. 

“  Rivers,  too,  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  themes  for  the  poet ;  and  in 
what  esteem  they  weire  held  by  an- 
tient  writers,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  number  of  authors  who  wrote 
of  them  previous  to  the  time  df 
Plutarch;  The  Aufidus,  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Po,  have  been  celebrated 
by  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid;  Cal¬ 
limachus  has  immortalized  the  beau¬ 
tiful  waters  of  the  Inachus ;  and 
while  the  Arno,  the  Mincio,  and 
the  Tagus,  boast  their  Petrarch, 
Boccacio,  and  Caraoens,  the  Se¬ 
vern,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Trent,  the 
Avon,  the  Derwent,  and  the  Dee, 
have  been  distinguished  by  the 
praises  of  many  an  elegant  and  ac¬ 
complished  poet.  Who  is  not 
charmed  with  Spencer’s  Marriage 
of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  ?  and 
what  personifications  in  Ovid  or 
Hesiod  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
Sabrina  of  Milton  and  the  Ladona 
*f  Pope? 

On  the  borders  of  the  Cajni, 
4  813. 


Milton  enjoyed  the  happiest  mo* 
ments  of  his  life ;  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilyssus,  Plato  taught  his  System 
of  Philosophy ;  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rocnabad,  a  river  flowing 
near  the  chapel  of  Mosella,  the  poets 
and  philosophers  of  Shiraz  com¬ 
posed  their  most  celebrated  works. 
Qssian  is  never  weary  of  comparing 
rivers  to  heroes;  and  so  enamoured 
were  Du  Rartas  and  Drayton  with 
river  scenery,  that  the  one  wrote  a 
poetical  catalogue  of  those  which 
were  the  most,  celebrated,  and  the 
other  composed  a  voluminous  work 
upon  their  History,  Topography, 
and  Landscapes. 

“  Many  of  the  rivers  in  Britain 
are  highly  picturesque,  and  abound 
in  the  most  'captivating  scenery.— 
Who,  that  has  traversed  the  banks 
of  the  majestic  Thames,  and  still 
more  noble  Severn ;  who,  that  has 
observed  the  fine  sweeps  of  the  Dee, 
-in  the  vale  of  Landisilio,  and  those 
of  the  Derwent,  near  Matlock ;  t 
who,  that  has  contemplated  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Towy,  the  graceful 
meanderings  of  the  Usk,  or  the  ad¬ 
mirable  features  of  the  Wye,  that 
does  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
challenging  any  of  the  far-famed 
rivers  of  Europe  to  present  objects 
more  various,  landscapes  more  rich, 
or  scenes  more  graceful  and  magni¬ 
ficent  ? 

(i  Without  rocks  or  mountains  no 
country  can  be  sublime ;  without 
water  no  landscape  can  be  perfectly 
beautiful.  Few  countries  are  more 
mountainous,  or  exhibit  better  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  landscape  painter,  than 
Persia  ;  yet,  to  the  lover'  of  scenery, 
it  loses  a  considerable  portion  oi  in¬ 
terest,  from  its  possessing  but  few 
springs,  few  rivulets,  and  fewer  ri¬ 
vers.  .What  can  be  more  gratifying 
to  a  proud  and  inquisitive  spirit 
than  tracing  rivers  to  their  sources. 
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and  pursuing  them  through  long 
tracts  of  country,  where  sweeps  the 
Don,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Vistula  j 
the  Ebro  and  the  Dotiro  j  the  Rhine, 
the  Inn,  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube? 
or  in  travelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allier,  described  so  beautifully  by 
Madame  de  Savigne;  or  of  the 
Loire — sleeping,  winding  and  roll¬ 
ing,  by  turns,  through  several  of 
the  finest  districts  in  all  France  ? 
where  the  peasants  reside,  in  the 
midst  of  their  vineyards,  in  cottages, 
which,  seated  upon  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  resemble  so  many  birds’  nests  j 
and  where  the  peasant  girls,  with 
their  baskets  of  graphs,  invite  the 
weary  traveller  to  take  as  many  as 
he  desires.  *  Take  them,’  say  they, 

‘  and  as  many  as  you  please  : — they 
shall  cost  you  noticing.’ 

“  What  travelling,  possessing  an 
elegant  taste,  but  is  charmed,  even 
to  ecstasy,  as  he  wanders  along  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  the  Adige,  and  the 
Brenta ;  amid  the  fairy  scenes  of 
the  Eurotas,  peopled  with  innume¬ 
rable  swans;  or  of  the  Tay,  the 
Clyde,  and  the  Teiih,  where  the 
culture  of  bees  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  rural  economy  ?  How  is 
our  fancy  elevated,  when  we  tra¬ 
verse,  even  in  imagination,  those 
wild  solitudes  and  fruitful  deserts, 
enlivened  by  the  humming  bird, 
through  which  the  Orionoco,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Amazon,  (Ri¬ 
vers  to  which  the  proudest  streams 
of  Europe  are  but  a *  rivulets),  pour 
their  vast  floods,  and,  as  they  roll 
along,  experience  the  vicissitudes 
of  every  climate  !  And,  when  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  parapet  of  an  arch,  be¬ 
striding  a  wide  and  rapid  river,  how 
often  do  we  relapse  into  profound 
melancholy.!  as,  following,  with  im¬ 
plicit  obedience,  the  progressive 
march  of  association,  the  mirror  of 
time  and  the  emblem  of  eternity 
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are  presented  to  our  imaginatioay 
till  a  retrospect  of  the  past  and  » 
perspective  of  future  ages,  mingling 
with  each  other,  the  mind  is  lost 
in  the  mazes  of  its  own  wander¬ 
ings  ! 

“  Not  only  rivers,  but  fountains 
have  been  held  -sacred  by  almost 
every  nation  : — equally  are  they  be¬ 
loved  by  the  poets.  Who  has  not 
perused,  with  pleasure,  Sannazaro’s 
ode  to  the  Fountain  of  Mergillini  y 
Petrarch’s  addresses  to  that  of  Vau- 
cluse ;  and  Horace’s  ode  to  the* 
Fountain  of  Blandusium,  situated 
among  rocks,  and  surrounded  with 
wood  ? 

u  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
fountains,  in  antient  times,  was  that 
of  which  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  have  transmitted  an  account. 
It  was  called  ‘  the  Fountain  of  the 
Sun,’  and  was  situated  near  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  this  fountain  was  warm  j 
as  the  day  advanced,  it  became  pro¬ 
gressively  cool ;  at  noon,  it  was  at 
the  extremity  of  cold ;  at  which 
time  the  Ammonians  made  use  of 
it  to  water  their  gardens  and  shrub¬ 
beries. — At  the  setting  of  the  sun,  it 
again  became  warm,  and  continued 
to  increase,  as  the  evening  pro¬ 
ceeded,  till  midnight,  when  it 
reached  the  extremity  of  heat  :  — as 
the  morning  advanced  it  grew  pro¬ 
gressively  cold:— Silius  Italicus  thus 
alludes  to  it. 

Stet  fano  ricina,  novum  et  mcmorabil* 
lympha, 

'  Quae  nascentc  die,  Ueficiente  te« 

pescit, 

Quseque  riget  medium  cum  Sol  ascendit 
Olympum 

Atque  eadem  rursui  nocturnis  fervet  ;* 
umbris. 

“  In  the  early  ages  of  popery  th» 
common  people,  where  fountains 
and  wells  were  situated  in  retired 

places. 
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places,  were  accustomed  to  honour 
them  with  the  titles  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  '  Some  were  called  Jacob’s 
Well  3  St.  John’s 3  St.  Mary’s  3  St. 
Winifred's,  and  St.  Agnes' : — some 
were  named  after  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  others  derived  their  appella¬ 
tions  from  beautiful  and  pious  vir¬ 
gins.  Though  this  custom  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  canons  of  St.  Anselm, 
many  pilgrimages  continued  to  be 
made  to  them  3  and  the  Romans 
long  retained  a  custom  of  throwing 
nosegays  into  fountains,  and  chap¬ 
lets  into  wells.  From  this  practice 
originated  the  ceremony  of  sprink¬ 
ling  the  Severn  with  flowers,  so 
elegantly  described  by  Dyer,  in  his 
finely  descriptive  poem  of  the  Fleece, 
and  so  beautifully  alluded  to  by 
Milton. 

- - - —  The  shepherds  at  their  festivals, 

Carol  her  good  deeds  loud  in  rustic  lays, 

And  throw  sweet  garland-wreaths  into  her  ' 
stream, 

Of  parities,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils. 

Comus. 

A  custom  also  prevailed  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  among  the  women 
who  resided  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  of  assembling,  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  day  of  the  year,  to  wash  their 
hands  and  arms  in  that  river  :  fondly 
flattering  themselves,  that  such  lus¬ 
trations  would  preserve  them  from 
all  dangers  and  misfortunes  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

“  The  names  of  deities  were  given 
also  to  Grottos.  The  serenity  ot  an 
Italian,  sky  served  to  render  those 
occasional  retreats  peculiarly  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Roman  nobility  3  hence 
were  they  frequently  to  be  found 
in  the  shrubberies  and  gardens  of 
that  accomplished  people.  The 
poets,  at  all  times  willing  to  cele¬ 
brate  whatever  adds  to  their  enjoy-  , 
ments,  have  left  11s  some  elegant 


descriptions  of  those  delightful  re¬ 
cesses,  formed  in  the  sides  of  rocks, 
at  the  foot  of  mountains,  or  on  the 
banks  of  rivulets. 

"  Pausanias  gives  a  remarkable 
account  of  a  Grotto  at  Cofycium, 
and  Statius  describes  an  elegant  one 
in  his  third  Sylva  3  but  that  which 
was  the  most  celebrated  in  antient 
times,  was  the  Grotto  of  Egeria  3 
still  existing,  though  in  a  state  of 
ruin.  When  it  was  first  made  by 
Numa,  it  was  formed  with  such 
skill,  as  to  appear  totally  untouched 
by  art:  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
emperors,  however,  it  entirely  lost 
its  simplicity,  and,  by  being  adorned 
with  marble  arid  other  splendid 
ornaments,  acquired  a  magnificence 
totally  foreign  to  its  original  cha¬ 
racter.  This  urovoked  the  Satire 
of  the  indignant  Juvenal. 

“  The  Grotto,  which  Mr.  Pope 
formed  at  Twickenham,  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  ever  erected  in 
this  kingdom.  In  the  first  instance, 
it  was  remarkable  for  its  elegant 
simplicity  :  as  the  owner,  however, 
advanced  in  years,  it  became  more 
and  more  indebted  to  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  art;  but  the  recollection 
of  its  having  amused  the  last  years 
of  that  illustrious  poet,  atones  to 
the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  what 
it  loses  to  the  eye  of  imagination  and 
taste. 

“  From  rivers,  fountains,  and 
grottos,  let  us  turn  to  lakes.— 
Those  of  England  and  Switzerland 
present  so  many  features  of  beauty 
and  grandeur,  that  an  idea  ot  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion  always  presents  itself,  when  we 
hear  them  mentioned  even  in  the 
most  casual  manner. — What  enthu¬ 
siastic  emotions  of  delight  did  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland  generate  in 
Rousseau!  And  while  some  of  the 
most  agreeable  hours  of  united  la* 

Q  f  '  hour 
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hour  and  pleasure  were  indulged  by 
Gibbon  on  their  admirable  banks, 
the  noble  landscapes,  around  the 
lake  of  Zurich,  soothed  and  charmed 
many  an  hour  of  sorrow  and  cha¬ 
grin  from  the  bosoms  of  Haller, 
Zimmermann,  and  Lavater ! 

ic  For  my  own  part,  my  Lelius,  I 
am  ready  to  confess,  that  some  of 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  life, 
have  been  those,  which  I  have,  at 
intervals,  past  upon  the  bosom  of 
lakes,  and  on  the  banks  of  wild  and 
rapid  rivers. — And  never  will  Co- 
lonna  wish  to  forget  those  hours  of 
rapture,  when,  reclining  in  his  boat, 
he  has  permitted  it  to  glide,  at  the 
will  of  the  current,  along  the  trans¬ 
parent  surface  of  a  river,  or  on  the 
picturesque  expanse  of  Bala  Lake, 
in  the  county  of  Merioneth  : — or 
when  wandering  along  the  banks  of 
those  waters,  that  glide  at  the  feet 
or  stud  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
which  rear  themselves  around  the 
magnificent  peaks  of  Snowdon  : 
lakes  equal  in  beauty  and  sublimity 
to  those  of  Larus,  Lucerne,  and 
Pergusa. 

,  f*  How  often  Lave  I  heard  you, 
my  Lelius,  descant  with  rapture  on 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
moreland  ;  on  those  of  Loch- Lo¬ 
mond,  Loch-Leven,  and  Killarneyj 
and  the  still  more  noble  and  mag¬ 
nificent  ones  of  Switzerland ! — With 
what  delighted  attention  have  I 
listened  to  your  descriptions  of  the 
lakes  of  Thun,  Zurich,  and  Neuf- 
chatel,  Brientz,  Bienne,  and  Con¬ 
stance  : — and  how  has  my 'imagina¬ 
tion  kept  pace  with  you  in  your 
journey,  as  you  have  wandered  in 
memory  among  those  enchanting 
regions  ;  regions,  abounding  in 
scenes,  which  Warton  might  have 
pictured,  as  the  native  residence  of 
poetic  fancy. 

*'  From  lakes,  the  transition  is 
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natural,  that  would  lead  to  water * 
falls  and  cataracts. — With  what 
rapture  does  every  cultivated  mind 
behold  that  beautiful  waterfall,  glid¬ 
ing  over  a  slate  rock  in  two  grace¬ 
ful  fails,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long, 
winding,  and  remantic  glen,  near 
Aber,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon ! 
But  if  you  would  see  cataracts  on  a 
grander  scale,  visit  the  falls  of  the 
Hepsey,  those  of  the  Conway,  the 
Cynfael,  and  the  Black  Cataract  near 
the  vale  of  Ffestiniog. — Of  the  two 
last,  nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty 
of  the  one,  or  the  bold,  the  cragged 
and  gigantic  character  of  the  other. 
— By  the  former  of  these  has  Co- 
lonna  devoted  many  a  captivating 
hour. — Seated  on  a  rock,  adjoining 
an  ivy-arched  bridge,  stretched  over 
a  tremendous  chasm,  he  has  lis¬ 
tened  with  rapture,  not  unmingled 
with  a  grateful  degree  of  terror,  to 
the  roaring  of  the  waters,  and  shaded 
by  a  fantastic  oak,  which  over¬ 
shadows  the  depth,  he  has  derived 
the  highest  satisfaction  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  tranquil  and  innocent  de¬ 
light,  in  which  he  was  indulging, 
with  the  boisterous  humours  of  the 
table,  the  cankered  anxiety  of  the 
statesman,  or  the  dreadful  raptures- 
of  that  mariy  who  has  so  long  in¬ 
sulted  all  Europe,  and  stained  her 
glens,  her  mountains,  and  her  val¬ 
leys,  with  blood,  with  rapin,  and 
with  sacrilege  1 

“  But  if  you  wopld  behold  one  of 
those  waterfalls,  which  combine  the 
utmost  sublimity  with  the  greatest 
v  portion  of  beauty,  visit  the  admir¬ 
able  instance  at  Nant  Mill,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  Gwellin. — Ex¬ 
ercise  that  fascinating  art,  of  which 
nature  and  practice  have  made  your 
such  a  master :  make  a  faithful  re¬ 
presentation  of  it*;  clothe  it  in  all 
its  ragged  horrors  of  sublimity,  in 
all  its  graceful  charms  of  exquisite 

beauty. 
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beauty,  and  let  the  finest  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  painting  or  of 
poetry  tell  me,  if,  in  all  the  fairy 
visions  that  the  finest  fancy  has 
created,  a  scene  more  perfect  can 
be  formed,  than  this  ? — The  far- 
famed  cataract  in  the  Vale  of  Tem- 
p£  has  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 
In  surveying  this  scene,  our  feel¬ 
ings  resemble  those  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries,  when  viewing  the  numerous 
waterfalls  of  Japan  3  or  those  of  the 
celebrated  Bruce,  when  he  beheld 
the  third  cataract  of  the  Nile;  ‘  a 
sight,’  says  he,  *  so  magnificent, 
that  ages,  added  to  the  greatest 
length  of  life,  could  never  eradicate 
from  my  memory.’ 

ff  If  objects  of  this  nature  exalt 
the  understanding  and  the  fancy  of 
those,  who  possess  habits  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  woods ,  those  indispensable  ap¬ 
pendages  to  landscape,  diffuse  an 
equal  delight  by  their  coolness,  their 
solemnity,  and  the  charm,  which 
they  spread  around  us,  as  we  wan¬ 
der  beneath  their  arched  and  sacred 
shades.— Akenside  finely  alludes  to 
the  religious  awe,  with  which  woods, 
boldlyvstretching  up  the  summit  of 
an  high  mountain,  are  beheld  by 
persons  of  a  polite  imagination. 

- - - Mark  the  sable  woods, 

That  shade  sublime  yen  mountains  nod¬ 
ding  b/ow,—^ 

With  what  religious  awe  the  solemn  scene 

Commands  your  steps! — as  if  the  reve¬ 
rend  form 

Of  Minos,  or  of  Numa,  should  forsake 

Th’  Elysian  seats,  and  down  the  embower¬ 
ing  glade 

Move  to  your  pausing  eye. 

Pleasures  of  Imagination., 

**  If  to  rivers  and  mountains  all 
nations,  at  early  periods  of  their 
history,  have  conspired  to  attach  the 
idea  of  veneration,  how  much  more 
50  have  the  eminent  in  all  ages  de¬ 


lighted  in  paying  honours  to  woods, 
groves ,  and  forests.— Pilgrimages 
were  made  to  the  oaks  of  Mamre, 
near  Hebron,  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  that  of  Constantine; 
and  the  nations,  surrounding  the 
Jews,  were  accustomed  to  dedicate 
trees  and  groves  to  their  deities,  and 
to  sacrifice  upon  high  mountains ; 
customs,  which  were  even  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Jews  themselves,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon. 

“  Among  the  woods  of  Etruria, 
Numa,  to  whom,  (as  Machiavel 
justly  observes,)  Rome  was  under 
greater  obligations  than  to  Romulus, 
sought  refuge  from  the  cares,  that 
attended  the  government  of  an  in¬ 
fant  and  turbulent  people  :  and, 
amid  the  groves  of  the  Lyceum, 
Aristotle  and  Epicurus  taught  their 
systems  of  religion  and  politics. 

“  The  oratories  of  the  Jews  were 
surrounded  by  olives  5  and  the 
Greeks,  who  first  inhabited  Tusca¬ 
ny,  consecrated  the  forests,  which 
rose  on  the  banks  of  the  Caeritis,  to 
their  god  Sylvanus.- — Under  those 
sacred  shades  they  assembled  every 
year  to  celebrate  his  anniversary. 

Et  ingens  gelidutn  lucus  prope  Ceerkis 
amnem, 

Religione  psU'uro  Die  sacer ;  undique 
colics 

Incluseie  cavi,  et  nigra  nemus  abjete  cin- 
gunt.— 

Sylvano  fama  cst  veteres  sacrasse  pelasgos, 

Arvorum  pecorisqu  Deo,  lucumque  diem- 
que, 

Qui  pnmi  fines  r.iiquando  habuere  Lati¬ 
nos. — 

Encid,  lib.  viii.  1.  597. 

A  custom,  analogous  to  this,  pre¬ 
vails.  at  the  present  day  in  some 
parts  of  Italy :  particularly  among 
the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of 
Rhegio,  who  entertain  the  highest 
veneration  for  the  wood,  called  Sil¬ 
va 
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va  Piana,  about  three  leagues  from 
Parma. 

“  The  Rhaphaans  of  India  se¬ 
lected  spots,  shaded  by  the  banana 
and  the  tamarind,  for  their  kioumsj 
while  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
most  intricate  forest,  the  antient 
Druids  of  Gaui,  Britain,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
to  their  gods. — Virgil,  who  de¬ 
scribes  Elysium,  as  abounding  in 
the  most  luxuriant  gifts  of  nature, 
represents  it  as  one  of  the  highest 
enjoyments  of  the  happy  spirits  to 
repose  on  flowery  banks,  and  to 
wander  among  shady  groves  :  while 
the  Icelanders  believe,  that  on  the 
summit  of  the  Roula,  a  mountain, 
which  no  one  has  hitherto  ascend¬ 
ed,  there,  is  a  cavern,  which  opens 
to  a  paradise  in  perpetual  verdure, 
delightfully  shaded  by  trees,  and 
abounding  ip  large  hocks  of  sheep. 

<(  The  Sicilians  had,  at  one 
time,  a  great  veneration  for 
the  chesnut  tree,  which  grew  in 
the  region,  called  La-  Regione 
Sylvana  :  in  Otaheite,  the  weep¬ 
ing  -  willow  is  permitted  to  be 
planted  only  before  the  houses  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  :  in  Pennsylvania,  churches 
are  isolated  irf  woods,  and  pulpits 
erected  beneath  the  branches  of 
oaks;  while,  among  the  Dugores, 
there  are  sacred  groves,  ip  which 
tfvery  family  has  its  appropriate 
place  for  erecting  huts  and  offering 
sacrifices, — In  the  Romish  church, 
palms  are  esteemed  sacred  even  in 
the  present  times. 

“  The  temples  of  the  antient 
Greeks  were  mostly  situated  in 
groves  -y  and  the  Persians,  who 
esteemed  woods  and  forests  the 
most  proper  for  religious  sacri¬ 
fices,  ridiculed  their  more  accom¬ 
plished  neighbours,  for  building 
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temples  to  their  gods,  who  had  the 
whole  universe  for  their  residence. 

“  As  Antigua  is  without  rivers, 
so  is  Morocco  almost  destitute  of 
woods  :  hence  it  arises,  that  in  that 
state,  as  in  other  warm  climates, 
shade,  is  esteemed  t lie  most  powerful 
charm  in  every  landscapo. — The  in¬ 
conveniences,  arising  from  the  want 
of  it,  gave  occasion  to  Girolamo 
Fracastoro  to  write  his  curious  poem 
of  Syphilus.  The  shepherd  Syphi- 
lus  was  employed  in  watching  the 
herds  belonging  to  Alcithous,  king 
of  Atlantis. — One  season  the  rays 
of  summer  were  so  intense,  that  the 
angry  shepherd,  impatient  under 
their  influence,  with  many  impieties 
refused  to  offer  up  sacri flees  to 
Apollo,  and,  in  revenge,  erected  an 
altar  to  his  master,  Alcithous. — 
Stung  with  the  indignity,'  Apollo 
infected  the  air  with  such  noxious 
vapours,  that  the  shepherd  con¬ 
tracted  a  dangerous  and  nauseous 
disease,  which  affected  his  whole 
body. — His  various  attempts  to  con¬ 
quer  his  malady,  constitute  the 
principal  argument  of  the  poem. 

“It  was  on  account  of  its  shade, 
that  the  gardens  of  Arden,  the  pa¬ 
radise  of  the  Arabian  poets,  were 
so  enthusiastically  celebrated  ;  and 
Amytis,  daughter  of  Astyages,  and 
wife  of  Nebuchodnosor,  accustomed 
to  the  glens  and  woods.of  Media, 
sighed  for  their  shades  in  the  sandy 
soil  of  Babylon  :  hence  were  con¬ 
structed  those  hanging  gardens, 
which  were  the  boast  of  Babylonian, 
kings  and  the  wonder  of  historians. 
The  gardens  of  the  Moors  appear 
to  have  resembled  those  of  the 
East,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  ; 
their  walks  were  paved  with  mar¬ 
ble  ;  their  parterres  shaded  by 
orange-trees,  and  embellished  with 
baths :  the  whole  entirely  walled 

round. 
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round,  and  secluded  from  every 
eye. —  Such  is  that  of  Alcazar,  at 
Seville,  which,  as  a  specimen  of 
Moorish  gardening,  is  visited  by 
every  traveller  of  information  and 
taste. 

“  The  manners  and  pursuits  of 
the  pastoral  A  nibs  present  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the 
imagination.  The  toils  and  priva¬ 
tions  which  they  undergo,  in  wan¬ 
dering  from  one  province  to  anor 
ther,  in  quest  of  water  and  shade,  is 
amply  repaid  by  the  festivity  that 
ensues  upon  the  discovery  of  a  well 
or  fountain  in  a  shady  grove.  The 
manners  of  the  Arabians  assimi¬ 
lated,  in  a  striking  degree,  with 
those  of  the  Scythians — the  purity 
of  whpse  morals  has  been  so  much 
celebrated  by  Horace  and  by  Jus¬ 
tin.  Though  the  manners  and  mo¬ 
rals  of  these  wandering  nations  were 
so  strikingly  illustrative  of  each 
other,  the  similarity  did  not  arise' 
from  any  coincidence  in  regard  to 
climate  or  scenery  $  for,  while  the 
one  roved  from  wood  to  wood,  and 
from  fountain  to  fountain,  over 
pathless  and  scorching  deserts,  the 
others  were,  at  all  times,  in  the 
reach  of  shade,  and,  at  intervals, 
pitched  their  tents  in  scenery,  the 
like  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  pa¬ 
ralleled  in  all  the  globe. — -While  the 
Arab  sought  shade,  as  pne  of  the 
most  agreeable  luxuries  of  life,  the 
Scythian  and  the  Celt  imagined  the 
oak  to  be  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  ;  and 
the  philosophers  of  Siam,  who  num¬ 
bered  five  elements,  added  wood  to 
the  fourth. 

To  a  native  of  Jamaica  no 
luxury  is  superior  to,  that  of  walking 
among  the  odoriferous  groves  of 
Pimentos,  that  adorn  the  eminences, 
which  form  a  barrier  to  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  ocean  ; — and  the 
Circassians,  Iqng  and  loudly  cele^ 


brated  for  the  beauty  and  cheerful 
disposition  of  their  women,  quit 
their  towns  and  cities  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  erect  their  tents  among 
their  woods  and  valleys,  after  the 
maimer  of  the  neighbouring  Tar¬ 
tars.  To  an  Hindoo,  nothing  is 
more  grateful  than  to  walk  among 
the  cool  recesses  and  shady  vistas, 
formed  by  the  arms  of  the  Banian 
tree,  which  he  esteems  an  emblem 
of  the  Deity  himself.  The  Hindoo 
Bramins,  whose  placidity  of  dispo¬ 
sition  was,  in  some  measure,  the 
natural  result  of  a  total  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  reside,  for  the 
most  part,  in  their  gardens,  which 
they  cultivate  with  their  own  hands, 
and  occupy  their  time  in  reading, 
in  walking,  and  in  reclining  be¬ 
neath  the  spreading  boughs  of  their 
Banian  trees. 

“  The  use,  which  the  poets  have 
made  of  trees,  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  are  mond  and  important. — 
Homer  frequently  embellishes  his 
subjects  with  references  to  them, 
and  no  passage  in  the  Iliad  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  one,  where,  in 
imitation  of  Musaeus,  he  compares 
the  failing  of  leaves  and  shrubs  to 
the  fail  and  renovation  of  great  and 
antient  families. 

<<  Illustrations  of  this  sort  are 
frequent  in  the  sacred  writings. — 
*  1  am  exalted  like  a  cedar  in  Liba- 
nus,’  says  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes, 
‘  and  as  a  cypress  tree  upon  the 
mountain  of*  Hermon.  I  was  ex¬ 
alted  like  a  palm  tree  in^  Engeddi, 
and  as  a  rose  plant  in  Jericho  5  as  a 
fair  olive  in  a  pleasant  field,  and 
grew  up  as.a  plane  tree  by  the  water; 
as  a  turpentine  tree  I  stretched  out 
my  branches,  and  my  branches  are 
the  branches  of  honour  and  grace  ; 
as  a  vine  brought  1  forth  pleasant 
savour,  and  my  flowers  are  the 
fruits  of  honour  and  victory/ — in 
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the  Psalms,  in  a  fine  vein  of  alle¬ 
gory,  the  vine  tree  is  made  to  re¬ 
present  the  people  of  Israel :  *  Thou 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt  3 
thou  hact  cut  out  the  heathen,  and 
planted  it.  Thou  didst  cause  it  to 
take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the 
land.  The  hills  were  covered  with 
its  shadow,  and  the  boughs  thereof 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  Why 
hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges, 
so  that  all  do  pluck  her  ?  The  boar 
out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and 
the  wild  beast  doth  devour  it.  Re¬ 
turn,  we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of 
Hosts  j  look  down  from  heaven, 
and  behold  and  visit  this  vine,  and 
the  vineyard  thy  right  hand  hath 
planted.’ 

“  In  Ossian,  how  beautiful  is  the 
following  passage  of  Malvina’s  la¬ 
mentation  for  Oscar: — f  I  was  a 
lovely  tree  in  thy  presence,  Oscar, 
with  all  my  branches .  round  me; 
but  thy  dea^h  came,  like  a  blast 
rom  the  desert,  and  laid  my  green 
bead  low  ;  the  spring  returned  with 
ts  showers,  but  no  green  leaf  of 
mine  arose.’  Again,  where  old 
and  weary,  blind  and  almost  desti¬ 
tute  of  friends,  he  compares  him¬ 
self  to  a  tree,  that  is  withered  and 
decayed. — But  Ossian  is  a  tree 
that  is  withered  ;  its  branches  are 
blasted  and  bare  5  no  greenv  leaf 
covers  its  boughs  : — from  its  trunk 
no  young  shoot  is  seen  to  spring; 
the  breeze  'whistles  in  its  grey 
moss ;  the  blast  shakes  its  head  of 
age;  the  storm  will  soon  overturn, 
it,  and  strew  all  its  dry  branches 
with  thee,  oh  Dermid,  and  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the 
green  winding  vale  of  Cona.’ 

“  That  traveller  esteemed  himself 
happy,  who  first  carried  into  Pales¬ 
tine  the  rose  of  Jericho  from  the 
plains  of  Arabia ;  and  many  of  the 
Roman  nobility  were  gratified,  in  a 


high  degree,  with  having  trans¬ 
planted  exotic  plants  and  trees  into 
the  orchards  of  Italy.  Pompey  in¬ 
troduced  the  ebony,  on  the  day 
of  his  triumph  over  Mithrida.tes; 
Vespasian  transplanted  the  balm  of 
Syrian,  and  Lucullus  the  Pcntian 
cherry.  Auger  de  Busbeck  brought 
the  lilac  from  Constantinople ;  Her¬ 
cules  introduced  the  orange  into 
Spain  ;  Verton  the  mulberry  into 
England  : — and  so  great  is  the  love 
of  nations  for  particular  trees,  that 
a  traveller  never  fails  to  celebrate 
those,  by  which  his  native  province 
is  distinguished.  Thus,  the  native 
of  Hampshire  prides  himself  upon 
his  oaks  ;  the  Burgundian  boasts  of 
his  vines,  and  the  Herefordshire 
farmer  of  his  apples. — Normandy  is 
proud  of  her  pears ;  Provence  of 
her  olives;  and  Dauphine  of  her 
mulberries;  while  the  Maltese  are 
in  love  with  their  own  orange  trees. 
Norway  and  Sweden  celebrate  their 
pines. —  Syria  her  palms;  and  since 
they  have  few  other  trees,  of  which 
they  can  boast,  Lincoln  celebrates 
her  aiders,  and  Cambridge  her  wil¬ 
lows  !  The  Paphians  were  proud  of 
their  myrtles,  the  Lesbians  of  t  heir 
vines  :  Rhodes  loudly  proclaimed 
the  superior  charms  of  her  rose- 
trees  ;  Idumea  of  her  balsams  ; 
Media  of  her  citrons,  and  India  of 
her  ebony. — The  Druses  boast  of 
their  mulberries;  Gaza  of  her  dates 
and  pomegranates ;  Switzerland  of 
her  lime  trees  ;  Bairout  of  her  figs 
and  bananas  ;  Damascus  of  her 
plums;  Inchonnaugan  of  its  birch, 
and  Inchnolaig  of  its  yews.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  never  cease 
to  praise  the  beauty  of  their 
mancbenillas  ;  while  those  of  To- 
basco  aie  as  vain  of  their  cocoas. 
The  patives of  Madeira,  whose  spring 
and  autumn  reign  together,  take 
pride  in  their  cedars  and  citrons;  those 
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•f  Antigua  of  their  tamarinds,  while 
they  esteem  their  mammee  sappota 
'to  be  equal  to  any  oak  in  Europe, 
and  their  mangos  to  be  superior  to 
any  tree  in  America.  Equally  par¬ 
tial  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Plains 
of  Tahta  to  their  peculiar  species  of 
fan  palm  ;  and  those  of  K.ous  to 
their  odoriferous  orchards.  The 
Hispaniolans  with  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of -pride,  challenge  any  of  the 
trees  of  Europe  or  Asia  to  equal  the 
height  of  thei  r  cabbage  trees,  tower¬ 
ing  to  an  altitude  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  feet! — Even  the  people 
of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  have  imagi¬ 
nation  sufficient  to  conceive  their 
logwood  fo  be  superior  to  any  trees 
in  the  world  ;  while  the  Huron  sa¬ 
vages  inquire  of  Europeans,  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  any  thing  to  compare 
with  their  immense  cedar  trees. 

“  So  natural  is  this  love  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  the  an  dents  conceived 
even  their  gods  to  be  partial  to  one 
tree  more  than  any  other.  For  this 
reason  the  statues  of  Diana,  at  Ephe¬ 
sus,  were  made  of  cedar  and  ebony  j 
that  of  Apollo,  at  Sicyone,  of  box  ; 
while  in  the  temple  of  Mercury,  on 
Mount.  Cyllenes  his  image  was 
formed  of  citron,  a  tree  w  hich  he 
was  supposed  to  hold  in  high  esti¬ 
mation. 

“  England  may  well  take  pride 
in  her  oaks! — To  them  is  she  in¬ 
debted  for  her  existence  as  a  na¬ 
tion  ;  and,  were  we  an  idolatrous 
people,  I  should  be  almost  tempted 
'to  recommend,  (in  imitation  of  our 
Druidical  ancestors,  who  paid  di¬ 
vine  honours  to  the  misletoet,  that 
the  oak  be  received  in  the  number 
of  our  gods. — It  is  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance,  my  Lelius,  and  not  generally 
known,  that  most  of  those  oaks, 
which  are  called  spontaneous,  are 
planted  by  the  squirrel.  This  little 
•  animal  has  performed  the  most  es¬ 


sential  service  to  the  English  navy, 
— Walking,  one  day,  in  the  wofids 
belonging  ro  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
near  Troy -house,  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  Colonna’s  attention  was 
diverted  by  a  squirrel,  which  sat 
very  composedly  upon  the  ground. 
He  stopped  to  observe  his  motions. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  squirrel 
darted,  like  lightning,  to  the  top  of 
a  tree,  beneath  which  he  had  been 
sitting.  In  an  instant  he  was  down, 
with  an  acorn  in  his  mouth,  and 
began  to  burrow  in  the  earth  with 
his  hands.  After  digging  a  small 
hole  he  stooped  down,  and  deposited 
the  acorn :  then  covering  it,  he 
darted  up  the  tree  again.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  down  with  another, 
which  be  buried  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  This  he  continued  to  do,  as 
long  as  Colonna  thought  proper  to 
wafch  him.  The  industry  of  this 
little  animal  is  directed  to  the  pur- 
'pose  of  securing  him  against  want 
in  the  winter;  and,  as  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  that  his  memory  is  not  suffi- 
cienrly  retentive  to  enable  him  to 
remember  the  spots  in  which  he 
deposits  every  acorn,  the  indus¬ 
trious  little  fellow,  no  doubt,  loses  a 
few  every  year.  These  few  spring 
up,  and  are  destined  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  parent  tree! — Thus  is 
Britain,  in  some  measure,  indebted 
to  the  industry  and  bad  memory  of 
a  squirrel,  for  her.  pride,  her  glory, 
and  her  very  existence! 

Not  only  woods,  fountains,  and 
rivers,  but  mountains,  have  had  a 
sacred  character  attached  to  them.— 
Upon  their  summits  the  Jews,  the 
Persians,  the  Bithvnians,  the  infi¬ 
del  nations  around  Palestine,  and 
the  Druids  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Germany  were  accustomed  to  sacri*? 
fice :  and,  while  the  Celts  con¬ 
ceived,  that  the  spirits  of  their  he¬ 
roes  resided  among  the  clefts  of  the 
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rocks,  and  on  the  tops  and  sides  of 
the  mountains,  the  natives  of  Green¬ 
land  believed  them  to  be  the  imme¬ 
diate  residence  of  their  deities. 

((  The  Greeks  coincided,  in  a 
great  degree,  with  this  idea  5  and  it 
was  an  opinion  sanctioned  by  many 
of  their  poets  and  philosophers, 
among  whom  we  may  instance 
Plato,  Homer,  and  Strabo,  that, 
after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  resided,  for 
a  long  time,  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  whence  they  gradually 
descended  into,  the  vales  and  valleys 
below  :  grounding  their  preference, 
not  more  upon  their  comparative 
security  from  future  inundations* 
■than  upon  the  sacred  character  of 
tho^e  lofty  eminences.  Of  those 
mountains,  three  had  the  honour  of 
giving  general  names  to  the.  Muses; 
— and  Mount  Athos  still  retains 
such  an  imposing  aspect,  that  the 
Greeks  of  modern  . ages  have  erected 
upon  it  a  vast  number  of  churches, 
monasteries,  and  hermitages,  which 
are  frequented  by  devotees  of  both 
sexes  without  number.  Hence  it 
has  acquired  the  title  of  the  Holy 
Mountain ,  an  appellation  which  has 
been  also  given  to  the  Skirrid,  in 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  by  reli¬ 
gious  catholics  in  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land,  most  of  whom  entertain  an 
ardent  desire  of  having  a  few  moulds 
from  that  craggy  eminence  sprink¬ 
led  over  -Their  coffins:  while  great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  resort  to  the 
promontory  hear  Gaeta,  a  small 
piece  of  which  Italian  seamen  wear 
constantly  in  their  pockets  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  drowning. 

What  has  been  observed  of 
Mount  Athos,  is  equally  applicable 
fo  Mount  Tabor,  near  the  city  of 
Tiberias;  a  great  number  of  churches 
and  monasteries  having  been  built 
upon  it.  This  is  the  mountain,  on 


which  St.  Peter  said  to  Christ,  *  It 
is  good  for  us  to  be  here;  and  let 
us  make  three  tabernacles;  one  for 
thee ;  and  one  for  Moses  ,*  and  one 
for  Elias.’  The  view  from  this  fine 
summit  is  represented  to  be  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  various  and  magnificent* 
that  the  spectator  experiences  all 
those  sensations,  which  are,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  mixture  and  rapid  sue* 
cession  of  varied  and  gay,  gloomy 
and  majestic  objects.  What  a  con* 
trast  does  this  fine  eminence  exhi¬ 
bit  to  that  of  the  Norwegian  moun¬ 
tain  of  Filefield,  covered  with  eter* 
nal  snow ;  where  neither  a  house, 
nor  a  cottage,  nor  a  hut,  nor  a  tree  ; 
neither  a  shrub,  nor  a  flower,  nor 
a  human  being,  are  ever  to  be 
seen  ! 

e<  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
bury  their  dead  on  the  sides  of 
mountains  ;  Moses  received  the 
Law  on  the  top  of  Sinai ;  and  so 
holy  was  that  mountain  esteemed, 
that  no  one  but  himself  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  touch  it. 

(<  The  Messiah  frequently  took 
his  disciples  up  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  to  pray  ;  there  it  was  ho 
transfigured  before  them,  and  many 
of  the  incidents  recorded  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  took  place  in  the  garden  and  on 
the  Mountain  of  Olives. 

“  A  country,  destitute  of  moun¬ 
tains,  may  be  rich,  well  cultivated, 
elegant  and  beautiful,  but  it  can  in 
no  instance  be  grand,  sublime,  or 
transporting  ;  and  to  what  a  degree 
boldness  of  scenery  has  the  power 
of  elevating  the  fancy  may  be,  in 
some  measure,  conceived  from  an 
anecdote,  recorded  of  an  epic  and 
descriptive  poet.  When  Thomson 
heard  of  Glover’s  intention  of  writ¬ 
ing  an  epic  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  should  be  Leonidas  of  Sparta, 
*  Impossible!  said  be,  <  Glover  can 
never  be  idle  enough  to  attempt  an 
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-pic  !— He  never  saw  a  mountain  in 
his  life  1* 

Petrarch  had  long  wished  to 
climb  the  summit  of  Mount  Ve- 
noux,  a  mountain  presenting  a  wider 
range  of  prospect,  than  any  among 
the  Alps  or  Pyrenees.  With  much 
difficulty  he  ascended  Arrived  at 
its  summit,  the  scene  presented  to 
his  sight  was  unequalled  ! — -After 
taking  a  long  view  of  the  various 
objects,  which  lay  stretched  below, 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a  volume 
bf  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions  : 
and,  opening  the  leaves  at  random, 
the  first  period  that  caught  his  eye 
was  the  following  passage  : — f  Men 
travel  far  to  climb  high  mountains , 
fo  observe  the  majesty  of  the  ocean, 
to  trace  the  sources  of  rivers — but , 
they  neglect  themselves.'  Admira¬ 
ble  reasoning !  conveying  as  admi¬ 
rable  a  lesson  !  Instantly  applying 
the  passage  to  himself,  Petrarch 
dosed  the  book,  and  falling  into 
profound  meditation,-*-*  If,  thought 
tie,  ‘  I  have  undergone  so  much 
abour  in  climbing  tnis  mountain, 
that  my  body  might  be  the  nearer 
to  heaven,  what  ought  I  not  to  do, 
n  order  that  my  soul  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  those  Immortal  regions!’ 
bet  us,  my  Lelius,  while  climbing 
iny  of  our  British  Alps,  be  visited 
)v  similar  reflections,  and  be  ac- 
tuated  by  similar  resolutions! 

(f  Though  the  view  of  mountains 
serve  to  elevate  the  mind,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  those  regions  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  more  prone  to  rapine 
and  to  warlike  enterprise,  than  the 
nhabitants  of  vales.  This  arises 
rom  the  austerity  of  their  climate 
tnd  the  comparative  poverty  of  their 
oil  ;  but  this  remark,  though  true, 
,vhen  generally  applied,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  so  in  particular.  Tor  though, 
n  the  time  of  Cesar,  the  Helvetii, 
inhabiting  that  part,  of  Switzerland, 


lying  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
were  the  most  warlike  people  of 
Gaul  3  yet  they  were  not  more  so 
than  the  rarthians,  who  were  na¬ 
tives  of  unexplored  deserts.  The 
Assyrians  and  the  Chaldees,  both 
originally  descended  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Atouria,  with  the  Persians, 
inhabiting  a  country  abounding  in 
hills,  were  those  people  the  most 
remarkable  for  having  established 
extensive  empires ;  yet  we  must 
not  infer  from  thence,  that  their 
conquests  arose  from  that  severe 
energy,  which,  is  imbibed  from  the 
keen  air  of  mountainous  regions,* 
since  wre  find  people,  residing  in 
plains,  acquiring  empires  equally 
extensive.  The  Arabians,  for  in¬ 
stance,  so  remarkable  for  their  con¬ 
quests  during  the  middle  ages;  the 
Egyptians,  in  more  remote  times ; 
the  Tartars,  who  subjected  China  ; 
and  the  Romans,  who  conquered 
not  so  much  by  the  sword,  as  by 
the  arts :  for  it  w  as  the  severity  of 
their  discipline,  and  not  the  severity 
of  the  Apennines,  which  subdued 
the  world; 'of  all  their  numerous 
legions,  not  one-tenth,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  or  of  Trajan,  had  ever 
breathed  the  air  of  Italy. 

“  The  most  picturesque  parts  of 
Asian  Tartary  are  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Armenian  and 
Ararat  mountains,  on  which  the  ark 
is  said  to  have  rested.  This  cele¬ 
brated  eminence,,  on  the  top  of 
which  stand  several  ruins,  rises  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  in  the  midst 
of  a  long  extended  plain.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  covered  with  snow  from  its 
girdle  to  the  summit,  and  for  seve¬ 
ral  months  of  the  year  is  totally  en¬ 
veloped  by  clouds. 

“  What  scenes  in  Russia  are  com¬ 
parable  to  those  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Oural  and  Riphea/n 
mountains  ?  which  the  inhabitants, 
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in  all  the  simplicity  of  ignorance, 
believe  to  encompass  the  earth  ;  in 
the  same  manner,  as  the  Malabars 
imagine  the  sun  to  revolve  round 
the  largest  of  theirs.  Where  does 
the  Spaniard  behold  nobler  land¬ 
scapes,  than  at  the  feet  and  between 
the  sides  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  that 
back  the  Escurial  ;  ^among  the 
wilds  of  the  Asturias,  or  among  the 
vast  solitudes,  of  the  Sierra  Morena? 
With  what  feelings  of  awe  does  the 
Hungarian  approach  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  Mountains,  that  separate  him 
from  Gallicia !  and  with  what  joy 
and  admiration  does  an  African  tra¬ 
veller,  long  lost  among  deserts  and 
«ontinents  of  sand,  hail  the  first 
peak  that  greets  his  sight,  among 
the  mountains  of  the  moon  !  Can 
the  American  painter  rest  on  finer 
scenes  than  those,  which  are  exhi¬ 
bited  among  the  Glens  of  the  Lau¬ 
rel,  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Allegany  Mountains  ? 
And  where,  in  all  the  vast  conti¬ 
nent  of  the  western  world,  shall  the 
mind  acquire  a  wider  range  of  idea, 
more  comprehensive  notions  of  vast¬ 
ness  and  infinity,  than  on  the  tops 
of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes; 
or  on  those  uninhabitable  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  stretch  from  the 
river  of  the  west  to  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  northern  circle  ? 

“  What  a  sensible  gratification, 
and  -what  interesting  reflections 
were  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the 
celebrated  Cook,  when  standing 
upon  one  of  the  mountains,  that 
commanded  almost  the  whole  of 
the  beautiful  island  of  Eooa,  in  the 
southern  ocean.! — This  view  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  imagined.  ‘  While  I  was 
surveying  this  prospect,  (says  the 
benevolent  navigator),  I  could  not 
help  flattering  myself  with  the  pleas¬ 
ing  idea,  that  some  future  voyager 


may,  from  the  same  station,  behold 
these  meadows  stocked  with  cattle, 
brought  to  these  islands  by  the 
ships  of  England ;  and  that  the 
completion  of  this  single  benevolent 
purpose,  independent  of  all  other 
considerations,  would  sufficiently 
mark  to  posterity,  that  our  voyages 
had  not  been  useless  to  the  general 
interests  of  humanity.’ 

“  No  one  mounts  a  toweripg  emi¬ 
nence,  but  feels  his  soul  elevated  : 
the  whole  frame  acquires  unwonted 
elasticity,  and  the  spirits  flow,  as  it 
w'ere,  in  one  aspiring  stream  of  sa¬ 
tisfaction  and  delight :  for  what 
can  be  more  animating  than,  from 
one  spot,  to  behold  the  pomp  of 
man  and  the  pride  of  nature  lying 
at  our  feet  ?  Who  can  refrain  from 
being  charmed,  when  observing 
those  innumerable  intersections, 
which  divide  a  long  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  into  mountains  and  vales ;  and 
which,  in  their  turn,  subdivide  into 
fields,  glens,  and  dingles,  contain¬ 
ing  trees  of  every  height,  cottages 
of  the  humble,  and  mansions  of  the 
rich:  here,  groups  of  cattle;  there, 
shepherds  tending  their  flocks;  and, 
at  intervals,  viewing,  with  admira¬ 
tion,  a  broad,  expansive  river,  sweep¬ 
ing  its  course  along  an  extended 
vale ;  now  encircling  a  mountain, 
and  now  overflowing  a  valley;  here 
gliding  beneath  large  boughs  of 
trees,  and  there  rolling  over  rough 
ledges  of  rocks  :  in  one  place  con¬ 
cealing  itself  in  the  heart  of  a  fo¬ 
rest,  under  huge  massy  cliffs,  which 
impend  over  it;  and  in  another, 
washing  the  walls  of  some  ivied 
ruin,  bosomed  in  wood ! 

<c  How  beautiful  are  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  FitZ'James,  upon  gaining 
the  top  of  a  precipice,  whence  he 
threw  his  eyes  below,  and  beheld 
the  crags,  knolls,  and  mounds  of 
Ben- Venue,  the  bare  point  of  Be.n- 
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An,  and  the  creek,  promontory, 
:tnd  islands  of  Loch-Katrine  ! 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 
The  stranger,  raptur’d  and  amaz’d  ; 

And  *  what  a  scene  were  here,’  he  cried, 

4  For  princely  pomp  or  churchman’s  pride  ! 
On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower  j 
In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady’s  bower  $ 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gay  ; 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle  horn 
Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  morn  ! 
How  sweet  at  eve,  the  lover’s  lute 
Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and 
mute! 

And  when  the  midnight  moon  did  lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  hoiy  matin’s  distant  hum; 

While  the  deep  peal’s  commanding  tone 
Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell  and  all, 

Should  each  bewildered  stranger  call 
To  friendly  feast  and  lighted  hall. 

(<  Scenes,  similar  to  those,  which 
gave  rise  to  these  reflections,  whe¬ 
ther  observed  at  the  rising  or  the 
getting  of  the  sun,  never  fail  to  in¬ 
spire  us  with  feelings,  which  it 
were  grateful  to  indulge  and  culti¬ 
vate. — If  seen  in  the  morning,  they 
give  a  vigorous  tone  to  the  nerves, 
and  prepare  the  mind  to  a  willing 
and  active  discharge  of  its  various 
duties;  if  in  the  evening,  every 
object  being  mellowed  by  the  de¬ 
clining  rays  of  light,  the  soul  ac¬ 
quires  a  softened  dignity,  and  the 
i imagination  delights  in  pointing, 
'with  grateful  anticipation,  towards 
that  mysterious  world  to  which  the 
sun  appears  to  travel  in  all  its 
'glory! 

(<  If  towering  eminences  have  the 
power  to  charm  and  elevate  men, 
who  are  pursuing  the  milder  occu¬ 
pations  of  life,  with  what  rapture 
i  shall  they  inspire  the  hearts  of  those 
.  long  encompassed  with  danger,  who, 


from  the  top  of  high  mountains, 
behold  ‘  the  goal  to  which  their 
wishes  and  exertions  have  long  been 
anxiously  directed! — -Zenophon  af¬ 
fords  a  fine  instance  of  the  power 
of  this  union  of  association  and  ad¬ 
miration  over  the  mind  and  heart. 
The  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  after 
encountering  innumerable  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers,  in  the  heart  of  an 
enemy's  country,  at  length  halted 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain. 
Arrived  at  its  summit,  the  sea  un- 
expectedly  burst,  in  all  its  grandeur, 
on  their  astonished  sight!  The  joy 
was  universal ;  the.  soldiers  could 
not  refrain  from  tears ;  they  em¬ 
braced  their  generals  and  captains 
with  the  most  extravagant  delight; 
they  appeared  already  to  have 
reached  the  places  of  their  nativity, 
and,  in  imagination,  again  sat  be¬ 
neath  the  vines  that  shaded  their 
paternal  dwellings! 

On  the  other  band  the  soldiers 
of  Hannibal  shrunk  back  with  awe 
and  affright,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  that 
backed  the  town  of  Martigny.  The 
sight  of  those  enormous  rampires, 
whose  heads,  capped  with  eternal 
snow,  appeared  to  touch  the  hea¬ 
vens,  struck  a*  sensible  dejection  on 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  autumn  ;  the  trees 
were  yellow  with  the  falling  leaf; 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  snow  having 
blocked  up  many  of  the  passes,  the 
only  objects  which  reminded  them 
of  humanity,  were  a  few  miserable 
cottages,  perched  upon  the  points  of 
inaccessible  cliffs;  flocks  almost  pe¬ 
rished  with  cold  ;  and  men  of  hairy 
bodies  and  of  savage  visages  !— On 
the  ninth  day,  after  conquering  dif¬ 
ficulties  without  number,  the  army 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Alps, 
The  alarm,  which  had  been  circu¬ 
lating  among  the  troops  all  the  way, 
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now  became  so  evident,  that  Hanni¬ 
bal  thought  proper  to  take  notice  of 
it ;  and,  halting  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  mountains,  from  which  there 
was  a  fine  view  of  Italy,  he  pointed 
out  to  them  the  luxuriant  plains  of 
Piedmont,  which  appeared  like  a 
large  map  before  them.  He  mag¬ 
nified  the  beauty  of  those  regions, 
and  represented  to  them,  how  near 
they  were  of  putting  a  final  period 
to  their  difficulties,  since  one  or 
two  battles  would  inevitably  give 
them  possession  of  the  Roman  ca¬ 
pital.  This  speech,  filled  with  such 
promising  hopes,  and  the  effect  of 
which  was  so  much  enforced  by 
the  sight  of  Italian  landscapes,  in¬ 
spired  the  dejected  soldiers  with 
renewed  vigour  and  alacrity  5  they 
sat  forward,  and  soon  after  arrived 
in  the  plains,  near  the  city  of 
lurin. 

“  This  celebrated  march,  per¬ 
formed  at  such  an  unfavourable 
season  of  the  year,  in  a  country, 
rendered  by  nature  almost  inacces¬ 
sible,  has  been  the  admiration  of 
every  succeeding  age  $  and  many  a 
fruitless  attempt,  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  its  actual  route.  General 
Melville  has  at  length  settled  the 
question.  With  Polybius  in  his 
hand,  he  traced  it  f  from  the  point 
where  Hannibal  is  supposed  to  have 
crossed  the  Rho^e,  up  the  left 
bank  of  that  river,  across  Dauphine 
to  the  entrance  of  the  mountains  at 
Les  Echelles,  along  the  vale  to 
Chamberry,  up  the  banks  of  the 
Isere,  by  Confians  and  Mouster, 
over  the  gorge  of  the  Alps,  called 
the  Little  St,  Bernard,  and  down 
their  eastern  slopes  by  Aosti  and 
'Ivrea,  to  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Turin.’ 

“  On  the  6'th  of  May,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred,  Napoleon,  then 
first  consul  of  France  fgaudens  viam 


fecissc  ruina,)  set  off  from  Paris  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy.  On  the  thirteenth,  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lau¬ 
sanne.  Having  reviewed  his  troops, 
he  pursued  his  journey  along  the 
north  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  passing  through  Vevey,  Ville- 
neuve,  and  Aigle,  arrived  at  Marti- 
nach,  situated  near  a  fine  sweep  of 
the  Rhone,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Durance.  From  this  place  the 
modern  Hannibal,  (not  more  re¬ 
sembling  that  warrior  in  military 
talent  than  in  perfidy,)  passed 
through  Burg,  and  St.  Brenchier; 
and  after  great  toil,  difficulty  and 
danger,  arrived  with  his  whole  army 
at  the  top  of  the  great  St.  Bernard. 
The  road  up  this  mountain  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  and  the  scenes, 
which  it  presents,  are  as  magnifi¬ 
cent  as  any  in  Switzerland.  Rocks, 
gulphs,  avalanches,  or  precipices, 
presented  themselves  at  every  step. 
Not  a  soldier  but  was  alternately- 
petrified  with  horror,  or  captivated 
with  delight.  At  one  time  feeling 
himself  a  coward,  at  another,  ani  ¬ 
mated  with  the  inspirations  of  a 
hero  !  Arrived  at  the  summit  of 
that  tremendous  mountain,  and  an¬ 
ticipating  nothing  but  a  multitude 
of  dangers  and  accidents  in  descend¬ 
ing  from  those  regions  of  perpetual  , 
snow,  on  a  sudden  turning  of  the  j 
road,  they  beheld  tables,  covered, 
as  if  by  magic,  with  every  kind  of 
necessary  refreshment ! — The  monks 
of  St.  Bernard  had  prepared  the 
banquet.  Bending  with  humility 
and  grace,  those  holy  fathers  be¬ 
sought  the  army  to  partake  the 
comforts  of  their  humble  fare.  The 
army  feasted,  returned  tumultuous 
thanks  to"  the  Monks,  and  passed 
on.  A  few  days  after  ,  this  event, 
the  battle  of  Marengo  decided  the 
fate  of  Italy, 
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“  To  the  eye  and  heart  of  the 
.ambitious,  how  many  subiects  of 
inducement  and  delight  do  moun¬ 
tains  present !  Who  would  not  be 
proud  to  climb  the  summits  of  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Andes? 
Is  there  a  Sicilian,  who  does  not 
boast  of  Etna  ?  Is  there  a  Scot,  who 
does  not  take  pride  in  celebrating 
Ben  Lomond  ?  and  is  there  an  Ita¬ 
lian,  that  is  not  vain  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines?  Who,  that  is  alive  to  nature 
and  the  muse,  would  not  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  wander  up  the  sides  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  cone  of  TenerifFe, 
or  those  beautiful  mountains,  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  confines  of  three  na¬ 
tions,  so  often  and  so  justly  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  poets  of  antient 
Greece  ?  and  shall  our  friend  Co- 
lonna  be  censured  for  confessing, 
that  the  proudest  moments  of  his 
sxistence  have  been  those  in  which 
he  has  reached  the  summits  of  the 
W rekin,  the  Ferywn,  and  the  cone 
of  Langollen  ?  or  when  he  has  be¬ 
held  from  the  tops  of  Carnedds 
David,  and  Llewellyn,  a  long  chain 
of  mountains,  stretching  from  the 
lorth  to  the  south,  from  Penmaen- 
nawr  to  Cader  Idris  ?  Snowdon 
•ising  in  the  centre,  his  head  capt 
.vith  snow,  and  towering  above  the 
douds,  while  his  immense  sides, 
black  with  rugged  and  impending 
ocks,  stretched  in  long  length  be- 
ow  ! 

“  During  his  conti nuance  on 
Den-y-Voel,  Mr.  Cox,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Swiss  traveller,  felt  that  ex- 
reme  satisfaction,  which  is  ever 
xperienced  when  elevated  on  the 
tighest  point  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
ry.  f  The  air,’  as  that  gentleman 
ustly  observes  from  Rousseau,  f  is 
nore  pure,  the  body  more  active, 
nd  the  mind  more  serene.  Lifted 
p  above  the  dwellings  of  man,  we 


discard  all  grovelling  and  earthly 
passions ;  the  thoughts  assume  a 
character  of  sublimity,  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  grandeur  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  objects:  and  as  the  body  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  the  ethereal  re¬ 
gions,  the  soul  imbibes  a  portion  of 
their  unalterable  purity.’  In  a  note 
to  this  passage  Rousseau  expresses 
his  surprise,  that  a  bath  of  the  re¬ 
viving  air  of  the  mountains  is  not 
more  frequently  prescribed  by  the 
physician,  as  well  as  by  the  mo¬ 
ralist. 

“  Emotions  of  religion  are  always 
the  most  predominant  in  such  ele¬ 
vated  regions.  Mr.  Adams,  when 
employed  as  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  from  the  States  of  America  to 
the  court  of  Berlin,  visited  the  vast 
mountains  that  separate  Silesia  from 
Bohemia.  Upon  the  Schneegniten 
he  beheld  the  celebrated  pits,  where 
the  snow  remains  unmelted  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year :  upon  the 
Risenkoppe,  the  highest  pinnacle  in 
Germany,  he  beheld  all  Silesia,  all 
Saxony,  and  Bohemia,  stretched  like 
a  map  before  him.  f  Here,’  says 
he,  *  my  first  thought  was  turned 
to  the  Supreme  Creator,  who  gave 
existence  to  that  immensity  of  ob¬ 
jects,  expanded  before  my  view. 
The  transition  from  this  idea  to  that 
of  my  own  relation,  as  an  immortal 
soul  with  the  Author  of  nature,  was 
natural  and  immediate;  from  this  to 
the  recollection  of  my  country,  my 
parents,  and  my  friends.’ 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve,  what  pride  a  mountaineer 
takes  in  his  country.  Mr.  Coxe, 
travelling  near  Munster,  was  re¬ 
quested  by  a  peasant  to  inform  him 
what  he  thought  of  his  country  ; 
and  pointing  to  the  mountains  with 
rapture,  hs  exclaimed,  ‘  behold  our 
walls  and  bulwarks,  even  Constan- 
k  tinople 
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tinople  is  not  90  strongly  fortified.’ 
And  Colonna  never  reflects,  bqt 
with  pleasure,  pn  the  self-evident 
satifaction  with  which  a  farmer,  re¬ 
siding  in  one  of  the  most  inaccessi¬ 
ble  cliffs,  near  Ffestiniog,  replied  to 
liis  assertion,  that  England  was  the 
iinest  and  best  country  in  the  world, 
a  ah!  but  yon  have  no  mountains, 
sir;  you’ve  got  no  mountains  I’ — * 
The  Sicilian  peasants,  in  the  same 
manner,  have  such  an  affection  for 
Etna,  that  they  believe  Sicily  would 
not  be  habitable  without  it.  f  It 
keeps  us  warm  in  winter,’  say  they, 
*  and  furnishes  us  with  ice  in  sum¬ 
mer.’ 

1  If  we  except  mountains,  no¬ 
thing  has  so  imposing  an  effect  upon 
the  imagination,  as  high,  impending 
and  precipitate  rocks ;  those  objects, 
which,  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  formed  by  some 
vast  convulsion  of  the  earth  ;  and  I 
iemember,  my  Lelius,  few  scenes, 
Which  have  given  me  greater  seve¬ 
rity  of  delight,  than  those  vast  crags, 
which  rear  themselves  in.  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  shapes,  near  Ogwen’s  Lake ; 
at  the  falls  of  the  Conway;  at  St. 
Gowen’s  Chapel  in  Pembrokeshire, 
and  the  singular  masses  at  Worm’s 
Head,  in  the  district  of  Gower. 
The  first  of  these  scenes  is  the  more 
endeared  to  my  fancy,  from  the 
following  Ode  having  been  written 
by  La  Rochefort,  among  its  rude 
and  sterile  precipices. 

7  ODE. 

I. 

To  th'  Oalc,  that  near  my  cottage  grew, 

I  gave  a  lingering,  sad  adieu ; 

1  left  my  Zenophelia  true 

To  love’s  line  power — 

I  felt  the  tear  my  cheek  bedew 

In  that  sad  hour.— 

II. 

Upon  the  mountain’*  side  I  stood, 

Capt  with  Rothsay's  arching  wood ; 


And,  as  1  view’d  the  mimic  flood, 

So  smooth  and  still, 

I  listen’d— -gaz/d  in  pensive  mood— • 

Then  climb’d  the  hi  Ik 

III. 

4  Adieu,  thou  wood -embosom’d  spire* 

*  No  longer  shall  my  rustic  lyre 
4  In  Lenaer,  simple  notes  respire 

4  Thy  tombs  among  | 

4  No  longer  will  it  sooth  thy  choir, 

4  With  funeral  song’, 

IV. 

4  The  world  before  me  I  must  rove 
4  Through  vice’s  glittering,  vain  alcove  J 
4  Alas !  as  ’mid  the  world  I  move, 

4  Shall  I  have  time 
4  To  tremble  at  the  name  of  love, 

4  And  speak  in  rhyme  ?’ 

V. 

Five  years  ar.e  past,  since  this  I  sigh’d. 
Since  to  the  world  without  a  guide, 

My  fortunes  I  oppos’d  to  pride  ;  — 

Oh!  time  mispent !  — > 

My  pains  are  lost — nr.y  talents  tried — - 
With  punishment ! 

VI. 

Now  to  my  hamlet  I’ll  retire, 

Cur’d  of  every  vain  desire  j 
And  burning  with  the  sacred  fire, 

That  charm’d  my  youth  j 
To  love  I’ll  dedicate  my  lyre, 

And  heaven-born  truth. 

“  When  rocks  are  scattered  among 
woods,  covered  with  ivy,  and  peo¬ 
pled  with  animals,  :s  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  pass  at  Undercliff,  nothing 
can  be  more  embellishing  to  sce¬ 
nery,  and  nothing  fascinates  the 
imagination  in  a  more  vivid  and 
impressive  manner.  Of  all  the 
rocks,  which  this  island  can  boast, 
few  can  compare  with  those  that 
alternately  form  the  sides,  the  front 
screens,  and  the  back  grounds  of 
the  Wye.  f  There,’  says  Mr.  Gil¬ 
pin,  who  has  described  the  general 
character  of  this  unequalled  river 
with  the  skill  and  judgment  of  a 
painter,  and  with  all  the  taste  and 
genius  of  a  poet,  ‘  the  rocks  arc 
continually  starting  through  the 
woods,  and  are  generally  simple  and 
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srrand  ;  rarelv  formal  or  fantastic. 
Sometimes  the/  project  in  those 
beautiful  square  masses,  yet  broken 
and  shattered  in  every  line,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  most  majestic 
species  of  rock.  Sometimes  they 
slant  obliquely  from  the  eye  in 
shelving  diagonal  strata  ;  and  some¬ 
times  they  appear  in  large  masses 
of  smooth  stone,  detached  lrom  each 
other  and  half  buried  in  the  soil.* 
These  masses  of  smooth  rock  ate 
those  objects  of  nature,  w  hich  most 
resemble  the  architecture  of  man. 
Sometimes  they  rear  themselves 
into  vast  -  natural  amphitheatres  ; 
at  other  times  into  rampjres,  with 
all  the  regularity  of  immense  walls; 
and  with  no  herbage,  no  hanging 
brasses  of  shrubs,  no  ivy  adorning 
their  crevices,  they  surprise,  with¬ 
out  delighting  us.  For,  as  the  satne 
elegant  writer  truly  observes,  no  ob¬ 
ject  receives  so  much  beauty  from 
contrast  as  the  rock.  ‘  Some  ob¬ 
jects,’  says  he,  f  are  beauti/ul  in 
themselves;  the  eye  is  pleased  with 
the  tuftings  of  a  tree  ,  it  is  amused 
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with  pursuing  the  eddying  of  a 
stream;  or  it  rests  with  delight  on 
the  broken  arches  of  a  gothic  ruin. 
Such  objects,  independent  of  com¬ 
position,  are  beautiful  in  them¬ 
selves.— But  the  rock,  bleak,, naked 
and  unadorned,  seems  scarcely  to 
deserve  a  place  among  them.  Tint 
it  with  mosses  and  lichens  of  va¬ 
rious  hues,  and  you  give  it  a  degree 
of  beauty;  adorn  it  with  shrubs 
and  hanging  herbage,  and  you  make 
it  still  more  picturesque;  connect 
it  with  wood,  water,  and  broken 
ground,  and  you  make  it  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting.  Its  co¬ 
lour  and  its  form  are  so  accommo¬ 
dating,  that  it  generally  blends  into 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  appen¬ 
dages  of  landscape.’' 

— — 1  wher;  high  rocks,  o’er  ocean’s 
dashing  floods, 

Wave  high  in  air,  their  panoply  of  woods. 
Admiring  taste  delighis  to  stray  beneath 
Wien  eye  uplifted,  and  forgets  to  breath  j 
Or,  as  aloit  his  daring  footsteps  climb. 
Crests  their  high  summits  with  his  arm 
sublime. 

Darw'my  c.  3.  1.  1223, 
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'**  T3  UT  to  confine  ourselves  to 
JL$  British  poets. — Chaucer,  ac¬ 
tive,  ardent,  and  gay,  a  lover  of 
wine,  fond  of  society,  and  well 
qualified  to  charm  by  the  elasticity 
of  his  spirits,  the  agreeableness  of 
his  manners,  and  the  native  good¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  was  a  lover  of  that 
kind  of  cheerful  scenery,  which 
amuses  us  in  the  fields,  or  delights 
us  in  the  garden.  Tile  rising  sun, 
the  song  of  the  sky-lark,  a  clear  day, 
1813. 


an  ex  tended ‘landscape,  had  peculiar 
charms  for  him.  Plis  descriptions, 
therefore,  are  animated  and  gay, 
full  of  richness,  and  evidently  the 
result  of  having  studied  for  him¬ 
self. — Spencer,  the  wild,  the  fasci¬ 
nating  Spencer,  delineates,  with  force 
and  simplicity,  the  romantic  and 
enchanting. — Milton  was  a  lover  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  as  he  was  of 
the  sublime  in  poetry:  and  though 
his  irPcnseroso  abounds  in  those 
'  It  images. 
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images,  which  excite  the  most  som¬ 
bre  reflections,  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  delineations  are  of  an  ani¬ 
mated  cast.  In  his  minor  poems, 
which  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  his  natural  taste,  un  ¬ 
connected  with  epic  gravity,  we  find 
him  almost  universally  sketching 
with  a  light,  an  animated  and  ele¬ 
gant  pencil.  What  can  be  more 
cheerful  than  his  Song  on  May 
Morning,  or  his  beautiful  Latin 
Poem  on  the  Coming  of  Spring  ? 
And  can  any  thing  be  more  rich 
and  fascinating  than  the  scenery  of 
Comus,  or  more  profusely  abound¬ 
ing  in  all,  that  renders  rural  ima¬ 
gery  delightful,  than  his  exquisite 
lyric  of  L’ Allegro  ?  And  beyond 
all  this,  what  shall  we  compare  with 
his  Garden  of  Eden  ? — Nothing  in 
the  Odyssey  3  nothing  in  the  de¬ 
scriptions  we  have  received,  of  the 
Groves  of  Antioch,  or  the  Valley  of 
Tempe :  neither  the  Gardens  of 
Armida,  or  the  Hesperides 3  the 
Paradise  of  Ariosto  3 — Claudian’s 
Garden  of  Venus  3  the  Elysium  of 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  or  the  Cyprus  of 
•Marino  3  —  neither  the  Enchanted 
Garden  of  Boyardo,  the  Island  of 
Camoens,  or  Rousseau’s  Verger  de 
Clarens,  have  any  thing  to  compare 
with  it. 

“  But  however  well  a  scene  may 
be  described,  every  landscape,  so 
exhibited,  does  not  necessarily  be¬ 
come  a  subject  for  the  palette  of 
the  painter.  Some  descriptions  em¬ 
brace  objects  too  minute,  some  are 
too  humble  and  familiar,  others  too 
general,  and  some  there  are  too 
faithful  to  be  engaging.  This  poet 
delights  in  describing  th e  familiar, 
that  the  beautiful ;  some  in  deli¬ 
neating  the  picturesque,  and  others 
in  sketching  the  sublime. — These 
may  be  styled  the  four  orders  of 
landscape.  In  the  first  we  may 


class  Cowper  j  in  the  second*  Pope  y 
in  the  third, Thomson  3  in  the  fourth, 
Ossian.  The  descriptions  of  Cow¬ 
per  are  principally  from  humble 
and  domestic  life,  including  ob¬ 
jects,  seen  every  day'  and  in  every 
country.  The  gipsey  group  is  al¬ 
most  the  only  picturesque  sketch, 
he  affords.  Highly  as  this  has  been 
extolled,  how  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  had  the  subject  become  in  the 
hands  of  a  l)yer,  a  Thomson,  or  a 
Beattie  \  Pope  excels  in  painting  the 
beautiful,  and  yet  is  he  so  general, 
that  his  vales,  slopes,  plains,  and 
woods,  flit  before  the  imagination 
in  graceful  abundance,  leaving  on 
the  memory  few  traces  of  existence. 
Thomson,  also,  deals  considerably 
in  generals,  and  seems  mostly  to 
have  viewed  nature  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  hill,  and  to  have  drawn  his 
images  from  the  vale  below.  His 
pictures  are  principally  adapted  to 
the  latitude  of  Richmond.  Some, 
however,  are  enchantingly  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  others  sublime  to  the 
last  degree :  they  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  eye  in  strong  and  well- 
defined  characters  j  the  keeping  is 
well  preserved,  the  outlines  arc 
boldly  marked. 

“  Dyer  tinted  like  Ruysdale,  and 
Ossian  with  all  the  force  and  ma¬ 
jesty  of  Salvator  Rosa.  In  describ¬ 
ing  wild  tracks,  pathless  solitudes, 
dreary  and  cragged  wildernesses, with 
all  the  horrors  of  savage  deserts, 
partially  peopled  with  a  hardy,  a 
virtuous,  and  not  inelegant  race  of 
men,  Ossian  is  unequalled.  In 
night  scenery  he  is  above  all  imita¬ 
tion  for  truth,  solemnity  and  pathos  j 
and  no  one  more  contrasts  the  va¬ 
ried  aspects  of  nature  with  the 
mingled  emotions  . of  the  heart. — 
What  can  be  more  admirable  than 
his  address  to  the  evening  star,  in 
the  songs  of  Selma }  to  the  moon 
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in  Barthula  ;  or  that  fine  address  to 
the  sun  in  his  poem  of  Carthon  ? 
passages  almost  worthy  the  sacred 
pen  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

“  The  uniformity,  that  has  been 
observed  in  the  imagery  of  Ossian, 
is  not  the  uniformity  of  dulness. 
Local  description  only  aids  the  me¬ 
mory  ;  for  a  scene  must  be  actually 
observed  by  the  eye,  before  the 
mind  can  form  a  just  and  adequate 
idea  of  it.  No  epicure  can  judge  of 
a  ragout  by  the  palate  of  another- — 
a  musician  must  hear  the  concert, 
he  presumes  to  criticise;  and  the 
reader  will  gain  but  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  idea  of  the  finest  landscape  in 
the  universe,  by  reading  dr  hearing 
it  described ;  for  we  can  neither 
taste,  nor  hear,  nor  smell,  nor  feel, 
nor  see  by  proxy.  Thus,  when 
Ossian  describes  vales,  rocks,  moun¬ 
tains  and  glens,  the  words  he  uses 
are  the  same,  and  the  images,  they 
respectively  suggest,  would  appear 
to  be  the  same,  but  the  scenes  them¬ 
selves  are  dressed  in  an  intinite  va¬ 
riety  of  drapery.  It  is  cot  that 
nature  is  poor,  but  that  language  is 
indigent.  A  superficial  reader, 
possessing  no  play  of  fancy,  when 
the  sun  is  represented  as  going 
down,  and  the  moon  as  rising;  when 
a  cataract  is  said  to  roar,  and  the 
ocean  to  roll,  can  only  figure  to 
himself  the  actual  representations 
of  those  objects,  without  any  com¬ 
binations.  A  man  of  an  enlarged  and 
elegant  mind,  however,  iramedntely 
paints  to  himself  the  lovely  tints 
that  captivate  his  fancy  in  the  rising 
and  setting  of  those  glorious  lumi¬ 
naries;  he  already  sees  the  tremen¬ 
dous  rock,  whence  the  cataract 
thunders  down,  and  thrills  with 
agreeable  horror  at  the  distant  head¬ 
ings  of  an  angry  ocean 

“•  Posse mg  a  mind,  that  fancy 
never  taught  to  soar,  the  one  per¬ 


ceives  no  graces  in  a  tint;  a  broad 
and  unfinished  outline  only  spreads 
upon  his  canvas ;  while,  by  the 
creative  impulses  of  genius,  the  out¬ 
line  is  marked  by  many  a  match¬ 
less  shade,  and  the  foreground  oc¬ 
cupied  by  many  a  bold  or  interest¬ 
ing  group. 

Gifted  with  an  elegant  and  ac¬ 
complished  mind,  the  poet  walks  at 
large,  amid  the  gay  creations  of  the 
material  world,  imbibing  images,  at 
every  step,  to  form  his  subjects  and 
illustrate  his  positions:  for  there  is 
an  analogy  between  external  ap¬ 
pearances  of  nature,  and  particular 
affections  of  the  soul,  strikingly  ex¬ 
emplificative  of  that  general  har¬ 
mony,  which  subsists  in  all  the  uni¬ 
verse.  From  this  analogy  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  considered 
symbols  of  majesty,  and  the  «.  ak  an 
emblem  of  strength  ;  the  o  ive,  of 
peace ;  and  the  willow,  of  sorrow 
One  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  pur¬ 
suing  this  analogy,  represents  the 
Jews,  hanging  their  harps  upon  the 
willows  of  Babylon,  bewailing  their 
exile  from  their  native  country. 
The  yellow- green,  which  is  the  co¬ 
lour  natures  assumes  at  the  falling 
of  the  leaf,  was  worn  in  chivalry* 
as  an  emblem  of  despair.— -Bed  is 
considered  as  indicative  of  anger  5 
green,  of  tranquillity  ;  and  brown, 
of  melancholy.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  the  yew  and  the  cypress  have 
long  been  acknowledged  as  em¬ 
blems  of  mourning ;  the  violet,  of 
modesty;  the  lily  of  the  valley,  of 
innocence ;  the  rose,  ot  beauty ; 
the  aloe,  of  constancy;  and  the 
palm  of  laurel,  of  honour  and  victory. 

By  analogy,  we  associate  good 
fortune  v.  ;a  a  fine  morning  ;  igno- 
norar.ee  with  darkness  ;  youth 
with  spring;  manhood  with  sum¬ 
mer;  autumn  with  that  season  of 
fife,  when.  as  Milton  observes  in  a 
R  2  ’  foe 
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line  vein  of  melancholy,  we  are  fal¬ 
len  into  c  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.’ 
* — Winter  we  associate  with  age. 
Wre  assimilate  summer  and  winter, 
too,  with  good  and  ill  fortune ;  an 
instance  of  which  occurs  in  Cym- 
beline,  a  play,  which  will  live,  till 
r  time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  death,’ 
though  it  has  been  so  wantonly  de¬ 
preciated  by  Johnson.  Even  the 
art  of  war  has  some  analogies  with 
natural  objects ;  hence  is  it  no  un- 
Irequent  practice,  among  generals, 
to  encamp  their  forces  in  a  form, 
which  they  descriptively  call  the 
‘  rose-bud  )  the  works  flanking  and 
covering  each  other  like  the  lips  of 
roses. 

“  Availing  ourselves  of  these  ana¬ 
logical  licenses,  we  compare  a  dingle 
to  a  smiling  infant,  a  glen  to  a 
beautiful  girl,  a  valley  to  a  capti¬ 
vating  virgin,  and  when  the  valley 
opens  into  a  vale,  it  may,  not  in¬ 
elegantly,  be  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  well-formed,  finished  ma¬ 
tron.  In  speaking  of  the  sun,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  flow¬ 
ers  of  rhetoric,  so  exotic,  we  might 
almost  be  excused  for  saying,  that  it 
rises  from  behind  rodks  of  coral, 
glides  in  a  universe  of  sapphire  over 
holds  of  emerald,  mounts  its  meri¬ 
dian  among  seas  of  crystal,  and, 
tinging  every  cloud  with  indigo, 
sinks  to  slumber  among  beds  of 
amethyst. 

-d 

“  After  the  same  manner,  'the 
three  first  periods  of  society  were 
allegorically  distinguished  by  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  of  nature',  by  compa¬ 
rative  amenity  of  climate  and  fecun¬ 
dity  of  soil.  Thus  (he  iron  a^e  was 
deformed  by  clouds  and  storms ; 
the  bowels  of  the  eaith  were  search¬ 
ed  for  minerals,  while  its  surface 
was  utterly  neglected,  unfilled  by 
the  husbandman,  and  ungrazed  by 
the  shepherd.  Every  morning  was 


gloomy,  and  every  night  tempest 
tuons. — In  the  silver  age,  the  year 
was  divided  into  seasons  $  then  were 
first  experienced  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  winter. 
In  the  golden  age,  the  seasons  were 
distinguished  by  perpetual  tempera¬ 
ture  j  the  earth  was  profusely  fer¬ 
tile,  and  flowers,  vines,  olives,  and 
every  luxury  of  nature,  had  conse¬ 
quent  effects  Upon  the  minds,  man¬ 
ners,  and  morals  of  mankind.  In 
nature,  all  was  blooming  and  cap¬ 
tivating  ,•  among  men  all  was  vir¬ 
tue,  security,  and  happiness.  Every 
one,  having  nature  for  his  guide* 
love  and  friendship  were  inheri¬ 
tances,  ahd  law  and  property  were 
alike  unheard  of  and  unknown. 

“  Sometimes,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  the  poets  draw  simili¬ 
tudes  from  the  common  appear¬ 
ances  and  phenomena  of  the  hea¬ 
vens.  Dry  den  has  a  fine  metaphor 
in  his  play  of  All  for  Love,  where 
Anthony  compares  himself  to  a  me¬ 
teor  ;  an  idea,  more  than  once 
adopted  by  Rowe  and  Congreve. 
Haller  compares  reason  to  the  moon, 
and  revelation  to  the  sun.  Horace 
affords  innumerable  instances. — In 
Homer,  and  in  Milton,  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  in  Tasso,  (who  has 
scarcely  a  simile,  in  his  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  that  is  not  drawn  from 
the  country),  references  to  the  ani¬ 
mal,  the  feathered  and  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  world  are  perpetual.  Those  in¬ 
stances  in  the  Eneid,  where  Virgil 
compares  Orpheus  to  a  Nightingale  j 
the  Love  of  Dido  to  the  anguish  of 
a  wounded  Stag,  and  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  Tarchon  and  Venulus  to 
the  combat  of  an  Eagle  and  a  Ser¬ 
pent,  are  admirable.  The  last  is, 
assuredly,  the  finest  simile  in  all 
Virgil.  In  common  conversation, 
too,  how  often  do  w'e  indulge  our¬ 
selves  in  such  expressions  as,  *  h® 
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is  as  strong  as  an  oak j’  *  she  is  as 
mild  as  a  dove;’  and  when  is  the 
lover  weary  of  comparing  his  mis¬ 
tress  to  violets,  to  lilies,  and  to 
roses  ?  /’ " 

<<r  No  illustration,  however,  do  I 
remember,  that  so  justly  bears  upon 
our  subject,  as  that,  where  Addison 
contrasts  the  Iliad  and  the  Eneid  by 
the  different  aspects  of  grand  and 
beautiful  scenery. — c  The  reading  of 
the  Iliad,’  says  he,  *  is  like  travel¬ 
ling  through  a  country  uninhabited, 
where  the  fancy  is  entertained  with 
a  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast 
deserts,  wide  and  uncultivated  ^mar¬ 
ches,  huge  forests,  mishapen  rocks 
and  precipices.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Eneid  is  like  a  well-ordered 
garden,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  part  unadorned,  or  to  cast 
our  eyes  upon  a  single  spot,  that 
does  not  produce  some  beautiful 
plant  or  flower.’  In  another  place, 
when  comparing  those  poets,  who 
are  indebted  principally  to  their  own 
resources  and  genius,  with  those  who 
have  been  formed  by  rules,  and 
whose  natural  parts  are  chastised  by 
critical  precepts,  Mr.  Addison  ele¬ 
gantly  says,  (  the  genius  in  both 
classes  of  authors  may  be  equally 
great,  but  shews  itself  after  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner.  In  the  first,  it  is  like 
$  rich  soil  in  a  happy  climate,  that 


produces  a  whole  wilderness  of 
plants,  rising  in  a  thousand  beauti¬ 
ful  landscapes,  without  any  certain 
order  or  regularity.  In  the  other, 
it  is  the  same  rich  soil,  under  the 
same  happy  climate,  that  has  been 
laid  out  in  walks  and  parterres,  and 
cut  into  shape  and  beauty  by  the 
skill  of  the  gardener/ 

Scenery  not  only  inspires  the 
poet  but  his  reader  also  :  for  when 
do  we  enjoy  his.  pictures  and  relish 
his  sentiments  with  such  charmed 
perception,  as  when  seated  beneath 
a  bower,  under  a  tree,  or  beside  a 
rivulet  ?  In  such  and  in  other  scenes, 
even  bad  poetry  and  worse  music 
are  not  unattended  with  a  sensible 
pleasure.  ‘  The  flute  of  a  shep¬ 
herd,’  as  Dr.  Beattie  justly  remarks, 
‘  heard  at  a  distance  in  a  fine  sum¬ 
mer’s  day,  amidst  a  romantic  scene 
of  groves,  hills,  and  waters  will  give 
rapture  to  the  ear  of  the  wanderer, 
though  the  tune,  the  instrument, 
and  the  musician  be  such,  as  he 
could  not  endure  in  any  other 
place.’  Often  has  Colonna  expe¬ 
rienced  the  truth  of  these  observa¬ 
tions,  and  he  never  reflects  but  with 
pleasure  on  the  satisfaction  he  en¬ 
joyed,  in  listening  to  a  blind  old 
man,  in  the  valley  of  Rhymney* 
about  two  miles  from  the  grand 
towers  of  Caerphily  Castle.” 
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Method  of  taking  Ikonmoulds  out  of  Cotton. 
[From  Dr.  Thomsons  Annals  of  Philosophy.] 


“  T?VERY  body  knows  that 
&j  cottons  of  all  kinds  are  apt 
to  receive  a  dirty  yellowish,  or 
orange  stain,  from  iron,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  gradually  cor¬ 
rodes  the  cloth  and  forms  a  hole. 
At  first  these  stains  are  easily  re¬ 
moved  by  means  of  muriatic  acid, 
or  any  other  diluted  acid  (except 
vinegar)  ;  but,  after  they  have  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time,  acids  have  no 
effect  upon  them.  It  may  be  accept¬ 
able  to  my  readers  to  point  out  the 
method  of  removing  these  moulds 
in  such  inveterate  cases. 

*  The  iron  in  them  is  in  the  state 
of  red  oxide  and  it  appears,  from 
various  facts  well  known  to  chemists, 
that  the  red  oxide  of  iron  has  a 
much  greater  affinity  for'  cotton 
cloth  than  the  black  oxide.  The  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  therefore,  should  be  to 


bring  the  iron  in  the  mould  to  the  state 
of  black  oxide;  after  which,  muriatic 
acid  will  easily  remove  it.  Now 
there  are  two  methods  of  doing  this  5. 
both  of  which  in  the  present  case 
answer  the  purpose  completely. 
The  first  is  to  touch  the  mould  with 
the  yellow  liquid  formed  by  boiling 
a  mixture  of  potash  and  sulphur  in 
water,  called  hydrogu reted  sul- 
phuret  of  potash  by  chemists.  The 
mould  becomes  immediately  black, 
and  the  action  of  diluted  muriatic 
acid  immediately  effaces  it.  The 
second  method  is  to  daub  the  mould 
over  with  ink  so  as  to  make  it  quite 
black.  After  this  muriatic  acid 
takes  it  out  as  in  the  formqr  case. 
I  conceive  that  this  is  occasioned 
by  the  action  of  the  nutgalls  in  the 
ink,  which  reduces  the  iron  in  the 
mould  to  the  state  of  black  oxide. 


[On  the  Changes  of  Colour  produced  on-the  Surface  of  Steel.} 
[From  the  same,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.} 


Eerkeley-squarc,  Jan.  13,  1813. 
Dear  Sir, 

N  the  last  edition  of  your 
elaborate  and  learned  System 
of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  224,  you 


have  stated  that  the  changes  o 
colour  produced  by  heat  on  the 
surface  of  polished  steel  takes  place 
under  oil.  In  my  Elements  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,  page  3gO,  I 

have 


* 
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Iiave  said  that  these  changes  occur 
when  the  metal  is  plunged  beneath 
the  surface  of  mercury,  and  we  both 
conclude  that  the  effect  probably 
does  not  depend  upon  the  oxidise- 
ment  of  the  metal. 

“  I  was  led  to  doubt  of  the  per¬ 
fect  correctness  of  our  statements, 
and  the  justness  of  our  conclusions, 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stoddart,  who 
has  made  many  accurate  experiments 
on  the  tempering  of  steel 5  and  that 
gentleman  sent  me  two  pieces  of 
steel  which  had  been  heated  to  the 
same  degree,  one  in  the  atmosphere 
and  the  other  under  the  surface  of 
pure  mercury,  where  it  had  been 
suffered  to  cool ;  the  first  was  blue, 
the  second  had  suffered  no  change 
of  colour ;  and  both  seemed  to 
possess  the  same  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness. 

As  I  had  formerly  made  but 
one  experiment  on  this  subject,  and- 
as  the  mercury  I  used  was  impure 
and  not  cleaned  with  any  particular 
care,  it  appeared  most  likely  that  I 
had  been  deceived  by  some  metallic 
oxides,  or  saline  matter  adhering  to 
the  mercury;  and  I  invited  Mr. 
Stoddart  to  assist  in  some  new  trials 
on  the  subject. 

A  piece  of  polished  steel  was 
introduced  into  a  retort,  which  was 
exhausted  and  filled  with  hydrogene 
gas,  and  this  hydrogene  gas  was  de¬ 
prived  of  ogygen,  a  small  quantity  of 
which  might  have  entered  with 
common  air  in  the  stop-cock,  by 
melting  phosphorus  in  it ;  the  retort 
was  then  gradually  heated.  Where 
it  was  in  contact  vfith  the  steel,  a 


slight  tint  of  yellow  was  soon  ob¬ 
served  on  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
but  it  did  not  increase  as  it  would 
have  done  in  the  atmosphere  during 
the  increase  of  temperature. 

u  A  piece  of  polished  steel  was 
plunged  in  very  pure  olive  oil, 
which  had  been  previously  heated 
to  deprive  it  of  air;  the  temperature 
of  the  oil  was  increased  until  it 
began  to  boil,  but  no  change  of 
colour  took  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  steel. 

■  “  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  slight 
change  of  colour  produced  on  the 
metal  in  the  hydrogene  gas  was 
owing  to  some  aqueous  vapour  in 
the  gas,  or  to  some  action  of  the 
phosphorus,  and  I  have  since  proved 
the  truth  of  this  conjecture. 

“  By  heating  polished  steel  in 
pure  azote,  deprived  of  aqueous 
vapour  by  sticks  of  potash  over 
mercury,  I  found  that  no  change  of 
colour  took  place. 

“  It  appears  evident,  then,  that 
the  changes  of  colour  produced 
during  the  tempering  of  the  steel 
are  owing  to  the  formation  and 
increase  of  a  plate  of  oxide,  and 
that  they. are  mere  indications  of, 
and  not  connected  with,  that  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  particles 
of  the  steel  which  produce  the 
diminution  of  its  hardness. 

“  If  vou  should  not  deem  this 
statement  of  too  little  importance  for 
publication,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
inserting  it  in  your  Journal. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Humphry  Davy. 
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New  Properties  or  Light. 

[From  the  same.] 


ee  T  N  our  last  number  we  gave  a 

j£  short  summary  of'  the  new 
experiments  on  light  made  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  and  likewise  of  what  had 
been  done  on  the  same  subject  by 
Biot  and  Arrasm  in  France:  but  vve 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  more 
particular  explanation  of  some  of 
the  points  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

<(  The  double  refraction  of  light 
by  certain  bodies  has  occupied,  the 
attention  of  philosopher >  from  the 
first  observation  of  thephenomenon 
by  Bartholine  and  Huygens,  down 
to  our  own  time;  but  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it  has  been  offered, 
Lven  Newton  contributed  but  little 
to  the  elucidation  of  this  difficult 
subject.  Nor  is  the  late  effort  of 
Laplace  such  as  corresponds  with 
bis  well-earned  celebrity,  and  with 
his  eminence  as  a  mathematician. 
The  phenomena  of  double,  refraction 
are  as  follows: 

“  If  a  ray  of  light  fall  upon  one  of 
the  surfaces  of  a  rhomboid  of  Ice¬ 
land  crystal,  and  is  transmitted 
through  the  opposite  surface,  it  is 
separated  into  two  pencils,  one  of 
which  proceeds  in  the  direction  of 
the  incident  ray,  while  the  other  forms 
with  it  an  angle  of  6°  ]6\  The  first 
of  these  pencils  is  said  to  experience 
the  usual  or  ordinary  refraction, 
and  the  other  the  unusual  or  extra-* 
ordinary  refraction.  If  the  luminous 
object  from  which  the  ray  *>f  light 
proceeds  be  looked  at  through  the 
crystal,  two  images  of  it  will  be 
distinctly  seen,  even  when  the 
rhomboid  is  turned  round  the  axis 


of  vision.  If  another  rhomboid  of 
Iceland  spar  is  placed  behind  the 
first,  in  a  similar  position,  the  pencil 
refracted  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the 
first  will  be  so  also  by  the  second, 
and  the  same  thing  holds  with  the 
extraordinarily  retracted  pencil — 
none  of  the  pencils  being  separated 
into  two,  as  before.  But  if  the 
second  rhomboid  is  turned  slowly 
round,  while  the  first  remains  sta¬ 
tionary,  each  of  the  pencils  begin 
to  separate  into  two;  and  when  the 
eighth  part  of  a  revolution  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  whole  of  each  of  the 
pencils  is  divided  into  two  portions. 
When  the  fourth  part  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  is  completed,  the  pencil  re¬ 
fracted  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the 
first  crystal  will  be  refracted  in  the 
extraordinary  way  only  by  the 
second,  and  the.  pencil  refracted  in 
the  extraordinary  way  by  the  first 
will  be  refracted  in  the  ordinary 
way  only  by  the  second;  so  that  the 
four  pencils  will  be  again  reduced 
to  two.  At  the  end  of  |,  and 
of  a  revolution,  the  same  phenome¬ 
na  will  be  exhibited  as  at  the  end  of 
-i  of  p.  revolution.  At  the  end  of 

and  f-  of  a  revolution,  the  same 
phenomena  will  be  seen  as  at 
the  first  position  of  the  crystals, 
and  at  the  end  of  %  of  a  rcvolu-* 
tion. 

“  If  we  look  at  a  luminous  object 
through  the  two  rhomboids,  we 
we  shall  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  see  only  two  images, 
viz.  one  of  the  least,  and  of  the 
greatest  refracted  images.  At  the 
end  of  J  of  a  revolution  four  images 

will 
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'will' be  seen,  and  soon  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  example. 

“  It  is  obvious  that  the  light 
which  forms  these  images  has  suffer¬ 
ed  some  new  modification,  or  ac¬ 
quired  some  new  property,  which 
prevented  it  in  particular  parts  of  a 
revolution  from  penetrating  the 
second  rhomboid.  This  property 
has  been  called  polarization ;  and 
light  is  said  to  be  polarized  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  rhomboid  of  calca¬ 
reous  spar,  or  any  other  doubly  re¬ 
fracting  crystal. 

“  Almost  all  crystallized  sub¬ 
stances  possess  the  property  of 
double  refraction,  and  consequently 
the  power  of  polarizing  light.  The 
most  important  of  these,  arrang¬ 
ed  in  the  order  of  their  refrac¬ 
tive  power,  according  to  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  Dr.  Brewster,  are  the 
following : — 

1.  Chromate  of  lead. 

2.  Carbonate  of  lead. 

3.  Zircon. 

4.  Pistazite. 

5.  Carbonate  of  strontian. 

( 5 .  Crysolite. 

7.  Calcareous  spar. 

8.  Topaz. 

Q.  Tartaric  acid. 

10.  Rock  crystal. 

1 1 .  Sulphate  of  copper. 

12.  Selenite. 

13.  Sulphate  of  iron. 

ft  Some  years  agoMalus,  a  colonel 
of  engineers  in  the  French  army, 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  new 
property  of  reflected  light.  Pie 
found  that  when  light  is  reflected  at 
a  particular  angle  from  all  transpa¬ 
rent  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid, 
it  has  acquired  by  reflection  that 
remarkable  property  of  polarization, 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  the  effect  only  of  double  refrac¬ 
tion. 

«  Jf  the  light  of  a  tap<ir,  reflected 


from  the  surface  of  water  at  an 
angle  of  52°  45',  be  viewed  through 
a  rhomboid  of  Iceland  cyrstal  which 
can  be  turned  about  the  axis  of 
vision,  two  images  of  the  taper  will 
be  distinctly  visible  at  one  position 
of  the  crystal.  At  the  end  01  -f  of 
a  revolution  one  of  the  images  will 
vanish,  and  it  will  re-appear  at  the 
end  of  §■  of  a  revolution,  t  he  other 
image  will  vanish  at  the  end  of  of 
a  revolution,  and  will  re-appear  at 
the  end  of  $;  and  the  same  pheno¬ 
mena  will  be  repeated  in  the  other 
two  quadrants  of  its  circular  met  on. 
The  light  reflected  from  the  water 
therefore  has  evidently  been  polariz¬ 
ed,  or  has  received  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  as  if  it  had  been  transmitted 
through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal. 

“  The  angle  of  incidence  at 
which  this  modification  is  superin¬ 
duced  upon  reflected  light  increases 
in  general  with  the  refractive  power 
of  the  transparent  body  ;  and  when 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  or 
less  than  this  particular  angle,  the 
light  suffers  only  a  partial  modifica¬ 
tion,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
two  rhomboids  of  Iceland  spar  are 
not  placed  either  iu  a  similar  or  in 
a  transverse  position. 

“  Malus  found  that  light  reflected 
from  opaque  bodies,  such  as* black 
marble,  ebony,  &c.  was  also  polariz¬ 
ed.  But  polished  metals,  according 
to  him,  did  not  impress  that  pro¬ 
perty,  though  they  did  not  ait  r  it 
when  it  had  been  acquired  from 
another  substances  Dr.  Brew 'ter, 
however,  has  observed,  that  polish¬ 
ed  metals  polarize  light  as  well  as 

other  substances. 

“  When  a  ray  of  light  was  divided 

into  pencils  by  a  rhomboid  of  Ice¬ 
land  spar,  Malus  made  these  pencils 
fall  on  a  surface  of  water  at  an 
angle  of  52°  45'.  When  the  prin¬ 
cipal  section  of  the  thomboid  (or  the 
plane  which  bisects  the  obtnse 
1  angles) 
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angles)  was  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
reflection,  the  ordinary  pencil  was 
partly  reflected,  and  partly  refract¬ 
ed,  like  any  other  light;  but  the 
extraordinary  ray  penetrated  the 
"water  entire,  and  not  one  of  its  par¬ 
ticles  escaped  refraction.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  principal  section 
of  the  crystal  was  perdendicular  to 
the  plane  of  reflection,  the 'extraor¬ 
dinary  ray  was  partly  refracted  and 
reflected,  while  the  ordinary  ray 
was  refracted  entire. 

*■  While  Dr.  Brewster  was  em¬ 
ployed  in, repeating  the  experiments 
of  Males,  and  observing  the  effect 
produced  upon  light  by  transmitting 
it  through  transparent  and  imper¬ 
fectly  transparent  bodies,  he  was 
struck  by  a  singular  appearance  of 
colour  in  a  p'ate  of  agate.  This 
plate,  bounded  by  parallel  faces,  was 
about  the  15th  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  was  cut  in  a  plane  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  laminae  of  which 
it  was  composed.  This  agate  was 
very  transparent,  and  gave  a  distinct 
image  of  any  luminous  object.  On 
each  side  of  this  image  was  one 
highly  coloured,  forming  with  it  an 
angle  of  about  10°,  and  so  deeply 
affected  with  the  prismatic  colours 
that  no  prism  of  agate  with  the 
largest  refracting  angle,  could  pro¬ 
duce  an  equivalent  dispersion.  Both 
the  coloured  images  and  the  colour¬ 
less  image  were  found  to  be  po¬ 
larized  Dr.  Brewster  found  that 
when  the  image  of  a  taper,  reflected 
from  water  at  an  angle  of  52°  45', 
is  viewed  through  a  plate  of  agate, 
Having  its  laminae  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  reflection,  it  appears  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  ;  but  when  the  agate 
is  turned  round,  so  that  its  laminae 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
reflection,  the  light  which  forms 
the  image  of  the  taper  suffers  total 
reflection,  and  not  one  ray  of  it 
penetrates  the  agate. 


“  He  found  likewise  that  if  a  ray 
of  light  incident  upon  a  plate  of  agate 
be  received  after  transmission  upon 
another  plate  of  the  same  substance, 
having  its  laminae  parallel  to  those 
of  the  former,  the  light  will  find  an 
easy  passage  through  the  second 
plate ;  but  if  the  second  plate  has 
its  laminae  perpendicular  to  those  of 
the  first,  the  light  will  be  wholly 
reflected,  and  the  luminous  object 
will  cease  to  be  visible. 

“  But  the  most  curious  observa¬ 
tion  made  byBr.Brewsteron  theagate 
is  the  presence  of  a  faint  nebulous 
light,  unconnected  with  the  image, 
though  always  accompanying  it,lying 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  laminae, 
This  unformed  light  never  vanishes 
along  with  the  images;  and  in  one 
of  the  specimens  of  agate  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly^-  incurvated,  having  the  same 
radius  of  curvature  with  the  adja¬ 
cent  laminae.  Dr.  Brewster  found 
the  same  property  in  the  cornelian 
and  chalcedony,  minerals  of  which 
the  agate  is  usually  composed.  Dr. 
Brewster  ingeniously  conjectures 
that  the  structure  of  agate  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  that  particular  kind  of 
crystallization  which  occasions 
double  refraction,  and  that  th ».  ne¬ 
bulous  light  is  an  imperfect  image 
arising  from  that  imperfection  of 
structure.  He  conceives  that  the 
phenomena  of  double  refraction  are 
produced  by  an  alternation  of  la¬ 
in  in  ge  of  two  separate  refractive  and 
dispersive  powers.  Thus  in  calca¬ 
reous  spar,  one  set  of  laminae  may 
be  composed  of  lime,  the  other  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  only  double  re¬ 
fracting  crystal  incompatible  with 
this  supposition  is  sulphur,  which, 
however,  may  hereafter  be  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  a  compound. 

“  Another  very  singular  discovery 
of  Dr.  Brewster  is,  that  when  po¬ 
larized  light  is  transmitted  through 
certain  transparent  bodies,  it  is  un¬ 
polarized 
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polarized  by  these  bodies  in  certain 
positions,  and  unaltered  by  them  in 
others  The  transparent  bodies  which 
possess  this  property  are  rock  crystal, 
topaz,  chrysolite,  borax,  sulphate  of 
lead,  felspar,  selenite,  citric  acid, 
sulphate  of  potash,  carbonate  of 
lead,  leucite,  tourmaline,  pistazite, 
mica,  Iceland  spar,  agate  without 
veins,  some  pieces  of  plate  glass. 
Gum  arabic,  horn,  glue,  and  tor¬ 
toiseshell,  depolarize  light  in  every 
position. 

“  Dr.  Brewster  has  observed  that 
mica  and  topaz  exhibit  some  singular 
phenomena  with  light.  Let  the 
rectangle  A  B  C  D  represent  a  plate 
©f  mica.  When  a  prism  of  calca¬ 
reous  spar  is  placed  in  a  vertical,  or 
a  horizontal  line,  upon  this  plate, 
polarized  light  viewed  through 
them  both  suffers  no  change.  The 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  E  F, 
G  FI  upon  the  plate  of  mica  may  be 
called  the  neutral  axis  of  the  mica. 
When  the  Iceland  spar  is  placed  in 


the  diagonals  A  C,  B  D  of  the  plate, 
the  polarized  light  is  depolarized. 


and  hence  these  diagonals  may  be 
called  depolarizing  axes.  If  we 
examine  a  polarized  image  by  the 
prism  of  Iceland  spar,  placed  upon 
the  vertical  neutral  axis  of  the  mica, 
the  polarity  of  the  light  will  of 
course  continue,  and  only  one  image 
will  be  seen ;  but  if  we  incline  the 
plate  of  mica  forwards,  so  as  to 
make  the  polarized  light  fall  upon 
it  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  the 
image  that  was  formerly  invisible 
starts  into  existence,  and  therefore 
the  light  from  which  it  was  formed 
has  been  depolarized.  If  the  same 
experiment  is  made  upon  the  hori¬ 
zontal  neutral  axis,  no  such  effect 
is  produced;  and  hence  it  follows 
that  the  vertical  neutral  axis  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  oblique  depolar¬ 
izing  axis.  By  making  the  ;.ame 
trials  with  the  depolarizing  axes,  it 
will  be  found  that  each  is  accom- 
-  panied  by  an  oblique  neutral  axes; 
and  therefore  each  plate  of  mica 
possesses  two  oblique  neutral  axes, 
and  one  oblique  depolarizing  axis. 
The  oblique  depolarzing  axis  is  re¬ 
presented  by  the  line  o  n,  and  the 
two  oblique  neutral  axes  by  she 
lines  o  m  and  o  p.  The  angles 
G  o  n,  G  o  m.  Go  p,  being  about 
45%  and  the  plane3  of  these 
angles  being  perpendicular  to  the 
plate  of  mica.  Topaz  was  found 
to  exhibri  the  same  phenomena 
to  a  limited  extent ;  but  no  other 
substance  tried. 
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On  the  Formation  of  Sulphur  in  India. 

■* 

[By  Benj.  Heyne,  M.  D.  &c.  communicated  to  the  Editor  of  the  Philo-* 

sophical  Magazine. 


**  OULPHUR  has  been  consider¬ 
ed  ed  to  be  indigenous  only 
where  deep  seated  mines  of  metals 
are  found,  or  where  volcanoes  or 
earthquakes  have  ravaged  the  bowels 
and  surface  of  a  country.  Nothing 
therefore  is  known  of  its  formation, 
nor  have  analytical  experiments  af¬ 
forded  any  other  than  distant  hints, 
and  these  so  very  indistinct  that 
our  modern  chemists  have  ranked 
it  among  simple  substances. 

“  Circumstances  requisite  for  the 
production  of  any  particular  sub¬ 
stance  sometimes,  however,  unite 
at  accessible  places,  and  it  then  be¬ 
comes  possible  for  an  attentive  ob¬ 
server  to  penetrate  into  such  mys¬ 
teries,  and  to  develop  them  where 
or  when  least  expected.  I  will  not 
say  that  this  is  precisely  the  case 
here,  but  l  trust  that  what  I  have 
observed  on  this  subject  will  not  be 
thought  altogether  unworthy  of 
notice. 

“  I  must  premise,  that  I  have  no 
where  found  brimstone  on  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  of  India,  though  always 
travelling  and  inquiring  into  sub¬ 
jects  of  natural  production  and 
curiosity;  nor  has  it  been  discovered, 
as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  other  per¬ 
son,  either  in  a  simple  state  or  in 
combination.  Once  indeed  I  under¬ 
stand,  fiom  very  respectable  autho¬ 
rity,  that  a  large  lump  of  very  fine 
brimstone  was  found  at  Condapitty 
in  the  Masulipatam  circar,  in  the 
trunk  of  a  Margosa  tree,  ( Melia  aze- 
daracta )  torn  up,  and  (as  was  sup¬ 


posed)  shattered  to  pieces  by  light¬ 
ning;  I  was  therefore  not  a  little 
astonished  when  a  substance  in 
powder  or  small  pieces  evidently 
brimstone  was  shown  me  in  the 
Northern  circars,  with  the  intima¬ 
tion  that  it  had  been  collected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Godavery. 

“  The  place  to  which  I  was 
directed  is  not  far  from  Maddepol- 
lam  and  Ammalapore,  places  situated 
about  half  way  between  Coringa 
and  Masulipatam,  and  between  the 
branches  of  the  river  Godavery, 
known  tor  the  manufacture  of  fine 
long  cloth,  which  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  but,  even  there,  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  unknown  to  all 
with  whom  I  conversed.  My  guide 
however  convinced  me  soon  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  by  conduct¬ 
ing  me  to  a  small  village  about, 
twelve  miles  east  of  Ammalapore, 
called  Soora-Sauny-Yanam,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Bommadaurum  Mootak, 
one  of  the  Peddatore  rajah’s  districts. 
Hard  by  is  a  lake  in  which  I  found 
the  confirmation  of  my  researches. 
It  is  a  narrow  lake  extending  several 
miles  in  the  direction  from  south  to. 
north  along  the  village,  and  seems 
to  be  every  where  very  shallow. 
At  its  southern  extremity  it  com¬ 
municates  with  a  branch  of  the 
Godavery  and  a  salt-water  creek, 
from  which  it  receives  its  water  in 
the  rainy  monsoon. 

<(  In  the  hot  season  it  is  nearly 
dry,  and  the  mud  then  exposed  to 

the 
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the  sun  exhales  a  disagreeable  smell, 
which  at  some  places  I  thought  was 
like  that  of  a  sulphuret. 

■  “  The  first  excursion  I  made 
With  my  guides  was  to  a  place  due 
west  of  the  village,  where  they 
Went  trampling  up  and  down  in  the 
water,  and  at  times  taking  up  a 
handful  of  mud,  which,  on  exami¬ 
nation  certainly  had  a  faint  smell  of 
brimstone,  but  did  not  at  all  re¬ 
semble  the  substance  which  had 
been  shown  to  me  some  time  ago, 
and  which  had  induced  me  to  make 
this  expensive  excursion. 

ie  Under  the  full  impression  of 
disappointment,  I  was  sitting  after 
my  fruitless  return  to  the  village  in 
my  palanquin,  scarcely  observing 
that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  inquisitive  visitors,  when  on  a 
sudden  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  clamourous  vociferations  of 
a  woman  in  the  pursuit  of  all  my 
palanquin  bearers,  who  had  robbed 
her  little  garden  of  a  pumpkin.  She 
appealed  to  the  renter  for  protec¬ 
tion}  but  he,  like  many  in  his  situa¬ 
tion  in  absolute  power,  magnani¬ 
mously  made  a  present  of  it  to  the 
strangers,  who  were  carrying  their 
booty  off  in  great  triumph.  Un¬ 
luckily  for  them,  however,  I  inter¬ 
fered,  and  ordered  them  to  restore 
the  stolen  goods,  which  brought  on 
a  slight,  but  friendly  altercation  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  renter}  and  this 
ended  in  the  payment  for  the  pump¬ 
kin,  and  an  offer  of  all  the  bystand¬ 
ers  to  conduct  me  to  the  place  from 
(which  they  collected  brimstone. 

“  I  then  followed  a  man  whom 
they  procured,  immediately  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
where  we  found  without  much 
searching  brimstone  in  small  heaps 
and  in  abundance. 

“  1  was  told  that  this  substance 
•was  tQ  be  found  further  north  in 
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the  same  lake,  and  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  only  to  the  southward,  where 
the  lake  gets  soonest  dry.  There  it 
is  collected  in  a  loose  soft  form,  or 
in  semi-indurated  nodules  of  a  gray¬ 
ish  yellow  colour  after  it  is  dry ; 
and  never  deeper  than  a  foot  from 
the  very  surface  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  water  stands. 

“  This  salt  lake,  I  learnt,  was 
but  of  recent  formation.  Only  fifty 
years  ago,  the  spot  where  it  is  now 
found  was  Under  cultivation.  The 
country  for  a  great  number  of  miles 
in  all  directions  is  quite  plain  j  nay, 
I  may  add  that  not.  a  hillock  is  to 
be  seen  within  fifty  miles. 

Stones  of  all  kinds  are  nearly 
as  scarce,  except  some  indurated 
marl  which  I  found  in  the  stratum 
below  the  superficial  one. 

“The  soil  all  over  this  part  of 
the  country  is  either  a  rich  red  earth 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  which 
renders  it  very  productive}  or  it  is 
the  black  vegetable  cotton  soil, 
which  is  always  accompanied  with 
a  stratum  of  marl.  This  is  also  the 
soil  which  I  observed  on  the  spot 
where  the  lake  is. 

“  Earthquakes  are  entirely  un¬ 
known  here,  and  volcanic  sub¬ 
stances  are  not  to  be  found. 

<e  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
brimstone  found  here  was  deposited 
by  4he  water  of  the  Godavery,  as 
the  lake  is  in  conjunction  with  one 
of  its  smaller  branches}  or  that  it 
had  been  thrown  up  from  the  sea, 
with  which  it  is  also  connected. 
Against  the  former  supposition  may 
be  adduced,  that  it  is  found  in  none 
of  the  manifold  beds  of  that  river,  or 
in  its  vicinity;  and  against  the 
second,  that  it  is  not  observed  in 
any  other  creek  or  inlet,  and  here 
only  where  it  is  remotest  from  the 
sea. 

“  Against  the  existence  of  extin¬ 
guished 
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guished  volcanoes,  or  earthquakes, 
may  I  think  strongly  be  urged  the 
confined  compass  ot  the  spot  where 
this  substance  is  found  ;  besides 
what  has  been  observed  before  of  the 
appearance  of  the  country  in  general, 
and  its  minerals.  The  only  way  to 
account  for  its  existence  in  the 
humid  way  therefore  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  supposition  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  formed  here.  The  sub¬ 
stances  we  have  then  to  consider  are 
sea  water,  lime,  and  vegetable 
mould. 

e*  I  filled  some  bottles  with  the 
water  of  this  lake,  and  having 
carried  them  along  with  me  for 
further  examination,  I  found  that 
neither  the  nitric  nor  sulphuric 
acids  had  any  visible  effect  on  it. 

“  Soda  precipitated  immediately 
a  plentiful  white  sediment.  Oxalic 
acid  produced  a  copious  sediment. 
Muriate  of  barytes  caused  also  a 
plentiful  precipitate. 

“  All  I  wished  to  ascertain  was. 


whether  this  water  contained  alks« 
line  or  calcareous  sulphurets,  or  the 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  free  state. 

from  the  few  experiments 
above  noted,  it  appears  however 
that  it  is. not  impregnated  with  sul¬ 
phurets  of  any  description,  as  these 
would  have  been  precipitated  both 
by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids; 
but  that,  like  most  sea  waters,  it 
contains  some  sulphates ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  sulphate  of  lime,  as  the 
latter  basis  was  indicated  by  the 
oxalic  acid,  and  the  former  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  muriate  of 
barytes.  I  will  not  enter  upon 
any  theoretical  disquisitions;  but  X 
cannot  help  observing,  that  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  brimstone  in  substances 
which  not  only  can,  but  actually  do 
produce  hydrogen  gas  in  such  abun¬ 
dance,  has  suggested  to  my  mind 
that  sulphur  itself  may  be  a  product 
of  them,  and  posssbly  only  a  modi* 
fication  of  hydrogen. 


Process  for  Artificial  Stone  Chimney  Pieces. 

[By  Mr.  Wilson,  Southwark,  communicated  to  the  Society  for  the 
'  Encouiagement  of  Arts,  &c.] 


AKE  two  bushels  of  sharp 
drift  sand,  and  one  bushel 
of  sifted  slacked  quicklime,  mix 
them  up  together  with  as  little 
water  as  possible,  and  beat  them 
well  up  together  for  half  an  hour, 
every  morning  for  three  or  four 
successive  days,  but  never  wet  them 
again  after  their  first  mixture. 

tf  To  two  gallons  of  water,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  proper  vessel, add  one  pint 
of  single  size,  made  warm;  a  quarter 
cf  a  pound  of  alum,  in  powder,  is 


then  to  be  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
and  mixed  with  the  above  liquor. 

“  1'ake  about  a  shovel  full  of  the 
first  composition,  make  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  put  therein 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  alum  and  size,  to  which  add 
three  or  four  pounds  ot  coarse 
plaster  of  Paris;  the  whole  is  to  be 
well  beaten  and  mixed  together 
rather  stifi  ;  put  this  mixture  into 
the  wooden  moulds  of  your  intend¬ 
ed  chimney-piece,  the  sides,  ends 

and 
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and  tops  of  which  moulds  are  made 
of  moveable  pieces,  previously  oiled 
with  the  following  mixture. 

“  Take  one  pint  of  the  droppings 
of  sweet  oil,  which  costs  about  one 
shilling  the  pint,  and  add  thereto 
one  pint  of  clear  lime  water,  made 
from  pouring  boiling  water  on 
lumps  of  chalk  lime  in  a  close  vessel 
till  fully  saturated:  when  the  lime 
water  becomes  clear,  it  is  proper  to 
be  added  to  the  oil  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  on  their  being  stirred 
together  they  will  form  a  thick  oily 
mixture,  or  emulsion,  proper  to 
apply  upon  the  moulds. 

“  In  forming  the  side  or  jamb  of 
a  chimney-piece,  the  mould  is  to  be 
first  half  filled  with  the  sand-lime 
and  plaster  composition,  then  two 
wires  wrapped  round  with  a  thin 
layer  of  hemp,  and  which  wires  are 
nearly  the  length  of  the  piece  to  be 
moulded,  are  to  be  placed  in  parallel  . 
lines,  lengthways,  in  the  mixture  or 
composition  in  the  mould,  and  after- 
wardsthemould  is  filled  up  with  more 
of  the  composition,  and  if  there  is 
any  superfluous  quantity,  it  is  to  be 
struck  off  with  a  piece  of  flat  board. 

“  The  lid  or  top  part  of  the  mould 
is  then  to  be  placed  upon  it,  and  the 


whole  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure 
from  weighted  levers  or  a  screw* 
press.  The  composition  is  to  re¬ 
main  under  this  pressure  for  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  ;  the  precise  time 
necessary  may  be  known  from 
examining  a  small  specimen  of  the 
composition  reserved  purposely  to 
determine  the  time  it  requires  to 
harden  and  set  firm. 

“  The  sides  of  the  mould  are  to 
be  held  together  by  iron  damps  and 
wedges. 

The  wires  abo.ve  mentioned 
answer  a  double  purpose,  by  giving 
strength  to  the  jambs,  and  retaining 
the  whole  mass  together  in  case  it 
should  at  any  time  be  cracked  by 
accident. 

“  The  chimney-pieces  may  be 
made  either  plain  or  fluted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mould,  and  when  mould¬ 
ed,  they  are  finished  off  by  rubbing 
them  over  with  alum  water,  and 
smoothing  them  with  a  trowel  and 
a  little  wet  plaster  of  Paris. 

<ft  A  common  plain  chimney  piece 
of  this  composition  is  sold  at  only 
seven  shillings,  and  a  reeded  one  at 
twenty-eight  shillings,  completely 
fitted  up. 


\ 
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On  Mortars  and  Cements. 

[By  Mr.  B.  G.  Sage ,  from  the  Papers  of  the  French  Imperial  Institute.] 


AYING  found  that  an  al¬ 
kaline  lixivial  gas  was 
evolved  from  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  sand  and  two  of  lime 
slacked  by  immersion ;  and  de¬ 
sirous  of  ascertaining,  whether  the 
products  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
mingled  iu  the  same  proportions. 


wonid  afford  a  similar  gas;  Mr. 
Sage  made  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments,  which  taught  him,  that  the 
force  of  cohesion  contracted  by 
slacked  liroe  v/as  greater  with  me¬ 
tallic  oxides  in  general,  than  with 
any  otner  substance.  These  trials 
led  him  to  new  facts,  which  enabled 

him 
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him  to  discover  mortars,  and  ce¬ 
ments,  at  least  as  solid  and  im¬ 
permeable  as  those  made  with  the 
best  puzzolana,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  use,  particularly  in  hy¬ 
draulic  structures. 

“  The  work  we  announce  points 
out  also  a  prompt  and  easy  method 
of  ascertaining  the  solidity  and  im¬ 
permeability  of  mortars  or  cements, 
which  cannot  but  be  highly  interest¬ 
ing  to  builders. 

“  We  must  not  always  judge  of 
the  goodness  of  a  cement  from  its 
having  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
solidity  in  the  open  air,  for  it  fre¬ 
quently  loses  this  in  water,  in  which 
it  diffuses  itself.  Buildings  made  with 
such  mortar  soon  tumble  to  pieces. 

<c  The  necessity  of  a  minute 
division  of  the  substances,  that  enter 
into  a  cement,  cannot  be  insisted  on 
too  strongly.  They  should  first  be 
mixed  together  uniformly  while  dry; 
and  they  must  not  be  drowned  in 
water,  which  must  be  added  gradu¬ 
ally,  till  the  mixture  is  reduced  to 
a  soft  paste. 

“  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  determine  with  precision  the 
quantity  of  lime  employed  to  obtain 
the  most  solid  mortars  or  cements  ; 
and  in  general  to  use  no  lime  but 
what  has  been  made  from  pure 
limestone,  and  which  has  been  kept 
well  secured  from  the  air  after  it  is 
Slacked. 

“  In  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Sage 
he  always  employed  two  parts  of 
lime  to  three  of  puzzolana,  of  sand, 
&c.?  which  afforded  him  very  hard 
and  impermeable  mortar:  and  he 
thinks  this  proportion  of  lime  may 
even  be  lessened,  when  the  archi¬ 
tect  is  fully  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  leaving  the  preparation 
of  mortar  to  bricklayer’s  labourers, 
tioce  the  strength  and  solidity  of 


hydraulic  structures  depends  so  mude 
on  it. 

The  author  has  divided  his  ex¬ 
periments  into  five  classes.  1.  Mor¬ 
tars  or  cements  made  with  sub¬ 
stances,  that  have  undergone  the 
action  of  fire.  The  ashes  of  vege¬ 
tables,  whether  lixiviated  or  not,, 
being  mixed  with  two  thirds  oft 
lime  slacked  by  immersion,  forms; 
one  of  the  most  solid  and  imperme¬ 
able  cements:  a  property  which; 
they  appear  to  derive  from  the' 
minutely  divided  quartz,  which 
these  ashes  contain  in  the  propor-- 
lion  of  one  fourth. 

“  2.  Mortars  or  cements  made: 
with  metallic  substances.  Iron  adds, 
to  the  hardness  of  all  mortars,*  andl 
of  itself,  in  rusting,  concurs  in  the: 
agglutination  of  gravel  and  pebbles,, 
as  we  see  on  the  sea-shore.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  state  in  which  the  iron  is,, 
that  is  combined  with  two  parts  of 
slacked  lime,  its  force  of  cohesion 
is  more  or  less  considerable. 

“  3.  Mortars  or  cements  made  with  i 
stones  of  different  natures.  Gaestein, 
chalcedony,  sandstone,  and  gravel,, 
form  very  hard  and  impermeable: 
mortar  with  lime.  Feldspar,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  petuntze, 
being  mixed  with  two  thirds  of 
slacked  lime,  produces  an  imperme¬ 
able  and  solid  mortar.  , 

“  4.  Mortars  or  cements  that 
alter  in  water.  Vegetable  earth,  or 
mould,  is  essentially  composed  of 
minutely  divided  quartz,  clay,  and 
iron.  Mixed  with  two  parts  of: 
slacked  slime,  and  water  enough  to 
form  a  soft  paste,  the  brick  pro¬ 
duced  fom  it,  when  dried,  ha# 
some  solidity,  which  it  loses  under 
water,  where  it  cracks. 

“  5.  Mortars  or  cements  made 
with  combustible  substances.  Mor¬ 
tar,  or  cement,  made  with  sulphur 
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snd  two  parts  of  slacked  lime,  forms  a 
hard  and  very  sonorous  brick,  which 
is  not  altered  under  water;  while 
mortars  made  with  pulverised  vege¬ 
table  charcoal,  or  pitcoal,  though 


they  produce  hard  and  sonorous 
bricks,  soon  fall  to  pieces  in  water ; 
as  do  bricks  made  with  sawdust,  or 
raspings  of  ivory. 


On  the  Art  of  making  Coffee  in  the  highest  Perfection. 


By  Benjamin  Count  of  Bumford ,  F.  R  S.  Abridged  by  the  Editor  of 

Nicholson’s  Journal. 


(C  ^HE  count  begins  his  essay 
X  with  an  eulogium  in  coffee. 
He  celebrates  it  as  uncommonly  a- 
greeable  in  its  taste,  salubrious  in 
its  effects,  and  producing  exhilara¬ 
tion  which  lasts  many  hours,  and  is 
not  followed  by  sadness,  languor,  or 
debility.  The  glow  of  health,  the 
consciousness  of  increased  vigour  of 
mind  it  affords,  and  the  uniform 
experience  of  many  able,  brilliant, 
and  indefatigable  men  of  the  first 
talents  in  its  favour— are  among  the 
topics  on  which  the  animated  writer 
dwells  in  his  praises  of  this  most 
delightful  vegetable.  Fie  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  own  obligation  to  its 
powers,  and  society  will  admit  that 
a  more  cogent  instance  could  scarce- 
3y  have  been  adduced  in  support  of 
his  argument. 

“  But  there  is  no  culinary  process 
so  uncertain  in  its  results  as  that,  of 
making  coffee.  The  same  materials,, 
in  the  same  proportions,  shall  pro¬ 
duce  good  or  bad  coffee  according 
to  the  management.  If  the  pecu¬ 
liar  aromatic  flavour  of  coflee  be 
dissipated  and  lost,  its  exhilarating 
quality  is  gone,  and  all  that  would 
have  made  it  valuable.  To  prepare 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  is  the 
object  of  the  Essay  before  us, 
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ei  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
roast  coffee  too  much.  As  soon  as 
it  has  acquired  a  deep  cinnamon  co¬ 
lour,  it  should  be  taken  from  the 
fire  and  cooled  :  otherwise  much  of 
its  aromatic  flavour  will  be  dissi¬ 
pated,  and  its  taste  will  become  dis¬ 
agreeably  bitter. 

In  some  parts  of  Italy,  coffee -is 
roasted  in  a  thin  Florence  flask, 
slightly  closed  by  a  loose  cork,  and 
held  over  clear  burning  coals  with 
continual  agitation.  No  vapour  is¬ 
sues  from  the  coffee  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  its  roasting 
from  being  clearly  seen.  The  count 
has  adopted  this  process  by  using  a 
thin  globular  vessel  of  glass,  with  a 
long  neck,  winch  he  closes,  when 
charged,  with  a  long  cork,  having 
a  smalt  slit  on  one  side,  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  vapours,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  far  enough  out  of  the  neck 
to  be  used  as  a  handle  to  turn  the 
vessel  round,  while  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  chafing  dish  of  coals.  This 
vessel  is  laid  hotizontally,  and  is 
supported  by  its  neck  so  as  to  be 
easily  turned  round;  which  may 
be  clone  without  the  ieast  danger, 
'however  near  the  coals,  provided 
the  glass  he  thin,  and  kept  con¬ 
stantly  turned. 
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/  “  In  order  that  the  coffee  may¬ 
be  perfectly  good,  and  very  high 
flavoured,  not  more  than  half  a 
pound  of  the  grain  should  be  roasted 
at  once  j  for  when  the  quantity  is 
greater,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
regulate  the  heat  so  as  to  be  quite 
certain  of  a  good  result.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  operation,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  most  proper  to  put  an  end  to 
it  may  be  judged  and  determined 
with  great  certainty ;  not  only  by 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
colour  of  the  grain ;  but  also  by 
the  peculiar  fragrance  which  will 
first  begin  to  be  diffused  by  it  when 
it  is  neatly  roasted  enough. 

If  coffee  in  powder  be  not  de¬ 
fended  from  the  air,  it  soon  loses 
its  flavour  and  becomes  of  little 
value ;  and  the  liquor  is  never  in 
such  high  perfection  as  when  the 
coffee  is  made  immediately  after  the 
grain  is  roasted.  This  fact  is  well 
known  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  coffee  in  countries  where  the  use 
of  it  is  not  controlled  by  the  laws  ; 
and  if  a  government  be  seriously 
disposed  to  encourage  the  use  of 
coffee,  the  count  considers  it  as  in- 
disnensable  that  individuals  should 

x. 

be  permitted  to  roast  it  in  their  own 
houses.  But  as  the  roasting  and 
grinding  of  coffee  take  up  consi¬ 
derable  time,  the  author  dessribes 
a  contrivance  of  a  canister  to  keep 
it  in,  which  has  a  d,ouble  cover. 
This  vessel  is  a  cylinder  of  tin, 
having  a  sliding  piston  within,  of 
the  same  material,  formed  like  the 
cover  of  a  box,  but  having  several 
slits  in  its  sides,  by  which  they  are 
sprung  outwards  and  cause  it  to  re¬ 
tain  its  place  in  the  cylinder  with 
considerable  force.  The  piston  be- 
ing  pressed  down  upon  the  coffee 
retains  it  and  defends  it  from  the 
air,  while  the  same  object  is  more 


completely  secured  by  a  common 
well-fitted  cover  at  top.  It  may  be 
here  remarked — that  this  kind  of 
canister  has  the  advantage  of  con¬ 
fining  the  article  without  including 
any  air  in  the  same  space,  except 
what  may  be  diffused  between  the 
particles  $ — but  that,  with  this  ex¬ 
ception,  a  well-corked  battle  or 
other  fit  vessel  may  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

“  After  giving  instructions  for 
roasting  the  coffee  and  keeping  it 
for  use  when  ground,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  constitutes  the 
next  subject  of  inquiry.  Why  this 
should  be  so  uncertain  can  only  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  which  those  qualities 
depend  which  are  most  esteemed  in 
coffee. 

Boiling  hot  water  extracts  from 
coffee,  which  lias  been  properly 
roasted  and  ground,  an  aromatic 
substance  of  an  exquisite  flavour, 
together  with  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  astringent  matter  of  a -bitter, 
but  very  agreeable  taste  ;  but  this 
aromatic  substance,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  oil,  is  extremely  vo¬ 
latile  ;  and  is  so  feebly  united  to 
the  water  that  it  escapes  into  the 
air  with  great  facility. 

“  If  a  cup  of  the  very  best  coffee 
prepared  in  the  highest  perfection, 
and  boiling  hot,  be  placed  on  a  ta¬ 
ble  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  and 
suffered  to  cool,  it  will,  in  cooling, 
fill  the  room  with  its  fragrance  j  but 
the  coffee,  after  having  become 
cold,  will  be  found  to  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  its  flavour.  If  it  be 
again  heated,  its  taste  and  flavour 
will  be  still  farther  impaired ;  and 
after  it  had  been  heated  and  cooled 
two  or  three  times,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  quite  vapid  and  disgusting. 

“  The  fragrance  diffused  through 
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the  air  is  a  proof,  that  the  coffee 
has  lost  some  of  its  most  volatile 
parts;  and  as  that  liquor  is  found 
to  have  lost  its  peculiar  (favour, 
and  also  its  exhilarating  quality,  it 
is  inferred,  that  both  these  qualities 
must  undoubtedly  depend  on  the 
preservation  of  those  volatile  parts 
which  so  readily  escape. 

If  the  liquid  were,  perfectly  at 
rest,  the  particles  which  could  es¬ 
cape  from  its  surface,  would  be  in¬ 
comparably  less  in  quantity,  than 
would  escape  by  agitation,  which 
would  continually  present  new  por¬ 
tions  of  the  fluib  to  the  air.  But 
all  fluids,  while  heating  or  cooling, 
by  partial  communication,  are  known 
to  be  agitated  ;  a  fact  long  and  well 
known,  but  particularly  explained 
and  insisted  upon  by  our  author,  in 
many  of  his  valuable  works,  and 
which  he  again  perspicuously  and 
familiarly  explains  in  the  present 
essay.  His  object  is  to  indicate 
by  what  means  the  heat  of  the  li¬ 
quor  may  be  uniformly  kept  up  in 
all  its  parts  :  for  the  consequence 
being,  that  the  parts  will,  in  those 
circumstances,  be  at  rest,  the  mo¬ 
tions  by  which  the  aromatic  parts 
might  have  been  dissipated,  will  not 
take  place. 

“  By  pouring  boiling  water  on 
the  coffee,  and  surrounding  the  con¬ 
taining  vessel  with  boiling  wrater 
or  with  the  steam  of  boiling  water, 
the  coffee  itself  will  be  kept  perma¬ 
nently  at  the  same  heat,  and  will 
not  circulate,  or  be  agitated. 

“  The  count  observes,  that  from 
the  well-known  fact,  that  boiling 
water  is  not  the  most  favourable  for 
extracting  the  saccharine  parts  from 
malt  in  brewing,  he  was  induced 
to  try  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
boiling  heat  in  making  coffee ;  but 
the  coffee  did  not  prove  so  good. 
The  cold  infusion  of  coffee,  which 
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he  also  tried,  was  of  very  inferior 
quality. 

“  The  common  method  of  boil¬ 
ing  coffee  in  a  coffee  pot,  is  neither 
economical  nor  judicious,  A  large 
quantity  of  the  material  is  wasted 
in  this  method,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  aromatic  parts,  so  essential 
to  its  good  qualities,  are  lost. 

££  One  pound  of  good  Mocha 
coffee,  which,  when  properly  roasted 
and  ground,  weighs  only  fourteen 
ounces,  will  make,  by  proper  ma¬ 
nagement,  fifty-six  full  cups  of  the 
very  best  coffee  that  can  be  made. 

‘e  Tf  it'  be  not  ground  finely,  the 
surfaces  of  the  particles  only  will 
be  acted  upon  by  the  hot  water,  and 
the  waste  wili  be  very  great,  from 
the  large  proportion  of  coffee  left 
in  the  grounds. 

The  size  of  a  coffee  cup  in 
England  usually  answers  to  8  j  cu¬ 
bic  inches,  but  the  count  considers 
the  gill  measure  as  a  proper  stand¬ 
ard  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  he 
therefore  adopts.  This  will  fill  the 
former  cup  to  seven-eighths  of  its 
capacity,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  ground  coffie  will  be  fully  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  a  gill  of  the  most 
excellent  coffee. 

f<  It  is  well  known  to  chemists, 
that  any  solvent  already  in  part 
charged  with  a  substance  intended 
to  be  taken  up,  will  be  less  disposed 
than  before  to  take  up  any  addi¬ 
tional  quantity;  and  upon  this  is 
founded  the  process  of  percolation 
or  straining,  as  is  practised  in  brew¬ 
ing  and  other  arts,  and  has  been  for 
some  time  recommended  and  used 
in  making  coffee.  To  this  the  count 
gives  this  approbation.  He  finds, 
by  experience,  that  the  stratum  of 
ground  coffee  to  be  laid  upon  a  per¬ 
forated  metallic  bottom  of  a  vessel 
or  strainer,  ought  to  be  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  and  to  be 
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reduced  by  pressure  by  a  piston  or 
flat  plate  of  metal  (after  levelling 
it)  to  less  than  hall  an  inch.  From 
the  data  he  infers,  by  a  chain  of 
observations,  that  if  the  height  of 
a  cylindrical  vessel  or  strainer  be 
taken  constantly  at  5\  inches,  the 
diameter  of  its  bottom  must  be — 
To  make  1  cup  of  coffee  —  if  inch 
—  2  cups  ~  2f — 3  or  4  cups  =  2f 
— 5  or  6  “  3\ — /  or  8  “  4—9  or 
10  =p  4-| — 1 1  or  12  =z  5. 

“'These  strainers  are  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  their  reservoirs  or  vessels 
for  containing  the  coffee,  and  the 
whole  included  in  another  vessel 
called  the  boiler,  which  is  to  con¬ 
tain  boiling  water,  kept  hot  by  a 
lamp,  or  otherwise.  The  forms  of 
these  are  given  with  drawings,  upon 
which  it  does  not  seem  needful  to 
enlarge  in  the  present  .abridgment, 
because  there  are  several  vessels  of 
this  description,  with  the  exception 
of  the  surrounding  boiler,  to  be 
found  in  our  shops. 

“The  reader  must  have  recourse 
to  the  essay  itself  for  these  and  other 
particulars  of  considerable  interest, 
and  delivered  in  the  familiar  and  per¬ 
spicuous  style  which  distinguishes 
the  writings  of  this  author.  The 
poor,  and  those  who  prefer  simpli¬ 
city  of  structure  to  the  extremes  of 
perfection,  will  be  gratified  by  a 
description  of  his  last  apparatus, 
fig.  3  It  is  a  porcelain,  or, earthen 
jug,  with  a  tubular  spout,  net  un¬ 
like  those  which  we  call  milk  jugs, 
except  that  these  commonly  have  a 
lip-spout  (which  would  answer 
nearly  as  well).  Into  the  mouth  of 
this  is  fitted  a  tin  vessel,  which  fits 
and  descends  a  little  way  down.  It 
has  a  flat  bottom  perforated  with 
many  holes>  and  a  good  dose  cover ; 


and  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  round 
plate  or  rammer,  to  compress  the 
coffee  on  its  bottom,  and  defend  it 
from  the  stream  of  hot  w  ater,  when 
poured  in.  These  several  parts  are 
to  be  dipped  in  boiling  water  before 
using,  and  the  difference  between 
coffee  made  by  this  simple  and 
cheap  apparatus,  of  which  the  mug 
may  also  be  applied  to  other  uses, 
and  that  made  by.  the  most  perfect 
machines,  will  scarcely  be  distin¬ 
guishable. 

“  Sufficient  length  has  already 
been  given  to  our  abstract,  to  for¬ 
bid  us  to  follow  the  count  in  the 
explanation  of  his  views  directed  to 
the  benefit  ot  society,  with  relation 
to  the  comforts  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  to  the  economy  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  aggregate.  That  it  would  be 
preferable  to  consume  an  article  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  colonies  of  European 
nations,  who  demand  the  manufac¬ 
tures  and  products  of  the  parent 
state,  instead  of  sending  bullion  to 
China  for  an  article  ot  less  value: 
that  it  would  be  preferable  that  the 
poor  should  enjoy  the  innocent  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  coffee,  and  the  nutri¬ 
ment  of  sugar,  rnstead  of  forgetting 
their  hardships  during  the  momen¬ 
tary  intervals  of  inssnit  ,  produced 
byfeimented  and  distilled  liquors; 
that  they  should  be  cheerful,  bene¬ 
volent,  3'  : mated,  healthy,  and  in¬ 
dustrious  with  coffee,  instead  of  be¬ 
coming  outrageous,  mischievous,  dis¬ 
eased,  idle,  and  sunk  in  languor  and 
debility  with  gin,  &c.  &c.  These 
are  among  the  meditations  inter¬ 
spersed  through  this  little  work, 
which  the  reader  will  be  gratified 
in  consulting,  and  will  probably  be 
induced  to  make  others  in  his  turn. 
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On  the  Processes  employed  for  defacing  Writing  on  Paper,  for 

DETECTING,  AND  REVIVING  IT;  AND  A  NOTICE  OF  AN  INDELIBLE 

Ink. 

[By  B.  H.  Tarry ,  M.  D.  as  abridged  by  M.  M.  Berthollet ,  VauqueUn, 

and  Deyeux. ] 


“  is  removed  either 

\\  by  scraping  with  a  knife, 
or  by  means  of  acids.  When  writing 
has  been  scratched  out,  commonly 
pounce  or  size  is  applied  to  the 
paper,  that  the  ink  afterward  used 
may  not  run.  •  If  pounce  have  been 
employed,  the  strokes  of  the  same 
pen  will  appear  more  slender,  if 
size,  more  full,  than  on  other  parts 
of  the  paper.  Immersion  in  warm 
water  for  a  few  minutes  will  dis¬ 
solve  and  wash  away  size  :  alcohol 
will  have  the  same  effect  on  pounce. 
After  the  paper  is  taken  out,  it 
should  be  dried  slowly  ;  at  first  in 
the  shade,  till  three  parts  dry,  and 
afterward  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  or  a  quire  of  paper.  While  it 
is  drying  the  ink  last  used  will 
spread  and  sink  into  the  paper 
more  or  less.  Generally  indeed  close 
inspection  with  a  good  lens  will 
show  where  any  writing  has  been 
scratched  out,  by  the  appearance  of 
some  loose  or  torn  filaments. 

“  If  the  means  employed  to  obli¬ 
terate  writing  have  been  such  as  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  iron  from 
the  paper,  every  attempt  to  restore 
the' writing  must  be  vain.  If  some 
ferruginous  compound  remain,  the 
characters  may  be  re-produced  in 
their  original  form ;  though  the  co¬ 
lour  will  vary,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  compound  in  which  the 
iron  is  concealed,  and  ol  the  re- 
figept  employed. 


In  some  cases  the  gallic  acid  is 
capable  of  recomposing  the  writing, 
that  ha^  been  made  to  disappear  by 
chemical  means  ;  but  its  attraction 
for  the  oxide  of  iron  is  not  so  strong 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  red 
or  brown  oxide  of  iron,  obtained 
from  the  sulphate  or  nitrate  by 
means  of  alkaline  carbonates,  can¬ 
not  combine  with  the  gallic  acid  to 
form  ink,  unless  the  carbonic  acid 
have  been  expelled  from  the  oxide 
of  iron  by  some  more  potent  acid. 
It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
oxalic  acid,  and  acidulous  oxalate 
of  potash  :  when  this  acid  or  this 
acidulous  salt  has  seized  the  oxide 
of  iron,  the  gallic  acid  cannot  de¬ 
stroy  the  combination,  because  it 
has  an  inferior  attraction  lor  the 
oxide  of  iron. 

“  If  ihe  writing  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  nitric  or  oximuriatic  acid, 
the  gallic  acid  in  tincture,  infusion, 
or  decoction  of  galls  will  revive 

it. 

**  Liquid  prussiate  of  June  or  pot¬ 
ash  is  a  good  re-agent,  to  detect  the 
presence  of  iron.,  if  the  ink  have 
disappeared  in  consequence  of  the 
decomposition  of  gallic  -’id,  as 
when  oximuriatic  acid  has  bet.  i  em¬ 
ployed,  either  of  these  will  render 
it  legible,  causing  it  to  appeal  ol  a 
lio-ht  greenish  blue  while  wet.  It 
oxalic  acid  have  been  employed  to 

obliterate  the  writing,  the  pru •‘■states 
will  restore  it  of  a  reddish  brown 

colour* 
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colour.  If  nitric 'or  sulphuric  acid 
have  been  employed,  the  prussiate 
of  lime  will  show  this  by  staining 
the  paper  blue,  but  it  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  the  writing. 

“  Hidroguretted  sulphurets  of  the 
alkalis,  or  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
are  very  prompt  and  powerful  tests 
of  ferruginous  salts.  The  alkali,  or 
earth,  combines  with  the  acid  ;  and 
the  sulphuretted  hidrogen  with  the 
oxide  of  iron,  forming  an  hidro¬ 
guretted  sulphuret  of  iron.  Iron  in 
the  state  of  red  oxide  is  partly  dis- 
oxidated  by  the  hidrogen,  water  is 
formed,  and  the  iron  passes  to  the 
state  of  black  oxide.  This  is  the 
ease  with  writing  turned  rusty  :  these 
re-agents  immediately  change  it 
to  a  green  black,  much  deeper  than 
gallic  acid  would  give.  A  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  an 
hidroguretted  sulphuret  produces  a 
very  deep  green  black  ink. 

The  same  attractions  are  exert¬ 
ed  when  the  hidroguretted  tests  are 
applied  where  writing  has  been  ob¬ 
literated  by  the  oxalic  acidule  or  the 
oximuriatic  or  nitric  acid.  If  the 
oxalic  acidule  were  employed,  the 
characters  will  reappear  of  a  green 
black  or  brown  red.  If  the  oximu- 
riatic  acid,  of  a  green  black  or  pale 
rust  colour.  The  less  the  revived 
writing  approaches  a  black,  the 
more  the  iron  was  oxided  in  the 
metallic  salt  decomposed,  or  the 
jess  the  iron  was  disoxided  by  hi¬ 
drogen.  The  writing  on  which  ni¬ 
tric  acid  has  acted  strongly  cannot 
be  reproduced  :  but  on  passing  sul¬ 
phuretted  hidrogen  over  the  paper 
where  it  was,  waving  lines  of  a 
green  black  will  be  formed  on 
the  remotest  parts  to  which  the 
sulphuretted  hidrogen  penetrates. 
These  lines-  may  be  produced  in 
great  number,  and  in  different 


directions.  They  are  owing  to 
the  sulphuretted  hidrogen  combin¬ 
ing  with  the  oxide  of  the  ferrugi-. 
nous  nitrate.  If  the  undulating 
lines,  or  the  letters  that  have  been 
restored,  should  disappear,  they 
may  be  reproduced  by  dipping  the 
paper  into  cold  water.  Beside  the 
traces  of  writing,  and  the  undulat¬ 
ing  lines'just  mentioned,  the  paper 
takes  a  yellow  colour  when  it  is 
not  impregnated  with  an  acid,  and 
a  green  more  or  less  deep  when  it 
is.  The  green  colour  will  be  deeper, 
in  proportion  as  the  acid  was  stron¬ 
ger,  or  in  larger  quantity.  In  all 
cases  the  paper  retains  the  colour  of 
fresh  butter  after  it  is  dry.  The  hi- 
drogurette.d  sulphurets  should  be 
diluted  with  half  or  two  thirds  their 
quantity  of  water  before  they  are 
used,  as  in  their  ordinary  stale  they 
are  too  strong. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we 
may  hope  to  restore  writing,  that 
has  been  obliterated  by  any  agent 
except  the  nitric  acid  *.  and  if  this  . 
have  been  employed  only  in  small 
quantity,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  other  acid,  and  its  action  has 
not  been  too  long  continued,  on 
holding  the  paper  to  the  fire  the 
writing  will  reappear  of  a  rust  co¬ 
lour. 

With  regard  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  ink,  little  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  time  of  Lewis.  Inks 
made  by  infusion,  and  with  green 
sulphate  of  iron,  are  of  a  Prussian 
blue  colour,  light,  pale  when  writ¬ 
ten  with,  but  growing  black  as  they 
dry  on  the  paper.  Those  made  by 
decoction  are  blacker,  thicker,  and 
form  a  more  copious  sediment,  which 
is  of  a  dirty  Prussian  blue  colour. 
Decoction  extracts  from  galls  all  the 
soluble  parts ;  infusion  takes  up 
chiefly  the  gallic  add,  and  muci¬ 
lage. 
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Inge,  with  a  little  extract  and  tan¬ 
nin.. 'In  the  decoction  the  iron  of 
the  green  sulphate  becomes  more 
oxided,  and  the  extract  and  tannin 
acquire  oxigen,  by  absorption  from 
the  atmosphere;  and  the  iron  in  a 
higher  state  of  oxidation,  and  the 
oxigenized  extract,  produce  a  deeper 
black  with  the  gallic  acid  and  tan¬ 
nin.  The  more  abundant  sediment 
is  owing  to  a  larger  quantity  of  ex¬ 
tract  and  tannate  of  iron.  In  inks 
made  by  infusiqn,  the  oxide  of 
iron,  extract,  and  tannin,  increase 
their  oxigenatiop  very  little,  till  they 
come  to  dry  on  paper.  Nitric  acid 
immediately  obliterates  writing  with 
ink  made  by  infusion,  but  that 
which  has  been  made  by  decoction 
resists  its  action  much  longer,  on 
account  of  the  larger  quantity  of 
extract  in  it. 

In  proportion  as  the  infusion  or 
deqoction  of  galls  grows  old,  its 
surface  is  covered  with  mother, 
which  is  the  mucilaginous  principle 
separated.  This  mother  ceases  to 
form  in  about  a  year,  during  which 
the  pellicle  produced  on  the  surface 
should  be  removed  three  or  four 
times.  The  infusion  or  decoction 
of  galls  grows  brown  as  it  becomes 
oxigenized,  takes  an  amber  colour, 
and  emits  a  pleasing  smelt;  and, 
when  combined  with  green  sulphate 
of  iron,  no  longer  produces  a  Prus¬ 
sian  blue,  but  a  green  black.  I  he 
amber  colour  of  this  infusion  or  de¬ 
coction  is  owing  to  the  oxigenized 
extract  and  tannin.-  The  green  co¬ 
lour  of  the  ink  arises  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  black  of  the  gaiiate  oi 
iron  with  the  fawn  colour  of  the 
oxigenized  tannin,  which  in  this 
state  can  no  longer  combine  with 
^he  oxide  of  iron.  If  the  tannin 
be  separated  from  the  infusion  01 
decoction  by  means  of  an  alkab, 
the  green  or  red  sulphate  of  it  on 


forms  with  it  a  very  black  and 
purer  ink;  and  the  alkali  in  the 
solution  facilitates  the  union  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  with  the  gallic  acid, 
by  combining  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  sulphate.  The  oxige¬ 
nized  extract  concurs  in  rendering 
the  ink  blacker,  as  does  the  oxide 
of  iron  more  highly  oxided. 

cs  Infusion  of  galls  is  preferable 
to  the  decoction,  as  it  dissolves  the 
principle,  that  is  essential  to  the 
composition,  and  very  little  of  those 
that  are  foreign  to  it.  Logwood 
browns  the  ink,  and  loads  it  with 
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its  colour  ;  it  is  better  therefore,  to 
use  in  its  stead  a  small  quantity  of 
galls  in  addition  to  that  directed  by 
Lewis,  The  following  is  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  good  ink. 

“  Infuse  in  one  litre  [a  wine 
quart]  of  rain  or  river  water  125 
gram.  [4  oz.  troy]  of  bruised  galls, 
letting  them  stand  in  the  sun  four 
hours  in  summer,  or  six  hours  in 
winter.  This  infusion  may  be  used 
immediately  after  straining  ;  but  it. 
is  better  to  let  it  stand  four  or  six 
months,  removing  the  mother  that 
forms  on  the  top  now  and  then, 
and  finally  separating  by  filtration 
both  this  and  the  tannin  that  has 
fallen  to  the  bottom.  In  this  dis¬ 
solve  32  gr.  [a  troy  ounce]  of  pow¬ 
dered  gum  arabic ;  then  add  the 
same  weight  of  fipely  powdered 
sulphate  of  iron,  superoxigenized 
by  calcining  it  till  it  grows  reddish  ; 
and  continue  shaking  the  mixture 
till  this  is  completely  dissolved.  The 
ink  thus  made  is  fine,  light,  and  of 
a  purple  tinge,  but  black  when  dried 
on  the  paper.  It  is  nearly,  if  not 
precisely,  the  composition  of  Guy- 
ot’s  ink. 

“  Dr.  Tarry  next  proceeds  to  his 
indelible  ink,  the  composition  of 
which  however  he  does  not  disc.los... 
He  «ays  only,  that  it  contains  neither 
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galls,  nor  logwood,  nor  brazil,  nor 
gum,  nor  any  preparation  of  iron  3 
that  it  is  entirely  vegetable ;  and 
that  it  resists  the  action  of  the  most 
powerful  acids,  of  alkaline  solutions 
in  their  most  concentrated  state,  and 
of  all  solvents,  He  sells  it  in  a  so¬ 
lid  form  3  and  for  use  it  is  lo  be 
mixed  accurately  in  a  mortar  with 
eight  parts  of  water,  and  then  put 
into  a  bottle  left  at  least  one  third 
empty,  for  the  purpose  of  shaking 
if,  which  is  to  be  done  every  six  or 
eight  hours  for  a  couple  of  days.  It 
soonsoftens  quills,  but  metallic  pens 
are  well  adapted  to  it,  as  it  contains 
no  acid.  There  is  no  danger  from 
putting  the  pen  into  the  mouth,  as 
it  contains  nothing  deleterious. 

“  Nitric  acid  has  very  little  action 


on  this  ink.  Oximuriatic  acid  only 
changes  it  to  the  colour  of  goose 
dung.  After  it  has  been  acted  on 
by  this  acid,  caustic  alkaline  solu¬ 
tions  give  it  the  colour  of -carburet 
of  iron.  The  letters  however  still 
remain  unchanged  in  form,  and 
these  effects  require  a  long  mace¬ 
ration  for  their  production. 

<f  From  the  report  of  the  corm 
mittee  it  appears,  that  the  ink  of 
Dr.  Tarry  possesses  the  properties 
he  ascribes  to  it  ;  but  they  add,  it 
has  one  of  the  faults  common  to  all 
the  indelible  inks  proposed,  that  of 
pretty  quickly  forming  a  considera¬ 
ble  sediment,  which  deprives  the 
supernatant  fluid  of  its  properties, 
so  that  it  requires  to  be  shaken  every 
time  it  is  used,”  ' 
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A  LMOST  all  the  fishes  hi- 
A  jL  therto  observed  have  nos¬ 
trils.  At  least  this  name  is  given  to 
two  deep  holes,  which  aie  general¬ 
ly  found  in  the  heads  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  between  their  eyes  and  lips. 
These  cavities  have  a  single  slender 
orifice  ;  and  within  they  are  lined 
with  a  mucous  membrane,  having 
numerous  folds.  The  first  pair  of 
nerves  from  the  brain  enter  into  the 
substance  of  this  membrane,  ramify 
in  it,  and  there  terminate.  Analogy 
therefore  seems  to  indicate,  that  the 
nostrils  of  fishes  are  particularly  in¬ 
tended  for  the  organ  of  smell,  as  in 
all  other  animals  with  vertebrae. 
Against  this  opinion  however,  - 
dopted  by  all  naturalists  and  phy- 
ssiologistsy  I  have  some  facts  and  re¬ 


flections  to  offer,  which  perhaps 
will  seem  more  consistent  wish  our 
knowledge  in  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology. 

“  I  propose  to  show,  that  the  or¬ 
gan  of  smell  does  not  and  cannot  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  mouths  of  fishes,  from  their 
manner  of  breathing  :  that  the  or¬ 
gans,  hitherto  considered  as  adap:ed 
to  the  sense  of  smell  in  these  ani¬ 
mals,  are  intended  for  the  percep¬ 
tion  ot  a  sensation  analogous  to  that 
of  taste :  and  that  there  can  be  no 
true  smell  for  an  animal  habitually 
immersed  in  a  fluid. 

“In  animals  with  vertebrae,  ana¬ 
tomy  easily  distinguishes  among  the 
nerves,  that  lead  to  the  organs  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  the  trunks 
of  those  peculiarly  intended  to  trans¬ 
mit 
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fait  the  sensation  :  but  it  is  not  the 
same  with  the  organ  of  taste.  We 
know  indeed,  that,  at  least  among 
the  mammalia,  the  gustatory  faculty 
resides  in  the  surface  of  the  tongue  : 
but,  as  this  fleshy  substance  has 
other  functions,  and  as  its  move¬ 
ments  are  particularly  connected 
with  the  organs  of  speech  and  de¬ 
glutition,  it  receives  several  nerves, 
and  these  greatly  ramified,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  three  different  regions  of 
the  brain.  Hence  anatomists  have 
not  been  able  precisely  to  determine, 
whether  the  sensation  be  imparted 
through  the  medium  of  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  that  of  the 
glossopharyngean,  or  that  of  the 
great  hypoglossal  nerve. 

“  It  is  true  the  majority  agree  in 
considering  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  as  the 
only  one  capable  of  transmitting  the 
sensation  of  taste ;  and  most  of  them' 
adduce  in  support  of  their  opinion 
I  he  observation  of  Colombo,  who  did 
not  find  this  branch  in  a  man  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  sense  of  taste.  Soem¬ 
mering,  however,  questions  tbe  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  fact,  as  well  as 
of  a  similar  one  cited  by  Rolsink. 

“  On  the  other  hand  some  phy¬ 
siologists,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
the  great  Boerhaave,  have  ascribed 
the  gustatory  faculty  to  the  great 
hypoglossal  nerve.  These  too  rest 
their  opinion  on  some  anatomical 
observations,  particularly  on  a  case 
in  pathology  quoted  by  Hevermann, 
where  the  sense  of  taste  was  de¬ 
stroyed  on  the  extirpation  of  a 
gland,  with  which  the  nerves,  called 
at  that  time  the  great  gustatory,  or 
ninth  pair,  were  removed. 

“  The  particular  subject  of  phy¬ 
siology  and  comparative  anatomy 
before  us,  therefore,  may  throw 
some  light  on  a  question  not  yet 
completely  resolved. 
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“  Though  the  sense  of  taste  i 
essentially  necessary  to  animals,  and 
must  be  the  last  obliterated,  since 
on  its  decisions  depend  their  preser¬ 
vation,  by  instructing  them  in  the 
nature  of  the  substances  proper  for 
their  food,  and  the  selection  of 
them  ;  at  first  sight,  however,  it 
would  appear,  that  fish  are  destitute 
of  it,  if  we  seek  for  this  organ  in 
the  parts  where  it  is  commonly 
seated. 

“  Tn  fact  the  inside  of  the  mouth, 
in  fishes  is  lined  with  a  thick, 
smooth,  and  polished  membrane : 
of  a  very  close  texture,  resembling 
that  of  the  skin  ;  and  most  com¬ 
monly  of  the  same  colour  with  it. 
Sometimes  this  membrane  is  com¬ 
pletely  detached  from  the  bones  of 
the  palate,  or  retained  merely  by 
a  few  vessels ;  as  I  have  observed 
in  the  cod,  frogfish,  bullhead,  ray, 
and  shark  :  and  I  have  never  seen 
in  it  papillae,  or  salivary  glands. 

“  The  tongue  of  fishes  is  seldom 
movable.  A  bone  supports  it 
throughout  its  whole  length.  Its 
point  can  neither  turn  backward, 
nor  toward  the  sides,  in  general  the 
lips,  palate,  tongue,  and  branchios- 
tegous  rays  are  covered  with  .bony 
points,  or  laminae  of  different  forms, 
which  prevent  the  intimate  contact 
of  substances  taken  into  the  mouth. 
It  is  true  in  the  muscles  of  the  hy- 
oides  and  of  the  branchiostegous 
rays,  placed  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  mouth,  we  find  all  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  neives  of  the  fifth 
pair,  as  well  as  those  ot  the  inde¬ 
terminate  nerve,  which  evidently 
has  the  place  of  the  glossopharyn¬ 
gean.  Yet  neither  1  nor  Mr.  Cuvier 
could  ever  meet  with  the  great  hypo¬ 
glossal  nerve  in  fishes,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  our  most  attentive  searches, 
when  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
editing  his  lectures  on  comparative 
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anatomy.  Besides,  as  this  fact  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper,  I  think  it  pro¬ 
per  to  add,  that  I  have  again  satisfied 
myself  of  it  by  fresh  anatomical  re¬ 
searches. 

<(r  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the 
water,  by  its  continual  entrance  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  compression  it 
there  undergoes,  as  often  as  the  fish 
exerts  on  it  the  action  of  degluti¬ 
tion  necessary  to  force  it  through 
the  gills,  must  exert  a  friction  so 
often  repeated,  as  to  deaden  all  the 
sensibility  of  these  parts. 

“  Now  since  the  integuments  of 
the  inside  of  the  mouth  are  coria¬ 
ceous,  destitute  of  salivary  glands, 
and  frequently  roughened  with  teeth 
or  horny  points :  the  tongue  adhe¬ 
rent,  bony,  and  immovable;  the 
great  hypoglossal  nerve  wanting ; 
and  water  continually  exerting  a 
friction  on  it  :  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  organ  of  taste  cannot  exist 
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there.  This  was  the  first  point  I 
proposed  to  examine. 

“  As  the  organ  of  taste  appears 
not  to  reside  in  the  mouths  of  fishes, 
and  this  sense  is  indispensable  to 
animals,  we  must  meet  with  it  else¬ 
where:  and  since  tastes  in  general 
bear  a  considerable  analogy  to  smells, 
let  ns  inquire  whether  the  sense  of 
smell  be  not  to  a  certain  degree 
converted  into  that  of  taste.  But, 
before  we  enter  on  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of 
these  two  sensations. 

c<  Natural  philosophers,  chemists, 
and  subsequently  physiologists,  have 
generally  attached  to  the  idea  of 
smell, dfiat  of  the  sensible  existence 
of  corporeal  atoms  of  extreme  mi¬ 
nuteness.  Though  art  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  imitate  an  instrument 
so  perfect  as  that  met  with  at  the 
entrance  of  the  respiratory  organ  in 
animals  that  live  in  the  air,  we  have 


some  means  of  proving  chemically 
the  material  existence  of  those 
smells,  the  nature  of  which  is  best 
known.  Thus  the  exhalations  from 
nitrous  gas,  volatile  oils,  and  ether, 
for  example,  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  combination  of  some  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples-  with  oxigen ;  and  muriatic 
acid  gas  renders  sensible  to  the  eye 
the  particles  of  ammonia,  which 
cease  to  be  odorate  the  moment  this 
acid  combines  with  them  in  the  open 
air. 

“  The  most  perfect  animals,  those 
that  possess  all  the  five  senses,  are 
so  organized  as  to  perceive  the  prin¬ 
cipal  modifications  of  the  bodies 
surrounding  them.  They  have  sight, 
to  enjoy  the  effects  of  light ;  feel¬ 
ing,  to  appreciate  the  solidity  of 
palpable  objects  ;  hearing,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  vibrations  of  elastic 
bodies ;  taste,  to  discriminate  the 
qualities  of  bodies  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  liquid  ;  and  lastly  smell,  to 
collect  the  emanations  of  substances, 
that  have  the  properties  of  a  gas. 

“Light  exerts  its  action  only  on 
the  eye  ;  not  on  the  tongue,  nos¬ 
trils,  ears,  or  skins.  .It  is  the  same 
with  most  smells,  which  do  not  act 
on  the  sight,  taste,  hearing,  or 
touch.  Each  of  the  organs  of  sense 
then  has  its  particular  function, 
fixed  and  determined  beforehand  by  1 
the  arrangement  of  its  apparatus  :  1 
for  the  sentient  principle  appears  to 
be  identical,  and  placed,  as  we  may 
say,  on  the  watch  on  the  inside  of 
each  instrument,  in  order  to  collect 
and  transmit  the  slightest  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  qualities  of  bodies. 

<<r  The  sensations  of  smell  and 
taste  however,  are  most  analogous, 
both  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  ac¬ 
tion  on  our  bodies,  and  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  end  at  least  for  which  nature 
seems  to  have  given  us  organs  to 
perceive  them.  The  odorate  and 
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sapid  particles  are  conveyed  cither 
by  the  airs  that  serve  for  respiration, 
or  the  solid  and  liquid  aliment  that 
must  enter  the  stomach.  Stopped 
on  their  passage,  through  the  nostrils 
or  the  mouth,  these  particles  touch 
the  nerves  distributed  on  those  parts, 
and  thus  give  notice  of  their  pre¬ 
sence.  The  nerves  immediately  ex¬ 
cite  the  ideas  of  the  sensations  they 
perceive,  and  excite  us  to  admit  or 
reject  the  air  or  food,  according  as 
the  impression  produced  on  the'  or¬ 
gan  is  agreeable  or  not.  The  sapid 
and  odorate  qualities  of  bodies  then 
are  discriminated  by  the  tongue, 
when  they  are  contained  in  a  liquid  ■, 
and  by  the  pituitary  membrane, 
when  they  are  suspended  in  a  gas. 

“  From  these  general  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  of  smells  and 
tastes,  it  appears,  that  liquids  can¬ 
not  intrinsically  possess  smell,  since 
this  quality  of  bodies  is  inherent  in' 
their  state  of  gas,  or  vapour.  We 
are  justified  therefore  in  presuming, 
that  an  animal,  which  from  its  na¬ 
ture  must  be  immersed  in  a  liquid 
all  its  life,  does  not  possess  a  sense 
of  which  it  can  make  no  use :  and 
this  is  the  case  with  cetaceous  ani¬ 
mals,  fishes,  most  ot  the  molluscae, 
a  great  number  of  erustaceous  ani¬ 
mals  and  worms,  and  all  the  zoo¬ 
phytes. 

t(  In  a  former  paper  I  have  pointed 
out  the  analogy  between  fishes  and 
cetaceous  animals,  with  regard  to 
the  mechanism  of  respiration.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  this  mode  of 
respiration,  if  1  may  so  say,  and  ot 
their  necessary  abode  in  water,  that 
the  organ  of  smell  appears  to  be 
annihilated  in  these  animals  ;  for  as 
Daniel  Major  and  John  Hunter  first 
observed,  though  only  in  a  few 
species,  and  Cuvier  has  since  shown 
generally  and  more  at  large,  there 
arc  no  olfactory  nerves,  and  no  eth¬ 


moidal  foramina,  in  the  cetaceous 
animals.  The  pituitary  membrane, 
that  lines  their  nostrils,  is  smooth, 
dry,  and  coriaceous :  it  appears  to 
have  become  insensible  from  the 
constant  friction  on  it  occasioned  by 
the  rapid  and  violent  action  of  the 
water,  that  pervades  the  cavity  of 
the  nostrils.  It  appears  however, 
that  the  organ  of  taste  here  supplies 
the  place  ot  that  of  smeil ;  for,  by 
a  slight  modification  of  the  organs, 
the  olfactory  nerves  of  fishes  may 
have  another  use,  and  be  destined 
to  make  them  sensible  of  tastes. 

<f  From  the  ideas  we  have  formed 
of  the  nature  of  smells,  it  necessa¬ 
rily  follows,  that  fishes  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  impressions  similar  to  those 
they  occasion  in  animals  that,  breathe 
air.  Yet  we  know,  that  fishes  are 
attracted  by  the  emanations,  that 
escape  from  several  substances  im¬ 
mersed  in  water,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  various  baits  employed  in  fish¬ 
ing  j  the  salted  roes  of  cod  and 
maekarel,  tl*€  broiled  or  stinking 
flesh  of  certain  animals,  old  cheese, 
and  many  other  things  of  strong 
smell. 

“  Aristotle  was  acquainted  writh 
most  of  these  facts,  and  even  recites 
them  at  large  in  his  History  of  Ani¬ 
mals  :  yet  he  says  positively, “  fishes 
have  no  distinct  organ  of  smell,  for 
there  is  but  one  orifice  to  the  aper¬ 
tures  they  have  in  the  pjacc  of  th>p 
nostrils.”  And  elsewhere,  “  we  see 
in  them  no  external  organ  ot  hearing 
or  smell,  not  even  an. aperture.  Mr. 
Schneider,  in  his  Synonimes  of  Ar- 
tedi’s  Fishes,  reproaches  Aristotle 
with  entertaining  this  opinion,  after 
having  so  well  described  the  olfac¬ 
tory  organ  and  nerves  in  these  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  in  some  measure  there¬ 
fore  a  defence  of  Aristotle’s  opinion, 
if  I  endeavour  to  show,  that  every 
emanation  in  water  must  produce 
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on  the  nerves,  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact,  a  sensation  analogous 
to  that  of  taste. 

“  Since  there  are  no  real  smells 
in  water,  the  exhalations,  that  es¬ 
cape  from  bodies  immersed  in  it, 
either  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  gas,  and  consequently  do  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  liquid  3  or  they  are  sus¬ 
pended  in  it  or  combined  with  it, 
and  they  participate  in  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  liquids.  If  however  the 
qualities  of  these  particles,  thus  dis¬ 
solved,  be  perceptible,  they  necessa¬ 
rily  come  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  as  sapid  bodies  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  useless  for  fishes, 
which  live  habitually  in  water,  to 
be  endowed  with  the  organ  of 
smell. 

(C  To  prove  the  accuracy  of  this 
reasoning,  it  is  necessary  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  use  of  the'  nervous  appara¬ 
tus,  which  has  hitherto  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  intended  for  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  smells  :  and  to  this  I  shall 
proceed,  treating  it  more  minutely 
than  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

“  The  cavities  termed  nasal  are 
always  situate  before  the  eyes,  in 
the  space  between  the  nasal  bones 
and  those  of  the  upper  lip.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  in  the  substance  of 
the  bones  of  the  nose  themselves, 
or  between  these  and  the  pieces 
which  Artedi  has  called  hypoph- 
thalmie.  The  heter-  some  fishes,  as 
the  pleuronectes,  the  only  animals 
with  vertebrae  that  are  not  symme¬ 
trical,  are  the  only  ones  that  nave 
both  nostrils  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  in  some  on  the  right,  in 
others  on  the  left,  and  unequal. 
Lastly,  though  most  of  these  spe¬ 
cies  have  these  cavities  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  in  the  forehead  3  they 
are  found  beneath,  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  communicating  with  the 


mouth,  in  ail  the  plagiosto  cr.es. s? 
the  rav,  the  shark,  &c. 

((  In  all  fishes  these  cavities  pre¬ 
sent  a  kind  of  sinus,  or  cul-de-sac 
with  a  narrow  opening  5  most  com¬ 
monly  divided  into  two  portions, 
sometimes  into  three,  as  in  the  eel, 
by  a  membranous  septum,  various¬ 
ly  convoluted,  which  icthyologists 
have  frequently  noticed  as  characte¬ 
ristic  of  species. 

“  We  know  from  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Monro,  that  these  valves 
or  curtains  may  be  moved  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  animal  ;  and 
that  under  certain  circumstances 
the  orifice  may  be  nearly  covered 
by  the  septum.  It  is  easy  to  ob¬ 
serve  this  in  live  fishes,  as  I  have 
seen  in  the  goldfish  and  stickleback. 
It  is  then  apparent,  that  the  motion 
of  the  septum  seems  to  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  protraction  of  the 
lips  3  since  at  each  inspiration  the 
cavity  opens  and  dilates,  while  it 
contracts  and  is  covered  as  often  as 
the  mouth  is  closed  :  whence  if 
seems  to  follow,  that  at  every  in¬ 
spiration  the  fish  causes  a  small 
quantity  of  water  to  enter  on  each 
side,  which  it  may  be  said  thus  to 
analyse. 

“  Each  of  these  perforations  ex¬ 
hibits  within  a  cavity,  very  spacious 
in  proportion  to  its  orifice  3  and  on  1 
this  is  spread  the  sentient  membrane  1 
covered  with  mucus,  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  is  expended  the 
whole  of  the  first  pair  of  cerebral 
nerves,  and  one  or  more  large 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  observation  of  Collins 
quoted  and  corrected  by  Cuvier. 

“  Nor  must  I  forget  to  remark, 
as  a  circumstance  particularly  de¬ 
serving  notice,  that  these  pretended 
nasal  cavities  are  always  separated 
from  the  canal  of  respiration  3  and 
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that  it  is  only  in  the  rays,  and  some 
neighbouring  genera,  which  have 
spiracles,  that  they  are  observed  al¬ 
most  in  the  mouth.  In  tact  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  the  liquid,  in 
traversing  them,  would  have  dead¬ 
ened  the  sensibility  of  their  surface 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  and 
"the  friction  of  its  particles. 

“  Now  are  these  peculiarities  of 
structure,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  lead  us  to  aban¬ 
don  our  first  oninion,  deduced  from 
the  knowledge  of  physics,  that 
smells  canot  be  perceived  in  water  ? 
or  is  not  this  supposed  organ  of 
smell  in  fishes  better  adapted  to  ex¬ 
cite  in  them  the  sensation  of  tastes  ? 
These  questions  I  shall  proceed  to 
examine. 

Tastes  and  smells  are  nearly 
of  the  same  nature:  both  sensations 
are  produced  by  the  physical  and 
chemical  qualities  of  bodies.  We 
know,  in  fact,  that  very  minute  par¬ 
ticle  '  are  continually  separating  from 
certain  substances,  which,  without 
being  decomposed,  come  to  act  im¬ 
mediately  upon  animals  at  that  point 
of  their  surface  alone,  where  they 
can  manifest  their  presence.  This 
phenomenon  is  effected  by.  the  in¬ 


tervention  of  a  fluid  medium,  and 
a  sort  of  contact. 

“  All  tne  conditions  necessary  for 
the  impression  or  sensation  of  taste 
are  united  therefore  in  the  organ 
under  examination,  and  the  nature 
of  the  substances  that  may  produce 
it.  First,  the  organ  is  placed  se¬ 
cure  in  a  cavity  :  it  opens  and  shuts 
at  the  will  of  the  animal,  it  admits 
or  rejects  emanations  at  pleasure. 
Secondly,  the  sentient  surface  re¬ 
ceives  numerous  and  bulky  nerves 
from  the  fifth  pair  ;  it  is  soft,  moist, 
and  mucous  j  and  it  presents  a 
great  surface  in  a  large  space.  Third¬ 
ly,  it  appears  in  a  certain  degree  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  organ  of 
taste,  which  cannot  exist  in  the 
mouth  of  fishes  from  the  very  me¬ 
chanism  of  their  respiration. 

“  It  seems  to  follow  then  from 
all  these  cirtumstances,  that  the  or¬ 
gan  of  taste  in  fishes  does  not  re¬ 
side  in  the  mouth  :  that  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  taste  is  probably  imparted 
to  them  by  the  apparatus,  which 
has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
adapted  to  perceive  the  emanations 
of  odorate  bodies  ;  and  lastly,  that 
no  real  smell  can  be  perceived  in 
water. 
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From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin  for  1/83.] 


[By  M.  Schulze . 

cf  rnpHOSE  who  have  occasion 
j[  to  construct  machines  in¬ 
tended  to  be  moved  by  men  or  ani¬ 
mals,  are  sufficiently  aware,  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  quantity  of  power  that  can  be 
attributed  to  either  of  them,  in  order 
to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  effect 


which  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  from 
the  machine.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  de¬ 
pends.  entirely  on  the  ratio  of  the 
velocity  of  the  motive  force  to  the 
resistance.  This  was  the  reason 
that  long  ago  induced  experimen¬ 
talists  to  take  the  trouble  of  deter¬ 
mining 
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mining  the  strength  as  well  as  the 
velocity  exerted  by  men  and  ani¬ 
mals,  when  they  are  made  to  move 
machinery ;  and  the  results  they 
obtained,  which  have  been  com' 
monly  made  use  of  in  computing 
the  effect  of  machines,  are,  that  men 
exert  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty 
pounds,  with  a  velocity  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  per  second  ; 
and  that  a  horse  has  about  seven 
times  more  strength  than  a  man, 
with  a  velocity  of  from  four  to  six 
feet  per  second. 

“  These  are  the  data  which  we 
have  been  obliged  to  use  whenever 
it  became  necessary  to  compute  the 
effect  of  a  machine  moved  by  men 
or  horses.  It  is  evident  that  the 
foice  must  be  diminished  when  the 


velocity  is  increased,  and  vice, versa : 
but  we  are  not  yet  certain  of  finding 
the  ratio  of  the  diminution  or  aug-' 
mentation  of  this  force  to  the  velo¬ 
city.  Euler  has  given  us  two  dif¬ 
ferent  formulae  to  compute  this  ra-' 
tio  :  but  no  one  has  hitherto  at¬ 
tempted  to  verify  by  experiment 
which  of  them  is  to  be  preferred, 
although  they  differ  very  consider¬ 
ably  from  each  other.  If  we  put 
P  for  the  absolute  force  which  takes 
place  when  we  simply  consider 
equilibrium,  C  the  absolute  velocity 
which  takes  place  when  the  man 
or  animal  moves  freely,  and  with¬ 
out  being  overcome  by  the  resist¬ 
ance,  p  the  relative  force,  and  c 
the  corresponding  velocity.  We  have 
by  the  first  of  these  formulae. 


c\2  c 7 

pzz. P  (1 - )  ;  whereas  the  second  gives  us  p=  P  (l —  — 
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As  I  am  obliged  now  more 
than  ever  to  attend  to  a  number  of 
machines,  and  to  compute  their 
effect,  it  therefore  concerns  me 
very  much  to  know  exactly  in  what 
manner  to  estimate,  compare,  and 
iix  the  strength  and  velocity  of 
men  and  animals,  which  are  used 
for  moving  various  machines,  proper 
for  different  purposes. 

“  With  this  view  I  made,  with 
considerable  care,  the  experiments 


I  am  now  about  to  detail,  whiff  i  of 
course  would  have  been  very  expen¬ 
sive,  had  I  not  had  some  facilities 
which  other  persons  may  not  pos¬ 
sess. 

“  To  make  the  experiments  on 
human  strength,  I  took  promiscu¬ 
ously  twenty  men  of  different  sizes 
and  constitutions,  whom  I  measured 
and  weighed  ;  the  result  of  which 
is  given  in  the  following  table  : 
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“  To  find  the  strength  that  each 
of  these  men  might  exert  to  raise  a 
weight  vertically,  I  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiments  : 

I  took  various  weights,  in¬ 
creasing  by  lOlbs.  from  J501bs.  up 
to  250lbs.  All  these  weights  were 
of  lead,  having  circular  and  equal 
bases.  To  use  them  with  success 
in  the  proposed  experiments,  I  had 
at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  bench 
made,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
a  hole  of  the  same  size  as  the  base 
of  my  weights  :  this  hole  was  shut 
by  a  ei.cular  cover,  which  effected 
this  purpose  when  pressed  against 
the  bench,  but  at  other  times  was 
kept  at  about  the  distance  of  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  bench,  by 
means  of  a  spring  and  some  iron 
bars.  To  prevent  the  weight  with 
which  this  cover  was  loaded  during 
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This  table  proves  to  us,  that  the 
size  of  the  men  employed  to  raise 
the  weights  vertically,  has  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  the  height  to 
which  they  severally  brought  the 
•same  weight.  We  find  also  by  this, 
that  the  height  diminishes  in  a  much 
more  considerable  ratio  than  the 
weight  increases  ;  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  it  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  employ  large  men 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw 
vertically  from  below  upwards; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  employ  men  of  con¬ 
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the  experiment,  from  forcing  down 
the  cover  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  bench,  I  had  se¬ 
veral  grooves  made  in  the  four  iron 
bars,  which  sustained  the  cover  at 
any  height  at  which  it  might  arrive 
by  the  pressure  of  the  springs,  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  weight 
ceased. 

“  After  having  laid  the  150!hs. 
on  the  cover,  and  the  other  weights 
in  succession,  increasing  by  lolbs. 
up  to  250lbs.  I  made  the  following 
experiments  with  the  men  whose 
size  and  weight  are  given  above,  by 
making  them  lift  up  the  weights  as 
vertically  as  possible  all  at  once,  and 
by  observing  the  height  to  which 
they  were  able  to  lift  them.  The 
following  table  gives  the  heights 
observed  for  the  different  weights- 
marked  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
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siderable  weight,  when  it  is  required 
to  lift  up  loads  by  means*  of  a  pul¬ 
ley,  about  which  a  cord  passes, 
which  the  workmen  draw  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  direction,  from  above  down¬ 
wards.  To  find  the  absolute  strength 
of  these  men  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  1  took  the  following  method  : 

Having  fixed  over  an  open  pit 
a  brass  pulley,  extremely  well  made, 
of  fifteen  inches  diameter,  whose 
axis,  made  of  well  polished  steel, 
to  diminish  the  friction,  was  three- 
founhs  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  I 
passed  over  this  pulley  a  silk  cord 

worked 
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worked  with  care,  to  give  it  both 
the  necessary  strength  and  flexibi- 
bility.  One  of  the  ends  of  this  cord 
carried  a  hook  to  hang  a  weight  to 
it,  which  hang  vertically  in  the  pit, 
“whilst  the  other  end  was  held  by 
one  of  the  twenty  men,  who,  in 
the  first  order  of  the  following  ex¬ 
periments,  made  it  pass  above  his 
shoulders  j  instead  of  which,  in  the 
Second,  he  simply  held  it  by  his 
hands. 

“  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
construct  this  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  pulley  might  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  in  order  to 
keep  the  end  of  the  cord  held  by 
the  man  always  in  a  horizontal  di¬ 
rection,  according  as  the  man  was 
tall  or  short,  and  exerted  his  strength 
in  any  given  direction. 

“  I  had  made  the  necessary  ar¬ 


rangements,  so  ns  to  be  able  to  load 
successively  the  basin  of  a  balance 
which  I  attached  to  the  hook  at  the 
end  of  the  cord  which  descended 
into  the  pit,  whilst  the  man  who 
held  the  other  end  of  the  cord  em¬ 
ployed  all  his  strength  without  ad¬ 
vancing  or  retracting  a  single  inch. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
weights  placed  in  the  basin  when 
the  workmen  were  obliged  to  give 
up,  having  net  longer  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  the  pressure  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  weight.  To  pro¬ 
ceed  with  certainty,  I  increased  the 
weight  each  time  by  five  pounds, 
beginning  from  00,  and  intervals  of 
time,  having  always  precisely  a 
space  ol  ten  seconds  between  them. 
The  result  of  these  observations,  re¬ 
peated  several  days  in  succession,  is 
contained  in  the  following  table: 


“  When  the  cord  passed  over  the  shoulders  of  the  workmen  : 


Order. 

lbs. 

j  Order. 

lbs. 

1  Order. 

lbs.  j 

Order. 

lbs. 

i 

OS 

6 

IOO 

i  1 

95 

16 

95 

2 

I  os 

7 

ii5 

12 

100 

*7 

IOO 

3 

I  IO 

8 

105 

13 

1  >o 

18 

90 

4 

IOO 

9 

OS 

H 

co 

19 

1 10 

5 

105 

IO 

90 

1  H 

1 10 

|  20 

105 

“  When  the  cord  was  simply  held  before  the  man  : 


Order. 

lbs. 

Order. 

lbs. 

Order. 

■  , 

lb*. 

Order. 

1 

lbs. 

1 

90 

6 

IOO 

1 1 

9°  ' 

16 

90 

a 

105 

7 

1 10 

12 

90 

17 

90 

2 

105 

8 

IOO 

*3 

ICO 

18 

8  5 

4 

90 

9 

90 

14 

85 

19 

IOO 

S 

95 

10 

85 

15 

105 

;■  20 

IOO 

r<  These  two  tables  show,  that 
men  have  less  power  in  drawing  a 
cord  before  them  than  when  they 
make  it  pass  over  their  Shoulders  : 
it  shows  us  also  that  the  largest  men 
have  not  also  the  greatest  strength 
to  hold,  or  to  draw  in  a  horizontal 
direction  by  means  of  a  cord.  To 
obtain  the  absolute  velocity  of  these 
twenty  men,  I  proceeded  as  follows : 


u  Having  measured  very  exactly 
a  distance  of  12,000  Rhinland  feet, 
in  a  plain  nearly  level,  I  caused 
these  twenty  men  to  march  with  a 
good  pace,  but  without  running, 
and  so  as  to  continue  during  the 
space  of  four  or  five  hours.  The 
following  is  the  time  employed  in 
describing  this  space,  with  the  velo¬ 
city  resulting  from  each  of  them. 

Ord. 
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Ord. 

Time. 

Veloc. 

z 

4o' 

18 

4'  94 

2 

4l 

1 2 

4  85 

3 

39 

8 

5  53 

4 

39 

40 

5  04 

5 

34 

19 

5  85 

6 

33 

I  X 

5  68 

7 

38 

7 

5  25 

Ord. 

Time. 

Veloc. 

8 

40' 

9 

4'  99 

9 

40 

20 

4  96 

10 

40 

5i 

4  90 

1 1 

36 

17 

5  5i 

1 2 

38 

1 1 

5  24 

13 

3s 

5 

5  2; 

H 

37 

£ 

5  4° 

Ord. 

Time. 

Veloc. 

15 

36' 

J7 

s'  51 

16 

4 1 

28 

4  82 

17 

42 

25 

4  *  7i 

1  8 

40 

19 

4  98 

T9 

39 

57 

5  or 

20 

37 

51 

5  29 

<f  It  is  necessary  to  mention,  with 
regard  to  these  experiments,  that  I 
took  care  to  place,  at  certain  dis¬ 
tances,  persons  in  whom  I  could 
place  confidence,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
serve  whether  these  men  marched 
uniformly  and  sufficiently  quick 
without  running. 

“  Having  thus  obtained,  not  only 
the  absolute  force,  but  the  absolute 
velocity  also,  of  several  men,  I  took 
the  following  method  to  determine 
their  relative  force. 

“  I  had  made  use  of  a  machine 
composed  of  two  large  cylinders  of 
very  hard  marble,  which  turned 
round  a  vertical  cylinder  of  wood, 
and  moved  by  a  horse,  which  de¬ 
scribed  in  its  march  a  circle  of  ten 
Rhinland  feet.  This  machine  ap- 
pered  to  me  the  most  proper  to 
make  the  following  experiments, 
which  serve  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  strength  that  the  men  had  em¬ 
ployed  to  move  this  machine,  and 
which  I  use  hereafter  to  determine 
which  of  Euler’s  two  formula;  ought 
to  be  preferred. 

“  To  obtain  this  relative  force,  1 
took  here  the  same  pulley  which 
served  me  in  the  preceding  experi¬ 
ments,  by  applying  a  cord  to  the 
vertical  cylinder  of  wood,  and  at¬ 
taching  to  the  other  end  of  the  cord, 
which  entered  into  an  open  pit,  a 
sufficient  weight  to  give  successively 
to  the  machine  different  velocities. 

ft  Having  applied  in  this  manner 
a  weight  of  215lbs.  the  machine 
acquired  a  motion  which,  after  be- 
1813. 


ing  reduced  to  an  uniform  motion, 
taking  into  account  the  acceleration 
of  the  weight  of  the  friction,  and 
of  the  stiffness  of  the  cord,  gave 
2*41  feet  velocity  ;  and  having  ap¬ 
plied  m  the  same  manner  a  weight 
of  220lbs.  the  resulting  uniform  mo¬ 
tion  gave  a  velocity  of  2  47  feet.  I 
only  mention  these  two  limits,  be¬ 
cause  they  serve  as  a  comparison 
with  what  immediately  follows.  I 
began  these  experiments  with  a 
weight  of  lOOlb.  and  increased  it 
by  five  every  time,  from  that  num¬ 
ber  up  to  4001 bs. 

“  I  made  this  machine  move  by 
the  seven  first  of  my  workmen, 
placing  them  in  such  a  way,  that 
their  direction  remained  almost  al¬ 
ways  perpendicular  to  the  arm  on 
which  was  attached  the  cord  which 
passed  over  their  shoulders  in  an  al¬ 
most  horizontal  direction. 

“Thus  situated,  they  made  281 
turns  with  this  machine  in  two 
hours,  which  gave  for  their  relative 
velocity  c  —  2’  45  feet  per  second. 
We  have  also  the  absolute  force,  or 
P,  from  these  seven  men  by  the 
above  table  =  730lbs.  and  their  ab¬ 
solute  velocity,  or  C  =  5*30  feet. 

“  Therefore,  by  substituting  these 
values  in  the  first  formula,  we  find 
the  relative  force  pzn250lbs.  which 
agrees  very  well  with  what  we  have 
just  found  above. 

“  If  instead  of  this  first  formula, 
the  second  be  taken,  it  gives  p  = 
153lbs.  which  is  far  too  little. 

“  By  this  it  is  evident,  that  the 
rV  first 
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first  of  Euler’s  two  formulae  is  to  be 
preferred  in  all  respects.  I  have 
also  made  a  great  number  of  com¬ 
binations,  and  I  almost  always  found 
the  same  effect. 

“  Dividing  the  205lbs.  which  we 
have  just  found,  by  seven,  the 
number  of  workmen,  we  get  29lbs. 
for  the  relative  force,  with  2-45 
feet  relative  velocity  for  each  man, 
which  is  rather  more  than  the  values 
commonly  adopted  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  machinery.  A  number  of 
other  observation*  on  different  ma¬ 
chines,  which  I  intend  to  relate 
another  time,  have  given  me  the 
same  result  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must 
value  the  mean  human  strength  at 
29  or  SOlbs.  with  a  velocity  of 
per  second. 

“  To  obtain  the  ratio  of  the 
strength  of  a  horse  to  that  of  a  man, 
I  had  the  same  machine  moved  by 
a  horse,  without  altering  any  thing  j 
and  I  found  by  ten  different  horses 


which  I  used  successively,  that  2 
horse  makes  603  turns  in  two  hours 
instead  of  281 ;  therefore,  by  sup¬ 
posing  the  static  motion  of  a  horse 
seven  times  greater  than  that  of  a 
man,  we  find  that  the  former  has 
5’3  feet  per  second  of  velocity. 

“  By  this  it  is  evident,  that  the 
effect  of  a  horse  is  fourteen  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  man,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
fourteen  men  must  be  used  instead 
of  one  horse.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  it  is  much  more  advantageous 
to  employ  horses  than  men  in  mov¬ 
ing  machines,  if  other  reasons  did 
not  require  us  to  prefer  men. 

“  I  have  also  made  a  number  of 
other  interesting  observations  on 
horses  and  oxen,  which  are  likewise 
used  in  moving  machines;  but  as  I 
am  now  waiting  for  observations  of 
this  kind,  which  other  persons  are 
making  according  to  my  plan,  I  shall 
reserve  them  for  another  memoir. 
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[By  Professor  Jamieson  :  from  Dr.  Thomson’s  Annals  of  Philosophy.] 


**  /~\N  a  general  view  of  the 
materials  and  structure  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  we  are  struck 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  whole. 
Not  more  than  250  species  of  simple 
minerals  have  hitherto  been  dis¬ 
covered;  and  if  we  abstract  the 
metalliferous,  saline,  and  inflam¬ 
mable  species,  there  remain  not 
more  than  134  species  of  earthy 
minerals.  Still,  with  this  small 
number  of  species,  nature  might 
have  formed  many  hundred  distinct, 
compound,  and  simple  rocks;  but  it 
is  otherwise.  She  employs  almost 
exclusively  a  few  species  in  the 


composition  of  all  the  rocks,  both 
simple  and  compound,  of  which  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  composed. 
Felspar,  quartz,  mica,  minerals  of 
the  hornblende  family,  and  lime¬ 
stone,  are  the  most  frequent  and 
abundant:  of  these  nearly  the  whole 
crust  of  the  earth  is  composed: 
thus  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  gabbro,  porphyry,  sienite, 
greenstone,  basalt,  serpentine,  sand¬ 
stone,  are  composed  of  one  or  more 
of  the  four  first  mentioned  sub¬ 
stances;  and  the  various  primitive, 
transition,  and  floetz  limestones, 
that  often  form  extensive  ranges  of 

mountain 
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mountain  and  tracts  of  country,  are 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In¬ 
deed,  all  the  mountain  rocks,  at 
present  known,  do  not  exceed  50  or 
60;  and  amongst  these  are  several 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  simple 
earthy  minerals.  Some  mineralo¬ 
gists  have  considered  them  as  more 
numerous ;  and  have  described  every 
variety  of  composition  as  a  distinct 
species,  and  in  place  of  50  or  60 
species  have  enumerated  several 
hundred.  But  the  greater  number 
of  these  are  mere  varieties  of  the 
common  mountain  rocks,  of  limited 
extent,  often  not  exceeding  a  few 
fathoms  in  length  and  breadth. 
This  error  is  owing  to  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  e;  what  is  understood  by  a 
mountain  rock.  A  mountain  rock 
is  distinguished  by  its  position  in 
regard  to  other  rocks,  its  magni¬ 
tude,  under  which  I  include  its 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  in 
the'  track  where  it  occurs,  and  the 
proportion  and  kind  of  minerals  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Viewing 
them  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  that  they  exhibit  varieties  in 
structure  or  composition,  they  must 
also  have  a  determinate  position  and 
considerable  magnitude,  and  the 
certainty  of  the  distinction  is  aug¬ 
mented  if  they  possess  universality 
of  distribution.  Most  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  rocks  are  universally  distri¬ 
buted;  thus  the  compound  rock, 
known  under  the  name  granite,  and 
which  is  so  abundant  in  Europe, 
occurs  in  China  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  in  Bengal,  in  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Canada;  and  in  all  these 
countries  it  has  the  same  charac¬ 
ters.  From  this  fact  it  follows  that 
we  can  with  confidence  draw  in¬ 
ferences  in  regard  to  the  geognostic 
characters  of  rocks  in  one  country 
from  what  has  been  observed  in 


rm 

another,  and  consider  these  as  ap¬ 
plicable,  on  a  general  view,  to  the 
whole  crust  of  the  earth.  Expe¬ 
rience  does  not  contradict  this  infe¬ 
rence;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  investigations  of  geog- 
nosts  in  the  most  distant  countries. 
This  universality  of  the  distribution 
of  formations,  consequently  of  the 
laws  of  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
has  procured  for  geognosy  a  place 
amongst  the  physical  sciences;  and 
in  it  lies  that  which  leads  so  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  geognostic  investigations, 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  occupy  our¬ 
selves  with  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge.  It  would  wear  out 
the  patience  of  the  most  persevering 
inquirer,  and  would  convey  no  very 
satisfactory  information  of  a  new  set 
of  rocks,  or  a  new  arrangement,  if 
those  already  known  were  to  be 
studied  in  every  small  tract  of 
country.  We  might  as  well  pretend 
to  arrange  and  number  the  grains  of 
sand  on  the  sea  shore.  In  every 
country  of  considerable  extent  we 
find  the  outline  of  the  structure  of 
the  whole  globe. 

(<  Some  series  of  rocks,  however, 
do  not  possess  this  universality; 
they  appear  in  bason-shaped  hollows, 
or  in  countries  that  have  been  for¬ 
merly  in  the  state  of  lakes,  or  in. 
level  plains  resting  on  alluvial 
matters  :  their  extent  is,  compara¬ 
tively,  inconsiderable;  and  all  the 
phenomena  they  present  attest  the 
partiality  of  their  deposition.  We 
cannot,  from  these  appearances, 
infer  any  thing  in  regard  to  the 
general  structure  of  the  earth  ;  and 
however  interesting  they  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  us,  it  would  lead  to  erro¬ 
neous  views  were  we  to  deduce 
from  them  general  inferences  in 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  earth  ; 
for  every  geneial  inference  of  tEc 
kind  from  a  local  appearance  must 
T  2  be 
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be  false.  These  series  of  rocks,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  more 
widely  distributed  or  universal,  are 
denominated  partial  or  local  forma¬ 
tions.  This  interesting  division  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Werner.  He 
was  led  to  it  by  the  examination  of 
a  series  of  rocks  at  Wehrau,  in 
Lusatia.  To  the  common  observer 
these  rocks  might  have  passed-for 
members  of  the  universal  series; 
but  his  judgment  and  penetration 
led  him  to  ascertain  that  their  cha¬ 
racters  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
a tford  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a 
kind  of  formation  of  solid  rocks 
hitherto  unsuspected.  The  idea  was 
not  lost  with  him;  for  he  inferred 
Jhat  such  formations  would  be  found 
in  other  similar  situations,  and  that 
the  bottoms  of  lakes,  the  sides  of 
rivers,  &c.  would  frequently  present 
appearances  of  this  kind.  These 
local  formations  are  less  striking  in 
low  and  flat  countries  than  in  moun¬ 
tainous  regions — where  they  are 
contained  in  valleys,  and  their 
boundaries  strongly  marked.  Hence 
we  must  be  careful  in  describing  the 
rocks  of  low  and  flat  countries,  not 
to  confound  partial  or  local  with 
universal  formations. 

4‘  The  celebrated  Von  Buch,  in 
•ne  of  the  numbers  of  the  magazine 
published  by  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Natural  History  in  Berlin, 
describes  an  uncommonly  interest¬ 
ing  local  formation  which  he  dis¬ 
covered  at  Locle,  in  the  district  of 
Jura.  It  is  contained  in  a  high  en¬ 
closed  valley,  situated  l06’5  Fr.  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  2959  Fr.  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  valley,  and 
the  strata  it  contains,  are  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  about 
a  mile  broad.  It  is  surrounded  with 
high  mountains  of  white  compact 
limestone;  and  its  bottom  is  of  the 


same  species  of  rock.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed ;  and  the  water  that 
falls  in  it  escapes  by  subterraneous 
unknown  canals.  These  canals  may 
have  opened  for  the  first  time  not 
many  centuries  ago,  before  which 
period  the  whole  valley  of  Locle 
must  have  been  a  lake.  Even  still 
the  canals  are  so  narrow  that  the 
valley  is  frequently  overflowed: 
this  circumstance  induced  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  year  1802  to  cut 
long  levels  into  the  sides  of  the 
bounding  mountains  in  order  to 
permit  the  water  to  escape  into  the 
lower  valleys.  This  undertaking 
succeeded  completely.  The  valley 
contains  many  small  hills,  from  200 
to  300  feet  high.  The  lowest  stra¬ 
tum  of  these  hills,  which  rests  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  limestone,  is  a  very 
coarse  conglomerate  of  masses  of 
the  neighbouring  limestone.  On  it 
rests  a  pretty  thick  bed  of  marly 
limestone,  which  has  a  white  colour, 
is  flue,  earthy,  and  almost  friable. 
Throughout  its  whole  extent  it  is 
intermixed  with  small  river  shells, 
which  still  retain  their  natural  shell. 
Small  reeds  also  occur  every  where 
in  this  bed.  It  is  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  and  extensive  rock  of  the 
whole  formation.  In  the  middle  of 
it  we  meet  with  beds  of  smoke- 
grey  hornstone,  which  has  a  fine 
splintery,  or  imperfect  conchoidal 
fracture.  These  beds  are  the  more 
remarkable,  from  the  circumstance 
of  siliceous  beds  occurring  very 
rarely  in  the  limestone  of  Jura;  and 
when  they  do  appear,  are  never 
so  pure  and  distinct  as  in  the 
partial  formation  of  Locle.  The 
same  species  of  fresh  water  shells 
as  occur  in  the  marly  limestone, 
also  appear  in  the  hornstone : 
amongst  these  can  he  distinguished 
the  Helix  cornua,  a  species  frequent 
in  the  Lower  Rhine,  but  which  has 

not 
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not  hitherto  been  found  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Below  the  hornstone  lies  a 
bed  of  opal,  which  is  of  a  brownish 
black  colour,  glistening  lustre,  and 
perfect  conchoidal  fracture.  This, 
/  Von  Buch  obseives,  is  a  remarkable 
production  to  be  formed  in  the 
water  of  a  lake;  and  is,  in  his 
opinion,  a  hornstone  coloured  with 
the  coally  matter  of  decayed  vege¬ 
tables.  To  this  opal  succeeds  a  bed 
of  bituminous  shale,  which  contains 
many  impressions  of  reeds;  and 
next  a  bed  of  coal,  including  nu¬ 
merous  bivalve  shells.  This  coal 
burns  badly;  yet  it  is  used  by 
blacksmiths,  when  a  strong  fire  is 
required.  These  beds  are  in  general 
but  a  few  inches  thick,  but  alternate 
two  or  three  times  as  we  descend  ; 
and  it  is  said  they  sometimes  attain 
the  thickness  of  two  feet.  The 
whole  of  these  minerals  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  small  enclosed  lake;  for 
not  a  trace  of  these  rocks  is  to  be 
seen  beyond  the  mountains  that 
'Surround  Locle.  We  thus  see  what 
lakes  have  produced  ;  hills  of  300 
feet  in  height,  and  compact  siliceous 
beds  which  are  almost  crystalized. 
Indeed,  crystals  of  quartz  sometimes 
occur  in  the  fissure  of  the  horn- 
stone. 

“  Another  very  curious  local  for¬ 
mation  occurs  at  ./Enin gen,  on  the 
Rhine.  The  remarkable  limestone 
rocks  of  that  spot  have  long  engag¬ 
ed  the  particular  attention  of  mine¬ 
ralogists.  The  celebrated  quarries 
of  iEningen  were  said  to  contain 
organic  remains  from  every,  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  in  them  it  was 
supposed  we  could  read  the  whole 
history  of  the  earth.  The  acute  and 
learned  Blumenbach,  however,  aher 
examining  this  formation,  conjec¬ 
tured  that  it  was  of  very  new  date; 
that  it  was  formed  by  one  of  those 
partial  local  revolutions  which,  ac¬ 


cording  to  him,  have  taken  place 
since  what  he  calls  the  last  general 
catastrophe  which  our  earth  has  ex¬ 
perienced.  Von  Buch  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  a  local  formation,  a  depo¬ 
sition  which  had  taken  place  in  a 
previously  existing  lake  from  the 
rivers  and  rivulets  having  deposited 
slime  from  the  adjacent  country  over 
fishes,  ip  sects,  leaves,  and  other 
organic  bodies,  and  gradually  en¬ 
veloped  them  in  thin  beds  of 
mud :  probably  long  after  these 
places  were  inhabited ;  probably 
even  after  the  erection  of  the 
neighbouring  churches  and  cloisters. 
Similar  depositions  take  place  at  this 
day  in  limestone  countries  where 
calcareous  tuff  is  formed ;  and  it  is 
well' known  that  in  the  Travertine 
rock  of  Rome,  a  formation  of  the 
latest  period,  we  find  leaves,  &c.  of 
the  various  trees  which  now  grow 
in  the  adjacent  country.  This 
very  probable  opinion  of  Von  Buch’s 
is  founded  on  the  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  /Eningen,  published  by 
Dr.  Karg,  of  Constance,  which  con¬ 
tains,  the  first  accurate  view  of  the 
country  of  fEn ingen. 

“  The  petrifactions  are  contained 
in  a  slaty  limestone  of  loose  texture. 
It  extends  about  a  mile  in  length,  f 
and  fills  a  hollow  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  valley  appears  to  have  emptied 
itself  at  no  very  remote  period,  and 
left  exposed  at  its  bottom  the  lime¬ 
stone  slate  of  jEtiingen. 

<<  Dr.  Karg  gives  an  accurate  and 
interesting  systematic  catalogue  of 
all  the  petrifactions  hitherto  found 
in  this  limestone,  and  shows  how 
observers  have  been  deceived,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  imagined  that 
they  had  before  them  American  and 
Indian,  even  entirely  unknown  or¬ 
ganic  forms;  and  declares,  after  a 
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careful  and  accurate  examination  of 
many  hundred  petrifactions,  that  he 
is  not  inclined  to  consider  any  of 
them  as  exotic.  That  is,  as  not 
existing  in  the  country  anterior  to 
the  formation  of  the  rock.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  but  consider  this  opinion 
as  well  fdunded,  when  we  attend  to 
•the  many  remarkable  histories  given 
by  Dr.  Karg  of  iEningen  petrifac¬ 
tions.  Thus  Scheuchzer’s  Homo 
diluvii  testis,  which  probably  lived 
at  a  later  period  than  the  building 
of  the  neighbouring  cloisters  of 
Petershausen,  even  during  Scheuch¬ 
zer’s  lifetime,  was  by  himself  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  but  a  quadruped.  An 
exotic  porpoise,  under  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Karg,  proved  to  be  the  common 
pole-cat;  and  the  shoots  and  leaves 
of  the  vine,  which  Walsh  describes 
as  occurring  in  this  limestone,  prove 
to  be  nothing  more  than  branches 
of  the.  black  poplar.  Among  the 
great  number  of  bivalve  shells  that 
occur  in  the  slate  of  zEningen,  Dr. 
Karg  did  not  find  a  single  species  of 
marine  origin ;  all  were  of  fresh 
water  growth.  Pie  also  found  that 
all  the  roots,  woods,  and  leaves, 
that  are  enclosed  in  this  rock,  belong 
to  some  of  the  vegetable  species  that 
now  grow  in  the  vicinity.  He 
found  very  distinct  specimens  of  the 
branches,  leaves,  and  nuts  of  the 
walnut  tree  (Juglans  Regia).  But 
it  is  said  that  the  walnut  tree  was 
imported  from  Armenia  into  Italy, 
and  from  thence  distributed  over 
Germany.  This  interesting  fact. 
Von  Buch  remarks,  leads  us  very 
near  to  the  period  when  the 
iEningen  petrifactions  took  place, 
and  renders  it  probable  that  the 
formation  is  of  very  recent 
date. 

tf  What  then  can  we  deduce 
from  the  emptying  of  a  lake,  and 
the  operations  took  place  at  its 


bottom  in  regard  to  the  structure  of 
the  earth  and  its  history  ?  We  learn 
nothing  more  than  what  took  place 
where  the  lake  was  situated. 

ei  Even  supposing  the  lake  to  have 
been  of  considerable  extent,  still 
what  took  place  within  it  could  not 
afford  us  general  laws,  such  as  we 
obtain  by  considering  the  universal 
formations,  as  clay  slate,  grey  wacke* 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  &c. 

“  The  formation  of  fEningen,  as 
Von  Buch  well  remarks,  affords  a 
most  striking  example  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  importance  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  general  from  partial  or  local 
formations.  Had  naturalists  known 
that  the  limestone  slate  of  zErJngen 
was  a  local  formation,  we  should 
not  have  had  so  many  erroneous 
views  and  absurd  inferences  drawn 
from  the  petrifactions  it  contains. 

“  Another  set  of  formations,  which 
of  late  has  excited  much  attention, 
shall  next  be  noticed.  It  is  the 
series  of  new  floetz  rocks  around 
Paris,  and  which  is  by  some  natural¬ 
ists,  although  probably  incorrectly, 
conjectured  to  be  a,  partial  or  local 
deposite.  When  I  first  turned  my 
attention  to  the  descriptions  of  this 
tract  of  country  contained  in  the 
continental  journals,  I  was  led  to 
conclude  that  it  differed  from  any  of 
those  contained  in  the  arrangement 
of  Werner,  and  stated  it,  as  my 
opinion,  that  it  appeared  to  be  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  This 
inference,  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  [ 
was  enabled  to  make  by  applying  the 
principles  of  the  Wernerian  geog¬ 
nosy  to  the  accounts  that  had  been 
published.  From  these  it  appeared 
that  this  tract  of  country  was  com¬ 
posed  of  alternate  beds  of  sand, 
clay,  marl,  earthy  soft  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  gypsum ;  in  which 
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were  contained  numerous  petrifac¬ 
tions  of  quadruped^  birds,  and  other 
organic  remains.  Now  as  Werner 
has  ascertained  that  the  older  for¬ 
mations  are  compact  and  solid,  the 
newer  in  general  loose  and  earthy  3 
further,  that  remains  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds  occur  only  in  the  newer 
formations  3  I  concluded,  from  the 
looseness  of  the  texture  of  the  Pari¬ 
sian  strata,  and  their  containing  re¬ 
mains  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  that 
very  probably  they  belonged  to  a 
new  formation,,  or  formations,  more 
ancient  than  the  oldest  alluvial  de- 
posite,  but  newer  than  chalk. 

f‘  It  would  appear  from  the  late 
observations  of  Cuvier  and  Brong- 
niart  in  their  “  Essai  sur  La  Geo¬ 
graphic  Mineralogique  des  Environs 
de  Paris,”  that  the  rocks  of  these 
formations  are  deposited  in  a  hollow 
or  bason  of  chalk,  which  forms  the 
fundamental  rock,  or  immediate 
basis  of  the  district.  These  forma¬ 
tions,  according  to  the’Erench  natu¬ 
ralists,  are  eleven  in  number,  viz. : 
—  1.  Chalk  3  2.  Plastic  clay3  3. 
Coarse  limestone;  4.  Siliceous 
limestone 3  5.  Gypsum,  of  the  first 
fresh  water  formation  5  6’.  Marine 
marl ;  7.  Sand  and  sandstone,  with¬ 
out  shells;  8.  Sandstone,  of  marine 
formation;  ().  Millstone,  without 
shells;  10.  Second  fresh  water  for¬ 
mation  of  mail  and  millstone  3  11. 
Alluvial. 

“  1.  Chalk. —The  chalk,  which 
is  the  oldest  and  lowest  member  of 
the  series,  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  petrifactions:  of  these 
the  most  characteristic  is  the  belern- 
•  nite:  22  species  of  petrifactions  are 
enumerated,  but  not  one  of  these 
has  been  discovered  in  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  formations. 

“  2.  Plastic  clay. — This  clay 
varies  in  purity:  the  lower  bed  is 
the  purest,  and  contains  no  petriiac- 


tions  :  the  upper  bed,  that  next  the 
limestone,  is  sandy,  of  a  blackish 
colour,  and  sometimes  contains  or¬ 
ganic  remains.  It  varies  in  thick¬ 
ness,  from  seventeen  yards  to  a  few 
inches.  It  is  distinctly  separated 
from  the  chalk.  There  is  no  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  one  into  the  other; 
on  the  contrary,  the  clay  contains 
fragments  of  the  chalk,  a  proof  that 
the  chalk  must  have  been  consoli¬ 
dated  before  the  clay. 

“  3.  Coarse  limestone,  and  its 
marine  shell  sandstone. — This  rock 
rests  on  the  clay;  but  it  does  not 
every  where  immediately  rest  on  it, 
being  sometimes  separated  by  a  bed 
of  sand,  varying  in  thickness.  The 
lower  bed  of  limestone  is  mixed 
with  sand  3  sometimes,  indeed,  con¬ 
tains  more  sand  than,  lime.  This 
limestone  formation  is  composed  of 
alternate  beds  of  coarse  limestone 
more  or  less  pure,  clay  marl,  very- 
thin  slaty  close  marl,  and  calcareous 
marl,  arranged  in  a  regular  and  de¬ 
terminate  order.  It  is  filled  with 
petrifactions:  of  these  upwards  of 
6'00  have  been  already  described  by 
La  Marsk  and  others.  The  lowest 
beds  contain  petrifactions  that  do  not  ( 
occur  in  the  middle  beds:  and  in  the 
middle  beds  we  meet  with  petrifac¬ 
tions  that  are  yvanting  in  the  upper 
beds.  It  also  appears  that  the 
number  of  petrifactions  diminish  as 
we  approach  to  the  uppermost  beds, 
when  they  entirely  disappear.  The 
middle  and  upper  beds  of  limestone 
contain  beds  of  sandstone  and 
hornstone  filled  with  marine  shells; 
and  the  sandstone  sometimes  con¬ 
tains  both  fresh  water  and  marine 
shells. 

“  4.  Siliceous  limestone. — This 
formation  is  composed  of  strata  of 
limestone,  penetrated  with  silica. 
It  is  often  cavernous,  and  the  cavities 
are  lined  in  some  instances  with 
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siliceous  stalactites  and  crystals  of 
quartz.  It  contains  no  organic  re¬ 
mains.  In  this  formation  occurs 
one  variety  of  the  mineral  called 
buhrstone,  used  for  millstones.  The 
authors  of  the  essay  are  of  opinion 
that  the  buhrstone  is  the  siliceous 
skeleton  of  a  limestone  :  the  quartz 
being  deprived  by  some  unknown 
cause  of  its  lime,  there  remains  now 
a  porous  mass,  very  hard,  and  con¬ 
taining  in  its  cavities  a  clay  marl. 

te  A  &  6.  Gypsum  of  the  first 
fresh  water  formation,  and  marine 
marl. — The  gypsum  rests  on  the 
siliceous  limestone.  The  formation, 
however,  is  not  entirely  gypseous  ; 
but  consists  of  alternate  beds  of  that 
mineral  and  of  calcareous  and  argil¬ 
laceous  marls.  We  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  this  formation  at 
Mont  Martre.  There  we  observe 
three  masses  of  gypsum.  First  Mass. 
Kests  on  the  limestone.  The  lowest 
part  is  composed  of  alternate  thin 
beds  of  gypsum,  including  crystals 
of  selenite,  and  solid  calcareous  marl, 
and  very  thin  slaty  clay  marl.  In 
the  gypsum  large  lenticular  crystals 
of  gypsum  occur,  and  in  the  marl 
menelite.  The  gypsum  contains 
sometimes  fresh  water,  sometimes 
marine  shells  — Second  Mass.  In 
this  mass  the  strata  of  gypsum  are 
thicker  than  in  tfye  preceding,  and 
the  beds  of  marl  less  numerous.  In 
clay  marl  petrified  fishes  occur,  and 
also  masses  of  sulphate  of  strontian. 
—  ThirdMass.  This  is  the  thickest  of 
the  three  masses, being  in  some  places 
thirty  metres  thick.  It  contains 
but  few  beds  of  marl.  The  lowest 
strata  of  this  nyass  contain  silex  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  gypseous  matter. 
The  intermediate  strata  are  divided 
into  large  columns.  The  upper 
beds  are  penetrated  with  marl,  and 
$lso  alternate  with  it.  It  contains 
in  general  five  beds  of  marl.  It  is 


in  this  third  mass  that  the  remains 
of  unknown  quadrupeds  and  birds  are 
found.  To  the  no  ri^  of  Pans  these 
petrifactions  occur  ii.  the  gypsum  $ 
but  to  the  south,  often  in  the  beds 
of  marl  that  alternate  with,  the  gyp¬ 
sum.  This  gypsum  also  contains 
bones  of  the  tortoise,  and  skeletons 
of  fish,  and  also  fresh  water  shells. 
This  third  mass  is  essentially  cha¬ 
racterised  by  the  presence  of  the 
skeletons  of  quadrupeds.  These  re¬ 
mains  serve  to  determine  it  when  it 
occurs  isolated,  for  no  such  remains 
have  hitherto  been  found  in  the 
lower  masses.  Above  the  gypsum 
occur  thick  beds  of  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  marls.  It  is  in  the  cal¬ 
careous  marl  that  we  meet  with 
trunk®  of  palm  -trees  penetrated  with 
silica.  In  the  same  beds  there  occur 
shells  of  the  genera  planorbis  and 
limneus,  that  scarcely  differ  from 
those  that  live  in  our  marshes. 
These  petrifactions  are  alleged  to 
prove  that  these  marls  are  of  fresh 
water  origin,  like  the  gypsum  on 
which  they  rest  3  and  it  is  remarked 
that  the  gypsum,  the  beds  of  marl 
that  occur  in  it,  and  those  that  cover 
it,  constitute  the  first  or  oldest  fresh 
water  formation  of  the  Parisian  series 
of  rocks.  Above  these  marls  we 
observe  numerous  and  often  thick 
beds  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous 
marls.  They  contain  no  petrifac¬ 
tion,  and  the  formation  to  which 
they  belong  has  not  been  determin¬ 
ed.  Above  these  we  meet  with  a 
yellowish  slaty  marl,  which  towards 
its  lower  part  contains  balls  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  strontian,  and  a  little  above 
a  thin  bed  of  small  bivalve  shells 
belonging  to  the  genus  cytherea.  It 
is  said  that  it  serves  as  the  limit  of  the 
fresh  water  formation,  and  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  marine  for¬ 
mation.  In  short,  all  the  shells  we 
find  above  it  are  marine.  It  is  about 
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a  metre  thick,  and  contains  in  its 
upper  layers  also  ce rites,  spirobes, 
and  bones  of  fish.  Over  this  rests  a 
thick  bed  of  green  marl.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  petrifactions,  but  nodula  of 
sulphate  of  strontiam  Four  or  five 
beds  of  marl  succeed  the  green 
marl,  and  appear  to  contain  no  pe¬ 
trifactions  ;  but  these  beds  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  bed  of  argillaceous  marl, 
which  is  filled  with  fragments  of 
sea  shells  of  the  genera  cerita, 
trochas,  mactra,  venus,  cardium, 
&rc.$  also  fragments  of  the  palate  of 
two  species  of  ray.  The  beds  of 
marl  that  succeed  these  contain 
principally  bivalve  marine  shells 3 
and  in  the  Mtter  beds,  those  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  argillaceous  sand, 
contain  two  beds  of  oysters.  These 
oysters  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
place  where  we  now  find  them,  for 
they  are  united  together  as  in  the 
sea  ;  the  greater  number  are  quite 
entire 5  and  if  we  extract  them  with 
care,  we  find  that  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  have  both  valves.  The  gypsum 
formation  is  often  terminated  by  a 
mass,  more  or  less  thick,  of  argilla¬ 
ceous  sand  without  shells. 

“  7.  Sand  and  sandstone  without 
shells.  —  The  sandstone  without 
shells  is  one  of  the  lest  formations. 
It  constantly  covers  those  already 
described. 

t(  8.  Upper  marine  s£nd  and 
sandstone. — This  is  termed  the  last 
marine  formation  of  the  series,  and 
covers  the  preceding  rocks.  The 
sandstone  varies  in  colour,  being 
sometimes  grey,  sometimes  red.  It 
contains  marine  shells;  and  these 
are  sometimes  different  from  those 
of  the  lower  marine  formation.  It 
thus  appears  that  there  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris  three  sorts  of  sand¬ 
stone,  sometimes  very  similar  to 
each  other  in  mineralogical  charac¬ 
ters,  but  differing  in  their  geognos- 
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tical  position.  The  first,  or  lowest 
makes  part  of  the  beds  in  the  coarse 
or  marine  limestone,  and  contains 
marine  shells:  the  second  rests  on 
the  gypsum  formation  5  and  even 
the  marine  marl  that  covers  it  is  the 
most  extensive,  but  contains  no 
shells:  and  the  third  is  only  covered 
by  what  is  termed  the  last  fresh 
water  formation,  and  immediately 
follows  the  second.  It  is  the  least 
frequent  of  the  three,  and  like  the 
first  contains  many  marine  shells. 

“  9.  Mill  or  buhrstone  formation 
•without  shells.- — This  formation 
consists  of  ferruginous  argillaceous 
sand,  clay  marl,  and  millstone.  Thus 
these  substances  do  not  appear  to 
follow  any  determinate  order  in 
their  superposition.  The  millstone 
is  a  quartz,  containing  numerous 
irregular  cavities  that  do  not  com¬ 
municate  with  one  another,  and 
which  are  traversed  by  siliceous 
threads,  disposed  somewhat  like  the 
reticulated  structure  of  a  bone,  and 
lined  with  a  crust  of  red  ochre. 
These  cavities  are  sometimes  filled 
with  clay  marl,  or  sand :  they  are 
never  lined  with  siliceous  inci  usta- 
tions,  like  calcedony,  nor  with 
crystals  of  quartz.  These  last  cha¬ 
racters,  independently  of  its  posi¬ 
tion,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  millstone  beds  of  the  sili¬ 
ceous  limestone  formation  already 
mentioned.  Another  geognostic 
character  of  this  rock  is  the  want  of 
petrifactions. 

“  10.  Second  fresh  water  forma¬ 
tion. — This  formation  rests  on  that 
last  described,  and  is  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  rock,  the  one  siliceous, 
the  other  calcareous.  The  siliceous 
mineral  is  sometimes  like  flint, 
sometimes  like  jasper,  and  at  times 
it  is  vesicular,  like  burhstone.  The 
limestone  is  sometimes  compact, 
sometimes  marly ;  often  contains 
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irregular  cylindric  cavities,  nearly 
parallel,  though  crooked.  They  re¬ 
semble  exactly  the  cavities  that 
would  be  formed  in  a  bed  of  mud 
by  bubbles  of  gas  rising  from  the 
bottom  to  the  surface.  This  lime¬ 
stone,  when  fresh  gathered  from  the 
quarry,  has  often  the  property  of 
disentegrating  by  the  influence  of 
the  air  and  water,  and  hence  is  used 
as  marl.  But  a  principal  character 
of  this  formation  is  the  presence  of 
fresh  water  shells:  these  are  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  helix,  planorbro, 
limneus,  potamides,  cyclostoma,  gy- 
rogonites,  and  bulimus. 

“  11.  Alluvial. — The  alluvial,  or 
uppermost  formation,  is  composed 
of  variously  coloured  sand,  marl, 
clay,  or  a  mixture  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  impregnated  with  carbon, 
which  gives  the  mixture  a  brown 
or-  black  colour.  It  contains  rolled 
stones  of  different  kinds,  but  is  most 
particularly  characterised  by  contain¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  large  organic 
bodies.  It  is  in  this  formation  that 
we  find  large  trunks  of  trees,  bones 
of  elephants,  also  of  oxen,  rein-deer, 
and  other  large  mammalia.  This 
alluvial  matter  is  deposited  in  hollows 
that  have  been  scooped  out  of  the 
solid  rocks  we  have  just  enumerated. 
It  is  a  very  old  deposite,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  formed  before 
the  commencement  of  our  history, 
because  it  contains  remains  of  trees 
and  animals  different  from  any  that 
exist  3t  present  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  or  in  the  globe. 

“  From  the  preceding  account  it 
would  appear  that  the  strata  around 
Paris  are  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  sand¬ 
stone,  millstone  or  buhrstone,  marl, 
limestone,  chalk,  and  gypsum;  and 
and  these  are  said  to  constitute 
eleven  different  formations.  It 
would  probably  simplify  our  view  of 
this  tract  of  country,  and  be  equally 


correct,if  we  diminished  the  number 
of  formations  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  — 

i.  Chalk  formation.  2.  Coarse 
marine  limestone  formation,  under 
which  we  would  include  not  only 
the  coarse  limestone,  but  also  the 
siliceous  limestone,  plastic  clay,  and 
sand,  because  this  latter  is  intermix¬ 
ed  with  the  limestone, and  there  is  an 
uninterrupted  transition  from  the  one 
into  the  other.  3.  Gypsum  forma¬ 
tion,  or  first  fresh  water  formation. 
4.  Sandstone  formation,  under  which 
might  be  included  the  sand  and 
sandstone  without  shells,  the  upper 
marine  sandstone,  and  the  buhrstone 
without  shells.  5.  Second  fresh 
water  formation,  composed  of  lime¬ 
stone  and  flint.  O'.  Alluvial  forma¬ 
tion. 

From  the  intermixture  of  fresh 
and  salt  water,  organic  productions 
in  these  formations,  we  may  suppose 
that  both  these  fluids  must  have 
contributed  each  their  part  in  their 
formation.  Cuvier  is'of  opinion  that 
the  first  two  formations,  viz.  the 
chalk  and  limestone,  are  of  marine 
origin,  because  they  contain  prin¬ 
cipally  sea  shells  ;  but  the  limestone 
contained  also  many  fresh  water 
shells.  The  third  formation,  the 
gypsum,. from  its  containing  remains 
of  land  quadrupeds1,  birds,  and  fresh 
water  shells,  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  deposited  from  fresh  water  3 
but  it  also  contains  marine  shells. 
The  fourth,  or  sandstone  formation, 
from  its  containing  principally  ma¬ 
rine  shells,  is  said  to  be  of  marine 
origin.  The  fitth  formation,  from 
its  containing  principally  fresh  water 
shells,  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
deposited  from  the  water  of  a  lake. 
The  sixth,  the  alluvial  formation, 
has  been  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  alluvial  deposites.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  there 

appears 
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appears  to  have  been  an  alternate 
appearance  and  disappearance  of 
fresh  and  salt  water,  an  opinion 
which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
stated  in  the  essay.  The  opinions 
of  Braard,  La  Metherie,  and  others, 
in  regard  to  the  kind  of  fluid  from 
which  these  strata  have  been  de¬ 
posited,  like  the  hypotheses  of  the 
authors  of  the  essay,  are  sufficiently 
ingenious,  but  unsatisfactory. 

“  Having  premised,  this  short  ac¬ 
count  of  the  formations  around  Paris, 
we  shall  next  notice  some  objections 
that  have  been  started  against  the 
'Wernerian  geognosy,  from  the  ap¬ 
pearances  presented  by  these  rocks. 
It  has  been  said,  fC  The  authors  of 
the  description  of  the  country  around 
Paris  have  themselves  remarked  that 
the  appearances  exhibited  in  that 
country  are  not  consistent  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Wernerian  school. 
W  e  must  add,  that  to  us  they  appear 
most  adverse  to  the  theory  of  uni¬ 
versal  formations,  the  favourite  and 
distinguishing  dogma  of  that  school. 
Lleven  formations  are  here  enume¬ 
rated,  and  shown  to  succeed  one 
another  in  one  uniform  order.  They 
do  so,  however,  only  over  a  certain 
tract  ;  and  have  none  of  them  the 
least  pretension  to  be  reckoned  uni¬ 
versal.”  The  authors  of  the  essay 
have  in  no1  part  of  it  said  that  the 
appearances  they  describe  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Wernerian  school :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  evident  that  they  consider  their 
descriptions  as  adding  a  new  set  of 
rocks  to  that  system,  by  means  of 
which  they  have  been  able  to  render 
their  investigations  so  interesting. 
It  is  true  that  a  considerable  series 
of  formations  succeed  one  another 
in  one  uniform  order ;  but  they  are 
not  confined  to  a  small  tract  of 
country;  part  of  the  series  has 
already  been  traced  through  France 


imi 

to  the  confines  of  Switserland, 
and  by  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
essay;  and  we  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Steffens,  that  the  gypsum  of  Mont 
Martre  occurs  at  Kiel  in  Holstein, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  :  and  now 
that  the  attention  of  mineralogists 
has  been  particularly  directed  to 
these  rocks,  we  may  expect  to  hear 
of  their  being  found  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe.  Even  allowing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this 
series  of  rocks  had  not  been  traced 
further  than  the  gates  of  Versailles,  I 
ask, should  we  be  entitled  from  thence 
to  conclude,  from  the  mere  extent 
of  the  mass,  that  it  would  not  on 
examination  prove  to  be  an  universal 
formation  ?  1  apprehend  we  could 
not,  for  this  reason,  that  many  of 
the  formations  now  acknowledged 
to  be  universal  were  at  first  observ¬ 
ed  extending  over  very  inconsider¬ 
able  tracts  of  country.  But  thefor- 
mations  might  be  local  ones,  and 
therefore  would  not  extend  far;  and 
yet  such  an  appearance,  instead  of 
militating  against  this  doctrine  of 
the  Wernerian  school,  would  be  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  it. 

‘c  Jt  has  been  remarked  ‘  that  this 
same  survey  of  the  country  around 
Paris  is  equally  adverse  to  another 
doctrine  ot  the  school  of  Frey  berg, 
closely  connected  with  the  former. 
The  mineralogists  of  that  school,  it 
is  said,  have  boldly  ventured  to 
assign  to  every  stratum  its  individual 
place;  and  to  fix,  with  more  than 
prophetic  skill,  the  order  in  which 
the  different  formations  of  the  mi¬ 
neral  kingdom  will  be  found  to 
succeed  one  another  over  the  globe. 
If  these  pretensions  are  well  found¬ 
ed,  nothing  in  the  science  of  mine¬ 
ralogy  can  be  so  valuable  as  the 
knowledge  they  must  confer :  if 
they  are  ill  founded,  nothing  can  be 
more  pernicious  than  the  errors  into 

which 
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which  they  will  betray.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  is  of  importance, 
that  brings  them  to  them  to  the  test 
of  experience.  Now  it  is  remarked 
by  Brongniart,  that  the  order  laid 
down  by  Werner  is  inverted  in  the 
case  of  the  chalk.  That  substance 
is  made  the  fifth  of  the  floetz  for¬ 
mation, and  is  placed  above  the  high¬ 
est  floetz  gypsum.  Here,  however, 
it  appears  far  below  it,  with  several 
formations  between.  The  rule  of 
Werner,  therefore,  does  not  hold  in 
this  instance ;  and  it  has  been  proved, 
that  though  the  gypsum  of  Mont 
Martre  agrees  pretty  nearly  in  its 
mineral  characters  with  the  newest 
gypsum  formation  of  Werner,  it 
differs  entirely  in  its  geological  posi¬ 
tion.  Again  :  the  chalk  described 
in  this  essay  is  not  only  covered  by 
gypsum,  but  by  limestone,  and  the 
gypsum  by  a  second  stratum  of 
limestone  and  of  sandstone,  besides 
the  siliceous  millstone,  all  which  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  Werne¬ 
rian  arrangement.  All  this  shows 
how  very  imperfect  that  arrange¬ 
ment  is,  notwithstanding  its  pre¬ 
tended  infallibility.’  If  the  lime¬ 
stone  and  gypsum  of  this  series  of 
rocks  had  been  precisely  the  same 
with  the  second  floetz  limestone, 
and  the  second  floetz  gypsum,  then 
there  might  have  been  a  shadow  of 
plausibility  in  the  remarks  just 
stated;  but  the  preceding  descrip¬ 
tions  demonstrate  that  they  differ 
most  completely  from  these  forma¬ 
tions,  not  only  in  their  eryctognos- 
tic,  but  also  in  their  geognostic  re¬ 
lations.  Brongniart,  indeed;  was  so 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  that 
far  from  viewing  them  as  proofs  of 
the  fallacy  of  the  geognosy,  he  de¬ 
scribes  both  the  limestone  and  gyp- 
sura  as  new  and  distinct  formations: 
the  one  he  names  coarse  limestone, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  older 


floetz  limestones:  the  other  he 
names  the  third  floetz  gypsum,  to 
show  that  he  considers  it  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  fibrous,  or  second 
floetz  gypsum;  and  he  places  both 
above  chalk.  (Vid.  Brong.  Mine- 
ralogie.)  If  Werner  had  had  the 
folly  and  presumption  to  maintain 
that  his  system  was  complete,  and 
that  no  other  rock  tvas  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  that  therefore  he  had  fixed 
and  ascertained  the  individual  place 
of  every  stratum  around  the  whole 
globe,  he  would  have  justly  merited 
the  severe  and  bitter  censure  of  the 
reviewer  of  the  essay  of  Cuvier  and 
Brongniort. 

“  But  the  author  of  the  remarks 
is  not  satisfied  with  this  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  system  itself ;  in  his 
zeal  he  ventures  still  further,  and 
maintains  that  the  disciples  of  the 
Wernerian  school  so  cloud  their 
descriptions  of  the  mineralogy  of 
countries  with  a  barbarous  and  un¬ 
couth  nomenclature,  that  we  must 
turn  from  them  in  disgust.  He 
says,  ‘  The  clearness  with  which 
this  essay  is  written,  and  the  absence 
of  all  technical  language,  except 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  we 
consider  as  great  recommendations. 
The  geologists  of  the  Wernerian 
school  follow  a  method  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  this;  they  affect  a  phrase¬ 
ology  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
employ  a  vocabulary,  of  which  the 
harsh  and  uncouth  terms,  when 
closely  examined,  have  not  the  pre¬ 
cision  to  which  every  other  consi¬ 
deration  appears  to  be  sacrificed. 
Descriptions  drawn  up  in  this  wTay 
excite  little  interest,  and  render  a 
branch  of  knowledge  extremely  in¬ 
accessible,  which  in  its  own  nature 
is  calculated  to  be  very  generally 
understood.  The  darkness  which 
the  language  of  Werner  has  thrown 
round  all  his  doctrines  seems  as  if 
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intended  to  protect  them  from  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar  and  uninitiated  $ 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Eleusinian  rites  threw  a  darker  veil 
over  the  opinions  of  the  Greek 
mystics,  than  the  vocabulary  .of 
Freyberg  does  over  the  dogmas  of 
the  Saxon  school.  The  consequence 
is,  that  of  all  the  mineralogical  de¬ 
scriptions  which  the  Wernerian 
school  has  produced,  we  are  persuad¬ 
ed  none  will  be  found  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  that  which  is  now  before  us.’ 

Cf  If  this  Wernerian  nomencla¬ 
ture  be  so  barbarous  and  unseemly, 
so  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
science,  and  so  repulsive  to  good 
taste,  how  dors  it  happen  that 
Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  so  justly 
panegyrized  by  the  reviewer,  use  it 
throughout  their  whole  essay.  The 
technical  words  that  occur  in  it  are 
but  few  in  number,  because  the 
series  of  rocks  consists  of  but  few 
separate  species,  and  they  do  not 
include  many  simple  minerals.  The 
following  are  the  rocks  and  minerals 
mentioned  in  the  treatise:  chalk, 
limestone,  marl,  gypsum,  clay, 
sand,  sandstone,  millstone,  menelite, 
hornstone,  flint,  jasper,  and  silinite. 
Now  this  nomenclature  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Wer¬ 
nerian  school.  Even  the  reviewer 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to 
every  thing  Wernerian,  is  forced  to 
use  the  same  nomenclature;  for  he 
speaks  of  transition  rocks,  green¬ 
stone,  &c.  &c. ;  terms  which  he 
formerly  considered  as  barbarous  in 
the  extreme,  and  worthy  the  school 
where  they  originated.  But  not 
only  is  the  nomenclature  for  rocks 
and  simple  minerals  used  in  this 
essay  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
Werner,  but  the  authors  also  inva¬ 
riably  employ  his  geognostic  phrase¬ 
ology;  thus  the  word  formation  is 
used  throughout  in  the  Wernerian 
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signification,  and  the  fundamental 
rock  or  bason  of  the  district  is  de¬ 
scribed  according  to  the  method  of 
the  geognosy.  Even  the  order  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  description  of  the  for¬ 
mations  is  that  of  the  Wernerian 
school,  beginning  with  the  oldest, 
and  finishing  with  the  newest;  and 
the  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  are  resolved  by  an  appeal 
to  the  rules  and  method  of  the 
geognosy.  The  very  map  which  is 
attached  to  the  essay  is  executed 
according  to  the  plan  of  Werner; 
and  its  title  shows  that  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart  do  not  consider  the  no¬ 
menclature  as  barbarous,  for  it  is 
entitled  a  geognostic,  not  a  geologi¬ 
cal  map. 

“  If  then  this  essay  be  so  pure  in 
its  nomenclature,  and  perfect  in  its 
descriptions;  and  if  it  owes  this  to 
the  language  used,  and  the  method 
.  of  investigation  pursued;  it  follows 
that  the  Wernerian  nomenclature, 
and  mode  of  investigation,  although 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  remarks,  is  proved  to 
be  the  best,  and  that  which  must  be 
employed  if  our  mineralogical  in¬ 
vestigations  shall  attract  any  notice 
from  philosophers,  or  regard  from 
those  interested  in  the  mineralogi¬ 
cal  surveys  of  countries. 

“  Lastly,  the  author  of  these  re¬ 
marks  touches  on  a  subject  of  high 
importancein  geognostical inquiries; 
it  is  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  shells,  as  an  accessory  branch  of 
geognosy.  I  cordially  agree  with 
him  in  opinion  that  concbology  is  a 
branch  of  natural  history  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  ail  geognosts,  as 
furnishing  important  means  of  as¬ 
certaining  with  accuracy  many  of 
the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  globe.  It  is  a  branch  of  natural 
history  which  has  been  long  studied 
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in  Germany  and  France,  and  has  of 
Jate  years,  particularly  since  its  im¬ 
portance  in  geognosy  has  been  as¬ 
certained  and  pointed  out,  made 
great  advances.  But  we  naturally 
inquire,  to  whom  are  we  indebted 
for  our  present  highly  interesting 
views  of  the  natural  history  of  fossil 
organic  remains  in  general?  It  is  to 
Werner.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago  he  first  embodied  all  that  was 
known  of  petrifactions  into  a  regular 
system.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  every  geognostical  cabinet  con¬ 
taining  also  an  extensive  collection 
not  only  of  shells,  but  also  of  the 
various  productions  of  the  class 
zoophyta,  of  plants,  particularly  of 
sea  and  marsh  plants,  and  ferns; 
and  an  examination  of  the  remains 
of  quadrupeds  in  the  great  limestone 
caves  in  Germany,  soon  pointed  out 
to  him  the  necessity  of  attaching  to 
the  geognouical  cabinet  also  one  of 
comparative  osteology.  As  his  views 
in  geognosy  enlarged,  he  saw  more 
and  more  the  value  of  a  close  and 
deep  study  of  petrifactions.  He 
first  made  the  highly  important  ob¬ 
servation  that  different  formations 
can  be  discriminated  by  the  petri¬ 
factions  they  contain.  It  was  during 
the  course  of  his  geognostical  inves¬ 
tigations  that  he  ascertained  the 
general  distribution  of  organic  re¬ 
mains  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  He 
found  that  petrifactions  appear  first 
in  transition  rocks.  These  are  but 
few  in  number,  and  of  animals  of 
the  zoophytic  or  testaceous  kinds. 
In  the  older  floetz  rocks  they  are  of 
more  perfect  animals ;  and  in  the 
newest  floetz  and  alluvial  rocks,  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  or  animals  of 
the  most  perfect  kinds.  He  also 
found  that  the  oldest  vegetable  pe¬ 
trifactions  were  of  marine  plants, 
the  newer  of  large  trees.  A  careful 
study  of  the  genera  and  species  of 


petrifactions  disclosed  to  him  another 
important  fact,  viz.  that  the  petri¬ 
factions  contained  in  the  oldest  rocks 
are  very  different  from  any  of  the 
genera  or  species  of  the  present  time: 
that  the  newer  the  formation  the 
more  dotheremainsapproach  in  form 
to  the  organic  beings  of  the  present 
creation,  and  that  in  the  very  new¬ 
est  formations  fossil  remains  of  the 
present  existing  species  occur.  He 
also  ascertained  that  the  petrifactions 
in  the  oldest  rocks  were  much 
more  mineralized  than  the  petrifac¬ 
tions  in  the  newer  rocks,  and  that 
in  the  newest  rocks  they  were 
merely  bleached  or  calcined.  He 
found  that  some  species  of  petrifac¬ 
tions  were  confined  to  particular 
beds,  others  were  distributed 
throughout  whole  formations,  and 
others  seemed  to  occur  in  several 
different  formations;  the  original 
species  found  in  these  formations 
appearing  to  have  been  so  consti¬ 
tuted  as  to  live  through  a  variety  of 
changes  which  had  destroyed  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  species,  which  we 
find  confined  to  particular  beds.  He 
ascertained  the  existence  of  fresh 
water  shells  in  solid  strata,  some¬ 
times  alone,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  marine  productions.  These 
highly  interesting  observations  hav¬ 
ing  become  generally  known  by 
means  of  his  pupils,  gave  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  study  of  petrifactions, 
which  in  a  few  years  produced  im¬ 
portant  results.  They  attracted  the 
particular  at  tention  of  the  mineralo¬ 
gist,  and  routed  the  curiosity  of  the 
zoologist,  and  botanist.  They  saw 
before  them  a  wide  field  of  the  most 
interesting  nature.  The  mineralo¬ 
gist  confidently  anticipated  from 
this  study  important  elucidations  in 
regard  to  the  various  changes  the 
earth  has  undergone,  during  the 
progress  of  its  formation  from  the 
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earliest  periods  to  the  present  time. 
The  zoologist  and  botanist,  by  the 
discovery  of  new  genera  and  species, 
hoped  to  increase  the  number  of 
natural  families,  to  fill  up  gaps  in 
the  present  systems,  and  thus  to 
perfect  more  and  more  the  natural 
system  of  animals  and  plants.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  philosophic 
naturalist  soon  saw  that  these  inves¬ 
tigations  would  also  to  lead  to  much 
curious  information  in  regard  to  the 
former  physical  and  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 
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to  the  changes  which  the  animated 
world  in  general,  and  particular 
genera  and  species,  have  undergone, 
and  probably  are  still  undergoing  ; 
and  he  would  naturally  be  led  to 
speculate  on  the  changes  that  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  climate  of 
the  globe  during  the  various  changes 
and  revolutions.  The  writings  of 
Blumenbach,  Von  Hoff,  Cuvier, 
Brongninrt,  Steffens,  and  other 
naturalists,  are  proofs  of  what 
has  been  done  by  following  up  the 
views  of  Werner/’ 
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POETRY, 


THE  ADIEU. 

[From  Mr.  Scott’*  Rokeby.] 

AWEARY  lot  is  t\ine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine  ! 

To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 
And  press  the  rue  for  wine  ! 

A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier’s  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 

A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew'. 

My  love! 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

te  This  morn  is  merry  June,  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  budding  fain  ; 

Bu£  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow, 

Ere  we  two  meet  again.” — 

He  turned  his  charger  as  he  spake. 

Upon  the  river  shore. 

He  gave  his  bridle  reins  a  shake. 

Said,  f(  Adieu  for  evermore, 

My  love ! 

And  adieu  for  evermore.” — 


THE  HARP. 

[From  the  same.] 

I  WAS  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 

My  childhood  scorned  each  childish  toy ; 
Retired  from  all,  reserved  and  coy, 

V  To  musing  prone, 

I  wooed  my  solitary  joy. 

My  harp  alone. 
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My  youths  with  bold  Ambition’s  mood; 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood 
Where  my  poor  father’s  cottage  stood. 

To  fame  unknown; — 

What  should  my  soaring  views  make  good  ? 
My  harp  alone. 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire. 

And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire ; 

The  Baron’s  daughter  heard  my  lyre. 

And  praised  the  tone ; — 

What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  ? 
My  harp  alone. 

At  Manhood’s  touch  the  bubble  burst. 

And  Manhood’s  pride  thewision  curst. 

And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 
Love’s  fsway  to  own  ; 

Yet  spared  the  spell  that  lulled  me  first. 
My  harp  alone. 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe 5 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe:  — 

Can  aught  atone 

My  fields  made  waste,  my  cot  laid  low  ? 
My  harp  alone ! 

Ambit'u  n’s  dreams  I’ve  seen  depart. 

Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart. 

Have  felt  of  love  the  venom’d  dart 
When  hope  was  flown  ; 

Yet  rest  one  solace  to  my  heart,- — 

My  harp  alone ! 

Then,  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill. 
My  faithful  harp.  I’ll  bear  thee  still  3 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 
Is  well  nigh  gone. 

Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  harp  alone ! 
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V 

MODERN  GREECE. 

[From  Lord  Byron’s  Giaour.] 

V 

CLIME  of  the  unforgotten  brave  !— 

_  Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom’s  home  or  Glory’s  grave— 

Shrine  of  (he  mighty  !  can  it.  be. 

That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 

Approach  thou  craven  crouching*  slave — 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 

These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave. 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 

Pronounce  what  sea,  what,  shore  is  this  ? 

The  gulph,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 

These  scenes — their  story  not  unknown  — 

Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 

Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires. 

And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear. 

That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 

And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 

They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame; 

For  Freedom’s  battle  once  begun. 

Bequeathed  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 

Though  baffled  oft  *s  ever  won. 

Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page. 

Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  ! 

While  kings  in  dusty  darkness  hid. 

Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid. 

Thy  heroes — though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 

A  mightier  monument  command. 

The  mountains  of  their  native  land; 

There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger’s  eye. 

The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  ! 

’Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 

Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace. 

Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell. 

Yes!  Self-abasement  pav’d  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot-sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

,  No  legend  of  thine  olden  time. 

No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar. 

High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore. 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
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The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 

The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 
Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime  ; 

Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Slaves — nay  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave. 

And  callous,  save  to  crime  ; 

Stain’d  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes; 

Without  even  savage  virtue  blest. 

Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 

Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  antient  craft. 

In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found. 

For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown’d. 


HASSAN’S  HALL. 

[From  the  same.] 

steed  is  vanished  from  the  stall, 
jF  No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan’s  hall ; 

The  lonely  Spider’s  thin  grey  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o’er  the  wall; 

The  Bat  builds  in  his  Haram  bower; 

And  in  the  fortress  of  bis  power 
The  Owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower; 

The  wild-dog  howls  o’er  the  fountain’s  brim. 

With  baffled  thirst,  and  Limine,  grim. 

For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed. 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread. 
’Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day— 

As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew, 

And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o’er  the  ground.— 

’Twas  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright. 

To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light. 

And  hear  its  melody  by  night. — 

Arid  oft  had  Hassan’s  Childhood  played 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade ; 

And  oft  upon  his  mother’s  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest ; 

And  oft  had  Hassan’s  Youth  along 
Its  bank  been  sooth’d  by  Beauty’s  song; 

And  softer  seemed  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. — 

U  2 
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Bat  ne’er  shall  Hassan’s  Age  repose 
Along  the  brink  at  Twilight’s  close — 

The  stream  that  filled  that  front  is  fled— 

The  blood  that  warmed  his  heart  is  shed! — - 
And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage — regret — rejoice — 

The  last  sad  note  that  swelled  the  gale 
Was  woman’s  wildest  funeral  wail — 

That  quenched  in  silence — all  is  still. 

But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill— 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain,. 

No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again. 

On  desart  sands  ’twere  joy  to  scan 
The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man. 

So  here  the  very  voice  of  Grief 
Might  wake  an  Echo  like  relief — 

At  least  ’twould  say,  “  all  are  not  gone ; 

“  There  lingers  Life,  though  but  in  one— 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber’s  there. 

Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear; 

Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 

Hath  slowly  worked  her  cankering  way— 

But  Gloom  is  gathered  o’er  the  gate. 

Nor  there  the  Fakir’s  self  will  wait ; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervise  stay. 

For  Bounty  cheers  not  his  delay; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 
To  bless  the  sacred  “  bread  and  salt.” 

Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 
Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by,, 

For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 

With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side.— 

His  roof — that  refuge  unto  men — 

Is  Desolation’s  hungry  den. — 

The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  from  labour, 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel’s  sabre! 


SEDUCTION. 


[From  the  same,} 


S  rising  on  its  purple  wing 


ii  The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring. 
O’er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 

And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
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Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 

So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 

Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 

If  won,  to  equal  ills  betrayed. 

Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid, 

A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 

From  infant’s  play,  or  man’s  caprice : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Has  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 

For  every  touch  that  wooed  it’s  stay 
Has  brush’d  the  brightest  hues  away 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
"Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 

With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast. 
Ah  !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 

Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before? 

Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour. 

Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 

No  :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne’er  droop  the  wing  o’er  those  that  die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shewn 
To  every  failing  but  their  own. 

And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister’s  shame. 


SOLITUDE. 

[From  the  same.] 

T  F  solitude  succeed  to  grief. 

If  Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom’s  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that' made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share  — 
Even  bliss— ’twere  woe  alone  to  bear; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate. 

Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 

It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal. 

And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o’er  their  rotting  sleep 
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Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  day!  % 

It  is  as  if  the  desart-bird. 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom’s  stream; 
To  still  her  famish’d  nestlings’  scream. 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  traasferr’d  ; 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 

And  find  them  flown  her  empty  n?st. 

The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 
Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void — 

The  leafless  desart  of  the  mind — 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy’d  — 

Who  would  be  doom’d  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ? 

Less  hideous  far  the  tempest’s  roar. 

Than  ne’er  to  brave  the  billows  more— 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o’er, 

A  1  onely  wreck  on  Fortune’s  shore, 

’Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay. 

Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay ; — 

Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Then  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock  ! 


THE  CONFESSION. 

/  t 

[From  the  same.] 

“  jAATHER  !  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace, 
tf  jp  ’Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer; 
“  To  bid  the  sins  of  ethers  cease, 

“  Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care, 

<c  Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 

“  Has  been  thy  lot,  from  youth  to  age, 

“  And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Or  passions  fierce  and  uncon troul’d, 

<f  Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold, 
ft  Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
“  Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 

“  My  days,  though  few,  have  pass’d  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe ; 

Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 

“  I’ve  scap’d  the  weariness  of  life; 

ee  Now  leagu’d  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 

I  loath’d  the  languor  of  repose; 
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“  Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 

“  No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate; 

"  I’d  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
ec  Most  noxious  oer  a  dungeon’s  walls, 

“  I  ban  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days. 

Condemn’d  to  meditate  and  gaze — 

“  Yet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 
€i  For  rest— but  not  to  feel  ’tis  rest — v 
“  Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil; 

<£  And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
“  Of  what  I  was,  and  would  be  still, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem — ■ 
ic  My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
“  Of  joys  long  dead— my  hope-— their  doom— 

“  Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes— - 
“  My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
“  The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain; 

£<r  Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
“  Of  antient  fool,  and  modern  knave  : 
f(  Yet  death  I  have  not  fear’d  to  meet, 

“  And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet 
“  Had  danger  wooed  me  on  to  move 
<c  The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 

<f  I’ve  brav’d  it — not  for  honour’s  boast; 

<(  I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost.— 

“  To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 

“  For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay  ; 

"  But  place  again  before  my  eyes 

Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize; — 

“  The  maid  I  love  -  the  man  I  hate— 
ts  And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 

“  (To  save  or  slay — as  these  require) 

Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire; 
l<  Nor  need’st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
“  Who  would  but  do— -what  he  hath  done. 

“  Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave  — 
i(  The  weak  must  bear  — the  wretch  must  crave— 

Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave  : 
fr  I  have  not  quailed  to  danger’s  brow — 

*(  When  high  and  happy— need  I  now P 
****** 

“  I  lov’d  her,  friar  !  nay,  adored — 

p,  *<  But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use— 

I  prov’d  it.  more  in  deed  than  word — 

“  There’s  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword— 

A  stain  it’s  steel  can  never  lose  ; 
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<e  ’Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 
cf  It  warmed  the  heart  of  one  abhorred ; 

(e  Nay,  start  not — no— nor  bend  thy  knee, 
fC  Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record. 

Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed, 
ee  For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed! 

“  The  very  name  of  Nazarene 
“  Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen, 

Ci  Ungrateful  fool !  since  but  for  brands, 

“  Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands  5 
et  And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 

“  The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heav’n 
if  For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  prophet’s  gate. 

<c  I  lov’d  hei — love  will  find  its  way 
te  Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey, 
gc  And  if  it  dares  enough,  ’twere  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward — 
iC  No  matter  how— or  where — or  why, 
ec  I  did  not  vainly  seek — nor  sigh  : 
te  Yet  sometimes  with  remorse  in  vain 
c<  I  wish  she  had  not  lov’d  again. 

{e  She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how, 
ec  But  look — ’tis  written  on  my  brow  ! 
et  There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime. 

In  characters  unworn  by  time  : 
tc  Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me — pause— 
ie  Not  mine  the  act,  though  1  the  cause  $ 
tc  Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 

ts  Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one  5  ;} 

(t  Faithless  to  him — Be  gave  the  blow, 

<e  But  true  to  me — I  laid  him  low  ; 
ie  Howe’er  deserv’d  her  doom  might  be, 

€f  Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 

<l  To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
<(  Which  tyranny  can  ne’er  enthrall  5 
**  And  I,  alas !  too  late  to  save, 

ec  Yet  all  I  then  could  give — I  gave —  s. 

<c  ’Twas  some  relief — our  foe  a  grave. 

(i  His  death  sits  lightly  $  but  her  fate 
tc  Has  made  me- — what  thou  well  may’st  hate. 
ec  His  doom  was  seal’d — he  knew  it  well, 

“  Warn’d  by  the  voice  of  stern  Taheer, 

<c  Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear 
“  The  deathshot  peal’d  of  murder  near— 
e{  As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell ; 
f<  He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil — 

“  A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil— « 

“  One 
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ft  One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

One  prayer  to  Alla  — all  he  made  : 

**  He  knew  and  crossed  me  in  the  fray—* 

I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay, 

£c  And  watched  his  spirit  ebb  away ; 
f<  Though  pierced  like  Pard  by  hunter’s  steel. 
He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 

(e  I  search’d,  but  vainly  search’d  to  find. 

The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind  ; 

“  Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 
<x  Betrayed  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

“  Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 
i(  Despair  upon  his  dying  face!  • 

“  The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
“  To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave  — 

*c  And  will  not  soothe,  and  can  not  save! 
****** 

/ 

et  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood. 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name  • 
But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 
“  That  boils  in  Aetna’s  breast  of  flame, 
tc  I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Qf  ladye-love,  and  beauty’s  chain ; 

(e  If  changing-cheek,  and  scorching  vein  — 
Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain — . 

<e  If  bursting  heart,  and  mad’ning  brain  — 

*s  And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel  — 
u  And  all  that  I  have  felt— and  feel — • 

<(  Betoken  love— that  love  was  mine, 

“  And  shewn  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
iC  ’Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 

I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 

I  die— but  first  I  have  possest, 
ec  And  come  what  may,  I  have  hen  blest ; 
Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid  ? 

No— reft  of  ail— yet  undismay’d 
cf  But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 

<«■  Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 

«  So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 

I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide! 

For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died; 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave, 
ec  Ah  !  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 

“  This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 

She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light  — 

That  seen— became  a  part  of  sight, 
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“  And  rose — where’er  I  turned  mine  eye —  •> 

tr  The  Morning-star  of  Memory ! 

/ 

“  Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven— 
i(  A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
“  With  angels  shar’d  -  by  Alla  given, 

<(  To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
ie  Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 

“  But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love — 

“  A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 

“  To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought — 

*c  A  ray  of  him  who  form’d  the  wdiole — 
ei  A  glory  circling  round  the  soul! 
ec  I  grant  my  love  imperfect — all 
“  That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall — 

Then  deem  it  evil— what  thou  wilt — 
f<  But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt ! 

“  She  was  my  life’s  unerring  light — 

“  That  quench’d— what  beam  shall  break  my  night] 
**  Oh !  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still. 

Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill  ! — 

Ci  Why  marvel  ye  ?  if  they  who  lose 
“  This  present  joy,  this  future  hope, 

“  No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope — 
te  In  phrenzy  then  their  fate  accuse— 

“  In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe, 

Alas  !  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

ec  Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow — 

“  Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss, 
u  Cares  little  Into  what  abyss  — 

“  Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture’s  now 
tc  To  thee,  oilman,  my  deeds  appear — 

“  I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

<e  And  this  too  was  I  born  to  bear ! 

<(  ’Tis  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 

“  "With  havock  have  I  mark’d  my  way— 

<f  Eut  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove — 

,f  To  die— and  know  no  second  love. 

This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 

“  Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn — 
te  The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake. 

The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 

“  One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 

<(  And  let  the  fool  -till  prone  to  range, 

"  And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change — 
te  lartake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys, 

**  I  envy  not  his  varied  joys — 
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<l  But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man, 

“  Less  than  yon  solitary  swan — 
iC  Far — far  beneath  }he  shallow  maid 
“  He  left  believing  and  betray’d. 

“  Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine — 

“  Leila — each  thought  was  only  thine! — - 
(i  My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe, 

<(  My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 
te  Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 

<c  Or  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me — 

For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
“  Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 

The  Very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth 
ei  This  bed  of  death — attest  my  truth — • 

“  ’Tis  all  too  late- — thou  wert — thou  art 
The  cherish’d  madness  of  my  heart ! 

“  And  she  was  lost-— and  yet  I  breathed, 

“  But  not  the  breath  of  human  life— 

<<  A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 

“  And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife.— 
“  Alike  all  time —  abhorred  all  place, 

"  Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  Nature’s  face, 
*<  Where  every  hue  that  charmed  before' 

“  The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore  : — 

“  The  rest- — thou  do’st  already  know, 

(C  And  all  my  sins  and  half  my  woe— 

“  But  talk  no  more  of  penitence, 

«  Thou  see’ st  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence— 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true — 

«  The  deed  that’s  done  canst  thou  undo? 

11  Think  me  not  thankless— but  this  grief 
“  Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relict. 

My  soul’s  estate  in  secret  guess — 

“  But  would’stthou  pity  more— say  less  • 

“  When  then  can’st  bid  my  Leila  li\e, 

“  Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive; 

<<  Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
«  Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace— 

<*  Go  — when  the  hunter  s-  hand  hath  wmng 
<<■  From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 

“  And  calm  the  lonely  lioness — 

«  But  soothe  not— mock  not  my  distress . 


lc  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours, 

“  When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  biend, 
((  Where  bloom  my  native  valley  s  bowers  — 

«  I  had— Ah!  have  I  now ?— a  friend  . 
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“  To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send— 
u  Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow; 

“  I  would  remind  him  of  my  end, — 

(t  Though  souls  absorbed  like  mine  allow 
<{  Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship’s  claim, 
ct  Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
cc  ’Tis  strango — he  prophesied  my  doom. 

And  I  have  smil’d — (I  then  could  smile—) 
When  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

“  And  warn — I  reck’d  not  what— the  while- 
<(  But  now  remembrance  whispers  o’er 
,e  Those  accents  scarcely  mark’d  before. 
i(  Say — that  his  bodings  came  to  pass, 

(c  And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 
te  And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth, 

<e  Tell  him — -unheeding  as  I  was— 
et  Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 
Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been — 

In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
cr  To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died,* 

6‘  But  heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 
et  If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray, 
t(  I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame — 

€<  Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name ; 
u  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame  ? 

**  I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 

**  Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn; 

“  And  what  than  friendship’s  manly  tear 
ir  May  better  grace  a  brother’s  bier  ? 

**  But  bear  this  ring — his  own  of  old — 

“  And  tell  him— -what  thou  dost  behold  J 
“  The  wither’d  frame,  the  ruined  mind, 
u  The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind— 

A  shrivelled  scroll,  a  scatter’d  leaf, 

“  Sear’d  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 

*•***•**•*• 

Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy’s  gleam. 

No,  father,  no,  ’twas  not  a  dream; 

“  Alas !  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 

<f  I  only  watch’d,  and  wish’d  to  weep; 

“  But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
t(  Throbb’d  to  the  very  brain  as  now. 
tc  I  wish’d  but  for  a  single  tear, 
te  As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear; 

<f  I  wish’d  it  then — I  wish  it  still. 

Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 

Waste  not  thine  orison — despair 
€t  Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer; 
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<(  I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest, 

<e  I  want  no  paradise — but  rest. 

(e  ’T was  then,  I  tell  thee,  father !  then 
1  saw  her — yes — she  liv’d  again  ; 
i{  And  shining  in  her  white  symar, 

“  As  through  yon  pale  grey  cloud — the  star 
t{  Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her 
te  Who  look’d  and  looks  far  lovelier ; 

Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark— 
se  To-morrow’s  night  shall  be  more  dark— 
e‘  And  I — before  its  rays  appear, 
u  That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 
u  I  wander,  father !  for  my  soul 
(t  Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal  5 
<{  I  saw  her,  friar !  and  I  rose, 

S(  Forgetful  of  our  former  woes  ; 

4<  And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart. 

And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart  $ 

<(  I  clasp — what  is  it  that  I  clasp  ? 

€t  No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 

“  No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine, 

“  Yet,  Leila!  yet  the  form  is  thine  ; 

“  And  art  thou,  dearest,  chang’d  so  much, 
<(  As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 

€t  Ah  !  were  thy  beauties  e’er  so  cold, 

<f  I  care  nob — so  my  arms  enfold 
<c  The  all  they  ever  wish’d  to  hold. 

“  Alas !  around  a  shadow  prest, 

“  They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast ^ 
t(  Yet  still — ’tis  there — in  silence  stands, 
fe  And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands ! 

(f  With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye* 
I  knew  ’twas  false — she  could  not  die! 
tf  But  he  is  dead — within  the  dell 
“  I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell; 

“  He  comes  not — for  he  cannot  break 
te  From  earth — why  then  art  thou  awake? 
<(  They  told  me,  wild  waves  roll’d  above 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ; 

They  told  me — ’twas  a  hideous  tale  ! 
e*  Fd  tell  it— -but  my  tongue  would  fail— 
e(  If  true — and  from  thine  ocean  cave 
“  Thou  com’st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave; 

<<r  Oh  1  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 
ic  This  brow  that  then  will  burn  no  more; 
“  Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart— 
But  shape  or  shade  I— -whateer  thou  art, 
fe  In  mercy,  ne’er  again  depart  - 
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“  Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul, 

“  Than  winds  can  waft — or  waters  roll!- 
****** 

» 

“  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale,, 
ff  Confessor — to  thy  secret  ear, 
il  I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 

“  And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
<e  This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed, 

“  Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead 
ff  And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head. 

Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread— 
“  By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 

“  Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim’s  tread.” 

He  pass’d* — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace. 

Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day; 

This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  lov’d,  or  him  he  slew. 


ADAM. 

[From  Mr.  Montgomery’s  World  before  the  Flood.] 

'  him  his  noblest  sons  might  not  compare, 

VV  1°  godlike  feature  and  majestic  air; 

Not  out  of  weakness  rose  his  gradual  frame. 

Perfect  from  his  Creator’s  hand  he  came; 

And  as  in  form  excelling,  so  in  mind 
The  Sire  of  men  transcended  all  mankind: 

A  soul  was  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  speech 
A  dialect  of  heaven  no  art  could  reach ; 

For  oft  of  old  to  him,  the  evening  breeze 
Had  borne  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees; 

Angels  were  wont  their  songs  with  his  to  blend. 

And  talk  with  him  as  their  familiar  friend. 

But  deep  remorse  for  that  mysterious  crime. 

Whose  dire  contagion  through  elapsing  time 
t  Diffused  the  curse  of  death  beyond  controul. 

Had  wrought  such  self-abasement  in  his  soul. 

That  he,  whose  honours  were  approach'd  by  none. 
Was  yet  the  meekest  man  beneath  the  sun. 

From  sin,  as  from  the  serpent  that  betray’d 
Eve’s  early  innocence,  he  sunk  afraid; 
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Vice  he  rebuked  with  so  austere  a  frown. 

He  seem’d  to  bring  an  instant  judgment  down, 

Yet  while  he  chid,  compunctious  tears  would  start. 

And  yearning  tenderness  dissolve  his  heart  ; 

The. guilt  ot  all  his  race  became  his  own. 

He.  suffer’d  as  if  he  had  sinn’d  alone. 

Within  our  glen  to  filial  love  endear’d, 

Abroad  for  wisdom,  truth  and  justice  fear’d, 

He  walk’d  so  humbly  in  the  sight  of  all. 

The  vilest  ne’er  reproach’d  him  with  his  fall. 

Children  were  his  delight  ;  — they  ran  to  meet 
H'S  soothing  hand,  and  clasp  his  honour’d  feet ; 

While  ’midst  their  fearless  sports  supremely  blest. 

He  grew  in  heart  a  child  amontj  the  rest : 

Yet  as  a  parent,  nought  beneath  the  sky 
Touch’d  him  so  quickly  as  an  infant’s  eye; 

Joy  from  its  smile  of  happiness  he  caught, 

Its  flash  of  rage  sent  horror  through  his  thought. 

His  smitten  conscience  felt  as  fierce  a  pain. 

As  if  he  fell  from  innocence  again. 

“  One  morn  I  track’d  him  on  his  lonely  way. 

Pale  as  the  gleam  of  slow-awakening  day  ; 

With  feeble  step  be  climb’d  yon  craggy  height. 

Thence  fix’d  on  distant  Paradise  his  sight; 

He  gazed  awhile  in  silent  thought  profound, 

Then  falling  prostrate  on  the  dewy  ground. 

He  pour'd  his  spirit  in  a  flood  of  prayer. 

Bewail’d  his  ancient  crime  with  self-despair, 

And  claim’d  the  pledge  of  reconciling  grace. 

The  promised  Seed,  the  Saviour  of  his  race. 

Wrestling  with  God,  as  Nature’s  vigour  fail’d. 

His  faith  grew  stronger  and  his  plea  prevail  u; 

The  prayer  from  agony  to  rapture  rose. 

And  sweet  as  Angel  accents  fell  the  close. 

I  stood  to  greet  him;  when  he  raised  his  head. 

Divine  expression  o’er  his  visage  spread, 

His  presence  was  so  saintly  to  behold. 

He  seem’d  in  sinless  Paradise  grown  old. 

This  day,’  said  he,  f  in  Time’s  star  lighted  round, 
Renews  the  anguish  of  that  mortal  wound 
On  me  inflicted,  when  the  Serpent’s  tongue 
My  Spouse  with  his  beguiling  falsehood  stung.  ^ 
Though  years  of  grace  through  centuries  have  pass  d 
Since  my  transgression,  this  may  be  my  last; 

Infirmities  without,  and  fears  within, 

Foretell  the  consummating  stroke  of  sin; 
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The  hour,  the  place,  the  form  to  me  unknown. 

But  God,  who  lent  me  life,  will  claim  his  own: 
Then,  lest  I  sink  as  suddenly  in  death. 

As  quicken’d  into  being  by  his  breath. 

Once  more  I  climb’d  these  rocks  with  weary  pace. 
And  but  once  more,  to  view  my  native  place. 

To  bid  yon  garden  of  dblight  farewell, 

The  earthly  Paradise  from  which  I  fell. 

This  mantle,  Enoch  !  which  I  yearly  wear 
To  mark  the  day  of  penitence  and  prayer, — 

These  skins,  the  covering,  of  my  first  offence 
When  conscious  of  departed  innocence, 

Naked  and  trembling  from  my  Judge  I  fled, 

A  hand  of  mercy  o’er  my  vileness  spread;— 

Enoch !  this  mantle  thus  vouchsafed  to  me. 

At  my  dismission  I  bequeath  to  thee ; 

Wear  it  in  sad  memorial  on  this  day. 

And  yearly  at  mine  earlier  altar  slay 
A  lamb  immaculate,  whose  blood  be  spilt 
In  sign  of  wrath  removed  and  cancelled  guilt ; 

So  be  the  sins  of  all  my  race  confest. 

So  on  their  heads  may  peace  and  pardon  rest.’ 

— Thus  spake  our  Sire,  and  down  the  steep  descent 
With  strengthen’d  heart,  and  fearless  footstep  went : 
O  Javan  !  when  we  parted  at  his  door, 

I  loved  him  as  I  never  loved  before, 

“  Ere  noon  returning  to  his  bower,  I  found 
Our  father  labouring  in  his  harvest-ground, 

(For  yet  he  till’d  a  little  plot  of  soil. 

Patient  and  pleased  with  voluntary  toil ;) 

But  O  how  changed  from  him,  whose  morning  eye 
Outshone  the  star,  that  told  the  sun  was  nigh ! 
Loose  in  his  feeble  grasp  the  sickle  shook; 

I  mark’d  the  ghastly  dolour  of  his  look. 

And  ran  to  help  him;  but  his  latest  strength 
Fail’d; — prone  upon  his  sheaves  he  fell  at  length: 

I  strove  to  raise  him;  sight  and  sense  were  fled,  / 
Nerveless  his  limbs,  and  backward  sway’d  his  head, 
Seth  pass’d,  I  call’d  him,  and  we  bore  our  Sire 
To  neighbouring  shades  from  noon’s  afflictive  fire: 
Ere  long  he  ’woke  to  feeling,  with  a  sigh, 

And  half  unclosed  his  hesitating  eye; 

Strangely  and  timidly  he  peer’d  around. 

Like  men  in  dreams  whom  sudden  lights  confound; 
— f  Is  this  a  new  Creation  ? — Have  I  pass’d 
The  bitterness  of  death  ?’ — He  look’d  aghast. 

Then  sorrowful; — ‘  No; — men  and  trees  appear; 
’Tis  not  a  new  Creation, — pain  is  here : 
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From  Sin’s  dominion  is  there  no  release  ? 

Lord !  let  thy  Servant  now  depart  in  peace.’ 

—Hurried  remembrance  crowding  o’er  his  soul. 

He  knew  us;  tears  of  consternation  stole 
Down  his  pale  cheeks  Seth  ! — Enoch  ! — Where  is  Eve  ? 
Flow  could  the  spouse  her  dying  consort  leave  V 

“  Eve  look  d  that  moment  from  their  cottage- door 
In  quest  of  Adam,  where  he  toil’d  before; 

He  was  not  there  ;  she  call’d  him  by  his  name ; 

Sweet  to  his  ear  the  well-known  accents  came; 

— *  Here  am  I,'  answer’d  he  in  tone  so  weak. 

That  we  who  held  him  scarcely  heard  him  speak; 

But,  resolutely  bent  to  rise,  in  vain 
He  struggled  till  he  swoon’d  away  with  pain. 

Eve  call’d  again,  and  turning  tow’rds  the  sliade. 

Helpless  as  infancy,  beheld  him  laid ; 

She  sprang,  as  smitten  with  a  mortal  wound. 

Forward,  and  cast  herself  upon  the  ground 
At  Adam's  feet;  half-rising  in  despair. 

Him  from  our  arms  she  wildly  strove  to  tear; 

Repell’d  by  gentle  violence  she  press’d 
His  powerless  hand  to  her  convulsive  breast. 

And  kneeling,  bending  o’er  him,  full  of  fears. 

Warm  on  his  bosom  shower’d  her  silent  tears. 

Light  to  his  eyes,  at  that  refreshment  came. 

They  open'd  on  her  in  a  transient  flame : 

— *  And  art  thou  here,  my  Life  !  my  Love  !’  he  cried,  , 

*  Faithful  in  death  to  this  congenial  side  ? 

Thus  let  me  bind  thee  to  my  breaking  heart. 

One  dear,  one  bitter  moment,  ere  we  part.' 

— ‘  Leave  me  not,  Adam!  leave  me  not  below; 

With  thee?  I  tarry,  or  with  thee  I  ge.’ 

She  said,  and  yielding  to  his  faint  embrace. 

Clung  round  his  neck,  and  wept  upon  his  lace. 

Alarming  recollection  s«on  return’d, 

His  lever’d  frame  with  growing  anguish  burn  it 
Ah  !  then,  as  Nature’s  tenderest  impulse  wrought. 

With  fond  solicitude  of  love  she  sought 
To  sooth  his  limbs  upon  their  grassy  bed. 

And  make  the  pillow  easy  to  his  head ; 

She  wiped  his  reeking  temples  with  her  hair; 

She  shook  the  leaves  to  stir  the  sleeping  air ;  ^ 

Moisten’d  his  lips  with  kisses;  with  her  breath 
Vainly  essay’d  to  quell  the  fire  of  Death, 

That  ran  and  revelled  through  his  swollen  vein* 

With  quicker  pulses,  and  severer  pains. 
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“  The  sun,  in  summer  majesty  on  high. 

Darted  his  tierce  effulgence  down  the  sky. 

Yet  dimm’d  and  blunted  were  the  dazzling  rays. 

His  orb  expanded  through  a  dreary  haze, 

And,  circled  with  a  red  portentous  zone, 

He  look’d  in  sickly  horror  from  his  throne  ; 

The  vital  air  was  still ;  the  torrid  heat 
Oppress’d  our  hearts,  that  labour’d  hard  to  beat. 

When  higher  noon  had  shrunk  the  lessening  shade. 

Thence  to  his  home  our  father  we  convey’d. 

And  stretch’d  him,  pillow’d  with  his  latest  sheaves. 

On  a  fresh  couch  of  green  and  fragrant  leaves ; 

Here,  though  his  sufferings  through  the  glen  were  known,. 

We  chose  to  watch  his  dying  bed  alone, 

Eve,  Seth  and  I. - In  vain  he  sigh’d  for  rest. 

And  oft  his  meek  complainings  thus  express’d  : 
c  Blow  on  me,  Wind !  I  faint  with  heat !  O  bring 
Delicious  water  from  the  deepest,  spring ; 

Your  sunless  shadows  o’er  my  limbs  diffuse, 

Ye  Cedars  !  wash  me  cold  with  midnight  dews. 

- — Cheer  me,  my  friends  !  with  looks  of  kindness  cheerj 
Whisper  a  word  of  comfort  in  mine  ear  ; 

Those  sorrowing  faces  fill  my  soul  with  gloom  ; 

This  silence  is  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

Thither  I  hasten ;  help  me  on  my  way  ; 

O  sing  to  sooth  me,  and  to  strengthen  pray!” 

We  sang  to  sooth  him  ; — hopeless  was  the  song*, 

We  pray’d  to  strengthen  him  j— he  grew  not  strong. 

I11  vain  from  every  herb,  and  fruit,  and  flower, 

Of  cordial  sweetness,  or  of  healing  power. 

We  press’d  the  virtue;  no  terrestrial  balm 
Nature’s  dissolving  agony  could  calm. 

Thus,  as  the  day  declined,  the  fell  disease 
Eclipsed  the  light  of  life  by  slow  degrees: 

Yet  while  his  pangs  grew  sharper,  more  resign’d, 

More  self-collected,  giew  the  sufferers  mind ; 

Patient  of  heart,  though  rack’d  at  every  pore. 

The  righteous  penalty  of  sin  he  bore; 

Not  his  the  fortitude  that  mocks  at  pains. 

But  that  which  feels  them  most,  and  yet  sustains, 

■ — 4  ’Tis  just,  ’tis  merciful,  we  heard  him  say; 

4  Yet  wherefore  hath  He  turn’d  his  face  away  ? 

I  see  Him  not;  I  hear  hftn  not;  I  call; 

My  God  !  my  God !  support  me  or  1  fall.’ 

44  The  sun  went  down,  amidst  an  angry  glare 
Of  flushing  clouds,  that  crimson’d  all  the  air; 
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The  winds  brake  loose;  the  forest  boughs  were  tbrn. 
And  dark  aloof  the  eddying  foliage  borne; 

Cattle  to  shelter  scudded  in  affright; 

The  florid  Evening  vanish’d  into  riight  t 
Then  burst  the  hurricane  upotl  the  vale, 

In  peals  of  thunder,  and  thick-vollied  hail ; 

Prone  rushing  rains  with  torrents  whelm’d  the  land. 

Our  cot  amidst  a  river  seem’d  to  stahd ; 

Around  its  base,  the  foamy-crested  streams 
Flash’d  through  the  darkness  to  the  lightning’s  gleams. 
With  monstrous  throes  an  earthquake  heaved  the  ground, 
The  rocks  were  rent,  the  mountains  trembled  round; 
Never  since  Nature  into  being  came* 

Had  such  mysterious  motion  shook  her  frame  • 

We  thought,  ingulpht  in  floods,  or  wrapt  in  Are, 

The  world  itself  Would  perish  with  our  Sire. 


<*  Amidst  this  war  of  elements,  within 
More  dreadful  grew  the  sacrifice  of  sin, 

Whose  victim  on  his  bed  of  torture  lay* 

Breathing  the  slow  remains  of  life  away. 
Erewhile,  victorious  faith  sublimer  rose 
Beneath  the  pressure  of  collected  woes ; 

But  now  his  spirit  waver’d,  went  and  cameh 
Like  the  loose  vapour  of  departing  flame,  _ 

Till  at  the  point,  when  Comfort  seem'd  to  die 
.For  ever  in  his  fix’d  unclosing  eye, 

Brio-ht  through  the  smouldering  ashes  of  the  man* 
The  saint  brake  forth,  and  Adam  thus  began. 


<< _ ‘  O  ye,  that  shudder  at  this  awful  strife,- 

This  wrestling  agony  of  Death  and  Life, 
Think  not  that  He,  on  whom  my  soul  is  cast, 
Will  leave  me  thus  forsaken  to  the  last; 
Nature’s  infirmity  alone  you  see; 

My  chains  are  breaking,  I  shall  soon  be  free; 
Though  firm  in  God  the  Spirit  holds  her  trust. 
The  flesh  is  frail,  ahd  trembles  into  dust 
Horror  and  anguish  seize  me  ;^-’tis  the  tx  >ur  ^ 
Of  darkness,  and  1  mourn  beneath  Us  power  ; 
The  Tempter  plies  me  with  his  direst  art, 

I  feel  the  Serpent  coiling  round  my  heart ; 

He  stirs  the  wound  he  once  inflicted  there, 
Instills  the  deadening  poison  of  despair, 

Belies  the  truth  of  God’s  delaying  grace, 

,  .ill  »  ...»  . -  ■ 
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Full  on  his  promised  mercy  I  rely. 

For  God  hath  spoken, — God,  who  cannot  lie, 

— Th  ou,  of  my  faith  the  Author  and  the  End! 
Mine  early,  late,  and  everlasting  Friend  ! 

The  joy,  that  once  thy  presence  gave,  restore 
Ere  I  am  summon'd  hence,  and  seen  no  more  s 
Down  to  the  dust  returns  this  earthly  frame. 
Receive  my  Spirit,  Lord  !  from  whom  it  came ; 
Rebuke  the  Tempter,  shew  thy  power  to  save, 

O  let  thy  glory  light  me  to  the  grave. 

That  these,  who  witness  my  departing  breath. 

May  learn  to  triumph  in  the  grasp  of  Death.’ 

<e  He  closed  his  eye-lids  with  a  tranquil  smile. 
And  seem’d  to  rest  in  silent  prayer  awhile : 

Around  his  couch  with  filial  awe  we  kneel’d. 
When  suddenly  a  light  from  heaven  reveal’d 
A  Spirit  that  stood  within  the  unopen’d  door; — 
The  sword  of  God  in  his  right  hand  he  bore  ; 

His  countenance  was  lightning,  and  his  vest 
Like  snow  at  sun-rise  on  the  mountain’s  crest ; 

Yet  so  benignly  beautiful  his  form. 

His  presence  still’d  the  fury  of  the  storm  r 
At  once  the  winds  retire,  the  waters  cease; 

His  look  was  love,  his  salutation  <f  Peace  1” 

“  Our  Mother  first  beheld  him,  sore  amazed, 
But  terror  grew  to  transport,  while  she  gazed  : 

— ’Tis  He,  the  Prince  of  Seraphim,  who  drove 
Our  banish’d  feet  from  Eden’s  happy  grove ; 

Adam,  my  Life,  my  Spouse,  awake  !”  she  cried ; 

4  Return  to  Paradise;  behold  thy  Guide; 

O  let  me  follow  in  this  dear  embrace  :* 

She  sunk,  and  on  his  bosom  hid  her  face. 

Adam  look’d  up ;  his  visage  changed  its  hue. 
Transform’d  into  an  Angel’s  at  the  view: 

4  I  come !’  he  cried,  with  faith’s  full  triumph  fired. 
And  in  a  sigh  of  ecstasy  expired. 

The  light  was  vanish’d,  and  tlv^  vision  fled: 

We  stood  alone,  the  living  with  the  dead  : 

The  ruddy  embers,  glimmering  round  the  room. 
Display’d  the  corpse  amidst  the  solemn  gloom: 

But  o’er  the  scene  a  holy  calm  reposed. 

The  gate  of  heaven  had  open’d  there,  and  closed.’5 
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JAVAN’S  SONG. 

[From  the  same.] 

AT  eve  his  harp  the  fond  Enthusiast  strung, 

On  Adam’s  mount,  and  to  the  Patriarchs  sung  ! 
While  youth  and  age,  an  eager  throng,  admire 
The  mingling  music  of  the  voice  and  lyre. 

<c  I  love  thee.  Twilight ;  as  thy  shadows  roll, 

The  calm  of  evening  steals  upon  my  soul. 

Sublimely  tender,  solemnly  serene, 

Still  as  the  hour,  enchanting  as  the  scene. 

I  love  thee.  Twilight !  for  thy  gleams  impart 
Their  dear,  their  dying  influence  to  my  heart. 

When  o’er  the  harp  of  thought,  thy  passing  wind 
Awakens  all  the  music  of  the  mind. 

And  joy  and  sorrow,  as  the  spirit  burns. 

And  hope  and  memory  sweep  the  chords  by  turns. 
While  Contemplation,  on  seraphic  wings. 

Mounts  with  the  flame  of  sacrifice,  and  sings. 
Twilight  1  I  love  thee  ;  let  thy  glooms  increase 
Till  every  feeling,  every  pulse  is  peace ; 

Slow  from  the  sky  the  light  of  day  declines. 

Clearer  within  the  dawn  of  glory  shines. 

Revealing,  in  the  hour  of  Nature’s  rest, 

A  world  of  wonders  in  the  Poet’s  breast : 

Deeper,  O  Twilight !  then  thy  shadows  roll. 

An  awful  vision  opens  on  my  soul. 

“  On  such  an  evening,  so  divinely  calm. 

The  woods  all  melody,  the  breezes  balm, 

Down  in  a  vale,  where  lucid  waters  stray’d. 

And  mountain  cedars  stretch’d  their  downward  shade, 
Jubal,  the  Prince  of  Song  (in  youth  unknown,) 
Retired  to  commune,  with  his  harp  alone  j 
For  still  he  nursed  it,  like  a  secret  thought. 

Long  cherish’d  and  to  late  perfection  wrought, 

And  still  with  cunning  hand,  and  cunous  ear. 
Enrich’d,  efiDobled,  and  enlarg’d  its  sphere. 

Till  he  had  compass’d,  in  that  magic  round, 

A  soul  of  harmony,  £  hcave^  of  sound. 

Then  sang  the  Minstrel,  in  his  laurel  bower. 

Of  Nature’s  origin,  and  Music’s  power. 

— c  He  spake,  and  it  was  done  : — Eternal  Night, 

At  God’s  command,  awaken’d  into  light  j 
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He  call’d  the  elements,  Earth,  Ocean,  Air, 

He  call'd  them  when  they  were  not  and  they  were  : 
He  look’d  through  space,  and  kindling  o’er  the  sky. 
Sun,  moon  and  stars  came  forth  to  meet  his  eye  : 

PI  is  Spirit  moved  upon  the  desert  earth, 

And  sudden  life  through  all  things  swarm’d  to  birth  2 
Man  from  the  dust  he  rais'd  to  rule  the  whole; 

He  breathed,  and  man  became  a  living  soul; 

Through  Eden’s  groves  the  Lord  of  Nature  trod. 
Upright  and  pure,  the  image  of  his  God. 

Thus  were  the  heavens  and  all  their  host  display’d, 

In  wisdom  thus  were  earth’s  foundation?  laid; 

The  glorious  scene  a  holy  sabbath  closed. 

Amidst  his  works  the  Omnipotent  reposed. 

And  w'hile  he  view’d,  and  bless’d  them  from  his  seat. 
All  worlds,  all  beings  worsbipt  at  his  feet ; 

The  morning  stars  in  choral  concert  sang. 

The  rolling  deep  with  hallelujahs  rang, 

Adoring  Angels  from  their  orbs  rejoice, 

Tbe  voipe  of  music  was  Creation’s  voice. 

<c  f  Alone  along  the  Ly  re  or  Nature  sigh’d 
The  master-chor  d,  to  which  no  chord  replied  ; 

For  Man,  while  bliss  and  beauty  reign’d  around. 

For  man  alone,  no  fellowship  was  found, 

No  fond  companion,  in  whose  dearer  breast. 

His  heart,  repining  in  his  own,  might  rest : 

For,  born  to  love,  the  heart  delights  to  roam, 

A  kindred  bo^om  is  its  happiest  home. 

On  earth’s  green  lap  the  Father  of  mankind. 

In  mild  dejection,  thoughtfully  reclined  ; 

Sqfi  o’er  his  eves  a  sealing  slumber  crept. 

And  Fancy  soothed  him  while  Reflection  slept. 

Then  God, —  who  thus  would  make  his  counsel  known, 
Coupsel  fhat  will’d  nqt  Man  to  dwell  alope. 

Created  Woman  with  a  sn  ije  of  grace, 

And  left  the  spade  that  made  heron  her  face, 

The  Patriarch’s  eyelids  open’d  on  his  bride, 

- — The  morn  of  beauty  risen  from  his  side  ! 

He  gazed  with  new-born  rapture  on  her  charms. 

And  Love’s  first  whispers  won  her  t0  his  arms. 

Then,  tuned  through  all  the  chords  supremely  sweet, 
Exulting  Nature  found  her  lyre  complete. 

And  from  the  key  ol  each  harmonious  sphere. 

Struck  music  worthy  of  her  Maker’s  ear,’ 

>c  Here  Juba)  paused  ;  for  grim  before  him  lay, 
Couph’d  like  a  Lion,  watching  for  his  prey. 
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VI  ith  blood-red  eye  of  fascinating  fire. 

Fix’d,  like  the  gazing  Serpent’s,  on  the  lyre, 

An  awful  rorm,  that  through  the  gloom  appear’d 
Halt  brute,  half  human  3  whose  terrific  beard. 

And  hoary  flakes  of  long  dishevell’d  hair. 

Like  eagle's  plumage,  ruffled  by  the  air. 

Veil’d  a  sad  wreck  of  grandeur  and  of  grace, 

Limbs  worn  and  wounded,  a  majestic  Sface, 
Deep-plough  d  by  Time,  and  ghastly  pale  with  wo^s, 
That  goaded  till  remorse  to  madness  rose  3 
Haunted  by  phantoms,  he  had  fled  his  home. 

With  savage  beasts  in  solitude  to  roam  5 
Wild  as  the  waves,  and  wandering  as  the  wind. 

No  art  could  tame  him,  and  ho  chains  could  bind; 
Already  seven  disastrous  years  had  shed 
Mildew  and  blast  on  his  unshelter’d  bead  5 
His  brain  was  smitten  by  the  sun  at  noon. 

His  heart  was  wither’d  by  the  cold  night-moon. 

“  ’Twas  Cain,  the  sire  of  nations : — Jubai  knew 
His  kindred  looks,  and  tremblingly  v/ithdrew  3 
He,  darting  like  the  blaze  of  sudden  fire, 

Leap’d  o’er  the  space  between,  and  grasp’d  the  lyre  j 
Sooner  with  life  the  struggling  Bard  would  part. 

And  ere  the  fiend  could  tear  it  from  his  heart, 

He  hurl’d  his  hand,  with  one  tremendous  stroke. 

O’er  all  the  strings :  whence  in  a  whirlwind  broke 
Such  tones  of  terror,  dissonance,  despair. 

As  till  that  hour  had  never  jarr’d  in  air. 

Astonish’d  into  marble  at  the  shock. 

Backward  stood  Cain,  unconscious  as  a  rock. 

Cold,  breathless,  motionless  through  all  his  frame  3 
But  soon  his  visage  quicken’d  into  flame. 

When  Jubal’s  hand  the  crashing  jargon  changed 
To  melting  harmony,  and  nimbly  ranged 
From  chord  to  chord,  ascending  sweet  and  clear. 

Then  rolling  down  in  thunder  on  the  ear  3 
With  power  the  pulse  of  anguish  to  restrain. 

And  charm  the  evil  spirit  from  the  brain. 

“  Slowly  recovering  from  that  trance  profound. 
Bewilder’d,  touch’d,  transported  with  the  sound, 

Cain  view’d  himself,  the  bard,  the  earth,  the  sky, 
While  wonder  flash’d  and  faded  in  his  eye. 

And  reason,  by  alternate  frenzy  crost. 

Now  seemed  restored,  and  now  for  ever  lost. 

So  shines  the  moon,  by  glimpses,  through  herslnouds^ 
When  windy  Darkness  rides  upon  the  clouds. 
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Till  through  the  blue,  serene,  and  silent  night. 

She  reigns  in  full  tranquillity  of  light. 

Jubal,  with  eager  hope,  beheld  the  chace 
Of  strange  emotions  hurrying  o’er  his  face. 

And  waked  his  noblest  numbers,  tocontroul 
The  tide  and  Tempest  of  the  Maniac’s  soul  5 
Through  many  a  maze  of  melody  they  flew, 

They  rose  like  incense,  they  distill’d  like  dew, 

Pour’d  through  the  sufferer’s  breast  delicious  balm. 

And  soothed  remembrance  till  remorse  grew  calm. 

Till  Cain  forsook  the  solitary  wild. 

Led  by  the  Minstrel  like  a  weaned  child. 

O  I  had  you  seen  him  to  his  home  restored. 

How  young  and  old  ran  forth  to  meet  their  Lord  ; 

How  friends  and  kindred  on  his  neck  did  fall. 

Weeping  aloud,  while  Cain  out  wept  them  all : 

But  hush  !— thenceforward  when  recoiling  care 
Lower’d  on  his  brow,  and  sadden’d  to  despair. 

The  Lyre  of  Jubal,  with  divinest  art, 

Bepell’d  the  Demon,  and  reviv’d  his  heart. 

Thus  Song,  the  breath  of  heaven,  had  power  to  bind. 
In  chains  of  harmony  the  mightiest  mind  •, 

Thus  Music’s  empire  in  the  soul  began. 

The  first-born  Poet  rul'd  the  first-born  Man.” 


THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 
[From  Lord  Byron’s  Poem  of  this  name.] 
HE  winds  are  high  on  Helle’s  wave. 


1  As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love—  who  sent — forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos’  daughter. 

Oh  !  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high. 

Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam. 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  warn’d  him  home 5 
And  clouds  aloft,  and  tides  below. 

With  signs  and  sounds  forbade  to  go. 

He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear. 

Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear  ; 

His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love. 

The  only  star  it  hail’d  above  ; 

His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero’s  song, 

“  Ye  waves  divide  not  lovers  long  V* 

The  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 

May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 
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The  winds  are  high — and  Hellos  tide 
Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main  ; 

And  Night’s  descending  shadows  hide 
That  held  with  blood  bedew’d  in  vain  j 
The  desart  of  old  Priam’s  pride — 

/The  tombs— sole  relics  of  his  reign— 

All,  save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle  1 

Oh  !  yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been. 

These  feet  have  press’d  the  sacred  shore. 

These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  borne— 
Minstrel !  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn — 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore — 

Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero’s  ashes — 

And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  “  broad  Hellespont”  still  dashes — * 
Be  long  my  lot—and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee  ! 

The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle’s  stream. 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida’s  hill 

That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme — 

No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam. 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  still. 

Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 
Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan’s  arrow 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather’d  ground 
Which  Ammon’s  son  ran  proudly  round. 

By  nations  rais’d,  by  monarch*  crown’d. 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow 
Within — thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow  ! 
Without — can  only  strangers  breath® 

The  name  of  him  that  was  beneath. 

Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone — 

But  Thou— thy  very  dust  is  gone  ! 


ZULEIKA’S  TOMB. 

[From  the  same.] 

ITHIN  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 
That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 


The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamped  with  an  eternal  grief  5 


Like 
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Like  early  unrequited  Love  ! 

One  spot  exists— which  ever  blooms, 

Ev’n  in  that  deadly  grove. — 

A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 
It’s  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale. 

It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair — 

So  white— so  faint — the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high  ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail. 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 
May  wring  it  from  the  stem—  in  vain — 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again  ! 

The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears. 

And  waters  with  celestial  tears. 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower. 

Which  mocks  the  tempest’s  withering  horn 
And  buds  unsheltered  by  a  bower. 

Nor  droops — though  spring  refuse  her  shower 
Nor  woos  the  summer  beam. — 

To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
A  bird  unseen — but  not  remote — • 

Invisible  his  airv  wings. 

But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 
His  long  entrancing  note ! 

It  were  the  Bulbuh — but  his  throat. 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain  5 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve 
As  if  they  loved  in  vain  ! 

And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 

’Tis  sorrow  so  unmixed  with  dread. 

They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 
That  melancholy  spell. 

And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake. 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 

But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high— 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 

And  some  have  been  who  could  believe, 

(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame,) 

That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
x  Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika’s  name.  3 

’Tis  from  her  cypress’  summit  heard. 

That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word — 

’Tis  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  lendei  birth, 
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MODERATE  WISHES. 

[From  Mr.  Bland’s  Collections  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  &c.] 

IET  Alexander’s  discontented  soul 

_j  Pine  for  another  world’s  increased  control ; 
111-weaved  ambition  has  no  charms  for  me. 

Nor,  sordid  avarice,  am  I  slave  to  thee. 

I  only  ask  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year, 

And  Cur  wen’s  country  seat  on  \\  indermere. 

A  mistress,  kind,  and  sensible,  and  fair, 

And  many  a  friend,  and  not  a  single  care. 

I  am  no  glutton — no  — I  never  wish 
A  sturgeon  Boating  in  a  golden  dish  j 
At  the  Piazza  satisfied  to  pay 
Two  guineas  for  my  dinner  every  day, 

What  though  famed  Erskine  at  the  bar  we  view 
As  learn’d  as  Crassus,  and  as  wealthy  too, 

I  only  :*sk  the  eloquence  of  Fox, 

To  paint  like  Reynolds,  and  like  Belcher  box. 

To  act  as  Garrick  did,  or  any  how 
Unlike  the  heroes  of  the  buskin  now ; 

To  range,  like  Garnerin  through  fields  or  air. 

To  win,  like  Villiers,  England’s  richest  fair, 

To  vault,  like  Astley,  o’er  a  horse’s  back. 

To  fight  like  Nelson,  and  to  run  like  Mack, 

Like°Pinto  fiddle,  and  with  Newton’s  eye 
Pierce  through  the  stars,  ana  count  the  galaxy  j 


With  Jort3S  conjure. 


light  as  Vestr.s  bound. 


Grin  broad  as  Colman,  though  as  Locke  profound. 

Let  heirs  unblushing  pray  for  boundless  lands. 
And  stream .  that  ripple  clear  o’er  golden  sands. 

I  only  ask,  that  all  my  heart’s  desire  _  . 

Come  with  a  wish,  and  leave  me  ere  it  tire. 

All  arts,  all  excellence,  myself  to  hold, 

Learn’d  without  labour,  without  danger  bold, 

I  only  ask,  these  blessings  to  enjoy. 

And  every  various  talent  well  employ  j 
Thy  life,  Metbusalem,  or,  if  not  thine. 

An  immortality  of  love  and  wine. 

Fate  heard  the  wish,— and  smiling  gave  me  clear, 
Besides  a  wooden  leg,  twelve  pounds  a  year. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

*  [From  the  same.] 

THREE  cups  of  wine  a  prudent  man  may  take  ; 

The  first  of  these,  for  constitution’s  sake  \ 
The  second,  to  the  girl  he  loves  the  best  ; 

The  third  and  last,  to  lull  him  to  his  rest ; 

Then  home  to  bed  ! — but  if  a  fourth  he  pours. 

That  is  the  cup  of  folly,  and  not  ours ; 

Loud  noisy  talking  on  the  fifth  attends; 

The  sixth  breeds  feuds  and  failing  out  of  friends  ; 
Seven  beget  blows,  and  faces  stain’d  with  gore ; 
Eight — and  the  watch-patrole  breaks  ope  the  door ; 
Mad  with  the  ninth,  another  cup  goes  round. 

And  the  swill’d  sot  drops  senseless  to  the  ground. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  MONUMENT  INTENDED  TO  BE 
ERECTED  IN  THE  CHURCH  AT  HAFOD. 


[From  the  same.] 

^ETTHEN  at  the  holy  altar’s  foot  is  given 
▼  V  The  blushing  maiden  to  the  enamour’d  youth 
Whose  long  tried  honour,  constancy,  and  truth. 
Yield  the  fair  promise  of  an  earthly  heaven. 

Though  to  far  distant  friends  and  country  led. 

Fond  parents  triumph  ’mid  the  tears  they  shed. 

Shall  we  then  grieve,  that  a  celestial  spouse 
Hath  borne  this  virgin  treasure  from  our  sight. 

To  share  the  glories  of  the  eternal  light,  * 

The  end  of  all  our  prayers  and  all  our  vows  ? 

We  should  rejoice — but  cannot  as  we  ought — 

Great  God!  Forgive  the  involuntary  fault.  M. 


LOVE  SONG. 

[From  the  same.] 

T  WOULD  not  change  for  cups  of  gold 
This  little  cup  that  you  behold  : 

'Pis  from  the  beech  that  gave  a  shade 
At  noon-day  to  my  village  maid. 


I  would 
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I  would  not  change  for  Persian  loom 
The  humble  matting  of  my  room  j 
5Tis  of  those  very  rushes  twined 
Oft  pressed  by  charming  Rosalinde, 

I  would  not  change  my  lowly  wicket 
That  opens  on  her  favourite  thicket. 
For  portal  proud,  or  towers  that  frown, 
The  monuments  of  old  renown. 

% 

I  would  not  change  this  foolish  heart. 
That  learns  from  her  to  joy  or  smart. 
For  his  that  burns  with  love  of  glory, 
And  loses  life  to  live  in  story. 

* 

Yet,  in  themselves,  my  heart,  my  cot. 
My  mat,  my  bowl,  I  value  not  j 
But  only  as  they,  one  and  all. 

My  lovely  Rosalinde  recall.  R. 


ON  A  PAIR  OF  LEAN  LOVERS. 

[From  Agatkias',  by  the  same.] 

SO  shadow-like  a  form  you  bear. 

So  near  allied  to  shapeless  air. 

That  with  some  reason  you  may  fear. 

When  you  salute,  to  draw  too  near. 

Lest,  if  your  friend  be  short  of  breath. 

The  dire  approach  may  prove  yc'.r  death, 
And  that  poor  form,  so  light  and  thin, 

Be  at  liis  nostrils  taken  in. 

Yet,  if  with  philosophic  eye 
You  look,  you  need  not  fear  to  die  ; 

For  (if  poetic  tales  be  true) 

No  transformation  waits  for  you  ; 

You  cannot,  ev’n  at  Pluto’s  bar. 

Be  more  a  phantom  than  you  are* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comprising  Billical  Criticism  ;  Theological  Criticism  ,'  Sacred  Morals  / 
Sermons  and  Discourses  $  Sing/e  Sermons  ;  Controversial  Divinity. 


S(  POLLATTON  of  an  Indian 
V_y  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Penta¬ 
teuch ;  with  Preliminary  Remarks. 
Also  the  Book  of  Ahasuerus,  with  an 
English  Translation :  from  MSS. 
collected  by  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  D.  D.  By  T.  Yeates, 
Cambridge.”  4to.  pp.  115.  pr.  9s. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  present  to 
the  biblical  scholar,  and  indeed  to 
the  jewish  and  Christian  communi¬ 
ties,  on  various  accounts.  It  dis¬ 
plays  a  new  source  of  research  to 
which  we  may  hereafter  apply  for 
biblical  authorities:  it  confirms  in 
a  wonderful  degree  the  integrity  of 
the  Masoretic  or  established  Hebrew 
reading,  so  far  as  the  work  extends ; 
and  it  excites  a  hope  that  some  parts 
of  the  old  testament  which  have  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  more 
especially  amidst  the  captivities,  and 
other  calamities  of  the  Jewish 
people,  may  yet  be  traced  out  and 
restored.  The  date  of  this  oriental 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  yet  it  bears  intrinsic  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  a  very  just  claim 
to  a  very  considerable  antiquity: 
and  may,  pethaps,  be  of  earlier 
origin  than  the  Masoretic  text  as 
established  by  the  learned  Jews  of 
Tiberias,  concerning  which  last 


point  however  there  is  some 
doubt. 

The  zeal  and  activity  of  Dr. 
Buchanan  in  obtaining  documents 
of  this  kind  is  too  extensively  known 
to  require  any  repetition  in  the 
present  place;  and  the  ardour  and 
diligence  of  the  collator  before  us 
are  equally  exemplary.  In  the  pre¬ 
liminary  remarks  which  occupy 
forty-two  pages  he  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  derivation  of 
the  MS.  from  the  black  Jews  of 
Cochin,  and  of  the  prodigious  pains 
employed  both  by  oriental  and  occi¬ 
dental  scribes  to  maintain  the  ut¬ 
most  literal  accuracy  and  fidelity. 
The  following  remarks  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  chronology  of 
the  received  Hebrew  text,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  those  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Greek  pentateuchs,  by  its  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  present  authority  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  <r  The  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  patriarchal  ages, 
observes  Mr.  Yeates,  computed 
from  the  sums  of  years  recorded  in 
Genesis,  is  a  point  of  considerable 
importance  in  all  collations  of  the 
Hebrew  text ;  especially  since  the 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Greek 
copies  are  found  to  differ  so  much 
in  the  computation  of  time  ;  and 

consequently 
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?onsequently  has  given  rise  to  seve- 
*al  discordant  systems.  The  only 
aopes  of  discovering  the  true  and 
original  reckoning,  have  been  placed 
n  the  supposed  existence  of  MSS. 
differing  from  those  hitherto 
mown  ;  and  hence  an  oriental 
:opy  of  the  Hebrew  pentateuch, 
las  long  been  a  desideratum.  The 
mdian  Roll  contains  the  entire  text 
)f  Genesis,  which  is  sufficient  tor 
he  purpose:  and  its  derivation 
rom  Jews  of  very  early  settlement 
n  India  (perhaps  the  remnant  of 
he  ancient  dispersions  in  the  time 
if  Nebuchadnezzar)  determines  this 
o  be  an  oriental  copy  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  its  testimony  in 
Ids  respect  must  be  interesting. 
The  question  is,  does  this  copy  agree 
with  the  western  Hebrew  copies  in 
he  sums  of  years  recorded  in 
Genesis  ?  The  answer  is  declared  in 
he  affirmative  j  and  is  a  fact  of  that 
importance,  that  the  entire  text  of 
hose  verses  has  been  accurately  and 
faithfully  copied  from  the  roll,  arid 
nserted  in  the  collation,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  learned.”  Sub¬ 
orned  to  the  collation  and  sections, 
■s  a  table  of  various  readings,  which 
exhibits  not  only  those  that  differ 
rom  Van  Der  Hooght’s  text,  and 
Athias’s  of  1(50'  1  ;  but  also  the  par- 
icuiars  in  which  the  Indian  roll 
tgrees  with  or  differs  from  the  print¬ 
ed  copies,  and  adopts  or  rejects  the 
Aeis  and  Masoretic  notes  usually 
printed  in  the  margin  of  our  Hebrew 
libles.  The  Megilloth  Ahasuerus , 
or  roll  of  Ahasuerus,  is  printed 
rom  an  Indian  manuscript  in  the 
duchanan  collection,  originally 
copied  from  Brazen  tablets  pre¬ 
served  at  Goa.  The  original  text  is 
tccompanied  with  a  double  transla- 
ion  in  two  columns,  a  literal  from 
hcHebrew.and  one  from  the  Greek, 
vhich  merely  differs  from  the  text 
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of  Esther  in  the  Apocrypha  in  the 
arrangement,  and  omission  of  the 
verses  which  form  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  our  bible  lection.  It  is 
introduced  by  the  following  preface 
from  an  uncertain  author,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  prologue  of  the  son 
of  Sirach,  that  introduces  the  book 
of  this  name.  ts  The  letter  of  king 
Ahasuerus,  which  impious  Haman 
sent  into  all  the  provinces  of  India 
and  Ethiopia  in  the  name  of  the 
king  :  translated  from  the  Biblia, 
written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  by  the 
seventy  elders  in  the  davs  of  Ptole¬ 
my.  And  these  chapters  are  contained 
among  the  books  called  Apocrypha, 
or  hidden  books,  and  which  are  not 
reckoned  in  the  sacred  canon,  where¬ 
of  there  is  an  evidence  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  that  the  wise  men  of  Israel  hid 
up  many  books  for  some  reason, 
even  as  is  found  in  the  Talmud, 
Sabbath,  Chapter,  Col-kitbbe,  that 
they  sought  to  conceal  and  lav  aside 
even  the  book  ofCoheleth:”  i,  e. 
Ecclesiastes.  Preceding  the  roll  of 
Ahasuerus,  the  present  work  gives 
us  also,  (not  noticed  in  the  title- 
page)  a  collation  of  an  Indian  copy 
of  the  book  of  Esther,  with  an 
account  of  its  preservation,  obtained 
in  like  manner  from  the  black  Jew's  ’ 
of  Cochin,  and  written  in  thirteen 
columns;  we  have  also  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  part  a  notice  of  die  Syria* 
MSS.  brought  home  by  Dr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  from  India,  and  procured 
from  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Tra- 
vancore  and  Malayala:  together 
with  a  list  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
of  the  entire  bible  or  parts  of  it  at 
present  known  in  the  British  libra¬ 
ries. 

“  The  CEdipus  Judaicus.  By 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William 
Drummond.”  We  admire  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  Sir  William  Drummond,  and 
are  no  strangers  to  former  exhibi¬ 
tions 
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tions  of  it  j  but  we  are  far  from  ad¬ 
miring  the  turn  it  has  taken  or  the 
object  it  aims  to  accomplish  in  the 
work  before,  us,  which,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  is  nothing  less  than  that  cf 
subverting,  by  one  of  the  most  artful 
and  insidious  attempts  (we  dare  not 
in  conscience  or  public  duty  employ 
less  homely  terms)  the  greater  part 
of  the  literal  history  of  the  old  testa¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
\  ' 

the  very  part  that  has  a  peculiar 
bearing  upon  the  prophecies  which 
immediately  relate  to  our  Saviour, 
and  consequently  to  the  truth  and 
authority  of  the  Christian  scriptures 
themselves.  * 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  con¬ 
scientious  and  well-meaning  expo¬ 
sitors  of  the  sacred  writings  who 
have  a  perpetual  thirst  for  aliegori- 
sing'almost  everything  that  the  bible 
offers  to  their  perusal,  as  well  in  its 
historical,  as  in  its  moral  and  poeti¬ 
cal  departments.  We  have  often 
found  it  necessary  to  warn  both 
themselves  and  their  readers  against 
this  mischievous  predilection ;  for  as 
the  imagination  of  one  man  has  just 
as  much  right  to  wander  from  the 
liieral .sense  of  a  passage  as  another, 
and  as  no  two  imaginations  perhaps 
ever  were  or  ever  will  be  precisely 
alike,  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  in¬ 
terpretations  that  may  hence  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  and  which  may  have 
an  equal  claim  to  our  attention. 
Hitherto,  however,  our  warnings 
have  been  delivered  to  those  who 
have  really  meant  well,  who  have 
been  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  bible  history,  and  have 
seriously  intended  to  assist  its  sacred 
cause.  In  the  work  before  us  the 
.same  plan  is  pursued  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  logical  sceptics  of 
the  day:  who  has  laid  hold  of  the 
arms  of  these  rash  and  fanciful  com¬ 
mentators  upon  the  scriptures  and 


has  completely  turned  them  against 
themselves.  It  is  Sir  William 
Drummond’s  object  to  show  that 
those  parts  of  the  bible  which  have 
been  hitherto  regarded  by  all  sober 
critics  as  strictly  historical,  ar& 
strictly  allegorical  and  mystical  ;  or 
that  at  least,  if  there  be  any  kind  of 
history  in  them,  it  is  only  incidental 
and  subordinate:  insomuch  so,  in¬ 
deed,  that  while  he  undertakes, 
with  the  utmost  boldness  and  exer¬ 
tion  of  fancy  to  explain  them  gene¬ 
rally  in  a  figurative  sense,  he  no-- 
where  indicates  any  particular  part 
which  he  believes  to  be  historical, 
or  attempts  to  separate  such  part* 
from  the  rest.  Now  allowing  him. 
this,  we  ahow  him  every  thing  the 
most  refined  and  artful  sceptic  can: 
wish  for;  we  allow  him  that  there 

A 

is  no  history  in  the  bible,  or  at  least 
no  tangible  or  determinate  history, 
and  consequently  that  there  is  no 
solidity  or  truth  in  it;  nothing  but 
figure  and  fancy,  mysticism  and  ima¬ 
gination  ;  nothing,  we  mean,  intel¬ 
ligible  or  comprehensible  besides* 
this.  It  is  true  he  has,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  gone  through  the  whole 
of  the  bible  history  and  chronology, . 
but  he  has  gone  through  those  parts-: 
of  it  which  are  as  essentially  history, 
and  are  as  much  regarded  so  as  any 
others  by  Jews  and  Christians;  ,, 
which  certainly  were  so  regarded:, 
by  the  pagan  philosophers  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  which  have  been  so  re¬ 
garded  by  most,  we  believe  we  may 
say  by  all  the  sceptical  philosophers 
of  modern  times  till  his  own  day : 
since  the  general  controversy  with 
this  last  class  of  writers  has  been, 
not  in  regard  to  the  historical  cha- 
racier  of  the  parts  now  brought  into 
question,  but  in  regard  to  the  truth 
of  the  history  itself :  and  hence,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  soundness  of  the  present 
argument,  nothing  would  be  so  easy 

as 
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as  to  apply  it  to  such  parts  of  the 
Jewish  bistoty  as  are  not  yet  touch¬ 
ed  upon ;  nothing,  indeed,  so  easy  as 
to  apply  it  to  various  portions, 
perhaps  to  every  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  IMew  Testament,  and 
particularly  to  the  miraculous  con¬ 
ception,  and  such  other  sections  as 
the  Socinian  writers,  in  a  far  more 
bungling  and  unworkmanlike  man¬ 
ner  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  by  the 
unsustained  charge  of  spuriousness. 
In  effect  it  is  a  fair  logical  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  general  range  of  the 
preface  by  which  this  extraordinary 
production  is  ushered  into  the  world, 
that  the  book  before  us  is  only  in¬ 
tended  as  a  sample  of  a  system 
that  is  to  range  as  widely  as  we  have 
thus  far  travelled,  provided  it  could 
gain  so  much  of  the  favour  of  the 
public  as  to  justify  a  continuation, 
for  we  fin;!  in  the  preface  occasional 
glances  a*,  almost  every  book  from 
Genesis  to  Ezekiel,  and  we  believe 
still  further,  evidently  hinting  that 
all  the  subjects  thus  glanced  at  are 
to  be  understood  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner. 

The  points,  however,  immediately 
brought  forward  as  a  trial,  are  the 
six  following,  each  of  which  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  distinct  dissertation,  of 
which  the  first  two  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  different  numbers  of  the 
Classical  and  Biblical  Journal.  I. 
Dissertation  on  the  forty-ninth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis,  or  the  prophecies  of 
Jacob  concerning  the  future  fortunes 
of  his  sons.  II.  Dissertation  on  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  con¬ 
taining  a  brief  history  of  the  two 
sets  of  confederate  kings,  and  the 
battle  between  the  capture  of  Lot, 
and  his  rescue  by  Abram,  and  Mel- 
chizedek’s  benediction  of  the  latter, 
on  returning  from  his  triumph.  III. 
“  Concerning  the  Tabernacle  and 
Temple.”  IV.  On  the  book  of 
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Joshua.”  V.  Sketch  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  or  dissertation  on  the  book 
of  Judges.”  VI.  A  short  disserta¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Paschal  Lamb.” 

With  respect  to  the  first  disser¬ 
tation  our  author’s  view  of  it  may 
be  understood  from  the  following 
words  with  which  he  introduces  it : 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  prophe¬ 
cies  which  it  (the  chapter)  contains, 
are  all  couched  under  astronomical 
symbols.  It  seems,  indeed,  ex-  < 
tremely  natural  that  Jacob, who  lived 
in  times  when  mankind  were  almost 
universally  addicted  to  astrology, 
should  typify  the  future  fortunes  of 
his  family  by  allusions  to  the  celes¬ 
tial  bodies.”  This  dissertation  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  observing  as  follows : 
c'-  Jehovah  appears  to  have  selected 
Abraham  and  his  posterity  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  among  them  the  know-' 
-  ledge  of  the  true  religion  :  but  this 
knowledge  it  would  seem  from 
Exod.  vi.  was  not  bestowed  on  the 
patriarchs  in  all  its  plenitude.”  We 
are  then  told  that  Jacob  certainly 
did  not  possess  this  knowledge;  for 
on  the  commencement  of  his  journey 
from  his  father’s  house  he  “  thought 
of  making  a  bargain  with  Omnipo¬ 
tence,”  and  “  fancied  he  might 
choose  the  God  whom  he  should  adore. 
We  must  not  be  surprised  then,  (con¬ 
tinues  Sir  William,)  if  we  find  tra¬ 
ces  of  idolatry  in  the  early  history 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  if  Rachel 
stole  the  Teraphhn  from  her  father 
Laban,  and  if  Jacob  hid  the  strange 
eods  of  his  household  under  the  oak 
of  Sechem.”  The  patriarchs,  we 
are  next  informed,  “  were  influenced 
by  minor  superstitions,  and  that, 
with  all  their  neighbours,  they  were 
addicted  to  divination  and  astrono¬ 
my.”  Joseph,  it  seems,  was. a  di¬ 
viner-,  Jacob  an  astrologer.  f‘  The 

streaked  rods  which  were  set  up  by 
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the  latter,  in  order  to  produce  the 
breeding  of  the  cattle,  seem  to  have 
been  formed  in  imitation  of  the  rod 
which  is  held  by  the  man,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  sign  of  the  balance  in  the 
Egyptian  zodiac,  and  who  presided 
in  the  kingdom  of  Omphtha  over 
flocks  and  herds.  Even  at  this  day 
the  three  great  stars  in  Orion  are 
called  Jacob's  staff,  and  the  milky 
way  is  familiarly  ermed  Jacob's  lad¬ 
der.  The  patriarch  had  twelve  sons, 
and  tradition  has  allotted  to  each  a 
sign  of  the  zodiac.”  Our  author  next 
endeavours  to  explain,  by  means  of 
much  verbal  erudition,  sometimes 
drawnfrom  one  countryandlanguage, 
and  sometimes  from  another,  how 
the  signs  in  the  zodiac  may  be  made 
to  apply  to  the  different  prophecies 
of  Jacob  delivered  at  the  time  in 
question  5  respecting  some  of  which, 
however,  he  obviously  feels  at  a 
considerable  loss,’  notwithstanding 
all  the  freedom  with  which  he  gives 
up  the  reins  to  his  imagination. 
Kircher  and  Dupuis  have  attempted 
something  of  the  sort  before*  but 
with  this  essential  difference,  that 
while  the  two  last  conceived  the 
zodiacal  signs  may  have  been  called 
and  figured  after  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  and  their  respective  allot¬ 
ments,  the  author  before  us  supposes 
all  these  to  have  been  invented  for 
thousands  of  years  before  they  were 
born  or  thought  of.  Even  Shiloh 
comes  in  a  for  a  place  in  the  heavens, 
and  had  actually  and  historically 
come  before  the  prophecy  was  given 
concerning  his  birth.  fC  It  remains, 
says  our  author,  to  be  inquired  what 
is  meant  by  Shiloh.  The  answer  in 
a  sacred  sense  is  obvious;  but  there 
is  also  an  astronomical  allusion  The 
king  with  the  sceptre,  ( Cepheus ,  or 
Lawgiver ,  the  identity  between 
which  however  is  miserably  traced 
out)  sets  about  the  time  that  Scor- 


pius  rises,  and  then  ceases  to  be  the 
paranatellon  (stars  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  zodiacal  sign)  of  the 
lion.  In  Scorpius  are  two  stars 
which  the  oriental  astronomers  call 

fshuletj  and  the  brightest 

of  these  is  named  shuleh conse¬ 
quently  the  meaning  of  the  verse  in 
which  this  verse  occurs  is  as  follows, 
according  to  our  author:  the  con¬ 
stellation  represented  by  a  king 
bearing  a  sceptre,  shall  not  cease  to 
be  the  paranatellon  of  the  Lion, 
which  is  the  sign  of  Judah,  until 
Shiloh  come.”  Now  we  have  not 
time  to  follow  the  author  through 
his  round  of  explanation,  nor  to  offer 
all  the  more  forcible  objections  that 
have  occurred  to  us;  but  the  ensu¬ 
ing  three  ought  not  we  think  to  be 
suppressed.  First,  the  author  by 
the  explanation  now  offered,  con¬ 
verts  prophecy  into  history,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  shall  find 
him  afterwards  converting  history 
into  allegory;  for,  were  the  fact  as 
he  states  it,  Jacob  would  only  be 
reading  to  his  sons  a  lesson  in  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
that  their  future  fortunes  were  legi¬ 
bly  engraven  in  the  heavens,  where 
they  might  read  them  at  the  time 
by  only  lifting  up  their  eyes.  And, 
secondly,  in  order  to  admit  the  very 
foundation  of  this  explanation,  and 
indeed  all  the  author’s  subsequent 
references  to  the  zodiac,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  implicit  confid.nce  in 
the  chronology  of  the  zodiacs  atDen- 
dcra  and  Esne  as  given  by  the  French 
philosophers  who  accompanied  Buo¬ 
naparte  toEgypL  Sir  W  illiam  seems 
somewhat  cautious  of  quoting  the 
words  of  Dupin  himself  upon  this 
subject,  le'-t  they  should  startle  his 
reader’s  judgment  in  respect  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  world  rather  more 
than  might  at  the  outset  be  conve¬ 
nient. 
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ft  lent.  He  modestly  therefore  ex¬ 
horts  as  follows:  “  if  my  reader 
wish  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of 
the  zodiac  of  Esne,  he  must  consult 
the  French  work  itself.”  Observ. 
on  the  Plates,  p.  Ixv.  And  he  then 
proceeds  to  fix  the  date  of  the  zodiac 
itself  at  about  6450  years  ago;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  calculate  that  the 
constructor  of  it  must  have  lived  at 
least  upwards  of  seven  hundred  years 
earlier  than  the  period  usually  as¬ 
signed  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 
How  long  he  supposes  the  world  it¬ 
self  to  have  had  an  existence  ante¬ 
cedently  to  this  construction  of  the 
zodiac  at  Esne,  ns  we  have  already 
observed,  he  does  not  venture  openly 
to  declare;  but,  as  he  has  sent  us  to 
the  French  philosophers  for  precise 
information  upon  this  subject,  we 
will  just  state  to  our  readers,  that 
according  o  their  mpst  ingenious 
and  infallible  estimate,  as  drawn  up- 
by  M.  Dupin,  the  world  must  have 
had  an  existence  for  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  But  till  the  different 
writers  upon  this  subject  can  more 
fully  agree  both  upon  their  princi¬ 
ples  and  results,  nothing  can  be 
more  illogical  than  to  place  any  de- 
pendance  upon  such  a  datum.  Mr. 
Hamilton  assigns  as  the  earliest  age 
for  the  zodiac  at  Esne  a  period  of 
4500  years  ago,  and  seems  alarmed 
even  at  this  antiquity;  while  tor 
that  of  Dendera  he  does  not  allow 
an  age  much  earlier  than  that  of 
Tiberius,  in  whose  reign  the  temple 
of  Dendera  seems  to  have  been  built 
or  repaired  :  while  the  abate  Do¬ 
menico  Tes'ta,  in  a  very  learned  Ita¬ 
lian  dissertation  which  we  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice  a  few  years  ago,  read 
at  an  extraordinary  meeting  ot  the 
academy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  at  Rome,  July  5,  1802,  brings 
very  powerful  arguments  to  prove 


that  neither  of  these  zodiacs  can 
have  had  an  existence  much  earlier 
than  the  period  of  Hipparchus,  and 
consequently  than  about  a  century 
and  a  half  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  era.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Drummond  does  not  appear  to 
have  met  with  this  opuscule,  but  if 
he  should  meet  with  it,  and  read  it 
upon  this  recommendation,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  us  for  the  suggestion. 
We  will  just  mention  before  we  quit 
the  subject,  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Egyptian  zodiacs 
to  establish  any  thing  like  a  date  of 
general  agreement,  that  several  of 
the  German  calculators,  have  from 
these  same  zodiacs  calculated  the 
earth  as  a  still  higher  antiquity 
than  Dupin  himself;  thus  the  ano-  „ 
nyrnous  author  of  a  pamphlet  enti¬ 
tled  “  Unumstcesslicher  Bewis,”  of¬ 
fers  what  he  denominates  evident 
proofs  that  the  earth  is  three  times 
as  old  as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be. 

Our  third  remark  upon  reading 
the  hypothesis  before  us,  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  that  introduced  into 
the  fourth  dissertation,  is  that  the 
one,  even  upon  the  author’s  own 
principles,  cannot  well  be  reconciled 
with  the  other.  In  this  last  essay 
he  asserts,  and  takes  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  he  has  proved,  that  the 
twelve  tribes  ot  Israel  took,  at  the 
command  of  Moses,  for  their  em¬ 
blems  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
even  before  they  left  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Now  the  utmost  stretch  of 
ingenuity  cannot  reconcile  these 
signs  with  the  pretended  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  as  explained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  essay.  rlhe  author  himself 
finds  his  own  poweis  unequal  to 
such  an  assimilation;  but  as  the 
mountain  will  not  come  to  him  lie 
modestly  goes  to  the  mountain; 
and  undertakes  to  account  for  this 
difference,  by  telling  us  gravely, 

Y  2  '  that 
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that  Moses  of  his  own  accord  al¬ 
tered  the  discrepant  signs  j  though 
he  gives  us  no  authority  for  such 
an  opinion,  nor  any  reason  for  the 
fact  itself.  Now,  though  we  have 
no  foundation  for  believing  Moses 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  any  such 
change,  or,  in  reality,  in  any  thing 
that  relates  to  the  zodiacal  symbols, 
yet  we  know  from  the  different 
figures  that  different  zodiacs  pre¬ 
sent  to  us,  that  such  changes  were 
not  unfrequently  made  in  many  of 
the  oriental  constructions  of  this 
kind,  as  well  those  of  India  as  of 
Egypt,  and  it  is  on  this  accounf 
chiefly  that  we  feel  a  difficulty  in 
placing  any  dependance  upon  them. 

At  the  remaining  dissertations 
we  can  merely  take  a  glance.  The 
second,  directed  to  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  the  author  in¬ 
troduces  asTollows :  “  This  chapter, 
if  taken  merely  as  a  piece  of  histo¬ 
ry,  certainly  appears  to  contain  a 
very  extraordinary  relation  of  events. 
Eight  kings,  among  whom  one  was 
king  of  Admah  (that,  is  king  of  the 
earth)  and  another  was  king  of  na¬ 
tions,  had  been  subject  during 
twelve  years  to  Chedorlaomer,  king 
of  Elam.  In  the  thirteenth  year  five 
of  these  princes  rebelled  against 
their  chief,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
year  were  deferred  by  him  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  where  four  kings 
strove  against  five.  But  after  the 
splendid  victory  of  the  king  of 
Elam,  he  had,  it  seems,  the  rashness 
to  carry  away  the  .shepherd  Lot 
among  his  captives,  and  this  mighty 
monarch,  this  king  of  kings,  who 
had  subdued  the  king  of  the  (forth , 
and  in  whose  train  was  the  king  of 
nations,  is  in  his  turn  pursued,  de¬ 
feated,  and  slaughtered  by  the  shep¬ 
herd  Abraham  and  his  household 
iervanis.  I  presume  not  to  deny 


that  this  is  a  true  mystery. — I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  I  believe  the  chapter 
before  us  to  be  rather  a  typical  il¬ 
lustration  than  an  historical  narra¬ 
tive.  It  seems  to  me  that  Moses 
intended  to  typify  the  history  of  the 
Gods  of  Egypt ,  and  to  show  that 
they  were  astronomical  symbols. 
For  my  own  part  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  fourteenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis,  and  the  tenth  of  the 
book  of  Joshua,  are  only  different 
editions  of  the  same  astronomical 
histories  of  which  the  Greeks  have 
again  given  new  accounts,  and 
which  they  told  after  their  own  man¬ 
ner.”  In  consequence  of  which  all  the 
dramatis  persona?  we  believe  with¬ 
out  an  exception,  are  transmuted 
into  astronomical  signs,  and  nothing 
more.  Abram  is  a  type  of  til e  sun. 
Lot  of  the  moon,  Chedorlaomer  “a 
symbol  expressive,  of  the  zodiac  j*# 
the  salt-sea  <f  a  symbol  of  the  he¬ 
misphere  f  and  as  to  “  Melchize- 
deck,  or  the  kings  of  justice,  who 
is  the  king  of  Salem,  that  is,  the 
king  of  peace — who  are  these  kings 
that  are  a  king  ?  Who  is  this  priest 
of  God  most  high — this  king  of 
peace,  that  are  the  kings  of  justice  ? 
In  what  calendar  shall  vve  find  the 
answers  to  these  questions  ?  What 
mythology  contains  a  likeness  to 
this  mysterious  person,  who  being 
more  than  one  is  one  ?  Is  there  no 
allusion  here  to  the  triune  God ,  and 
to  the  ministry  of  Christ  ?”  This  last 
part  is  the  most  disgusting  of  the 
whole.  The  cant  of  calendars  and 
mythologies  is  sufficient  to  unfold 
the  author’s  real  meaning.  If  he 
will  honestly  avow,  in  afiy  manner 
he  may  chuse,  that  he  is  an  actual 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  a  triune 
God,  as  believed  by  Christians  in 
general,  we  will  candidly  confess 
that  we  have  seriously  injured  him 
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in  our  own  hearts.  But  if  this  he 
cannot  do  (and  the  whole  ten  our  of 
the  volume  before  us  conspires  to 
prove  that  he  cannot)  what  are  our 
readers  to  think  of  the  spirit  of  the 
passage  before  us,  or  of  the  feeling 
that  could  indite  it  ? 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  next 
dissertation  (the  third)  concerning 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple.  “It 
would  be  difficult,”  says  our  author, 
“  to  imagine  a  more  singular  history 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tabernacle  and  of 
the  temple  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  deity  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  giving  the  pattern  of  both, 
as  ordering  the  whole  furniture  5 
and  as  descending  to  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  details  concerning  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Nothing  is  left  unnoticed 
by  the  divre  architect,  who  con¬ 
descends  to  speak  with  amazing 
precision  and  familiarity ,  both  of 
the  ornaments  and  of  the  utensils — 
of  lintels,  curtains,  fringes,  rings, 
tables,  dishes,  bowls,  spoons,  and 
candlesticks.  This,  however,  is  not 
all.  The  tabernacle,  and  the  tem¬ 
ple  were  inhabited  by  the  deity. 
The  God  of  nature  and  of  the  uni¬ 
verse — the  creator  and  preserver  of 
all  things — the  ineffable  and  pri¬ 
meval  being  who  called  into  ex¬ 
istence  all  those  suns  and  planets 
which  roll  through  the  boundless 
regions  of  space — the  sole  God 
fixed  his  residence  on  a  box  made 
of  shittim-wood,  and  overlaid  and 
lined  with  gold.  Upon  this  box  too 
the  deity  was  carried  about  by  a 
barbarous  horde  of  robbers,  until 
king  Solomon  built  a  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  where  rhe  box  was  de¬ 
posited,  and  where  Jehovah  dwelt 
between  the  cherubim.  And  what 
were  these  cherubim  ?  They  were 
whimsical  and  monstrous  images. 
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each  with  four  wings  and  four 
faces ;  the  face  of  a  man,  the  face 
of  a  lion,  the  face  of  an  ox,  and 
the  face  of  an  eagle.”  We  need  not 
pursue  the  passage  further :  its  spi¬ 
rit  is  sufficiently  seen:  and  to  the 
whole  of  this  spirit,  and  the  wh‘ole 
of  this  passage,  and  every  other 
passage  of  a  like  kind,  there  is  an 
easy  answer :  and  that  is,  that  the 
Creator  being  infinite  and  without 
parallel,  and  all  created  beings  finite, 
and  moveable  —  ail  are  precisely 
alike  compared  with  himself — for  all 
compared  with  himself  are  nothing. 
The  box  of  shittim  wood,  and  So¬ 
lomon’s  temple,  the  suns  and  pla¬ 
nets,  the  universe  and  universal 
nature,  are  one  and  the  same  thing  : 
he  is  the  author  of  all,  and  all  are 
nothing,  and  equally  nothing,  when 
put  in  analogy  or  competition  with 
himself.  Sir  William  thinks  it  in  his 
power  to  magnify  the  mighty  Maker 
by  representing  him  as  the  god  of 
planets,  and  suns,  and  nature,  and 
the  universe ;  and  to  degrade  him 
by  representing  him  as  giving  mi¬ 
nute  directions  concerning  the  ta- 
*  bernscle,  as  analysing  or  organizing 
the  dull  clods  of  the  valley,  as  weigh¬ 
ing  the  substance  of  the  mountains, 
and  measuring  the  range  of  the 
hills:  as  producing  weeds  and  worms, 
and  reptiles,  and  ravenous  beasts.— 
But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue 
the  subject :  the  principle  upon 
which  it  proceeds  (and  it  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  work)  is 
false  from  its  commencement.  Real 
philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  ra¬ 
tional  piety,  would  and  must  have 
shown  the  learned  Baronet,  had  he 
ventured  to  have  dipped  into  its 
pages,  that,  compared  with  infinity, 
there  can  be  nothing  great,  nothing 
little :  all  alike  is  his,  and  all  is 
equally  vanity  in  comparison  with 

himself : 
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himself:  when  locally  present  he  is 
every  where,  when  every  where,  lo¬ 
cally  present.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  not  adverting  to  this  general 
idea,  our  author  again  dreams  about 
astronomical  and  astrological  sym¬ 
bols,  and  his  own  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  contained  in  the  following 
brief  passage  :  “I  conceive  the  ta¬ 
bernacle  and  the  temple  to  have 
been  types  of  t he  universe ,  which  is 
the  true  abode  of  the  godhead. —I 
understand  that  the  sacred  writers 
intended  to  say,  in  their  usual  alle¬ 
gorical  'manner ,  that  the  universe 
was  formed  after  the  exemplar  in 
the  divine  mind.” 

The  fourth  dissertation  is  to  the 
same  effect.  The  writer  who  cannot  in 
any  way  bring  himself  to  approve  of 
the  “violence,  injustice,  and  cruelty,” 
stated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  to  have 
been  committed  “  by  the  robbers  of 
Israel ;  who,  not  satisfied  with  tak¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  property  of 
others,  burned  the  cities,  and  mas¬ 
sacred  the  people''’-— finds  himself 
again  involved  in  a  dilemma  from 
which  nothing  but  allegory,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
and  the  zodiac,  can  once  more  extri¬ 
cate  him.  “  If,  says  he,  there  be  law, 
or  right,  or  justice,  in  the  world,  it 
seems  difficult  to  excuse,  much  more 
to  justify,  such  atrocities ;  and  when, 
for  our  answer,  we  are  told  that  these 
horrors  were  perpetrated  by  the  ex¬ 
press  command  of  God  himself,  we 
must  either  believe  and  renounce  the 
ii.se  of  our  reason ,  or  disbelieve  and 
abandon  the  profession  of  our  faiths 
Sir  William  therefore  prefers  the 
latter,  and,  as  we  have  just  hinted, 
explains,  or  attempts  to  explain,  the 
whole  by  an  indistinct  (to  us  indis¬ 
tinct)  reference  to  the  doctrines  of 
Sabaism,  and  the  symbols  of  the 
heavens;  in  which,  however,  he 


does  not  very  fully  develope  his  own 
meaning.  We  would  just  submit 
to  him  upon  this  question,  whe¬ 
ther  the  dispersion  and  universal 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  sometimes 
in  a  greater  and  sometimes  in  a  less 
degree,  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  depised,  and  hated,  and  plun¬ 
dered,  and  massacred  alternately  by 
almost  every  nation  under  the  son, 
yet  still  existing  as  a  separate  people 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  miserv  and 
wretchedness  they  have  endured, 
can  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause 
than  that  of  the  special  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Almighty,  or,  to  adopt 
his  own  words,  “  the  express  coitn 
mand  of  God  himself.”  The  Chris¬ 
tians  ascribe  this  discipline  of  ven¬ 
geance  tothewickednessoftheir fore¬ 
fathers  in  crucifying  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  5  yet  while  the  guilt  was  that 
of  the  forefathers,  the  punishment 
is  that  of  the  posterity.  Here,  then, 
if  -we  mistake  not,  is  a  fact  palpably 
historical,  of  the  very  same  nature, 
quite  ‘as  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  benevolence  of  the  deity,  and 
which  can  neither  be  solved  or 
salved  by  any  reference  to  allegory 
or  figurative  allusion  ;  to  the  mytho¬ 
logy  or  astronomy  of  Egypt,  India, 
Greece,  or  Scandinavia,  China,  Ja¬ 
pan,  Australasia,  or  to  whatever 
other  portion  of  the  world  our  au¬ 
thor  may  be  disposed  to  travel. 

The  fifth  dissertation  is  of  the  same 
general  train  as  the  two  preceding. 
In  it  the  sceptical  Baronet  tells  us 
that  he  “  shall  only  notice  some 
parts  of  the  book  of  Judges,  which 
seem  to  him  to  bear  an  immediate 
and  distinct  reference  to  astronomy.” 
In  the  course  of  which  he  tells  us, 
that  he  takes  the  (C  prophetess  De¬ 
borah  to  have  belonged  to  those 
stars  in  Taurus  which  we  call  the 
Hyades .”  While  in  the  very  same 
breath  he  shew's  the  looseness  of  all 
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this  kind  of  romancing,  by  adding  as 
follows  :  “  But  Rumelin  makes  De¬ 
borah  signify  a  lee,  and  the  meaning 
is  really  so  uncertain,  that  I. shall 
not  pretend  to  fix  it.  If  however  we 
abide  by  the  lexicographers,  I  would 
rather  translate,  order ,  march ,  se¬ 
ries  :  THU  MARCH  OF  THE  CELES¬ 
TIAL  BODIES  BEING  TYPIFIED  P* 

Most  of  our  author’s  speculations 
are  built  upon  just  as  solid  a  foun¬ 
dation  : — yet  he  has  the  modesty , 
whenever  he  afterwards  refers  to 
them,  to  speak  of  them  as  facts  de¬ 
monstrated.  Thus,  p.  1 6/,  “  the 
tabernacle,  as  I  have  already  proved , 
was  indubitably  a  type  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  the  same  phrase  is  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  to  us. — In  the 
prosecution  of  the  subject  before  us. 
Barak,  we  are  told,  means  lightning. 
e(  Jael  signifies  a  kind  of  goat.  I 
know  not  w aether  the  allusion  be 
to  Capricorn.  It  seems  to  me  that' 
the  whole  of  this  story  relates  to  a 
reform  in  the  Calendar ,  concerning 
the  moon’s  revolutions.”  — et  The 
story  of  Samson  and  Delilah  may 
remind  us  of  Hercules  and  Om- 
phale.”  But  we  have  not  room  to 
extract  a  larger  specimen,  or  we 
could  add  considerably  more  to  the 
entertainment,  if  not  to  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

To  let  the  reader  into  a  full  view 
of  the  general  scope  of  the  last  of 
these  chimerica]  dissertations,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  pas¬ 
chal  lamb,  it  is  only  nacessary  to 
quote  the  followingparagraph.  “  The 
word  which  we  translate  passover, 
(Hebr.  nos)  properly  signifies  tran¬ 
sit,  and  is  sometimes  taken  for  that 
which  makes  a  transit.  Hence  the 
Paschal  lamb  was  frequently  called 
nos  (pesachj ,  as  making  the  transit. 
I  pretend  that  the  feast  ot  the  transit 
was  instituted  as  a  memorial  ot  the 
transit  of  the  equinoctial  sun  from 


the  sign  of  the  Bull  to  that  of 
the  Ram  or  Lamb."  We  are  too 
serious  to  treat  this  explanation 
with  levity;  and  cannot  in  our 
hearts  think  it  worthy  of  being 
treated  in  any  other  way. 

When  a  man’s  head  is  once  set 
on  star-gazing,  we  do  not  expect 
his  imagination  to  run  on  all-fours 
with  that  of  other  people ;  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  levity  of  the 
brain  should  be  communicated  to 
the  heart :  nor  can  we  too  severely 
reprobate  this  union  of  philosophical 
whims  with  a  malignant  ridicule  of 
what  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankind 
have  regarded  as  sacred  and  inspired 
truths,  and  what  the  legislature  of 
our  own  country  has  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  British  constitution.  We 
could  have  forgiven  the  writer  all 
his  conceits  and  absurdities,  if  he 
had  shown  a  liberal  spirit  in  the 
composition  of  his  book,  but  the 
passages  we  are  now  about  to  quote 
altogether  prevent  us,  as  we  are  con¬ 
fident  it  will  do  our  readers,  from  the 
hearty  desire  vve  should  otherwise 
feel  of  paying  him  this  compliment. 
i(  It  may  be  hoped  that  Reason  and 
Liberality  will  soon  again  be  progres¬ 
sive  in  their  march ;  and  that  men 
will  cease  to  think  that  Religion  can 
be  really  at  war  with  Philosophy. 
When  we  hear  the  timid  sons  oj  su¬ 
perstition  calling  to  each  other  to  rally 
round  the  altar ,  we  may  well  blush, 
for  human  weakness.  The  altar  of 
which  the  basis  is  established  by 
Reason,  and  which  is  supported  by 
Truth  and  Nature ,  can  never  be 
overthrown.  It  is  before  that  altar 
that  I  kneel,  and  that  I  adore  the 
God  whom  Philosophy  has  taught  me 
to  consider  as  the  infinite  and  eternal 
mind, that  formed  and  that  sustains  the 
fair  order  of  nature,  and  that  created 
and  preserves  the  universal  system. 
To  a  small  circle  I  think  myself  at 
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liberty  to  observe  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Christian  readers  of  the 
Old  Testament  (and  why  not  Jewish 
readers?)  cbuse  to  understand  it, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  little  singular. 
"While  the  deity  is  represented  with 
human  passions,  and  those  none  of 
the  best :  while  he  is  described  as  a 
quarrelsome,  jealous,  and  vindictive 
being  3  while  he  is  shown  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  changing  his  plans  for  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  ;  and 
while  he  is  depicted  as  a  material 
and  local  God,  who  dwelt  on  a  box 
made  of  Shittim  wood  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem 3  they  abide  by  the 
literal  interpretation.  They  see  no 
allegory  in  the  first  chapters  of  Ge¬ 
nesis  3  nor  doubt  that  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  human  race  is  doomed 
to  suffer  eternal  torments  because 
our  first  parents  ate  an  apple  after 
having  been  tempted  by  a  talking- 
serpent.  They  find  it  quite  simple 
that  the  triune  Jehovah  should  dine 
on  veal  cutlets  at  Abraham's  table  3 
nor  are  they  at  all  surprised  that  the 
God  of  the  universe  should  pay  a 
visit  to  Ezekiel  in  order  to  settle 
with  the  prophet  whether  he  should 
bake  his  bread  with  human  dung  or 
with  cow’s  dung.— From  this  view 
of  the  subject  then  J  am  not  afraid 
to  state,  that,  if  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  really  inspired,  they 
must  be  supposed  to.  have  spoken 
figuratively  on  all  these  occasions 
when  they  have  ascribed  human  pas¬ 
sions  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  may 
be  objected  to  me,  that  as  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  contain  little  else  than  the  his¬ 
tories  of  squabblings  and  bickerings 
between  fehovcih  and  his  people,  we 
might  come  in  this  way  to  allego¬ 
rize  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament.  I  confess, 
for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  be¬ 
lieve  the  whole  to  be  an  allegory, 
than  think  for  a  moment  that  infi¬ 


nite  wisdom,  could  ever  waver  in  its 
judgments,  could  ever  be  disturbed 
by  anger,  or  could  at  any  time  re¬ 
pent  of  what  it  had  ordained.” 

Sir  William  may  believe  how  he 
pleases,  but  these  remarks  upon  the 
language  and  descriptions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  equally  prophane  and 
malignant,  whether  he  believe  in  the 
one  way  or  whether  he  believe  in 
the  other  3  and  we  may  add  could 
not  have  been  written  by  any  one 
who  seriously  believed  in  any  wa y. 
As  to  his  scheme  for  symbolizing,  it 
is  of  so  general  a  plan,  that  it  will 
just  as  well  apply  to  any  kind  of 
history  whatever  3  and  we  would  un¬ 
dertake  by  means  of  it,  to  transmute 
with  just  as  much  ease,  the  names 
and  histories  of  all  the  celebrated 
generals  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
warfare  on  the  continent,  into  zo¬ 
diacal  signs  and  constellations,  and 
to  make  the  present  important  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  political  world  a  mere 
type  or  transcript  of  the  revolution 
of  the  universe,  and  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  annus  in  a  gnus,  or  Plato - 
riicus 3  as  the  learned  Baronet  makes 
Abraham  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  Lot 
of  the  moon,  the  paschal  Lamb  of 
the  sun’s  transit  from  the  Bull  to  the 
Ram,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  very  foundation  of  this 
spirit  of  allegorizing,  and  in  reality 
of  all  the  objections  of  any  degree  of 
weight  in  the  work  before  us,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  author’s  not  having 
reflected,  as  real  philosophy  ought  to 
have  taught  him  to  reflect,  to  repeat 
what  we  have  already  hinted  at,  that 
every  thing  which  he  calls  little  and 
great,  is  and  must  be  alike  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  universal  Creator 3 
and  that  in  describing  his  views  and 
^motives  in  human  language,  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  necessary  to  di¬ 
vest  him  of  human  passions.  When 
scripture  tells  us  that  God  lovetk 
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them  that  love  him,”  and  that  he 
is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day, 
it  uses  a  language  that  offends,  it 
seems,  the  votary  of  the  god  of 
philosophy  and  nature,  but  it  uses 
a  language  that  speaks  most  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  human  heart,  and  that 
would  puzzle  this  said  votary  to  put 
it  into  any  other  form  so  as  to  ex¬ 
press  approbation  and  disapproba¬ 
tion  separate  from  human  passions 
or  feelings.  All  this  therefore  we 
object  to,  and  object  to  strenuously  ; 
but  what  we  most  object  to,  and 
what  has  been  a  source  of  real  grief 
to  us,  and,  to  adopt  the  learned 
Baronet’s  own  language,  has  made 
us  really  “  blush  for  human  na¬ 
ture,”  is  to  find  that  an  understand¬ 
ing  so  rarely  endowed,  and  so  skil¬ 
fully  cultivated  as  his  own  is,  can 
waste  its  vah‘  ble  powers  upon  such 
mischievous  extravagancies  ;  and 
that  a  man  of  refined  and  classical' 
taste  should  condescend  to  rake  in 
all  the  malignity  and  low  abuse  of 
Thomas  Paine. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  pleasanter  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Baber,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  published,  in  a  folio 
form,  a  Greek  Psaltery  from  a  ma¬ 
nuscript  copy  of  the  Alexandrine 
codex,  preserved  in  this  national 
library  ;  (Psalterium  Graecum,  a 
codice  M.  S.  Alexa.ndrino.)  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  the  Archbi¬ 
shop  of  Canterbury  :  and  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  editor  has  preserved,  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  the  manuscript 
type,  size  of  the  folio,  paging,  lines, 
and  shape  of  the  characters,  stops, 
abbreviations,  punctuations,  and 
other  marks,  even  the  very  defects 
and  errors :  having  taken  for  his 
exemplar  Woide’s  republication  of 
the  New  Testament,  from  the  Alex¬ 
andrine  codex.  The  MS.  copy, 
from  some  unknown  and  lamenta¬ 
ble  accident,  has  sustained  an  in- 
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jury  that  renders  it  illegible  from 
Ps.  xlix.  19,  to  Ps.  lxxix.  12.  We 
wish  this  hiatus  had  been  supplied, 
though  from  another  Alexandrine 
copy  5  the  interstitial  verses  being 
pointed  out  by  some  peculiar  mark. 
But  Mr.  Baber  has  so  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  Museum  codex,  that 
we  have  this  deficiency  as  well  as 
every  other.  From  the  frequent 
use  of  this  book  of  the  canonical 
scriptures,  its  intrinsic  excellence, 
and  itsprominencein  our  established 
church  service,  we  cannot  but  hail 
the  appearance  of  the  present  work, 
and  are  happy  to  find  it  supported 
by  an  extensive  list  of  respectable 
subscribers. 

V  Hebrew  Etymology  :  consist¬ 
ing  of  select  passages  of  Scripture. 
In  which  the  original  meanings  of 
many  names  of  persons  and  places 
are  interpreted  by  Scripture.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  Exodus  iii.  14.”  12mo.  This 
excellent  little  work  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  classical  pew  of  the  truly 
pious  and  learned  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s  j  to  whom  the  biblical  stu¬ 
dent  is  under  great  obligation  for  a 
variety  of  other  useful  elementary 
books  upon  the  same  subject,  de¬ 
signed,  expressly  to  facilitate  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  their  original  tongue.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  is  to  give  specimens  of  var 
rious  proper  names  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  passages  in  which 
they  occur.  “  The  unlearned 
reader,  observes  the  right  reverend 
author,  will  perceive  from  this  small 
collection  of  etymologies,  that  He¬ 
brew  proper  names,  like  all  other 
proper  names,  are  significant  terms; 
and  that  names,  which  are  become 
appropriate  by  use,  are  general  terms 
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in  their  original  meaning.  He  will 
perceive,  too,  that  the  names  of 
things  are  sometimes  derived  from 
external  adjuncts,  sometimes  from 
attendant  circumstances;  and  that 
in  many,  perhaps  most  cases,  names 
become  appropriate  by  arbitrary  im¬ 
position  and  use,  more  than  by  pe¬ 
culiar  or  specific  qualities.”  Before 
the  text,  in  Exod.  iii.  14,  I  am 
that  I  am,”  the  following  remark 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  reader 
a  glance  at  its  general  scope.  This 
compound  term  n  HK  “iltfK  rWR  be¬ 
ing  the  name  which  God  gives  him¬ 
self  in  his  first  answer  to  Moses, 
should  either  not  be  translated,  but 
be  retained  in  its  original  form,  for 
the  same  reason  which  requires 
Ehjeh  as  a  proper  name,  instead  of 
lam  and  Jehovah,  instead  of  He  is, 
or  he  will  he:  (the  Bible  abounds 
in  compound  proper  names,  such 
as  Ishmael ,  “  God  hath  heard 
Jehovah- jir eh,  ti  God  will  see,” 
&c.)  or  should  be  translated  in  its 
full  signification,  I  am  he,  that  was, 
and  is,  and  will  be.”  We  cannot 
exactly  admit  of  this  last  rendering; 
since  although  in  the  simplicity  and 
looseness  of  the  Hebrew  grammar 
rvrm  may  be  understood  in  either  of 
the  three  tenses  here  given,  we  can 
no  more  admit  that  it  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  all  of  them  at  the  same 
time,  than  we  can  thatf  our  own 
vernacular  term  cast  should  be  under¬ 
stood  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
the  past  and  present  tense  ;  because, 
abstractedly  considered,  it  may  bo 
construed  in  either.  Upon  this 
point  therefore  we  cannot  but  think 
our  common,  lection  more  correct, 
which  confines  the  kb- n tic  term  in 
the  beginning  and  close  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  to  the  same  tense  I  am  that 
I  am.  Were  we  indeed  to  allow 
ourselves  th cfuU  signification  of  the 
term  here  contended  for,  the  same 


extent  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  first 
nm  as  to  the  last,  and  the  reading 
would  then  be,1  “  I  was,  and  am, 
and  will  be  he  that  was,  and  is  and 
will  he,”  which  we  think  the  very 
excellent  prelate  before  us  would 
hardly  allow.  How  far  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  expression  might 
be  endured,  Ehjeh-asur-Ehjeh ,  is 
another  question  j  yet  upon  the 
whole  we  cannot  but  prefer  the 
reading  as  it  at  present  stands. 

The  Constancy  of  Israel :  an 
unprejudiced  illustration  of  some  of 
the  most  important  texts  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  5  or  a  polemical,  critical,  and 
theological  reply  to  a  public  letter 
by  Lord  Crawford,  addressed  to  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Written,  'without 
prejudice,  by  Solomon  Bennett,  na¬ 
tive  of  Poland,”  8vo.  Js.  This 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  in 
the  former  the  writer  examines 
many  of  the  more  prominent  texts 
of  the  Old  Testa'  irent  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Christian,  or  as  our  unpre¬ 
judiced  expositor  denominates  them 
Nazarene  interpreters,  as  prophetic 
of  the  advent,  life,  character,  and 
sufferings  of  our  Saviour,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  refute  the  application. 
In  the  latter,  he  enters  into  a  gene¬ 
ral  history  of  the  progress  and  dis¬ 
persion  of  Israel,  and  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  pre-? 
sent  day  ;  and  gives  a  brief  sketch 
of  Hebrew  literature,  and  of  the  po¬ 
litical  state  of  the  Jews,  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  drawn  up  from 
personal  observation  and  travel. 
This  last  part  is  useful.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  as 
little  successful  as  his  predecessors. 
He  appears  to  have  well  studied  the 
Massorah,  but  it  is  a  study  that  stands 
him  in  no  stead  ;  and  there  is,  in 
our  opinion,  an  inelegance,  as  well  as 
a  besetting  error  in  his  new  render¬ 
ings  that  run  through  almost  all 
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his  specimens.  He  appears  how¬ 
ever  to  be  honest,  though  mistaken, 
in  his  cause;  he  writes  without  vi¬ 
rulence,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
liberty  of  an  English  press  that  such 
a  book  is  permitted  to  make  its 
appearance. 

“  Remarks  on  the  sixty-eighth 
Psalm,  addressed  more  particularly 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Israel.  By  Granville  Sharp,” 
8vo.  We  lament  that  we  have  here 
to  notice  a  critical  pamphlet  of  a 
most  liberal  arid  excellent  scholar, 
who  is  now  no  more.  Mr.  Sharp 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of 
the  foremost  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  present  period  is  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews;  and  that  the  long  predicted 
time  of  such  conversion  is  at  hand. 
He  conjectures  mat  the  <c  hill  or  Ba¬ 
shan,”  which  he  thinks  would  more 
correctly  be  rendered  “  Mount* 
Bashan,”  in  the  psalm  before  us,  is 
•the  point  from  which  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  signal  will  be  given  for  the 
return  of  the  Jews'  to  their  aborigi¬ 
nal  country,  whenever  such  return 
is  about  to  ensue  ;  and  having 
learned  from  a  letter,  said  to  have 
been  sent  from  Damascus,  ’  (in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Bashan)  to  the 
Portuguese  Rabbi,  Dr.  Meldola,  and 
by  him  communicated  to  Dr.  Stras¬ 
bourg,  another  learned  Rabbi,  and 
by  Dr.  Strasbourg  to  Dr.  Hirschal, 
the  chief  Rabbi  of  the  Dutch  Syna¬ 
gogue  in  Duke's  Place,  that  not  long 
ago  a  fiery  cloud  was  seen  to  descend 
from  heavdln,  and  to  rest  upon  a 
tree  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains  of  Damascus, 
where  it  continued  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  without  injuring^ 
the  tree,  he  has  a  confident  belief 
that  tliis  is  the  signal  that  is  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  Jewish  restoration;  and 
consequently  that  this  great  seia  is 


on  the  point  of  commencing  It 
happens  unfortunately,  however, 
that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  sign  referred 
to  :  the  letter  said  to  have  been  sent 
immediately  from  Damascus  to  the 
Rabbi  Meldoli,  only  having  been 
received  by  him  from  a  merchant  at 
Gibraltar,  who  merely  alluded  to 
the  circumstance  as  a  prevalent  ru¬ 
mour.  It  is  hence  totally  unneces¬ 
sary  to  follow  up  the  expositor’s  ima¬ 
gination  any  further. 

Before  we  quit,  the  subject  of  bib¬ 
lical  literature,  we  will  just  notice, 
that  a  very  elegant  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible,  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  version,  is  now  printing  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  illustrated 
by  engravings,  chiefly  from  Mr. 
Charles  Heath,  from  drawings  by 
Mr.  Westall.  The  text,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  note  or  comment,  will  be 
completed  in  seven  parts,  of  which 
three  are  already  finished,  and  the 
rest  are  to  follow  at  the  distance  of 
four  months  from  each  other.  The 
price  twro  guineas  a  part  for  large 
copy  impressions,  and  one  for  small. 
Mr.  Hewlet  has  also  completed  his 
valuable  edition  of  the  Bible,  with 
critical,  philological,  and  explana¬ 
tory  notes,  illustrated  with  maps 
and  engravings,  in  three  large  vo¬ 
lumes,  quarto,  price  11 /.  4  in 
boards,  and  on  royal  paper  14/.  8  s. 
without  the  plates,  SL  in  demy. 
The  notes,  as  indeed  the  title  itself 
indicates,  are  rather  analytical  than 
doctrinal  or  explanatory  :  they  are 
uniformly  made  to  quadrate  with  the 
opinions  of  our  established  church  ; 
though,  on  other  occasions,  tne  au¬ 
thor  "takes  leave  to  differ  from  the 
more  direct  and  general  understand¬ 
ing  :  of  which  we  have  an  instance 
in  his  explanation  of  the  difficult  and 
much  contested  passage  in  Joshua  x. 
1 2.  “  Sun,  stand  thou  still,”  &c.  Our 
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commentator  gives  a  brief  survey  of 
the  different  interpretations  of  this 
memorable  address  ;  and,  while  he 
by  no  means  objects  to  that  which 
holds  the  text  in  a  literal  sense, 
clearly  shows  that  he  regards  it  in  a 
figurative  and  poetical,  illustrating 
his  view  of  it  by  various  parallel 
passages  from  profane  poets,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  he  recommends 
that  the  version  should  be  thus, 
t(  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord — 
O  sun,  remain  (or  keep  thy  station) 
in  the  heavens  over  Gibeon ;  and 
thou,  O  moon,  over  the  valley  of 
Ajalon.  And  the  sun  remained,  and 
the  moon  continued,  after  the  sun 
was  set,  till  the  people  had  avenged 
themselves  upon  their  enemies.  So 
the  sun  remained  in  the  heavens 
(that  is,  not  on  the  meridian,  or  on 
any  particular  point,  but  above  the 
horizon)  and  hasted  not  to  go  down, 
when  the  clay  was  ended ;  for  such 
(says  Mr.  H.)  is  the  meaning  of 
CD-DD  DVD  :  the  participle  D,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  about , 
signifies  also,*  when ,  as,  or  after 
that." 

e(  Commentaries  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Christians  before  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great:  or-  an  en¬ 
larged,  view  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  of  the  first  three  centuries  :  ac¬ 
companied  with  copious  illustrative 
notes  and  references.  Translated 
from  the  Latin  of  John  Laurence 
Mosheim,  D.D.  &c.  by  Robert  Stud- 
ley  Vidal,  Esq.  F.S.A.”  2  vols.  Svo. 
The  same  temperate  zeal,  indefati¬ 
gable  exertion,  and  extensive  read¬ 
ing,  which  characterise  M.  Mo- 
sheim’s  “  Elements  of  Christian  His¬ 
tory,”  distinguish  the  volume#  be¬ 
fore  us  5  the  materials  of  which  were 
at  first  intended  for  a  new  and  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  the  History,  though 
they  at  length  swelled  to  a  magni¬ 


tude  too  considerable  to  be  thus  em¬ 
bodied  j  and  hence  they  now  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  distinct  accompaniment  or 
sequel.  We  have  to  lament  that  they 
are  given  to  the  world  posthumously, 
and  in  an  unfinished  form  j  the  com¬ 
mentator  having  designed,  had  his 
life  been  spared,  to  have  continued 
the  work  to  a  much  later  period 
than  specified  in  the  title-page.  The 
facts  adduced  are  highly  valuable, 
and  the  remarks  upon  them  liberal, 
and  for  the  most  part  perspicuous 
and  logical.  We  chiefly  object  to 
the  frequent  interruption  and  length 
of  the  notes,  which  are  perpe¬ 
tually  distracting  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion,  and  betray  a  most  miserable 
poverty  of  invention.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  we  wish  the  translator,  who 
has  ably  performed  his  undertaking, 
had  given  himself  the  additional 
trouble  of  recasting  the  whole  into 
one  concordant  and  uniform  text. 

<  <<r  A  praciical  Treatise  on  the  or¬ 
dinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  the  Rev.  Gh  S.  Faber,  B.  D.  &c.” 
8vo.  7s.  Mr.  Faber  is  chiefly  known 
to  our  readers  as  an  expounder  of 
the  prophecies  :  he  now  solicits  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  another 
and  more  practical  character.  The 
work  before  us  consists  of  eight 
chapters  on  the  following  consecu¬ 
tive  subjects :  I.  The  necessity  of 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  shewn  from  a  view  of  the 
stale  of  man  by  nature  :  his  under¬ 
standing,  his  will,  and  his  affections, 
being  all  depraved,  in  consequence 
of  original  sin.  II,  The  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  understanding  through 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
first  work  of  grace  on  the  human 
soul.  III.  A  description  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  men,  whose  under¬ 
standings  are  enlightened,  while 
their  hearts  remain  unaffected.  IV. 
The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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upon  the  will.  V.  The  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions.  VI.  The  Holy  Spirit  a  com¬ 
forter  and  an  intercessor.  VII.  The 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  contrasted  with 
the  works  of  the  flesh.  VIII.  The 
constant  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
necessary  to  conduct  us  in  safety  to 
the  end  of  our  pilgrimage.  We 
have  not  room  for  quotation.,  and 
shall  therefore  observe  in  few  words, 
that  Mr.  Faber’s  style  is  rather  plain 
than  ornamented  ;  and  his  argument 
rather  perspicuous  than  elaborate. 
He  addresses  himself  to  persons  of 
ordinary  understandings,  and  none 
can  read  without  benefit. 

“  A  Father’s  Reasons  for  being  a 
Cbristi.n.  Dedicated  with  permis¬ 
sion  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent.  By  the  lev.  Charles  Pow- 
lett,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Royal 
Highness.”  8vo.  ]Qs.  6d.  The  au¬ 
thor-in  his  preface  thus  plainly  and- 
feelingly  states  the  origin  ot  the 
work  before  us.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1807,  I  was  for  some 
weeks  in  daily  apprehension  of  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  the  chief  comfort 
which  this  life  has  to  bestow.  In 
those  hours  of  anxious  sorrow,  dead 
to  the  world,  and  to  every  thing  in 
it,  but  to  my  children,  and  to  their 
interest,  I  frequently  meditated  on 
the  arduous  task  which  would  de¬ 
volve  on  me,  of  supplying  the  place 
of  both  parents.  Among  other  less 
important  considerations,  I  reflected 
on  the  increased  difficulty  (without 
that  best  aid,  which  a  well-informed 
and  a  well-disposed  mother  always 
affords)  of  instilling  indelibly  into 
the  minds  of  my  children  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
pleased  God,  however,  to  listen  to 
my  prayers,  and  to  spare  me  from 
so  heavy"  an  affliction,  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  from  so  irreparable  a  loss.. — 
Some  time  afterwards  it  occurred  to 


to  me,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  act 
of  gratitude  for  the  blessing  which  I 
had  received,  and  a  useful  assistance 
to  the  office  of  their  mother,  if  I 
prepared  an  easy  and  familiar  ad¬ 
dress  to  myr  children  on  the  subject 
of  Christianity.  I  considered  .that, 
however  inferior  it  might  be,  as  a 
literary  composition,  to  many  works 
which  I  could  put  into  their  hands, 
it  would  probably  command  greater 
attention,  and  make  a  stronger  im¬ 
pression  on  their  minds,  as  being 
dictated  by  the  anxiety  and  affection 
of  a  father.”  The  work  hence  ori¬ 
ginating,  was  gradually  increased, 
till  it  assumed  the  present  shape  and 
extent.  The  subjects  discussed  are 
the  following:  “  General  and  fami¬ 
liar  address  to  the  author’s  children 
on  the  subject  of  religion  :  Disserta¬ 
tion  on  miracles-and  prophecy  :  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  sectaries,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  an  appeal  to  Unitarians,  and  to 
those  who  style  themselves  evange- 
gelical  ministers.  An  appendix,  con¬ 
taining  the  heads  of  the  late  Bishop 
Horne’s  sermons.”  There  k;  perhaps 
no  very  strong  thread  of  connexion 
by  which  several  of  these  subjects 
are  held  together  ;  but  they  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  sensible,  temperate,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  judicious  man¬ 
ner. 

“  The  Church  of  Ephesus :  in 
two  parts.  Part  I.  a  lecture  on  Re¬ 
velation  ii.  l—7>  in  which  the  epis¬ 
tle  is  critically  explained,  and  prac¬ 
tically  improved.  Part  II.  an  im¬ 
provement  and'  application  of  the 
characteristic  feature  ot  this  church. 
Rev.  ii.  4,5.  By  Samuel  Kittle.” 
8 vo.  This  series  of  lectures  is  pub¬ 
lishing  in  numbers,  of  which  nine 
will  oomplete  the  work.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  author’s  scope,  as  given 
in  his  own  words.  “  The  general 
plan  on  which  I  design  to  treat  the 
whole  of  the  seven  epistles  to  the 
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Asiatic  churches,  is  to  divide  each 
epistle  into  two  lectures.  The  first 
lecture  takes  the  following  heads  of 
division.  1.  The  emblematical  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  Lord  Christ,  as 
he  stands  related  to  the  church  un¬ 
der  review  2.  The  good,  bad,  or 
mixed  character  of  the  church  mem¬ 
bers.  3.  The  exhortation  given  them 
to  repent,  &c.  4.  The  threatenings 
and  promises  used  as  inducements 
to  stir  them  up  to  attend  to  these 
exhortations^  The  second  lecture 
consists  of  the  grand  use,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive,  of  the  epistle,  which  is  to 
caution  against,  or  recover  from,  a 
destructive  vice  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  induce  to,  and  build  up  in  the 
practice  of  a  commendable  virtue  on 
the  other.”  The  author,  moreover, 
conceives  that  each  of  the  churches 
affords  an  instance  of  a  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter,  and  may  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  practical  improvement. 
Thus  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  declension  in  religious 
fervour  j  that  of  Smyrna  by  perse¬ 
cuted  piety 3  that  of  Pergamus  by 
instability  3  that  of  Thyatira,  laxity 
of  church  discipline  3  that  of  Sar¬ 
dis,  formality;  that  of  Philadelphia, 
Christian  diffidence  ;  that  of  Laodi- 
cea,  spiritual  pride.  Mr.  Kittle 
seems  to  be  a  well-meaning  man, 
who  has  drawn  his  views  from  writ¬ 
ers  of  acknowledged  abilities,  and 
states  them  with  fairness  and  per¬ 
spicuity. 

<f  Prayers  :  composed  by  two  cler¬ 
gymen  for  the  use,  chiefly,  of  their 
respective  parishes  :  in  which  purity 
of  doctrine,  and  scriptural  simpli¬ 
city  of  language,  have  been  princi¬ 
pally  consulted.”  8vo.  3s.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  informs  us  as  follows  : 

For  the  parishioners  of  Uffington 
and  Shallingford  the  following  pray¬ 
ers  were  prepared  with  brotherly 
love  and  anxiety  for  their  temporal’ 
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and  eternal  happiness :  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  by  their  ministers  : 
that  they  may  be  found  acceptable 
and  useful,  is  the  humble,  yet  de¬ 
vout  wish  of  N.  P.  W.  and  T.  M. 
Y.”  It  is  enough  for  us  to  add  that 
wc  have  been  equally  pleased  with 
the  intention  and  execution  of  this 
useful  little  manual,  which  consists 
of  various  forms  of  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  and  of  prayers  for 
particular  occasions. 

“  Sermons,  designed  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  villages  and  families.  By 
Thornhill  Kidd.”  8vo.  8s.  We  are 
modestly  told  by  the  writer  that  this 
volume  of  discourses,  twenty-six  in 
number,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  prac¬ 
tical  subjects,  was  prepared  for  the 
press,  at  the  request  of  various 
friends,  during  many  months  of  ill¬ 
ness  and  suspension  from  the  public 
duties  of  the  ministry.  There  is  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  animation 
in  them  which  has  much  pleased  us, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  is  calculated  to 
answer,  in  no  small  degree,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  serious  and  useful  intention. 

“  Nine  sermons,  preached  in  the 
years  1718-19  by  the  late  Isaac 
Watts  D.  D.  now  first  published 
from  MSS.  in  the  family  of  a  cotem¬ 
porary  friend.  With  a  preface,  by 
John  Pye  Smith  D.  D.”  8vo.  6s. 
There  seems  little  doubt  of  the  ge¬ 
nuineness  of  these  discourses :  the 
manuscript,  indeed,  is  not  an  auto¬ 
graph  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  his,  the  Rev.  John 
Goodhall,  who  seems  to  have  copied 
them  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 
Dr.  Smith  conjectures  from  the  col¬ 
loquial  forms  of  expression  which 
frequently  occur  in  them  that  they 
were  delivered  extemporaneously 
and  taken  in  short  hand  :  he  ob¬ 
serves,  however,  that  Dr.  Watts’s 
usual  manner  of  thought  and  style, 
of  sentiment  and  expression,  to¬ 
gether 
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pettier  with  various  other  charac¬ 
teristic  features,  are  numerous  and 
remarkable.  We  subjoin  the  sub¬ 
jects  :  I.  The  prayer  of  Christ  for 
:iis  church.  II.  The  Believer  cruci¬ 
fied  with  Christ.  III.  Christ  the 
ruth  or  of  spiritual  fife.  IV.  The 
Believer  living  by  faith.  V.  God 
the  author  of  an  effectual  ministry. 
VT.  Evidences  of  the  efficacy  of  di¬ 
vine  influence.  VII.  The  carnal 
mind  at  enmity  with  Christ.  VIII. 
The  nature  and  duty  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  JX.  The  same  subject  con- 
linued. 

Foremost  among  the  controversial 
subjects  of  the  current  year,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  religion,  we  may  men- 
:ion  that  of  catholic  emancipation  as 
t  is  usually  called.  T1  .  principal 
onblications  in  favour  of  this  sub- 
ect  are  Lord  Somers’s  Reply  to 
he  Protestant  Letter  of  the  right 
'everend  the  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
:er,”  which  letter  it  may  be  rcraera- 
aered  by  many  of  our  readers  this 
excellent  prelate  drew  up  in  answer 
o  his  lordship’s  speech  in  favour  of 
he  Irish  catholics  in  the  course  of 
he  discussion  of  the  questidn  in  the 
ipper  house  :  and  “  an  historical 
iccount  of  the  laws  enacted  against 
he  catholics,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  &c.  By  James  Baldwin 
Brown,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.” 
Ivo.  14s.  which  is  an  extended 
new  of  the  question  as  already  given 
>y  Mr.  Charles  Butler  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  pamphlet,  many  of  the  do- 
:uments  slightly  glanced  at  in  the 
atter  being  here  given  in  detail. — 
On  the  opposite  side  we  have  to  no¬ 
nce,  in  the  first  place,  the  learned, 
jatriotic,  and  admirable  bishop  of  St. 
David’s  pamphlet,  entitled  Christ 
nd  not  St.  Peter,  the  rock  of  the 
Christian  church  ;  and  St.  Paul  the 
ounder  of  the  church  in  Britain:” 
»eing  a  second  letter  from  the  right 
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reverend  prelate  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese  on  “  the  independence  of 
the  ancient  British  church  on  any 
foreign  jurisdiction,  with  a  post¬ 
script  on  the  testimony  of  Clemens 
Romanos.”  In  this  elaborate  and 
liberal  pamphlet  the  bishop  not  only 
warmly  states  his  objections  to  the 
concessions  demanded  by  the  Irish 
catholics,  but  boldly  attacks  the 
foundation  of  the  pope’s  claim  to 
supremacy,  by  contending  that  “  the 
Christian  chu  ch  was  not  founded 
on  St.  Peter,  but  on  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being  the 
chief  corner-stone ; — that  the  first 
Christian  church  was  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  St.  James  the  first 
Christian  bishop; — that  St.  James 
and  not  St.  Peter,  presided  at  the 
first  Christian  council ; — that  St. 
Paul  was  the  first  founder  of  the 
church  of  Rome; — that  the  church 
of  Rome  was  first  founded  as  a 
Christian  society,  during  St.  Paul’s 
first  residence  at  Rome; — and  that 
the  first  bishop  of  Rome  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  joint  authority  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  after  St.  Paul’s 
return  to  Rome.”  After  which  he 
attempts  to  show  “  that  St.  Paul 
preached  the  gospel  in  Britain,  and 
to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  time  of  the  apostle’s  journey  to 
Britain,  on  the  authority  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  Eusebius,  Jerom,  Theo- 
doret,  and  two  British  records:” — 
the  joint  testimony  and  inferences  of 
which  render  the  assumed  fact,  in 
in  our  opinion,  probable,  though  we 
cannot,  with  this  highly  esteemed 
prelate,  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  they  completely  establish  it. 
Dr.  Haggitt’s  “  Conduct  and  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
considered  in  a  letter  to  the  free¬ 
holders  of  Oxfordshire,”  is  also  en¬ 
titled  to  attention  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question.  It  contains  the  sub¬ 
stance 
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stance  of  a  speech  prepared  against 
the  Oxford  county  meeting  upon 
the  subject,  but  which  from  some 
cause  or  other  was  not  then  de¬ 
livered.  Without  entering  into  an 
analysis  for  which  we  have  not  room, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
it  to  be  an  able  and  energetic  ad¬ 
dress,  challenging,  from  its  perspi¬ 
cuity  and  force  of  argument,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  both  parties.  We  have 
also  received  an  anonymous  pam¬ 
phlet  .that  is  worthy  of  notice,  en¬ 
titled  A  Full  View  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Question — by  a  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  3”  who  takes  a  pretty  large 
field,  and  endeavours  to  show,  both 
from  principle  and  experience,  that 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Cat  holies 
rest  on  no  foundation  of  right  or 
justice;  and  offers  a  reply  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  Mr.  Pitt’s  pledge,  the  princes 
pledge,  Mr.  Burke’s  authority,  and 
most  of  the  popular  arguments  :  in 
many  parts  of  which,  however,  not¬ 
withstanding  we  admit  that  he  has 
well  studied  the  subject,  we  can  by 
no  means  concur  with  him  in  opi¬ 
nion. 

The  institution  of  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  prolific  in  tracts  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  provincial  ramifications, 
containing  lists  of  speeches  delivered., 
on  their  respective  anniversaries. 
Many  of  these  display  considerable 
eloquence  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that 
the  greater  number  are  the  laboured 
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productions  of  persons  anxious  for 
an  opportunity  of  acting  the  orator, 
and  of  disemboguing  in  public,  tho 
contents  they  have  privately  and 
with  much  exertion  committed'  to 
their  memories.  The  chief  point  of 
controversy  has  been  as  to  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  more  openly  unfolding  the 
doctrines  of  the  bible  to  the  Indian 
peninsula  :  and  it  is  now  well  known 


that  upon  this  point  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  clause  specially  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  projected  act  for  a 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
charter.  One  of  the  objections  start¬ 
ed  against  the  Institution  in  its  home 
department  has,  in  our  opinion,  been 
completely  surmounted  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  “  Common  Prayer 
Book  and  Homily  Society,”  by  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  many  of  its  supporters  who 
are  members  of  our  national  church ; 
upon  the  plan  and  principles  of  which 
a  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  at  Christchurch,  Newgate 
Street,  May  6,  1813',  and  has  since 
been  published.  We  are  sorry  to 
perceive  that  something  like  a  dis¬ 
pute  has  taken  a  place  between  a 
few,  though  we  apprehend  only  a- 
few,  of  the  more  active  members  of 
the  Bible  Society  and  the  catholics, 
on  the  subject  of  distributing  the 
bible  among  the  poorer  of  the  latter 
community.  The  catholic  clergy, 
it  seems,  are  ready  to  allow  it, 
and  have  been  preparing  for  the 
purpose,  out  of  their  own  funds, 
the  Doxiav  text,  containing  occa- 
sional  comments  explanatory  of  their 
own  doctrines.  This  we  well  know 
cannot  be  done  by  the  Bible  Society, 
as  being  totally  contrary  to  their 
first  principle  :  but  we  see  no  good 
reason  why  any  members  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  should  oppose  its  being 
done  by  the  catholics  themselves  :  it 
would  be  best  indeed  that  the  poorer 
catholics  should  have  the  b-ible  with¬ 
out  note  or  comment  of  any  kind; 

but  it  is  better  that  they  should  have 

✓ 

it  with  the  proposed  notes  than  not 
at  all  :  for  when  the  practice  has 
once  become  established  it  will  be 
far  more  easy  to  introduce  the  for¬ 
mer;  while  the  comments,  by  as¬ 
suming  a  tangible  shape,  may  be 
easily  replied  to,  wherever  erroneous. 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PPIYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 

% 

Comprising  Medicine ,  Surgery ,  Anatomy ,  Physiology,  Optics ,  Astronomy , 

Meteorology ,  Geography ,  Paleology. 


IN  commencing  this  chapter,  as 
usual,  with  the  department  of 
medicine,  we  shall  first  notice  the 
ft  Medical  Transactions,  published 
by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Volume  IV.”  8vo.  pp.  415. 
It  is  now  within  four  years  of  half 
a  century  since  the  royal  college 
commenced  their  literary  career, 
their  first  volume  of  transactions 
having  been  submitted  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  1767;  so  that  the  present 
is  only  the  third  production  of  this 
kind  to  which  the  half  century  be¬ 
fore  us  has  given  birth  ;  the  grave 
and  learned  court  having,  within  a 
fraction,  doubled  the  Horatian  rule, 
and  allowed  themselves,  upon  an 
average,  not  nine  years ,  but  nearly 
twice  nine  years  for  each  volume  of 
their  transactions.  In  truth,  it  might 
have  been  much  longer,  if  we  may 
credit  public  report,  before  this 
fourth  proof  of  their  talents  had  been 
exhibited,  provided  they  had  not 
been  goaded  on  by  an  accidental 
stimulus.  Our  readers  are  by  this 
time  well  acquainted  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  literary  institution  within 
the  precincts  of  this  metropolis, 
which  has  embodied  itself  under 
the  name  of  the  c(  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London  an 
offset,  indeed,  from  the  old  Me¬ 
dical  Society  of  London  ;  but 
which,  since  its  separation  and  in¬ 
dependent  existence,  lias  exhibited 
a  much  greater  degree  of  activity 
than  either  the  College  of  Physi- 
IS13. 


cians,  or  the  parent  society  from 
which  it  immediately  emaned ;  and 
which,  unquestionably,  ranks  amidst 
its  members,  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  metropolis.  This  infant  esta¬ 
blishment,  although  only  in  its  se¬ 
venth  or  eighth  year,  has  already- 
published  three  volumes  of  valuable 
materials,  and  with  a  laudable  thirst 
after  increasing  honour  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  applied  not  long  since  to  the 
crown  for  a  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion.  The  report  is  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  law  officers,  with  the  greatest 
propriety  ,  consulted  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  -the  Royal  College  of  Physi-  , 
cians  as  to  the  expediency  of  advising 
his  majesty  to  accede  to  the  request, 
and  particularly  as  to  any  chance  of 
its  trenching  upon  the  long  esta¬ 
blished  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
college:  it  is  added  that  antece¬ 
dently  to  this  consultation  the  new 
society  had  great  reason  to  expect  a 
favourable  reply;  but  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  since  been  advised  to  with¬ 
hold  his  gracious  assent.  The  mem- 
hers  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  have  dropped  occasional  hints 
at  the  severity  of  this  exclusive  sys¬ 
tem,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  a 
body,  which  at  that  time,  had  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  been  only 
known  to  the  great  republic  of  let¬ 
ters,  as  the  parent  of  two  volumes 
of  transactions,  independently  of  two 
or  three  editions  of  their  Pharma¬ 
copeia  :  and  wc  are  given  to  under- 
Z  stand 
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stand  that  it  is  in  some  degree,  with 
a  view  of  rebutting  this  contumely 
that  the  college  has  harnessed  itself 
for  another  circle  of  labour,  and  has 
produced  the  work  before  us. 

In  the  articles  of  which  the  work 
is  composed  it  evinces  a  various 
and  multiform  character:  the  chief 
contributors  are  Dr.  Bailey,  who  has 
given  three  papers,  two  on  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  and  one  on  a  peculiar  in¬ 
crease  in  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta 
in  the  epigastric  region,  which  has 
occasionally  been  mistaken  for  an 
aneurism;  Dr.  Latham,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  who  has  furnished  not  less  than 
five  papers,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  tetanus,  abdominal  tumours  of  a 
particular  cast,  and  spurious  angina 
pectoris;  Dr».  Heberden,  who  has 
presented  three  papers,  one  on  nyc- 
tolopia,  one  on  a  supposed  variety 
of  scurvy,  and  one  “  on  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  London,”  which  the  learned 
writer  calculates,  from  Dr.  Price’s 
principles,  at  one  and  a  small  fraction 
in  thirty  for  the  year  ;  Dr.  Powell, 
who  has  given  an  article  on  the  be¬ 
neficial  internal  use  of  nitrat  of  sil¬ 
ver  in  certain  convulsive  cases,  espe¬ 
cially  of  chorea,  and  another  on  the 
prevalence  of  insanity  at  different 
periods,  in  which  he  apprehends 
that  this  dreadful  disease  has  of  late 
gained  ground,  though  n'ot  in  any 
very  great  degree;  Dr.  P.  Warren, 
who  has  contributed  a  description  of 
two  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  by  opium,  the  dose 
in  the  one  instance  being  twelve  and 
in  the  other  twenty  grains  in  four 
and  twenty  hours ;  and  who  has 
also  contributed  an  equally  valuable 
paper  on  headachs  which  arise  from 
a  defective  action  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  whole  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  is  twenty-five  ;  the  last  being 
the  well  known  report  of  the  col¬ 
lege  upon  the  subject  of  vaccination ; 


and  which  could  scarcely,  we  think, 
have  been  thus  reprinted  after  so 
late  and  general  a  circulation,  it 
there  had  not  been  a  palpable  ^ 
of  matter  to  render  the  volume  ox  a 
respectable  thickness.  Many  of  the 
papers  are  valuable,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  merit;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  volume  has  not  answ  red 
our  expectation ;  nor,  as  we  are 
given  to  undertand,  that  of  the 
public. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transac¬ 
tions  :  published  by  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London.” 
Vol.  IV.  The  activity  of  this  ris¬ 
ing  societ}r  continues  undiminished. 
It  now  appears  able  to  contribute  a 
volume  of  useful  matter  annually  ; 
and  the  present  falls  in  no  respect 
short  of  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
The  number  of  articles  are  twenty- 
five,  besides  a  short  supplement.  The 
names  of  the  contributors  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  W.  Ferguson,  Esq.  Edward 
Percival,  M.  D.  Dublin.  John 
Mitchell,  Esq.  Kingston.  Colin 
Chisholme,  M.  D.  John  Bostock, 
M.  D.  Liverpool.  Thomas  Martin, 
Esq.  Reigate.  Alexander  Denmark, 
M.  D.  Haslar  Hospital.  Sir  Gil bert 
Blane,  Bart.  M.  D.  James  Wood- 
rop.  Esq.  communicated  by  Dr, 
Roget.  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  M.  D. 
Deal.  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  Benja¬ 
min  Travers,  Esq.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
Lewes.  S.  Barnes,  Esq.  Exeter. 
Thomas  Chevalier,  Esq.  Mr.  Freyer. 
Stamford.  Charles  Bell,  Esq.  Mr. 
Stewart.  John  Yellowly,  M.  D. 
Astley  Cooper,  Esq.  Of  these,  se¬ 
veral  writers  have  furnished  two  or 
more  papers  ;  but  we  perceive,  with 
some  surprise,  that  the  society  is 
much  more  indebted  for  productions 
to  friends  orstrangers  than  to  its  own 
members ;  for,  of  the  twenty  five 
numbers  before  us,  only  nine  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  actually  ;  ntten 
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by  the  latter,  while  not  less  than 
sixteen  are  communications  from 
eign  hands  through  the  medium 
^embers. 

An  Introduction  to  Medical  Li¬ 
terature,  including  a  system  of  prac¬ 
tical  Nosology — together  with  de¬ 
tached  essays— by  Thomas  Young, 
Mi).FR.  and  L.S  &c.”  Our  gene¬ 
ral  remarks  upon  a  pretty  close  at¬ 
tention  to  this  volume,  are  that  the 
learned  author  writes  rather  from  his 
reading  and  reasoning  than  from  his 
practice.  Yet  his  reading  has  been 
comprehensive,  and  his  reasoning  is 
for  the  most  part  sound,  acute,  and 
well  worthy  of  attention  :  we  have 
been  much  pleased  with  the  work, 
and  warmly  recommend  it  to  gene¬ 
ral  perusal.  It  contains  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  essay  on  the  study  of  physic  ; 
aphorisms  relating  to  classification  ; 
introduction  to  medical  literature ; 
chemical  tables  ;  sketch  of  animal 


chemistry;  remarks  on  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  minute  particles  ;  essay  on 
the  medical  effects  of  climates. 
There  js  certainly  more  science,  but 
we  think  less  simplicity  in  the 
nosology  here  proposed  than  in  Dr. 
Cullen’s,  if  we  except  his  class  of 
locales ,  which  Cullen  has  employed 
as  a  sort  of  rubbish-drawer,  to  re¬ 
ceive  whatever  would  not  enter  into 
his  first  three  classes.  We  like 


moreover  the  uniformity  of  employ¬ 
ing  Greek  terms  as  the  designations 
of  the  primary  divisions.  But  Dr. 
Young  has  made  them  unnecessarily 
formidable  in  length  by  his  frequent 
use  of  the  Greek  n. rap  cl  ( para)  as  a 
prefix,  and  might,  in  our  opinion,  in 
a  few  instances,  have  been  more 
.definite  in  his  radicals.  II apa  is  not 
always  used  by  the  Greek  writers  in 
the  same  sense;  sometimes  importing 
vicinity,  as  the  parotid  glands,  or 
fC  those  near  the  organ  of  the  ear  ; 
parotiychia,  ((  an  abscess  near  the 
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finger-nail  at  other  times  morbid 
affection,  as paracensis,  «  defective 
hearing;’  paraglossa,  ‘  enlargement 
of  the  tongue  our  author,  however, 
shows  a  disposition  to  confine  it  to 
the  latter  sense,  and  to  employ  it  in 
this  sense  constantly  :  and  hence  he 
has  exchanged  Cullen’s  term  Neu¬ 
roses,  for  P  araneurismi ;  his  Pyrexia, 
for  Parharnasice  ,•  his  Cuchexice,  for 
Pareccrises  ;  most  of  his  Locales,  for 
P aramorphice ,  For  ourselves,  we  see 
no  reason  for  retaining  the  preposi¬ 
tion  in  any  of  these;  for,  allowing  its 
confinement  to  the  sense  of  morbid 
action,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  per¬ 
petually  employing  it,  or  even  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  at  all  as  a  classific  prefix  in  a 
work  expressly  devoted  to  nosology, 
or  the  doctrine  of  diseases  ;  for  the 
radicals  of  themselves  must  as  essen¬ 
tially  import  diseased  action,  as 
though  united  to  a  preposition 
directly  significative  of  it  ;  and 
hence  we  cannot  but  prefer  Dr. 
Cullen’s  simple  Neuroses  to  Dr. 
Young's  Paraneurismi.  And  in 
truth  were  the  para  necessary  for 
the  class,  it  must  be  equally  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  order,  the  genus,  the 
species,  the  variety ;  and  hence 
every  nosological  term  throughout 
the  entire  airangement  should  com¬ 
mence  with  it.  V/e  h  ive  upon  the 
whole  been  much  pleased  with  Dr. 
Young’s  table  of  medical  books  for 
the  use  of  the  student,  and  bis  in¬ 
genious  method  of  appreciating  their 
relative  value  by  a  variation  in  the 
typographical  characters  in  which 
they  are  printed  ;  the  more  import¬ 
ant  being  given  in  capitals ;  the  li¬ 
brary  books  distinguished  by  an 
asterisk  ;  and  those  of  less  or  only 
local  value  by  italics.  We  have 
also  glanced  with  much  approbation 
at  his  detached  essays  ;  particularly 
that  “  on  the  Medical  Effects  of 
Climates;”  and,  inclosing,  cannot 
Z  2  on?* 
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Once  more  avoid  recommending  the 
volume  to  all  the  practitioners  of  the 
healing  art,  as  admirably  entitled  to 
an  attentive  perusal. 

(t  A  Treatise  on  Febrile  Dis¬ 
eases  ;  including  the  various  species 
of  fever,  and  all  diseases  attended 
with  fever.  By  A.  P.  Wilson  Phillip, 
M.  D.”  &c.  2  vols.  Svo.  This  work 
has  sufficient  merit  to  have  called 
for  a  new  edition,  in  which  the 
author  has  made  a  few  useful  alter¬ 
ations.  The  basis  of  his  arrange¬ 
ment  is  derived  from  Cullen  ;  though 
he  admits  of  a  few  variations  ;  his 
general  division  is  into  idiopathic  and 
symptomatic  fevers.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  are  clear,  and  the  treatment 
rather  practical  than  theoretical  or 
novel. 

Cases  of  Hy  drophobia  ;  includ¬ 
ing  Dr.  Schoolbred’s  and  Mr.  Ty- 
morfs  successful  Cases  j  with  some 
Observations  on  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  Disease.  By  J.  O’Don- 
nel,  M.  D.  Svo.  2s.”  The  In¬ 
dian  cases  and  practice  are  now 
known  to  every  one:  they  are  well 
worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind,  and 
of  being  tried  in  our  northern  la¬ 
titudes  :  but  the  question  is  by  no 
means  settled ;  and  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  though  full  of  these  cases, 
and  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of 
two  others  that  fell  under  the  care 
of  the  writer,  and  proved  fatal,  con¬ 
tains  no  new  fact,  or  even  opinion  of 
importance. 

<f  An  Appendix  to  an  Inquiry  into 
the  present  state  of  Surgey  ;  by  the 
late  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.  D.  in 
which  the  removal  of  Obstruction 
and  Inflammation  in  particular  in¬ 
stances,  with  the  causes,  nature, 
distinctions,  and  cure  of  ulcers,  is 
considered.  Taken  from  his  MS. S. 
with  a  Preface,  Introduction,  Notes, 
See.  By  Jame^  Kirkland,  Surgeon,” 
•vo.  The  author  is  well  known 


for  his  Medical  Surgery  to 
which  the  volume  before  us  is  offer¬ 
ed  as  an  accompaniment.  The 
disease  of  ulcer  is  here  rendered 
unnecessarily  complex  by  a  too  great 
variety  of  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
but  it  lays  a  basis  for  many  occasional 
remarks  of  much  practical  value. 

“  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and 
organic  Lesions  of  the  Heart  and 
Great  Vessels  :  by  J.  N.  Corvisart, 
M.  D.  & c.  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  C.  H.  Hebb.”  8vo. 
i os.  6d.  This  volume  developes  a 
fearful  list  of  local  maladies,  some 
of  which,  however,  we  hope  are 
rather  imaginary  or  speculative,  than 
real  or  practical.  The  whole  range 
of  diseases  belonging  to  the  human 
system  are  comprised  in  Cullen’s 
method  under  four  classes  :  those  of 
the  heart  alone  are  here  made  to 
occupy  Jive;  of  which  the  following 
is  the  arrangement.  I.  Class.  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  membraneous  coverings 
of  the  heart.  II.  Those  of  its  mus¬ 
cular  substance.  III.  Those  of  its 
tendinous  and  fibrous  parts.  IV. 
Those  which  affect  at  the  same 
time  several  tissues  of  the  heart.’4 
V.  Aneurisms  of  the  aorta.  Some 
of  the  remarks  are  solid  and  judici¬ 
ous  ;  but  there  is  throughout  the 
whole  too  much  scholastic  ramifica¬ 
tion  and  partition. 

“  Outlines  of  Comparative  Ana¬ 
tomy,  intended  principally  for  the 
use  of  Students.  By  Andrew  Fyfe.” 
8 vo.  8s.  This  is  intended  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  former  work  by  tht 

* 

game  writer.  He  has  abandoned  th# 
system  of  Linneus  for  those  of  Cu¬ 
vier  and  Blumenbach,  between  whom 
he  seems  to  be  in  a  kind  of  equipoise  j 
and  hence  his  zoological  divisions  as¬ 
sume  the  following  order  :  mamma¬ 
lia — birds  —  reptiles  —  fishes  —  mol- 
lusca — Crustacea — insects  —  worms- - 
zoophytes.  We  cannot  but  strongly 

object 
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•bject  to  this  linsey-woolsey  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  neither  wholly 
Greek,  Latin,  nor  English,  but  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  the  one  and  partly 
of  the  other.  There  is  also  an  oc¬ 
casional  inaccuracy  of  style,  which 
we  still  less  expected  in  a  book  of 
science  designed  for  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Thus  the  author,  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  brain,  tells  us  first 
of  all  that  belonging  to  it  “  there 
are  certain  peculiarities  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  brain  of  all  other  ani¬ 
mals  from  that  of  man  :  these  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  iq  its  being  much  smaller 
in  pronortion  to  the  body,  and  also 
to  the  cerebellum  and  spinal  mar¬ 
row,  but  particularly  to  the  nerves 
arising  from  it.’'  And  having  laid 
down  these  distinctions  as  applicable 
to  all  mammals  compared  wirh  man, 
he  immediately  proceeds  to  tell  us 

that  there  tire  various  animals  to 
which  several  of  them  will  not  * 
apply ;  that  some  of  the  ape  and 
mouse  kind  ( kind, >)  equal  man  in  the 
proportion  of  the  size  of  the  brain, 
and  certain  birds  surpass  him.”  Mr. 
Fyfe  very  properly  recommends  the 
student  to  consult,  the  works  from 
which  he  has  derived  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  present  sketch  ; 
these  are  now  well  and  widely 
known  through  our  own  country, 
both  in  their  original  tongues,  and 
from  the  able  translations  which 
have  been  given  of  them.  To  these 
Mr.  Fyfe  lias  added  observations 
from  Munro,  and  a  few  other  zooto- 
mists  5  but  we  do  not  find  much 
which  is  not  contained  in  Cuvier  and 
Blumenbach. 

“  Theory  of  Apparitions  ;  by  John 
Ferriar,  M.  D.  8vo.”  This  is  an 
interesting  subject:  Dr.  ferriar  is 
a  disbeliever  in  the  fact  ;  conceiving 
every  story  to  which  it  has  given  rise 
to  be  the  work  of  imagination,  and 
•very  instance  appealed  to,  to  be  a 
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non-eqtity.  He  resolved  the  pbae-  . 
nomena  into  secondary  impressions, 
produced  from  some  accidental 
cause,  after  the  external  object,  and 
the  primary  impression  itself  have 
withdrawn  he  consequently  deno¬ 
minates  apparitions  spectral  im¬ 
pressions.  We  can  neither  admit 
the  term  or  the  hypothesis.  Im¬ 
pressions  in  every  instance,  and 
upon  every  system  of  metaphysics,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
science,  are  objective  or  subjective, 
using  this  latter  word  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  has  of  late  been  ge¬ 
nerally,  and  with  much  conveni¬ 
ence,  employed  on  the  continent  5 
or  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Locke, 
they  are  primary  ideas  of  sensation 
or  of  reflection  5  but  spectral  impres¬ 
sions,  as  here  explained,  are  no  pri¬ 
mary  ideas  at  all  5  they  are  neither 
directly  objective,  nor  directly  sub¬ 
jective  j  they  are  mere  accidents  de¬ 
pendant  upon  a  morbid  action  of  the 
visual  organ  or  function.  We  as 
much  object  to  the  theory :  because 
it  by  no  means  applies  to  eleven 
cases  out  of  twelve,  even  admitting  it 
to  apply  to  the  twelfth.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  various  instances  have 
been  mere  phantasms  or  deceptions 
produced,  as  all  of  them  are  here 
supposed  to  be  produced,  by  a  dis¬ 
eased  action  of  the  optic  sense  5  but 
this  is  to  suppose  that  the  appari¬ 
tion  is  only  cognizable  by  this  sense, 
and  by  this  sense  as  belonging  to  an 
individual  :  and  consequently  must 
be  relinquished,  whenever  the  ears, 
touch,  or  other  senses  have  offered  a 
concurrent  testimony,  or  the  spectre 
has  been  equally  surveyed  by  diffe¬ 
rent  persons  at  the  same  time  :  for 
it  is  so  me 'a  hat  too  much  to  contend 
gratuitously  that  all  the  senses  of 
a  single  individual,  and  still  more  so 
that  all  those  of  a  collective  body  of 
individuals,  should  have  b$en  equally 
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the  subjects  of  disease  and  delusion, 
Either  therefore  all  the  histories  of 
these  extraordinary  phoenomena  must 
be  flatly  denied,  upon  adequate  and 
counter- evidence,  or  a  different  and 
more  general  explanation  must  be 
given  of  them  ;  unless  we  admit  not 
only  the  possible,  but  the  actual, 
existence  of  them  on  pat  ticuiar  occa¬ 
sions. 

“  An  Examination  of  the  Impos¬ 
ture  of  Ann  Moore,  called  the  fast¬ 
ing  Woman  of  Tut  bury  ;  illustrated 
by  remarks  on  other  cases  of  real' 
and  pretended  abstinence.  i»y  Alex¬ 
ander  Henderson,  M.  D.” — “  A  full 
Exposure  of  Ann  Moore,  the  pre¬ 
tended  fasting  Woman  of  Tu’ bury.” 
We  unite  these  in  their  present 
order,  because  they,  relate  to  the 
same  subject,  and  exemplify  each 
other.  It  is  now  well  known  to 
almost  every  one  that  the  person 
here  referred  to,,  pretended  a  few 
years  since,  to  have  a  power  of  liv¬ 
ing  without  taking  any  sustenance 
whatever,  whether  solid  or  liquid  ; 
that  about  seven  years  ago  she  felt 
or  expressed  a  great  difficulty  of 
deglutition,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  first  diminished  her  usual  quan¬ 
tity  of  solid  food,  then  of  liquid 
food,  and  afterwards  asserted  that 
she  took  no  food  of  any  kind,  and 
pretended  to  continue  in  this  total 
privation  of  nutriment  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  her  strength  a  little, 
though  only  a  little  decaying,  while 
the  faculties  of  her  mind  continued 
as  strong  as  ever.  To  determine 
whether  there  was  any  imposition  in 
the  case,  several  gentlemen  formed 
themselves  into  a  party  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  IS08,  for  the  purpose  of  minute 
Jy  watching  her  by  night  and  by 
day  for  a  fortnight.  They  con¬ 
tinued  this  system  of  vigilance  for 
.sixteen  days;  and  with  all  their  at¬ 
tention  could  not,  or  at  least  did 


not,  perceive  any  thing  conveyed  to 
her,  whilst,  nevertheless,  her  usual 
vigour  of  body  and  mind  exhibited 
no  redtii  tion.  The.  fasting  woman 
of  Tutburv  was  hence  regarded  as  a 
new  wonder  of  the  world  ;  nobody 
travelled  through  Staffordshire  or 
near  it  without  paying  his  respects 
to  her,  and  seldom  without  leaving 
some  pecuniary  ran  k  of  attention. 
Among  other  persons  sli-e  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  who  ventured  to 
deviate  from  the  common  opinion, 
to  regard  the  woman  ns  an  im- 
postor,  and  to  suspect  that  the 
party  by  whom  she  had  been  watch¬ 
ed  had  been  deceived.  He  chiefly 
judged  from  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  oi  her  person  ;  from  her  sus¬ 
taining  the  usual  eliminations  of 
perspiration,  alvine  discharges,  and 
other  excretions  and  secretions  ;  from 
former  attempts  at  imposition  by 
the  same  person,  and  from  similar 
attempts  by  others.  His  pamphlet, 
which  is  well  drawn  up,  gives  11s  his 
reasons  for  discrediting  the  reality 
of  Ann  Moore’s  story.  “  I  have 
thus,”  says  he,  “  coffered  a *  suffi¬ 
cient  body  of  evidence  to  show  that 
that  there  are  no  solid  grounds  for 
believing  that  tne  order  of  nature  is 
subverted  in  the  person  of  Ann 
Moore;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  consider  her 
abstinence  as  feigned,  and  to  de¬ 
nounce  her  as  an  artful  impostor. 
That  she  may  be  partially  diseased, 
and  that  she  may  subsist  on  small 
quantities  of  food  i  will  not  venture 
to  deny  ;  but  that  she  does  eat,  and 
drink,  and  sleep,  will,  I  imagine,  be 
allowed  by  all  who  peruse  the  fore¬ 
going  statement ;  and  indeed  must 
be  apparent  to  every  person  of  com¬ 
mon  discernment  who  witnesses  her 
present  condition.” 

The  remarks  contained  in  Dr. 
Henderson’s  pamphlet  induced  many 
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gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
institute  a  second,  and  if  possible 
more  scrupulous  watch  5  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  month  of  the  en¬ 
duing  April  the  fasting  woman  was 
exposed  to  another  course  of  trial, 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  the  minutest  article 
to  be  conveyed  to  her  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  attendants,  who 
performed  their  office  by  rotation. 
The  second  of  the  two  pamphlets 
before  us  gives  us  the  result  of  this 
ulterior  experiment,  and  completely 
confirms  Dr.  Henderson’s  suspicions. 
The  fasting  woman  sustained  no 
great  inconvenience,  from  the  total 
abstinence  to  which  she  was  hereby 
reduced  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  first  week.  Towards  the  close 
of  it,  however,  this  rigid  forbearance 
from  all  nutriment  produced  a  fever 
which  kept  continually  increasing. 
t‘  Parched  with  thirst,  she  requested* 
the  watch  to  give  her  cloths  dipped 
in  vinegar  and  water,  which  they 
did,  and  with  these  she  kept  wetting 
her  mouth  and  tongue.  The  watch, 
in  general,  wrung  out  the  cloths  be- 
fore  they  were  given  to  her  .  but 
Mr.  Wright,  surgeon,  of  Derby, 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  ocular 
proof  of  her  ability  to  swallow,  gave 
her  a  cloth  without  wringing  out. 
This  she" greedily  put  into  her  mouth, 
and  he  plainly  saw  the  act  of  deglu¬ 
tition.”  On  the  eighth  day  she  was 
exceedingly  distressed.  Her  pulse 
had  increased  till  it  had  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  forty-five  in  a  mi¬ 
nute.  So  far  was  she  reduced  on 
the  ninth  day  that  she  became  in 
danger  of  expiring.  Yet  though  her 
pulse  at  one  wrist  had  entirely 
ceased,  and  at  the  other  seemed 
drawn  to  a  thread,  it  was  with  tne 
greatest  difficulty  t bat  she  could  be 
brought  to  confess  the  imposture 
which  she  had  practised.  ‘‘  vhe  is 
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now,”  says  the  narrator,  sixty-four 
years  of  age j  and  must,  when 
young,  have  been  considered  as 
possessing  some  share  pf  personal 
charms.  Her  eyes  have  a  particular 
penetrating  keenness  indicative  of 
her  mind.  Pier  neighbours  now 
declare  that  she  has  been  seen  by 
them  walking  in  the  street  by  moon¬ 
light  ;  that  they  have  charged  her 
with  it,  but  she  persuaded  them  that 
it  was  her  apparition.  Amongst  all 
the  impostors  that  have  ever  offered 
themselves  to  the  public,  perhaps 
none  were  ever  more  capable  of  act¬ 
ing  their  part  than  this  woman. 
During  the  first  watch,  (of  sixteen 
days)  she  contrived  so  well  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  every  one,  and  it  is  said  that 
she  was  better  in  health  at  the  end 
of  the  time  than  when  the  exami¬ 
nation  was  first  established.  On  the 
whole,  though  this  woman  is  a  base 
impostor  with  respect  to  her  pre¬ 
tence  of  total  abstinence  from  all 
food  whatever,  liquid  or  solid,  yet 
she  cart ,  perhaps,  endure  the  priva¬ 
tion  of  solid  food  longer  than  any 
other  person .  It  is  thought  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  her  that  she 
existed  on  a  mere  trifle,  and  that 
frpm  hence  arose  the  temptation  to 
say  that  she  did  not  take  any  thing. 
Ip  therefore  any  of  her  friends  could 
have  conveyed  a  bottle  of  'Water  to 
her,  unseen  by  the  watch,  and  she 
could  have  occasionally  drunk  out  of 
it,  little  doubt  is  entertained  but  that 
she  would  have  gene  through  the 
■v/onth's  trial  with  credit.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  says  that  her  mother's  princi  al 
food  is  tea ,  and  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  true."  "I  his  last  pa¬ 
ragraph  is  loosely  written  :  taking 
it,  however,  as  it  is  intended,  the 
case  remains  almost  as  extraordi¬ 
nary  since  the  discovery  of  the  im¬ 
posture  as  before  ;  for  the  result  of 
the  observations  amounts  to  tins,  that 

Ann 
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Ann  Moore  is  not  capable  indeed 
of  living  without  any  kind  of  nou¬ 
rishment,  liquid  or  solid,  as  she  as¬ 
serted  of  herself ;  but  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  detected  this 
untruth,  she  is  actually  capable  of 
subsisting  on  less  nutriment  than 
any  other  person,  and  requires  no¬ 
thing  more  for  her  support  than  an 
occasional  draught  of  pure  water. 

History  of  James  Mitchel,  a 
boy  born  blind  and  deaf,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  operation  performed  for 
the  recovery  of  his  sight.  By  James 
Wardrop,  F.  R.  S.  Ed.”  dto.  p.  52. 
Most  of  our  readers  are,  perhaps, 
already  acquainted,  in  some  degree, 
with  this  most  interesting  case  of 
physiology  and  metaphysics  from 
Mr.  Dugald’s  Stuart’s  previous  ac¬ 
count,  as  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
PhilosophicalTransactions.  The  boy 
was  born  totally  deaf,  and  almost  to¬ 
tally  blind;  and  consequently  had  no 
other  senses  with  which  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  external  objects  or 
an  external  world  than  the  three 
senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 
Yet  with  these,  and  especially  with 
the  first  and  last,  he  appears  to  have 
acquired  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy  with  respect  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  qualities  of  objects  in  ge¬ 
neral  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  not¬ 
withstanding  every  attention  was 
paid  to  his  moral  education  by  his 
father,  a  worthy  clergyman,  and  an 
elder  sister,  who  seems  to  have  de¬ 
voted  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
time  to  him,  he  does  not  appear,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  to  have  had  any 
idea  of  a  being  superior  to  himself, 
and  consequently  of  any  religious 
feeling;  nor  does  he  appear,  upon 
the  death  of  this  most  excellent  fa¬ 
ther,  to  have  evinced  any  kind  of 
moral  feeling.  Which  equally  de¬ 
termines  by  an  experiment um  erucis 
the  absurdity  of  the  old  Cartesian 


doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  practical 
principles ;  and  of  the  new  Scottish 
doctrine  (we  refer  to  the  theory  ot 
Common  Sense)  of  a  moral  instinct 
underived  from,  and  totally  indepen¬ 
dent  of  mental  reason  and  corporeal 
sensation. —  We  have  just  observed 
that  the  sense  of  smell  was  an  organ 
on  which  he  mainly  depended  for 
information.  By  this  power  he 
chiefly  ascertained  and  distinguished 
persons.  He  appeared,”  says  Mr. 
Wardrop,  to  know  his  relations 
and  intimate  friends  by  smelling 
them  very  slightly,  and  he,  at  once, 
detected  strangers.  It  was  difficult, 
however,  to  ascertain  at  what  dis¬ 
tance  he  could  distinguish  people  by 
this  sense;  but,  from  what  I  was 
able  to  observe,  he  appeared  to  be 
able  to  do  so  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  object.  This  was 
particularly  striking  when  a  person 
entered  the  room,  as  he  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  this  before  he  could  de¬ 
rive  information  from  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  smell. —  When  a 
stranger  apptoached  him,  he  eagerly 
began  to  touch  some  part  ot  the 
body,  commonly  taking  hold  of  his 
arm,  which  he  held  near  his  nose, 
and  after  two  or  three  strong  inspi¬ 
rations  through  the  nostrils  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
concerning  him.  If  it  was  favour¬ 
able,  he  shewed  a  disposition  to  be¬ 
come  more  intimate,  examined  more 
minutely  his  dress,  and  expressed, 
by  his  countenance,  more  or  less  sa¬ 
tisfaction  ;  but  if  it  happened  to  be 
unfavourable,  he  suddenly  went  off 
to  a  distance,  with  expressions  of 
carelessness  or  of  disgust.”  —  His 
sense  of  touch  was  resorted  to  in 
nearly  an  equal  degree,  and  appears 
to  have  been  carried  to  a  very  high 
pitch  of  perfection.  “  With  respect 
to  the  other  means  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  communicate  to  him  in¬ 
formation. 
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formation,  and  which  he  employed 
to  communicate  his  desires  and  feel¬ 
ings  to  others,  these  were  ingenious 
and  simple.  His  sister,  under  whose 
management  he  chiefly  was,  had 
contrived  signs  addressing  his  organs 
of  touch,  by  which  she  could  "con¬ 
trol  him,  and  regulate  his  conduct. 
On  the  other  hand  he;  by  his  ges¬ 
tures,  could  express  his  wishes  and 
desires.  His  sister  employed  various 
modes  of  holding  his  arm,  and  pat¬ 
ting  him  on  the  head  and  shoulders, 
to  express  consent  and  different  de¬ 
grees  of  approbation.  She  signified 
time  by  shutting  his  eye-lids  and 
putting  down  his  head  ;  which, 
done  once,  meant  one  night.  He 
expressed  his  wish  to  go  to  bed  by 
reclining  his  head ;  he  distinguished 
me  (Mr.  Wardrop  is  celebrated  as 
an  oculist)  by  touching  his  eyes, 
and  many  workmen  by  imitating 
their  different  employments.  When 
he  wished  for  food  he  pointed  to  his 
mouth,  or  to  the  place  where  the 
provisions  were  usually  kept.1’  It 
must,  at  first  sight,  seem  singular 
that  he  should  have  expressed  a  pe¬ 
culiar  love  for  finery :  but  his  eyes 
appear  to  have  had  a  slight  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  colours,  and  hence  gaudy 
hues  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  produced  the  greatest  degree  of 
pleasure.  It  was  proposed'  by  Mr. 
Wardrop  to  extract  the  cataract  ot 
the  right  eye,  and  the  operation  was 
attempted,  but  from  his  great  re¬ 
sistance  it  did  not  perfectly  succeed, 
and  was,  in  effect,  exchanged  tor 
that  of  couching  or  depression  :  a 
certain  proportion  of  vision  was 
hereby  obtained  for  a  short  time, 
but  unfortunately  it  has  not  proved 
permanent,  the  opake  lens,  instead 
of  being  absorbed,  having  again 
risen  and  covered  the  pupil.  It  is 
proposed  to  attempt  improving  his 
sight  by  a  second  operation  of  a  dif¬ 
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ferent  kind.  He  is  now  under  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stuart, 
who  will  unquestionably  pay  every 
possible  attention  to  his  education 
and  further  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

“An  Essay  on  the  Philosophy, 
Study,  and  Use  of  Natural  History. 
By  Charles  Fotbergill.”  Svo.  8s. 
In  the  title,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
body  of  this  work,  the  writer  might 
have  been  more  intelligible  if  he  had 
been  more  sparing  of  his  words ;  for 
we  have  too  often  to  hunt  through  a 
wood  of  terms  for  a  few  concealed 
ideas,  and  not  always  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  remuneration  for  the  trouble 
of  the  chase.  What  Mr.  Fothergill 
means  by  the  philosophy  of  Natural 
■History  as  distinct  from  its  study  and 
use  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to 
determine,  for  it  strikes  us  pretty 
forcibly  that  the  two  last  terms  are 
included  in  the  first,  for  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Natural  History  necessarily 
embraces  its  study  and  points  out  its 
use,  The  author  has  employed  the 
words  Natural  History  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  the  term  Physio¬ 
logy,  and  hence  comprises  under  it 
the  science  of  mind,  or  an  extensive 
part  of  metaphysics,  as  well  as  that 
of  body.  The  term  physics ,  we 
know,  lias  been  thus  employed,  both 
among  the  best  Greek  and  modern 
philosophers,  though  it  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  thus  employed  in  the  present 
day;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
authority  for  giving  the  same  ex¬ 
tended  range  to  the  term  Natural 
History.  Such,  however,  being  Mr. 
Fothergill’s  interpretation  of  the 
term,  we  have  the  following  account 
of  volition  and  necessity.  “  The  will , 
or  the  power  of  volition,  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  a  distinct  faculty;  if  its 
existence,  which  is  denied  by  the 
necessarians,  is  to  be  allowed  at  all  ; 
since  it  cannot  act  independently  of 

some 
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some  other  quality  of  the  mind. 
Though  volition,  under  different  li¬ 
mitations,  seems  to  be  possessed  by 
all  animals,  yet  perhaps  in  none, 
not  even  in  man,  does  it  amount  to 
absolute  free-will ;  nor  has  it  ever 
been  clearly  defined.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  an  impression  must  already 
be  received  on  the  mind,  or  an  idea 
be  presented  to  it,  before  any  thing 
can  be  willed  concerning  it.  This 
truth  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
the  faculty  of  volition ,  if  it  be  one, 
is  extremely  limited .  I  should  ra¬ 
ther  define  it  as  the  presiding,  di¬ 
recting,  regulating  power  of  the 
mind,  which,  though  not  able  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  impressions 
or  ideas,  could  determine  and  regu¬ 
late  the  attention  towards  them  who 
received,  suppressing  it  towards 
those  that  were  (are)  painful,  and 
continuing  it  towards  those  that 
were  ( arei  agreeable.  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  such  a  definition  to  one  that 
could  rank  the  power  of  volition 
equal  with  what  we  imagine  to  con- 
stitut e  free-will  in  its  fullest  extent.” 

We  are  afraid  there  is  no  small 
portion  of  the  palpable  obscure  in 
this  illustrative  explanation.  First 
the  author  doubts  whether  the  will 
can  be,  properly  speaking,  a  distinct 
faculty  or  quality  of  the  mind ;  next' 
he  asserts  positively,  that  it  is  not  a 
distinct  faculty  or  quality,  because 
he  coincides  with  the  necessarians 
that  it  cannot  act  independently  of 
some  other  quality  of  the  mind.  It 
is  then  said  to  be  possessed  by  all 
animals,  yet  in  none  of  them  does 
this  will  amount  to  free-will.  But 
will  that  is  not  free  is  no  will  at  all  ; 
for  we  can  have  no  idea  of  willing 
separate  from  that  of  freedom  : — the 
two  i.leas  being;  ideas  of  necessary 
connexion.  The  author  then  begins 
to  allow  once  moie  that  the  will 
may  be  a  faculty  of  the  mind. 


though  he  still  positively  asserts  it 
to  be  extremely  limited  and  having, 
satisfactorily  settled  this  point,  he 
instantly  proceeds  to  declare  that 
this  extremely  limited  faculty  ex¬ 
tends  its  control  over  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  )  and  this  secon¬ 
dary  quality,  which  cannot  act  inde¬ 
pendently  of  some  other  quality ,  is 
the  lord  paramount  of  every  other 
quality,  the  presiding,  directing,  and 
regulating  power  of  the  sensory. 
What  Mr.  Fothergill  means  by  the 
admission  of  ideas  or  impressions,  we 
do  not  exactly  know  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  evidently  hints  that  he  has 
imbibed  a  belief  that  ideas  or  impres¬ 
sions,  ©r  both  (if  he  mean  them  to 
be  regarded  as  distinct  from  each 
other)  exist  without  the  mind,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  external  world  ; 
but  whether  with  Aristotle  he  con¬ 
siders  them  as  phantasms,  with  Epi¬ 
curus  as  idola  or  species,  or  with  Des 
Cartes  as  notional  resemblances ,  he  has 
given  us  no  information  whatever. 
The  consecutive  passage  is  to  the 
same  effect,  only  that  it  appears  to 
be  given  in  loose,  we  had  almost 
said  dissolute  poetry,  a  sort  of  versi 
sciolti,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  or  nu- 
meris  lege  solutis,  as  it  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  classed  by  Horace.  “  If 
there  were  no  presiding  or  regulat¬ 
ing  power  over  the  mind,  to  what  a. 
a  state  of  confusion  and  chaos  would 
it  be  reduced  !  being  able  neither  to 
resist  the  admission  of  ideas,  nor  to 
arrange  and  govern  them  tv  hen  re¬ 
ceived ,  it  would  be  in  a  state  of  na¬ 
tural  and  terrible  insanity:”  fq.  is 
not  natural  insanity  a  newly  dis¬ 
covered  species  of  mania  not  yet 
described,  or  even  arranged  by  no- 
sologists  r)  C£  myriads  of  idea!  forms 
would  instantly  rise  before  the  trou¬ 
bled  soul,  and  whirl  in  maddening 
groups,  in  ten  thousand  strange  and 
frightful  combinations,  till  all  was, 
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( would  he)  dark  and  horrible,  and 
the  sleep  of  death  fall  ( would  fall) 
upon  the  benighted  sufferer  1”  We 
suppose  Mr.  Fothergill  had  just  been 
reading  Milton’s  account  of  Satan’s 
journey  from  Hell-gate,  through  the 
dreary  realms  of  Chaos  lo  the  con¬ 
iines  of  creation— a 

hoary  deep,  a  dark 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth 
and  height. 

And  time  and  place  are  lost;  where  eldest 
right 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  natures,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

Mr.  Fothergill,  however,  is  more  .in¬ 
telligible  and  agreeable  in  the  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  curious  and  diversified 
powers  possessed  by  different  ani¬ 
mals,  which  he  has  selected  from 
preceding  physiologists :  a  few  of 
which  we  could,  nevertheless,  have 
spared,  as  being  disproved  by  later 
observations.  Nor  can  we  avoid  re¬ 
marking  that  we  have  the  same  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas  running  through  the 
separate  faculties  of  sensation,  in¬ 
stinct,  and  intelligence,  which  we 
have  had  so  often  to  nonce  in  the 
labours  of  othe  physiologists.  We 
do  not  so  much  t  lame  the  author, 
however,  upon  this  subject,  because 
the  error  is  common:  —  the  distinc¬ 
tion  has,  indeed,  been  pointed  out, 
and  the  respective  seats  and  powers 
of  these  separate  faculties  dear  y 
distinguished  in  two  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  given,  during  the  two  last  w  li¬ 
ters,  at  one  ot  the  public  Institu¬ 
tions  of  this  metropolis,  but  we  ate 
not  aware  of  any  printed  book  to 
which  we  can,  at  present,  refer  our 
readers  for  satisfactory  information 
upon  the  subject. 

«  The  seat  of  vision  determined ; 
and  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  func¬ 
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tion  in  the  organ  a  foundation  laid 
for  explaining  its  mechanism,  and 
the  various  phenomena,  on  princi¬ 
ples  hitherto  cnattempted.  By  An¬ 
drew  Horn  ”  8vo.  price  8s  6d.  Mr. 
Horn  is  a  modest  writer,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  pursued  a  verv  diffi¬ 
cult  subject  in  retirement,  and  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  with  little  aid  from  books. 
He  however  writes  with  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  originality,  and  gives  us  ideas 
that  are  often  worth  possessing, 
though  in  some  instances,  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  of  optical  science 
as  it  has  been  elaborated  of  late 
years,  would  have  corrected  a  few 
trivial  mistakes,  and  rendered  the 
whole  more  explicit. 

The  eye  is  a  natural  a-cro  m  a  tic 
instrument,  or  camera  obi  cur  a,  in 
which  the  pictures  ot  external  ob¬ 
jects  are  painted  upon  the  retina,  by 
rays  introduced  through  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  pupil.  The  pictures 
thus  introduced,  however,  appear 
upon  the  retina  in  an  inverted 
form,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  op¬ 
tics,  in  co  sequence  of  their  refrac¬ 
tion  in  the  different  humours  of  the 
eye  through  which  they  pass  before 
they  reach  the  retina  ;  and  it  is  now 
therefore  the  common  belief  of  op¬ 
tical  philosophers,  that  all  external 
objects  are  actually  perceived  by  the 
mind  in  an  order  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  in  which  they  exist  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  that  it  is  habit  alone  which 
enables  the  mind  to  correct  the  de¬ 
ceit  or  erroneous  representation,  and 
to  apply  the  idea  of  the  upper  part 
to  that  wh  ch  in  the  picture  consti¬ 
tutes  the  lower,  and  the  idea  of 
right  to  that  which,  in  like  manner, 
constitutes  the  left.  There  has  ne¬ 
vertheless  been  much  reluctance  in 
acceding  to  this  doctrine,  and  the 
little  volume  btfore  us,  which  is 
only  intended  as  a  sketch  of  a  larger 
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performance  upon  the  same  subject, 
attempts  to  remove  the  difficulty  by 
a  new,  and  certainly  an  ingenious 
hypothesis,  which  is  built  upon  the 
idea  that  the  retina  itself,  or  interior 
tunic  of  the  eye,  produces  an  addi¬ 
tional  reflection  like  the  polished 
surface  of  a  mirror  or  a  looKing 
glass,  and  thus  naturally  restores  the 
object  presented  to  the  perception 
of  the  mind  to  its  natural  arrange¬ 
ment  and  order.  The  author  also 
supposes  that  the  retina  answers,  at 
the  same  time,  the  purpose  of  a 
sheath  to  the  base  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  it  covers,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cuticle  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  sheath  to  the  true 
skin  ;  and  that  the  nervous  base  in 
the  former  instance,  like  the  true 
skin  in  the  latter,  would  without 
such  protecting  or  softening  involu- 
crum,  be  rendered  acutely  painful 
from  the  approach  of  its  natural  sti¬ 
muli.  His  opinion  upon  both  these 
subjects,  however,  we  must  give  in 
his  own  words.  “  Anatomists,”  says 
he,  have  shewn  us  that  the  optic 
nerve  possesses  two  principal  tunics 
that  envelope  its  medullary  sub¬ 
stance  ;  the  exterior,  derived  from 
the  dura  mater,  which  forms,  by  its 
expansion,  the  sclerotic- coat  of  the 
eye;  and  the  interior,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  pia  mater,  and  is 
expanded  on  entering  the  globe,  by 
which  it  forms  the  choroides.  The 
retina,  or  innermost  coat  of  the  eve, 

•  t  V  * 

is  supposed  to  be  a  propagation  of 
the  nervous  substance.  Thus  the 
entire  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  seems 
naturally  expanded  into  the  principal 
coats  that  compose  the  globe  of  the 
eye.  I  was  induced,  from  a  general 
survey  of  the  organ,  to  conclude 
that  the  sole  use  of  this  transparent 
membrane  (the  retina)  in  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  vision,  is  to  produce  re¬ 
flexion,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 


polished  sorface  of  a  metallic  reflec¬ 
tor,  or  perhaps  it  might,  with  more 
propriety,  be  compared  to  glass,  (the 
gla^s  of  a  mirror)  the  choroides  be¬ 
hind  answering  the  purpose  of  the 
metallic  coating  upon  the  convex 
surface  of  a  mirror. — The  reader 
will  now  readily  comprehend  the 
manner  in  which  I  conceive  vision 
to  be  accomplished.  Rays  from  all 
points  of  such  objects  as  are  opposed 
to  the  organ  pass  through  the  pupil, 
and  after  refraction  in  the  different 
humours,  delineate  perfect,  but  in¬ 
verted  pictures  upon  the  retina  'at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye:  tbe-e  pic¬ 
tures  are  instantly  reflected  in  their 
various  colours  and  shades  upon  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  concavity; 
another  reflection  from  hence  raises 
images  of  the  external  objects  near 
the  middle  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
in  their  natural  order  and  position ; 
these  images  make  due  Impressions 
upon  the  opposite  base  of  the  nerve, 
which  are  transmitted  by  it  to  the 
brain:  thus  the  sensation  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  vision  perfected.”  Mr. 
Horn,  in  the  above  passage,  inti¬ 
mates  that  this,  in  his  opinion,  is  the 
sole  use  of  the  retina.  This  however 
appears  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  :  for 
we  have  already  glanced  at  another 
use  he  finds  for  it,  and  which  he 
thus  shortly  afterwards  explains  in 
his  own  words.  “  But  not  only  so, 
we  see  that  while  the  retina  by  its 
transparency,  answers  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  the  purpose  of 
glass  in  the  production  ot  reflection, 
this  membrane,  by  covering  the 
base  of  the  nerve,  performs  the  same 
service  for  the  organ  of  vision  which 
the  scarf-skin  does  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  organ  of  feeling.  Ir.  is  well 
known  that  when  the  papillae  pyra- 
midales  are  deprived  of  this  cover¬ 
ing,  the  least  pressure  or  friction 
produces  exquisite  pain.  Hence  we 
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infer,  from  analogy,  the  necessity 
for  the  retina  covering  the  base  of 
the  nerve  or  immediate  organ  of 
vision,  in  order  to  moderate  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  rays  5  for,  if  the 
nerve  were  left  naked,  the  least  im¬ 
pression  made  by  light  upon  it 
would  render  the  sensation  into¬ 
lerable.”  We  heartily  wish  the  in¬ 
genious  author  success.  The  vo=* 
lame  of  more  extensive  detail  to 
which  the  present  pamphlet  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  prospectus,  he 
calculates,  as  stated  in  the  prefixed 
advertisement,  will  comprise  about 
400 pages  in  octavo:  the  subjects  he 
purposes  to  embrace  in  it  are  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  visible  and  tan¬ 
gible  object;  distance  and  magni¬ 
tude;  a  further  deveiopement  of 
the  hypothesis  before  us  ;  single  and 
double  vision;  and  miscellaneous 
phaenomena. 

“  Times’  Telescope  for  1S14  ;  or, 
a  complete  Guide  to  the  Almanac  ; 
containing  an  explanation  of  the 
Saints’  Days  and  Holidays ;  with  il¬ 
lustrations  of  British  History  and  An¬ 
tiquities,  and  Notes  of  obsolete  Rites 
and  Customs.  Astronomical  occur¬ 
rences  in  every  month,  comprising 
remarks  on  the  phaenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  a  popular  view  of 
the  solar  system.  The  Naturalist’s  dia¬ 
ry,  explaining  the  various  appearances 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms,  and  meteorological  remarks. 
Accompanied  by  twelve  descriptive 
wood-cuts  of  the  different  months, 
engraved  by  Mr.  Clennell.”  12 mo. 
7s.  6d.  We  have  copied  this  vo¬ 
luminous  title,  because  we  think  the 
work  deserves  it,  and  it  forms  a 
compendious  index  to  its  contents. 
From  the  title  alone  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  vast  mass  of  miscellaneous 
matter  is  compacted  into  a  small 
compass ;  yet  it  is  collected  with 
taste ;  and.  though  miscellaneous. 


the  subjects  have  in  most  instances 
a  bearing  upon  each  other.  This 
volume  has  rendered  itself  notorious 
from  an  injunction  which  was  lately 
obtained  against  it,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  copied  somewhat  too 
largely,  in  one  of  its  divisions,  from 
a  work  of  a  similar  kind.  That  part 
we  understand  has  since  been 
omitted,  or  so  far  modified,  as  to 
become  unexceptionable  ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  under  a  new  form  in  a  new 
edition,  and  bids  fair  to  acquire  con¬ 
siderable  popularity.  In  truth  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be  popular ;  for  the  com¬ 
piler,  who  is  generally  known  to  be 
the  ingenious  sab-librarian  of  the 
Surrey  Institution,  has  shown  an 
equal  degree  of  acquaintance  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  subject 
he  has  undertaken  to  elucidate,  and 
of  taste  and  judgment  in  his  illus¬ 
trative  and  decorative  extracts  from 
various  descriptive  poets,  and  other 
writers. 

ce  Researches  about  atmospheric 
Phaenomena.  By  Thomas  Forster, 
F.  L.  S.”  Bvo.  7s.  There  is  some 
fancy  in  this  volume,  and  perhaps 
more  than  ought  to  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  upon  a  subject  strictly  phy¬ 
sical  ;  but  the  author  shows  himself 
to  have  been  a  long  and  attentive 
observer  of  meteorological  phaeno¬ 
mena,  and  for  the  most  part  his  re¬ 
marks  appear  to  be  solid  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention.  The  volume  is 
divided  into  eight  chapters,  after 
the  following  order.  Chapter  I.  con¬ 
tains  a  description  of  the  different 
modifications  of  clouds,  according 
to  Mr.  Luke  Howard’s  well  known 
and  classical  Latin  arrangement; 
his  method  and  language  being 
adopted  through  the  body  of  the 
work.  Chapter  II.  offers  a  similar 
arrangement  of  that  extensive  cluster 
of  atmospherical  phaenomena  which 
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are  usually  described  under  the 
names  of  halos,  coronas, -burs,  glo¬ 
ries,  parhelions,  paraselenes,  and 
irises,  or  rainbows  :  many  of  which 
have  often  been  confounded  with 
each  other  ;  and  few  of  which  have 
been  exactly  described  or  accounted 
for.  Chapter  III.  describes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  igneous  meteors  observed  at 
night,  of  which  the  most  common 
perhaps,  though  the  minutest,  are 
falling  stars :  these  are  here  divided 
into  three  kinds,  the  common  stellar 
meteors,  those  of  a  more  brilliant 
kind,  and  the  caudate,  or  those  pos¬ 
sessing  tails  or  trains.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  and  ensuing  chapter, 
Mr.  Forster  proceeds  to  explain 
them  as  for  the  most  part  varieties 
depending  upon  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  oc¬ 
cur;  and  examines  M.  De  Luc’s 
hypothesis  of  their  origin.  Chap¬ 
ter  V.  discusses  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  atmospheric  peculiarities,  and 
those  diseases  which  are  usually  sup¬ 
posed  to  depend  upon  the  state  or 
nature  of  the  atmosphere.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  remarks  that  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world. 
Chapter  VI.  is  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  winds:  in  the  course  of 
which  he  gives  it  as  his  own  opi¬ 
nion,  derived  fom  a  course  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  with  small  air- 
balloons,  that  the  changes  in  the 
wind  often  commence  in  the  higher 
*  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
propagated  downwards.  Electricity 
forms  the  subject  of  the  seventh 
chapter;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
observes  that  the  ancients  had  a 
confused  notion  of  this  active  and 
general  principle,  though  they  called 
it  by  a  different  name  ;  and  seems 
to  conceive  that  many  of  them  de¬ 
signated  or  alluded  to  it  by  the 
terms  vivifying  principle,  source  of 
viotion ,  spirit  of  fir c,  prirnum  mobile , 


and  soul  of  the  universe:  but  this, f 
in  our  opinion,  is  to  jumble  into  one 
chaos  hypotheses  that  are  altogether 
discrepant,  and  have,  little  connexion 
with  each  other  :  it  constitutes  one 
of  those  fancies  to  which  we  re¬ 
ferred  in  the  opening  of  the  present 
article.  In  his  subsequent  physical 
observations,  the  author  is  much 
better  entitled  to  our  attention,  and 
especially  in  the  pages  in  which  be 
notices  our  general  ignorance  at 
present  of  the  connexion  between 
the  peculiar  modification  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  electiical  clouds  with 
the  electrical  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  last  chapter  is  also  a 
fanciful  one  in  various  respects,  yet 
it  is  also  in  various  respects  pleasing 
it  relates  to  the  superstitious  no¬ 
tions  entertained  by  the  vulgar  re¬ 
specting  the  influence  of  certain  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  atmosphere  on  va¬ 
rious  animals ;  and  intimates  an 
intention  of  pursuing  this  subject 
hereafter  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  superstitions  in  general. 
“  Any  capable  person,  observes  he, 
who  would  write  a  moral  history  of 
superstitions,  and  endeavour  to  trace 
each  to  its  particular  source  as  nearly 
as  possible,  arranging  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  or  country  in  which 
they  prevailed,  and  including  all 
degrees  of  superstitious  opinions 
and  customs  from  those  which  have 
gained  importance  from  their  ex¬ 
tensive,  prevalence,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  have  had  on  the  man¬ 
ners  and  destiny  of  different  people, 
down  to  the  meanest  subject  of 
terror  to  the  village  peasant,  would 
render  considerable  service  to  tl)£ 
cause  of  truth.” 

A  Geographical  Memoir  of  the 
Persian  empire,  accompanied  by  a 
map.  By  John  Macdonald  Kin- 
neir:  political  assistant  to  Brigadier 
General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his 
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mission  to  the  coast  of  Persia.”  4to. 
This  work  is  dedicated  by  the  author 
to  his  enlightened  patron  and  supe¬ 
rior :  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
large  and  excellent  map  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  empire,  laid  down  with  great 
care,  and  which  will  no  doubt  su¬ 
persede,  as  having  been  in  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree  constructed  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  the  best  maps 
hitherto  in  use,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  in  Germany,  among 
which,  perhaps  those  of  professor 
Wahl  in  his  Altes  und  Neus  Vorder 
und  M'lttel  Asien,  may  be  allowed 
to  take  the  lead.  M.  Kinneir  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  well  prepared  himself 
for  the  study  of  his  subject  by  hav¬ 
ing  previously  consulted  the  most 
esteemed  works  of  both  native  and 
foreign  writers  ;  particularly  among 
the  former,  of  Nejf  Ali  Khan,  Hajy 
Mahomed  Ali  Khan-Genjevee,  Ma¬ 
homed  Sadick  Meet*  Yusoph  a  Deen, 
and  Meerza  Ali  Nacbee;  and  among 
the  latter,  of  Mr.  Webb,  Dr.  Vin¬ 
cent,*  Major  Rennel,  Captain  Gris¬ 
tle,  Lieut.  Pottinger,  Capt.  Grant, 
Lieut.  Snodgrass,  Major  Campbell, 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Scott.  The  view  ot 
the  Persian  empire  here  offered  is 
upon  a  scale  larger  than  that  to 
which  it  extends  in  the  present  day, 
for  it  includes  the  provinces  or  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Bagdad  and  Orfa,  which 
have  long  become  Turkish  pasha- 
licks;  the  greater  part  of  Khorasan, 
possessed  by  a  variety  of  wandering* 
tribes,  whose  mutual  hostilities  have 
reduced  it.  to  desolation,  and  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Iram ;  as  also  Cabul,  Samar- 
cand,  Balkt,  and  other  neighbouring 
districts,  throughout  which  the  Per¬ 
sian  monarch  is  without  influence  or 
authority.  The  provinces  chiefly 
described,  however,  are  Fars,  La- 
ristan,  Khuzistan,  Irak,  Ardelan, 
Azerbijari,  Gillian,  Mazanderaun, 


and  Asterabad.  Of  these  again,  the 
author’s  principal  attention  is  paid 
to  Fars,  the  ancient  Persis,  which 
still  abounds  in  vestiges  of  its  former 
magnificence ;  and  we  have  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Mr.  Kenneir  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  they  are  described 
by  Chardin,  Le  Bruyne,  and  Nie¬ 
buhr.  He  dwells  somewhat  at 
large  upon  the  ruins  of  Firoscabad, 
a  city  of  great  fame  in  former  times, 
but  whose  superb  remains  have 
nearly  escaped  the  attention  of  mo¬ 
dern  travellers.  It  occupied  “  a 
plain  of  about  seventeen  miles  in 
length,  and  half  that  distance  in 
breadth.  They  (the  ruins)  consist 
of  a  ditch  which  encloses  an  area  of 
at  least  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
and  in  some  places  sixty-eight  in 
breadth  ;  a  stone  pillar,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
twenty  in  diameter  at  the  base;  and 
(he  remnant  of  a  square  edifice,  dif¬ 
fering  in  form  and  style  from  any 
around  it.  It  is  built  of  hewn 
stone  and  linked  together  with 
clamps  of  iron.  The  remains  of 
the  Attash  Radda,  or  fire-temple  of 
Firoze  Shah,  are  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  plain.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  building  with  three  im¬ 
mense  domes,  and  three  small  apart¬ 
ments  before  and  behind,  arched 
with  small  rough  stones,  and  ce¬ 
mented  with  lime.”  Other  ruins 
and  antiquities,  in  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire,  are  glanced  at 
or  minutely  described.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
neir  examined  the  remains  of  the 
mighty  Babylon,  in  company  with 
Captain  Frederick,  in  1808.  These 
extend  for  many  miles  around  the 
modern  town  of  Hilleli,  and  the 
temple  of  Belus  is  still  supposed  to 
retain  a  vestige  in  an  immense  py¬ 
ramidal. structure  formed  of  bricks 
and  cemented  with  bitumen  and 
layers  of  reeds.  The  building  is 
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quadrangular,  nine  hundred  paces 
in  circumference,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  at  the  ut¬ 
most  height.  In  it  are  many  long 
and  narrow  cavities  or  passages, 
which  now  afford  shelter  for  jackalls, 
hyaenas,  and  other  noxious  animals. 
Erom  another  and  a  loftier,  though 
jess  extensive  eminence,  ascribed  by 
the  Arabs  to  Nimrod,  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates  may  be  seen  in  several  of 
its  windings  through  the  plain  of 
Shinar.  Here  also  are  found  bricks 
inscribed  with  arrow  headed  charac¬ 
ters  like  those  of  Persepolitan  sculp¬ 
ture.  Khusistan  is  the  modem 
name  for  Susiana.  The  ancient 
Susa  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  Shuster 
of  the  present  day  ;  and  by  Major 


Rennell  to  have  formed  the  ruins 
which  are  still  shown  as  the  ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  city  of  Shus.  Our  au¬ 
thor  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion. 

^  A  General  Synopsis  of  Geo¬ 
graphy  j  with  a  projection  of  Maps 
and  Charts  3  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
historical  introduction  to  the  sciences 
of  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Geo¬ 
graphy,  &c.  with  an  easy  and  re¬ 
gular  method  of  drawing  maps.  By 
John  Cooke,  Geographer,  and  late 
Engraver  to  the  Admiralty.”  4to. 
ll.  We  notice  this  as  an  elemen¬ 
tary  work  of  great  merit,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  neatness  and  accuracy. 
The  Engravings,  which  are  executed 
by  Miss  Cooke,  are  peculiarly  deli¬ 
cate  and  beautiful. 
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MORAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
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Containing  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce ,  Military  Systems,  Poll * 
tical  Economy,  English  Jurisprudence,  and  Law. 


ITTE  cannot  commence  this  di- 
V  V  vision  of  the  general  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  year  with  a  work  of  more 
important  matter  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  “  A  succinct  History  of 
the  Geographical  and  Political  Re¬ 
volutions  of  the  Empire  of  Germany, 
or  the  principal  states  which  com¬ 
pose  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
from  his  coronation  in  814  to  its 
dissolution  in  J  b06  :  with  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  genealogies  of  the  im- 
perial  house  of  Hapsburgh,  and  of. 
the  six  secular  electors  of  Germany, 
and  of  Roman,  German,  French, 
and  English  nobility.  By  Charles 
Butler,  Esq.”  8vo.  If  Mr.  Butler 
have  let  himself  run  somewhat  loose 
in  his  title-page,  and  has  given  us  in 
it  a  table  of  contents  rather  than  a 
specific  name,  he  is  sufficiently  terse 
and  abbreviated  in  the  work  itself. 
In  reality  we  are  unacquainted  with 
any  writer  who  displays  the  same 
power  of  saying  much  in  a  small 
space,  and  we  may  add,  of  saying 
much  to  the  purpose  :  for  with  him 
there  is  'no  trifling  either  in  words 
or  ideas.  “  Order  is  heaven’s  first 
law  3”  and  the  vast  mass  of  matter 
usually  condensed  into  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  publications  could  not  be 
thus  condensed  without  a  minute 
attention  to  this  law,  the  necessary 
result  of  which  is,  great  weight  and 
importance  in  the  subject,  and  great 
distinctness  and  perspicuity  in  the 
arrangement.  We  are  sorry  that 
1813. 


we  can  do  little  more  than  run  over 
a  sketch  of  the  general  object  of  the 
work,  and  the  points  to  which  it  is 
directed. 

It  consists  of  eight  parts  j  the 
first  comprises  the  period  extending 
from  the  general  division  of  the 
Roman  Empire  between  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  the  sons  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  first,  to  the  revival  of  the 
empire  of  tire  west,  in  the  person 
of  Charlemagne.  It  consequently  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  year  3Q5  to  800,  and 
includes,  among  other  important 
facts,  the  successive  conquest  of 
Italy  by  the  Herulians,  Ostrogoths, 
and  Justinian.  The  early  history  of 
the  Germans  3  the  rise  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  Popes,  and  the 
imperial  coronation  of  Charlemagne, 
Parc  II.  extends  from  the  year  814 
to  911,  and  includes  the  history  of 
Charlemagne’s  empire  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  its  decline,  and  theori- 
gin  of  the  feudal  polity.  Part  IIP  com¬ 
prises  the  period  of  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  during  the  Saxon,  Franconian, 
and  Suabian  dynasties,  extending 
from  Ql  1  to  1024,  the  leading  feature 
in  which  is  the  growing  and  arrogant 
claims  to  temporal  power  on  the 
part  of  the  popes,  and  their  ultimate 
success  even  against  the  empire  it¬ 
self.  Upon  this  important  subject 
we  must  be  allowed  to  quote  the 
following  passage.  “  The  popes 
soon  advanced  a  still  higher  claim 
In  'virtue  of  an  authority  which  they 
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pretended  to  derive  from  heaven, 
some  of  them  asserted  that  the  pope 
•was  the  supreme  temporal  lord  of  the 
universe ,  and  that  all  princes,  and 
civil  governors,  ivere,  even  in  tem¬ 
poral  concerns,  subject  to  them."  In 
conformity  to  this  doctrine,  the 
popes  took  upon  them  to  try,  con¬ 
demn,  and  depose  the  sovereign 
princes;  to  absolve  their  subjects 
from  allegiance  to  them,  and  to 
grant  their  kingdoms  to  others. 
That  a  claim  so  unfounded  and  im¬ 
pious,  so  detrimental  to  religion,  so 
hostile  to  the  peace  of  the  -world, 
and  apparently  so  extravagant  and 
visionary  should  have  been  made,  is 
strange:  —  stranger  still  is  the  suc¬ 
cess  it  met  with.  There  scarcely  is 
a  kingdom  in  Christian  Europe,  the 
sovereign  of  which  did  not,  on  some 
occasion  or  other,  acquiesce  in  it, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  invoke  it 
against  his  own  antagonist;  and 
having  once  urged  it  against  an  an¬ 
tagonist,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
deny  the  justice  of  it,  when  it  was 
urged  against  himself.  The  con¬ 
tests  respecting  it  were  chiefly  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  German  emperors. 
All  Italy  and  Germany  were  di¬ 
vided  between  the  adherents  of  the 
popes,  and  the  adherents  of  the  em¬ 
perors.”  The  passage  we  have 
quoted  in  Italics  is  scored  in  the 
same  manner  in  the  work  itself. 

Part  IV.  extends  from  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Suabian  dynasty,  through 
the  success  of  the  pontifical  power 
to  the  election  of  Charles  V.  includ¬ 
ing  the  period  between  1254  and 
1519:  in  the  course  of  which  it 
narrates  the  auspicious  fact  of  the 
decline  of  the  pope’s  temporal  power, 
which  appears  however  to  have  been 
at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  the 
effect  of  internal  and  ecclesiastical 
fends,  than  of  political  and  foreign 
resistance.  Part  V.  gives  us  an  ac¬ 


count  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburgh  till  its  ul¬ 
timate  accession  to  the  empire  of 
Germany  5  and  extends  from  JQQ 
to  1428.  It  is  this  illustrious  house 
that  gave  rise  -to  the  German  and 
Spanish  line  by  which  the  em¬ 
pire  was  governed  for  two  centuries, 
and  that  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
division  of  the  empire  into  those 
circles,  and  its  administration  under 
that  general  constitution  which  it 
possessed  till  the  late  conquest  of 
Buonaparte.  Part  VI.  describes  the 
division  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh 
into  its  Spanish  and  German  line 
till  the  final  extinction  of  the  latter 
in  the  house  of  Lorraine,  extending 
from  1558  to  1736.  Part  VII.  gives 
us  the  period  between  the  marriage 
of  Maria-Theresia,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  reaching  down  from  1/36  to 
1787*  Part  VIII.  extends  from 
the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
German  empire  by  Buonaparte,  or 
from  17S7  to  J800'.  To  the  body 
of  the  work  is  appended  a  valuable 
collection  of  confirmatory  and  illus¬ 
trative  notes  ;  and  the  whole  is  en¬ 
riched  with  a  variety  of  curious 
genealogical  tables :  among  the 
most  interesting  of  which  we  may 
mention  two  that  contain  the  line  of 
the  Guelpbic  house,  or  that  of  our 
own  royal  family,  tracing  them  from 
a  period  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian 
sera,  the  first  named  ancestor  being 
Ethico,  a  general  of  Attila’s  army, 
and  father  of  Guelph  from  whom 
the  family  name  has  originated. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  long 
term  of  time  to  the  present  day  this 
house  has  produced  many  of  the 
highest  heroic  and  political  charac¬ 
ters  that  have  appeared  in  the  great 
family  of  the  European  republic,  has 
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always  been  in  possession  of  high 
princely  or  royal  dignities  in  Ger¬ 
many  or  Italy,  has  on  one  or  two 
occasions  assumed  the  imperial  dia¬ 
dem,  and  in  the  long  and  bloody 
contest  between  the  empire  and  the 
Pope,  gave  the  watch-word  to  the 
papal  party,  which  was  that  of 
Guelphs,  as  the  watch -word  of  the 
imperial  party  was  that  of  Ghibel- 
lines,  which  last  however  is  only 
the  Italian  mode  of  softening  it  from 
the  proper  term, Weiblingenites,  from 
Weiblingen,  the  birthplace  of  Fre¬ 
derick  duke  of  Suabia,  father  of  the 
emperor  Conrad  the  third. 

u  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  from  the 
accession  of  Philip  the  fifth  to  the 
death  of  Charles  the  third.  Drawn 
from  original  and  unpublished  docu¬ 
ments.  By  William  Coxe,  M.  A. 
F.  R.  S.  &c.”  3  vols.  4to.  Mr. 

Coxe  is  an  old  navigator  over  the 
sea  of  history,  and  is  hence  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  courses  and  soundings, 
to  which  more  untravelled  writers 
are  strangers.  Upon  most  of  his 
friends  who  furnished  him  with  do¬ 
cuments  for  his  history  of  Austria, 
he  has  again  drawn  in  aid  of  the 
voluminous  work  before  us,  and 
from  the  connexion  that  during  one 
dynasty  so  closely  subsisted  between 
Spain  and  Austria,  he  has  not  drawn 
even  from  this  quarter  without  suc¬ 
cess  ;  while  to  the  records  thus 
furnished  him,  he  has  from  other 
channels  been  able  to  add  other 
manuscript  authorities  and  papers 
of  considerable  weight.  Yet  he  has 
exceeded  the  line  and  tenor  of  his 
general  clue,  in  intimating  to  us  in 
his  title-page,  that  ithe  three  bulky 
volumes  before  us  are  drawn  up 
altogether  “  from  original  and  un¬ 
published  documents,”  since  by  far 
the  most  extensive  part  of  his  his¬ 
tory  is  taken  from  the  printed  writ¬ 
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ings  of  previous  labourers  in  the  same 
vineyard,  to  which  indeed  he  has 
pretty  fully  adverted  in  the  general 
catalogue  of  his  authorities.  In 
reality  he  does  not  in  his  title-page 
use  the  word  altogether,  but  by  con¬ 
fining  the  description  of  his  re¬ 
sources  in  that  place  to  original 
and  unpublished  documents,”  he 
necessarily  imports  and  leads  his 
readers  to  expect  as  much.— Upon 
a  tolerably  extensive  study  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  do 
credit  to  the  compiler's  industry, 
and  accuracy  of  arrangement:  but 
we  cannot  compliment  him  so  much 
as  we  could  have  wished  on  the 
plan  he  has  pursued.  It  is  deficient 
in  the  most,  essential  features  of  his 
tory,  individuality  of  style  and  man¬ 
ner.  The  manuscript  authorities 
are  quoted  verbatim,  whenever  quot¬ 
ed  at  all,  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
'instead  of  being  placed  in  an  appen¬ 
dix  ;  while  the  spirit  and  marrow  of 
their  contents  are  alone  given  by 
the  historian  in  his  own  terms,  ac¬ 
companied  with  his  own  remarks, 
and  confined  to  such  remarks.  As 
it  is,  the  work  will  have  its  use  as  a 
book  of  research  for  future  histo¬ 
rians,  but  it  is  not  a  history  in  itself. 
The  memoirs  are  preceded  by  a 
valuable  “  historical  introduction,” 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  political 
history  of  Spain,  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  Saracens  upon  the  union  of 
Castile  and  Arragon,  to  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  line ;  or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth.  The  au¬ 
thorities  are  good,  and  much  care 
has  b^en  exercised  in  collecting  and 
condensing  them. 

“  The  Pedigree  of  King  George 
the  Third,  lineally  deduced  from 
King  Egbert,  first  sole  monarch  of 
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England.  Compiled  byR.Wewit- 
zer :  illustrated  with  heads/’  Svo. 
5s.  In  Mr.  Butler’s  History  of  the 
Revolutions  of  the  German  Empire, 
we  have  already  observed  that  va¬ 
rious  historical  documents  and  ge¬ 
nealogical  tables  are  introduced,, 
which  trace  the  reigning  family  of 
England,  through  the  illustrious 
stem  of  the  Guelphs,  to  a  period  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centu¬ 
ry,  and  consequently  through  a  term 
©f  little  less  than  a  thousand  years. 
The  lineage,  in  the  instance  before 
ns,  is  derived  from  an  intermixed 
chain  of  males  and  females,  for  the 
most  part  of  English  birth,  and 
shews  by  what  means  the  Guelphic 
race  became  at  length  grafted  on 
those  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  the 
©lder  dynasties  of  the  English  throne. 
The  order  traced  up  is  as  follows, 
and  constitutes  the  contents  of  the 
velume :  c<r  King  Egbert;  King 
Ethel wolfe  ;  King  Alfred  ;  King 
Edward;  King  Edmund;  King  Ed¬ 
gar;  King  Ethelred  ;  King  Edmund  ; 
Prince  Edward  ;  Queen  Margaret; 
Queen  Matilda  ;  Empress  Maude ; 
King  Henry  II ;  King  John  King- 
Henry  III;  King  Edward  I;  King 
Edward  II;  King  Edward  III;  Lio¬ 
nel,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  Lady  Phi¬ 
lippa  y  Mortimer  Earl  of  March ; 
Lady  Ann  Mortimer;  Richard  Duke 
of  York;  King  Edward  IV;  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  Queen  Margaret ;  King 
James;  Queen  Mary;  King  James ; 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  Princess  Sophia  ; 
King  George  I ;  King  George  II; 
Prince  Frederick.”  The  Princess 
Maude  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II, 
and  consequently  sister  of  King 
Jqhn  ;  she  married  Henry  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  surnaraed  the  Lion,  and 
hence  became  possessed  of  the  im¬ 
perial  purple :  the  pedigree  from 
this  union  is  as  follows  :  William, 


Duke  of  Bavaria  j^Olho,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lu¬ 
nenburg;  Albert;  Albert  II;  Mag¬ 
nus;  Bernard;  Frederick;  QthoIIy 
Henry  ;  Ernestus;  Ernestus  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  ;  George ;  Ernestus ;  all  in  a- 
direct  line.  Ernestus  married  So¬ 
phia,  daughter  of  the  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  grand  daughter  of  James 
I.  of  England  ;  whose  progeny  was 
George,  afterwards  George  I.  of 
England.  It  is  not  meant  in  this 
brief  account,  as  the  author  indeed 
aeknowdedges,  to  enter  into  histori¬ 
cal  or  political  investigations  of  any 
kind  ;  but  to  recognize  that  “  in 
this  memorable  age,  when  a  great 
portion  of  the  powers  and  dynasties 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
been  revolutionized,  concussed,  or 
subverted.  Great  Britain,  blessed  by 
her  insular  situation,  has,  'by  her 
free  constitution  and  government, 
with  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  her 
subjects  (sons),  ever  repelled  her  in¬ 
vaders,  and  been  happy  enough  uU 
timateiy  to  preserve  a  lineal  (though 
often  interrupted)  succession  of  roy¬ 
alty.”  The  heraldry  appears  to  be 
pretty  correct ;  but  it  must  be  ob¬ 
vious,  from  the  specimen  now  of¬ 
fered,  that  the  style  is  often  inaccu¬ 
rate. 

“  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various 
parts  of  the  World,  during  the  years,  i 
1S03 — ISO/.  By  G.  M.  Von  Langs-  i 
dorff,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  Con¬ 
sul  General  at  the  Brazils,  &:c.”  4to. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  information 
in  this  volume,  which  in  the  extent 
of  its  scope  covers  a  considerable 
range  of  the  earth’s  surface.  But 
to  us,  who  do  not  profess  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  any  thing  more  than 
the  book  itself  communicates,  it  is- 
very  singularly  introduced  into  the 
world.  From  a  brief  introduction 
we  learn  that  the  author  is  a 
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'German  by  birth,  studied  medicine 
and  surgery  at  Gottingen,  gradu¬ 
ated  there  in  this  double  line  in 
U97>  accompanied,  in  his  chirur- 
gical  profession.  Prince  Christian  of 
Waldeck  to  Lisbon,  who  went  thi¬ 
ther  as  general  of  the  Portuguese 
army :  formed  many  English  con¬ 
nexions  at  Lisbon  5  had  shortly  af¬ 
terwards  a  medical  commission  to 
England,  as  accompanying  the  Eng¬ 
lish  auxiliary  troops  on  their  return  : 
entered  into  various  literary  con¬ 
nexions  'with  natural  philosophers 
and  historians  dr  different  countries, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St.  Petersburg;  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  requesting  leave  to 
■accompany  Capt.  Von  Krusenstern, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  imperial 
court  to  superintend  an  expedition 
■that  was  to  circumnavigate  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  globe,  and  in 
its  course  to  convey  an  ambassador 
for  the  first  time  to  the  court  of  Ja- 
;pan.  The  voyage  being  completed, 
our  German  navigator  writes  its 
history  in  EngJis.h,  dates  it  from  St 
Petershurgh ,  prints  it  in  London, 
and  dedicates  it  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  Alexander  the  First.”  The 
work  may  be  a  translation,  but  it  is 
ushered  before  us  as  an  original  pro¬ 
duction,  or  at  least  without  the 
smallest  notice  of  its  being  translated 
from  the  Russian,  German,  or  any 
other  language  ;  and  there  are  va¬ 
rious  passages  and  turns  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  strongly  indicate  that  the 
writer  is  not  epuite  at  home  in  the 
language  he  has  made  choice  ot ;  of 
which  the  following  may  perhaps 
serve  as  a  sufficient  example: 

“  There  is  no  creature  upon  the 
earth,  in  every  climate  and  in  every 
zone,  who  bears  such  an  enmity  to 
its  own  species,  as  man,”  p.  J30. 
A  genuine  English  reader  would 


have  written,  “  in  any  climate,  or 
in  any  zone,”  instead  of  the  passage 
as  it  stands  at  present  ;  and  would 
have  made  that,  and  not  who,  the 
relative  to  creature  and  its.  And 
we  .have  met  with  various  other  pos¬ 
tages  equally  indicating  an  exotic 
hand  — -The  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  work  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  or  rather 
that  cluster  of  them  which  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Washington 
Islands.  A  stay  of  ten  days  at  Nu- 
kahiwa,  and  e-pecially  the  curious 
and  extraordinary  fact  of  meeting 
with  an  English  and  a  Frenchman, 
who  had  consented  to  embarbarize 
themselves,  by  relinquishing  their 
respective  countries  and  friends  for 
a  residence  among  these  savages, 
and  who  appear  to  have  pretty  fully 
accomplished  the  object  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  gave  Mr.  Vo'n  Langsdorff 
an  opportunity  of  gleaning  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  information  con-- 
cerning  the  language,  customs,  and 
manners  of  the  different  tribes  that 
inhabit  this  singular  island,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  appear  to  be 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  dexte¬ 
rity  in  swimming,  their  costliness 
and  pomp  of  tattooing,  and  their 
an thropoph agism,  or  cannibal  appe¬ 
tite.  They  seem  to  live  with  as 
much  ease  in  the  water  as  out  of  it ; 
continue  in  it  for  pleasure  six,  eight, 
or  ten  hours  at  a  time,  have  a  pe¬ 
culiar  mode  of  paddling  or  swim¬ 
ming  with  their  feet  alone,  and  in 
an  erect  position,  so  that  they  can 
carry  anything  in  their  hands  out  of 
the  water,  and  usually  keep  their 
head  and  shoulders  equally  above 
it;  playing  at  the  same  time  with 
one  another  in  extensive  groups,  as 
though  this  were  their  proper  ele¬ 
ment.  The  author’s  account  of  the 
mode  of  tattooing  is  curious.  "There 
appear  to  be  infinitely  more  pains 
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taken  to  obtain  a  fine  elegantly- 
figured  dress  of  this  kind,  than  we 
meet  with  to  obtain  any  sort  of  dress 
in  our  own  quarter  of  the  world, 
even  among  our  beaux  of  the  first 
fashion  and  delicacy.  The  orna- 
ments  are  inlaid  with  the  greatest  , 
nicety,  and  for  the  most  part  well 
varied  to  meet  the  shape  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  limbs  and  muscles.  A  mere 
outline  is  first  pricked  into  the  sk>n 
by  the  wing-bone  of  the  phaeton 
ccthereus,  a  bird  indigenous  to  the 
tropics,  the  edgesof  which  are  jagged 
and  pointed  like  a  comb.  The 
punctures  being  made,  so  that  the 
blood  and  lymph  ooze  through  the 
orifices,  a  thick  dye  is  rubbed  in, 
composed  of  ashes  from  the  kernel 
of  the  burning  nut,  aleurites  triloba , 
mixt  up  with  water.  Th  is  occasions 
at  first  a  slight  degree  of  smarting 
and  inflammation  j  the  punctures 
then  heal,  and  when  the  crust  comes 
off,  the  bluish,  or  blackish  blue, 
figure  gradually  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  artist  is  held  in  high 
credit,  and  is  paid  very  handsomely 
in  hogs,  which  seem  to  be  the  usual 
currency  of  the  country,  and  which 
constitute  almost  the  only  animal 
food,  except  that  of  their  own  spe¬ 
cies.  Concerning  their  addiction  to 
this  last  kind  of  diet,  the  author  is 
more  full  and  particular  than  the 
occasion  seems  to  call  for ;  for  he 
has  entered  into  a  sort  of  general 
history  of  anthropophagism  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  speaks  of  the 
different  flavours  afforded  by  young 
and  old  subjects,  by  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  and  by  ditferent  nations,  with 
as  much  minuteness  as  though  he 
himself  had  been  a  cannibal  alderman. 
The  great  object,  however,  of  this 
voyage  seems  completely  to  have 
failed ;  for  the  Japanese  court,  it 
seems,  expressed  no  desire  to  open 
an  intercourse  with  the  Emper¬ 


or  of  all  the  Russias :  so  that,  af¬ 
ter  having  experienced  every  kind 
of  delay,  mortification,  and  indig¬ 
nity,  on  the  Japanese  coast,  and 
having  been  compelled  to  continue 
on  board  their  ships  for  six  months 
(for  they  w^re  seldom  allowed  to 
land,  except  on  a  small  strip  of  the 
shore  scarcely  longer  or  wider  than 
their  own  vessels,  and  purposely  pal- 
lisadoed  off)  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  at  the  extrtme  limit  of 
the  coast,  promised  month  after 
month,  and  week  after  week,  that 
some  great  man  or  other  should  visit 
the  ambassador  from  the  imperial 
court  of  Jeddo,  the  embassy  was 
obliged  to  repack  the  costly  presents 
it  had  taken  out,  and  were  politely 
invited  to  leave  the  country  with  all 
speed,  and  make  the  best  of  its  way 
home.  Two  audiences  appear  to 
have  been  the  whole  to  which  the 
Russian  ambassador  and  his  suite 
were  admitted  and  even  these  were 
not  audiences  of  the  emperor,  but 
of  a  great  man,  who  was  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  but  whose  name  was  not 
communicated  to  them,,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  governor  of  Ochatto. 
It  was  in  the  last  audience  that  the 
proposed  national  intercourse  was 
politely  declined j  and  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  ship  should  imme¬ 
diately  leave  the  harbour. 

“  Travels  in  Sweden,  during  the 
autumn  of  1812.  By  Thomas  Thom¬ 
son,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  and  E.  &c. 
Illustrated  by  maps  and  other  plates.* 
4to.  To  this  writer  we  are  indebted 
for  ofie  of  the  clearest  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  histories  of  chemistry 
that  the  age  is  in  possession  of:  and 
among  other  things  we  are  also  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  a  most  entertain¬ 
ing  and  well  studied  epitome  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
published  not  long  since  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  quarto  5  in  which  he  has 
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brought  down  almost  every  subject 
treated  of  to  the  date  of  the  present 
day. — In  the  opening  of  the  work 
before  us,  he  ingenuously  informs 
us  of  the  cause  and  object  of  his  ex¬ 
cursion  :  Having  finished  (says  he) 
my  history  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
being  accidentally  detained  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  without  any  specific  employ¬ 
ment,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
occupy  the  summer  with  consider¬ 
able  profit  to  myself,  and  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  amusement,  if  I  were 
to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  lately 
concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden,  and  traverse  part  of 
that  vast  and  interesting  country. 
My  objects  were  not  only  to  observe 
the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the 
people,  and  the  progress  which  they 
had  made  in  the  arts  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  but  likewise  to  take  a  rnine- 
raiogical  survey  of  the  country,  as 
far. as  could  be  done  by  hastily  tra¬ 
versing  it;  to  view  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  state  of  chemistry  in  Swe¬ 
den,  and  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  discoveries  made  in  that 
science  by  the  Swedes  during  the 
last  ten  years,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  which  I  was  unacquainted/’ — 
What  induced  Dr.  Thomson  to 
shorten  his  intended  residence  in 
Sweden  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
instead  of  occupying  the  summer  in 
these  pleasant  and  valuable  pursuits, 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his 
sc  whole  Stay  in  the  kingdom  did 
not  exceed  six  or  seven  weeks ;  and 
as  during  that  time  (continues  he) 
I  traversed  an  extent  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  miles,  it  is  obvious 
that  my  journey  must  nave  been 
made  with  too  much  rapidity  to 
enable  me  to  lay  in  any  great  stock 
of  accurate  information.  I\ow  in 
all  this  confession  thfcre  is  a  sim¬ 
plicity  that  pleases  us,  though  there 
is  a  truth  that  does  not  give  us 


quite  so  much  pleasure.  The  greater 
part  of  the  journey  before  ,  us  has 
been  unquestionably  made  at  home; 
but  had  the  writer  made  it  all  at 
home,  provided  he  had  well  made 
it,  and  not  deceived  us,  as  too  many 
travellers  of  the  present  day  have 
done,  and  whose  trade  consists  in 
so  doing,  we  should  still  have  been 
obliged  to  him.  The  actual  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  present  work  is,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  a  care¬ 
ful  and  steady  perusal,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  matter,  judi¬ 
ciously  collected  from  preceding 
writers,  and  industriously  compared 
with  the  various  facts  and  inquiries 
which  occurred  to  the  writer,  or 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing,  in  the  course  of  his  tour,:  and  so 
far  possessing  an  authority  superior 
to  what  they  must  have  borne,  had 
he  chosen  to  have  drawn  up  a  simi¬ 
lar  account  of  the  country,  and  put 
it  forth  as  the  work  of  his  closet, 
without  stirring  from  his  native 

vJ  m 

country.  The  volume,  however,  is 
enlivened  with  numerous  anecdotes, 
occasional  memoirs  of  persons  of 
high  character  and  reputation,  more 
especially  in  the  scientific  and  lite¬ 
rary  world,  and  with  customs  and 
manners  of  the  country,  which  pos¬ 
sess  the  merit,  not  only  of  elegant 
amusement,  but  of  strict  originality. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters, 
upon  the  character  of  Gustavus  IV. 
and  the  causes  and  results  of  the 
late  revolution,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  are  drawn  from  pri¬ 
mary  sources,  and  at  the  moment 
of  writing  this  article,  contain  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  interest  and  popular 
curiosity.  We  cannot  quite  so  well 
approve  of  the  discussion  on  the 
Swedish  language,  considering  the 
author’s  acknowledged  inacquaint¬ 
ance  with  it:  nor  of  his  swelling 
out  the  volume  by  four  intermediate 
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chapters,  containing  an  agricultural, 
geognostic,  zoological,  and  philo¬ 
logical  account  of  Lapland,  upon 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  set  his  foot. 

“  Travels  through  Norway  and 
Tapland  during  the  years  1806,1807., 
and  1808:  by  Leopold  Von  Buch, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin r  Translated  from 
the  original  German  :  by  John 
Black.  With  notes  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  chiefly  mineralogical,  and 
some  account  of  the  Author,  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Jameson,  F.R.S.E.  F.L.S.  8rc. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Physical 
Sections,”  4 to.  This  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  large  collection  of  valuable 
matter,  and  of  the  higher  import¬ 
ance,  as  it  relates,  in  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  degree,  and  especially  in  its 
former  and  more  important  part,  to 
a  country  of  which  we  have  very 
little  information  of  essential  moment, 
or  established  authority.  The  style, 
though  not  of  that  'picturesque  cha¬ 
racter,  which  is  chiefly  sought  after 
in  the  present  day,  is  lively  and  ani¬ 
mated  ,•  the  original  traveller  has  de¬ 
scribed  incidents  as  well  as  facts, 
customs  and  manners,  as  well  as  soil 
and  surfaces,  and  delineated  national 
features,  as  well  as  the  features  of  the 
respective  countries  they  inhabit, 
and  the  animals,  vegetables,  and  mi¬ 
nerals  that  are  indigenous  to  them. 
And  the  translator  appears,  upon  the 
whole,  to  have  executed  his  task, 
not  only  with  fidelity,  but  with 
simplicity  and  ease,  though  we 
must  except  a  few  turns  of  expres¬ 
sion,  in  which  he  has  not  exactly 
hit  upon  the  corresponding  idioms 
of  the  two  languages. 

M.  Von  Buch  has  been  known 
for  many  years  to  the  literary  world, 
as  an  industrious  and  correct  mi¬ 
neralogist.  He  is  a  pupil  of  the 
'Wernerian  school,  and  steadily  at¬ 


tached  to  its  doctrines ;  a  fact  which 
has  specially  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Professor  Jameson,  who 
has  given  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
in  the  translator’s  preface,  with  a 
warmth  and  cordiality  inspired  by  a 
similarity  of  pursuits  and'  opinions. 
And  we  readily  agree  with  Mr. 
Jameson,  that of  all  M. Von  Buch’s 
writings,  the  present  work,  his  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Norway  and  Lapland,  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  most  generally 
interesting.  It  abounds  in  curious 
and  important  observations  in  regard 
to  the  climate  of  these  remote  re¬ 
gions  j  and  he  has  shewn  how  the 
geographical  and  physical  distribu¬ 
tions  of  several  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  vegetables  that  grow  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  peninsula,  are  connected 
■with  situation  and  climate.  He  has, 
in  this  department,  added  several 
already  known  by  the  admirable  re¬ 
searches  of  the  enterprising  Wahlen- 
berg.” 

But  there  are  other,  and  much 
more  powerful  reasons  why  the 
Travels  of  M.  Von  Buch  should 
command  an  extensive  perusal,  at 
least  among  Englishmen.  He  de¬ 
scribes  a  country  which  is  likely  to 
become  a  scene  of  severe  contest, 
and  which  posseses  a  peculiar,  and 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  from  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  latter,  indeed,  that  Nor¬ 
way  derives  her  chief  advantages,'  as 
it  would  be  from  British  enmity  that 
she  would  experience  her  most  afflic¬ 
tive  sufferings.  Our  traveller  tells  us, 
that  at  Christiana  every  appearance 
which  had,  upon  a  late  occasion, 
the  least  tendency  to  justify  the  Eng¬ 
lish  was  anxiously  laid  hold  of. 
Every  measure  of  a  hostile  or  un¬ 
justifiable  nature,  was  imputed  to  the 
ministry,  and  every  act  of  kindness 
to  the  nation  at  large.  Possibly  the 
inhabitants  may  be  correct  in  this  dis- 
-  *  v  tinction  * 
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$  notion:  bat  webelieve  that  whatever 
adverse  connection  the  English  ca¬ 
binet  itself  may  have  formed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Norway,  has  been  rather 
forced  upon  them  by  the  peculiar  and 
eventful  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
day  than  from  any  political  desire  to 
infringe  upon  the  high  spirit  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Norwegians,  and 
its  honest  attachment  to  the  Danish 
crown.  And  we  yet  hope  to  see  the 
government  of  our  own  country 
rather  appear  in  the  high  and  bene¬ 
volent  character  of  mediator,  than 
in  that  of  an  auxiliary,  in  the  harsh 
anti  tyrannical  measure  of  breaking 
down  a  fealty  which  does  honour  to 
the  human  character,  and  of  oppos¬ 
ing  the  first  principles  of  that  mighty 
and  mag  nan  i  m  ous  confederacy  w  h  i  ch 
is  at  length  so  effectually  working 
the  general  deliverance  of  Europe. 
We  thus  hope  moreover  on  another 
account ;  and  that  is,  because  we 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  so  long 
as  the  Norwegians  continue  true  to 
themselves,  the  conquest  of  Norway 
by  Sweden,  although  assisted  by  the 
conjoint  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  would  be  attended  with  al¬ 
most  if  not  with  altogether  insuper¬ 
able  difficulties.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  power  of  England  to  interrupt 
the  very  extensive  Norwegian  fish¬ 
eries  ;  and  hence  to  deprive  the 
country  of  some  of  its  most  essential 
supplies,  and  to  drive  many  of  its 

Brave  and  bardv  inhabitants  to  the 
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use  of  bark-bread,  and  other  miser¬ 
able  substitutes  for  adequate  food  : 
and  we  may  thus  add  to  their  priva¬ 
tions  and  sufferings,  but  we  cannot 
conquer  them  :  for  such  is  the  face 
of  the  country,  so  strongly  marked, 
so  mountainous, and  precipitous,  that 
by  the  pre-occupation  of  a  few  dif¬ 
ficult  passes,  the  destruction  of  an 
invading  army  is  frequently  almost 
inevitable.  Bodies  of  regular  troops 
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have  been  more  than  once  destroyed 
in  several  of  these  mountain-straits, 
by  bands  of  peasantry.  And  we 
have  a  curious  account  in  the  work 
before  us  of  the  destruction,  by  a  few 
countrymen  in  Guldbrandsdalen,  of 
Colonel  Sinclair,  and  nine  hun¬ 
dred  Scotch,  who  were  marching 
through  the  country  to  join  the  army 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Even  so  late 
as  1788,  the  Swedes  were  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  Norwegians  at  the 
pass  of  Quistrum,  who  would  after¬ 
wards  have  taken  the  rich  town  of 
Gottinberg,  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  English  Ambassador,  whose 
voice  has  always  been  allowed,  from 
the  national  attachment  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  to  the  English,  to  exercise 
a  powerful  control.  “  Are  we  then,” 
inquires  Mr  Black,  and  we  enter 
fully  into  his  feelings,  f<:  to  reward 
this  unoffending  people,  the  only  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  are 
sincerely  attached  to  us,  by  joining 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  subject 
them  to  their  hated  neighbours  i" 

“  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India  : 
by  Maria  Graham.  Illustrated  by 
engravings,”  4to.  Mrs.  Graham 
writes  with  considerable  spirit,  and 
much  general  information.  She  was 
absent  from  her  own  country  for 
somewhat  less  than  three  years,  hav¬ 
ing  embarked  early  in  1809,  and  re¬ 
landed  at  Portsmouth  in  June,  181 1, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  spending 
about  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  presidencies  of  British  India  : 
her  chief  residence  having  been  at 
Bombay.  She  has  an  enterperising 
activity,  great  quickness  of  compre¬ 
hension,  good  classical  tgste,  and  an 
easy  and  elegant  style.  She  suffers 
nothing  to  escape  her  attention  that 
comes  within  her  view  ;  and  seem* 
to  have  left  England  with  a  fixed  de¬ 
termination  to  have  her  eyes  and 
her  ear*  always  open,  and  her  pen 
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or  her  pencil  always  in  her  hand, 
whether  at  sea  or  land,  to  fulfil  her 
promise  made  to  a  friend  before  her 
departure,  that  she  “  would  make 
notes  and  journals  of  whatever  ap¬ 
peared  worthy  of  remark,  either  as 
curious  in  itself,  or  as  differing  from 
the  customs,  manners,  and  habits  of 
Europe,  meaning  to  paint  from  the 
life  and  to  adhere  to  the  sober  co¬ 
louring  of  nature.”  This  task,  upon 
the  whole,  she  has  executed  with 
great  fidelity  and  credit  to  herself. 
Yet  we  must  not  conceal  that  many 
of  her  remarks  are  hazarded  too  ra¬ 
pidly  and  from  too  cursory  and  su¬ 
perficial  an  acquaintance  with  the  . 
subject,  and  that  still  more  of  them 
have  been  collected  from  other 
books,  and  added,  as  we  suspect, 
since  her  return  home,asabody  to  her 
own  cursory  outline.  It  ts  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  enter  very  deeply  into 
the  first  of  these  observations,  since 
we  have  an  admitted  specimen  in 
her  description  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  the  author  herself  having 
subjoined  to  this  description  a  long 
note  from  "  a  person  of  high  credit 
who  has  been  long  resident  at  the 
Cape,”  and  containing  corrective 
strictures  upon  her  general  sketch. 
With  respect  to  the  last  observation, 
we  allude  particularly  to  her  delinea- 
t  ions  of  the  general  character,  his¬ 
tory,  ritual,  and  opinions  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  she  progressively  men¬ 
tions,  whether  Gentoos,  Bhuddists, 
Jines,  or  Guebres  :  most  of  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  Chevalier 
D’Ohsson,  Sir  William  Ouseiey,  or 
the  Asiatic  Researches.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  we  confess  ourselves  to  have 
been  a  little  disappointed  upon  this 
subject.  The  fair  author  tells  in 
p.  36',  as  follows  ;  "  a  few  days  ago 
I  Was  fortunate  enough  to  make  one 
of  a  party,  assembled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hearing  from  the  Dustoor 


Moola  Firoze  an  account  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  Guebres  or  Par- 
sees  in  India.  The  Dustoor  is  the 
chief  priest  of  his  sect  in  Bombay, 
and  a  man  of  great  learning.  He 
passed  six  years  in  Persia,  or  as  he 
more  classically  calls  it  (chorographi- 
cally  would  have  been  a  better  word) 
Iraun,  two  of  which  were  spent  at 
Yezd,  the  only  place  where  the 
Mussulman  government  tolerates  a 
Guebre  college.  His  manners  are 
distinguished,  and  his  person  and 
address  pleasing.  He  is  a  tall  hand¬ 
some  man,  of  the  middle  age, 
with  a  lively  and  intelligent  coun¬ 
tenance.  His  dress  is  a  long, 
white  muslin  jarntna,  with  a 
cumberbund  or  sash  of  beau¬ 
tiful  shawl  :  another  shawl  was 
rolled  round  his  high  black  cap, 
and  a  band  of  crimson  velvet  ap¬ 
peared  between  it  and  his  brow.” 
Now  we  confess  we  felt  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  lecture  which  the  Dus- 
toor’s  fair  pupil  was  about  to  derivh 
from  his  great  learning  and  personal 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  to  be 
discussed.  But  instead  of  being  put 
into  possession  o£  the  opinions  of 
Moola  Firoze,  we  are  immediately 
referred  to  the  opinions  of  our  old- 
friends  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron  (here, 
however,  called  M.  Anquetil  alone), 
the  Chevalier  D’Ohsson,  to  whose 
authority  we  must  venture  in  vari¬ 
ous  points  to  demur,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Ouseley’s  Epitome :  and  hear 
no  more  of  the  Dustoor,  his  great 
learning,  his  pleasing  address,  mus¬ 
lin  jamma,  and  beautiful  shawl,  than 
if  he  had  never  been  introduced  to 
us  :  who  appears  indeed  to  slip  away 
from  us,  like  an  Indian  juggler, 
without  our  perceiving  either  when 
he  goes  off,  or  by  what  entrance 
he  escapes.  The  work  is  neverthe¬ 
less  highly  entertaining  upon  the 
whole,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
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surprised  at  seeing  it  has  reached  a 
second  edition. 

“  Letters  from  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  :  containing  a  civil  and  poli¬ 
tical  account  of  Sicily,  Fripoly, 
Tunis,  and  Malta ;  with  biogra¬ 
phical  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  and 
Observations  •  illustrative  of  th$ 
present  state  of  those  Countries, 
and  their  respective  situation  with 
respect  to  the  British  Empire.  By 
E.  Blaquiere,  Esq.”  2  vols.  8vo. 
This  work,  like  the  preceding,  is 
founded  partly  upon  local  observa¬ 
tion,  but  far  more  largely  on  the 
observations  of  preceding  writers: 
and,  like  the  preceding,  it  gives  ns 
not  a  single  glance  into  the  private 
history  of  the  author  or  the  object 
of  his  journey.  Mrs.  Graham,  in¬ 
deed,  is  kind  enough  to  inform  us 
in  a  note  to  her  second  edition,  that 
shortly  after  her  residence  at  Bom-, 
bay,  though  she  arrived  there  in  a 
state  of  singleness,  she  acquired  the 
honour  of  a  married  woman,  at  the 
same  time  warning  us  against  a  be¬ 
lief  that  this  was  the  object  of  her 
voyage,  though,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  she  mentions  no  other, 
Mr.  Blaquiere,  however,  does  not 
confide  to  us  even  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  this.  He  speaks,  in  one 
place,  (/>.  xvi.  Introd.)  ofliis  inexpe¬ 
rience  of  any  more  regular  composi¬ 
tion  than  that  of  letters,  and  offers 
this  as  an  apology  for  assuming  such 
a  form  on  the  present  occasion, 
“  particularly  as  the  greatest  part 
was  written  at  those  places  from 
whence  the  letters  care  dated.”  1  hat 
the  author  has  actually  visited 
some  or  all  the  places  he  de¬ 
scribes,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  that 
some  part  of  his  present  remarks 
was  occasionally  communicated  to 
his  friends  under  an  epistolary  form, 
is  highly  probable j^but  as  to  his  dates 
be  might  almost  as  well  have  said 


nothing  upon  the  subject,  and  even 
have  dispensed  with  them  altogether; 
for  what  are  we  to  learn  from  letters 
commencing  with  “  my  dear  friend, 
Sicily,  1812,”  which  is  the  intro- 
duction  of  Letter  1.  ;  or,  “  Sicily, 
1811,”  which  is  that  of  Letter  III. 
as  though,  like  a  snail,  his  mode  of 
travelling  had  been  backward.  In 
Letter  XVII.  however,  he  once  more 
advances  to  i612,  and  even  ven¬ 
tures  to  put  the  month  of  March  to 
the  date  of  the  year,  though  still 
carefully  concealing  the  particular 
day  or  period  of  the  month  in  which 
he  addressed  his  friend.  With  this 
letter  his  first  volume  closes  :  and 
in  his  second  he  steps  back  again  to 
the  year  1811,  and  continues  this 
use  of  the  old  style  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  volume,  when  he  dates 
from  “Malta,  l8l2.”  The  author 
may  plead  his  inexperience  as  an 
apology  as  long  as  he  pleases,  but 
to  us  this  generality  of  date  has  all 
the  appearance  in  the  world  of  an 
experienced  and  artful  scheme  for 
evading  all  possibility  of  detecting 
whether  he  were  or  were  not  at  the 
places  sjiecified  during  the  times  so 
loosely  referred  to.  He  gives  us 
also  as  little  information  as  to  the 
route  of  his  tour  or  succession  of  his 
residences,  and  the  authority  of  his 
connections,  as  he  does  of  his  times 
and  seasons :  though  we  should  not 
omit  to  notice  that  he  observes,  in 
one  place,  with  somewhat  more  of 
confidence  than  so  much  inexperi¬ 
ence  can  well  justify,  “  I  should 
have  most  readily  published  their 
names,  and  acknowledged  the  obli¬ 
gations  I  am  under  to  many  persons 
fn  Sicily,  and  other  places,  who  were 
so  good  as  to  contribute  largely  to 
my  inquiries  :  but  considering  their 
respective  situations,  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  they  live  under,  bringing  them 
thus  into  notice,  would,  1  ain  cer¬ 
tain. 
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tain,  have  been  highly  imprudent : 
they  will  therefore,  I  hope,  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  this  expression  of  my 
warmest  thanks,  and  an  assurance 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
their  communications  for  the  public 
good.” 

Of  these  two  volumes  the  first, 
which  is  by  far  the  thickest,  refers 
exclusively  to  Sicily, its  choreography, 
.population,  customs,  manners,  and 
political  'relations:  expressing  -  it 
pretty  warmly  to  be  his  opinion 
that  England,  though  she  has  done 
tnuch,  and  far  more  than  was  her 
due,  in  favour  of  the  reigning  fa¬ 
mily,  has  done  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  people  ;  and  that  instead  of  giv- 
in  the  island  a  mere  show  of  the 
British  constitution,  without  any 
actual  code  or  courts  of  law,  by 
which  its  principles  can  be  carried 
into  effect,  (for  it  seems  that  neither 
of  these  are  yet -established,  though 
4 he  new  constitution  has  been  voted 
in  the  lump,)  it  would  have  been 
far  wi,ser  and  intrinsically  more  ge¬ 
nerous,  to  have  incorporated  the 
island  into  the  general  range,  of 
the  British  territories,  and  thus  have 
quashed  all  controversies  about  its 
future  fate  for  ever  :  and  he  brines 
arguments  from  Grotius  and  Puf- 
fendorff  to  prove  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  treaty  between  the 
two  countries  having  been  so  often 
violated  by  bis  Sicilian  Majesty,  we 
should  have  been  justified  in  such  a 
■conduct  upon  the  law  of  nations. 
Mr.  Blaquiere,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  a  very  learn¬ 
ed  casuist  upon  the  various  points 
which  he  represents  himself  to  have 
studied  :  thus  in  drawing  a  compa¬ 
rison  between  Mahomedanism  and 
Christanity,  he  observes  that  “  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  former,  adopt¬ 
ed,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure  from 
Christian  revelation,  would  not  dis¬ 


grace  the  most  enlightened  phi¬ 
losopher  of  ancient  or  modern  times; 
God  is  great  and  Mahomet  only  his 
prophet  are  emphatical  words,  and 
convey  a  sublime  notion  of  the  Divi¬ 
nity  .  On  the  other  hand,  with  all 
due  deference  for  the  Christian  sys- 
stem,  with  what  shadow  of  reason 
can  we  harshly  condemn  a  religion 
which  asserts  .the  unity  of  God, 
abolishes  the  use  of  images,  and 
makes,  charity,  fasting,  and  prayer 
the  only  means  of  expiating  crimes  ?” 
This  passage  is  jmt  sufficient  10 
prove  that  Mr.  Blaquiere  is  just 
about  as  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  general  nature  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  one  religion  as  of  the 
other.  In  justification,  however,  as 
we  suppose,  of  his  ascription  of 
morality  to  the  Eslam  scriptures,  he 
proceeds  in  the  next  page  to  tell  his 
!  riend, you  are  of  course  aware  that 
the  women  are  not,  by  the  tenets  of 
Mahomet,  supposed  to  possess  souls, 
and  consequently  excluded  from  his 
promisedimmortality  5”  though  if  his 
friend  had  been  aware  of  this,  it 
ought  to  have  been  his  duty,  as  a 
resident  in  a  Mahommedan  coun¬ 
try,  instead  of  giving  additional  cur¬ 
rency  to  such  a  belief,  to  have  told 
him  that  this, at  least,  is  a  vulgar  pre¬ 
judice,  and  that  Mahommed  is,  in 
no  part  of  the  Alcoran,  or  elsewhere, 
chargeable  with  such  a  want  of  gal- 
1  mtry.  The  passage,  hov/ever,  as 
it  runs,  though  evidently  intended 
to  support  the  common  error,  if 
grammatically  construed,  should  sig¬ 
nify,  that  women  instead  of  being  ex¬ 
cluded,  are  not  excluded  from  im¬ 
mortality.  And  we  make  the  re¬ 
mark  because,  the  same  loose  and 
irregular  phraseolgy  has  frequently 
struck  us  as  wre  have  proceeded. 
We  have  said  that  the  first  volume 
contains  the  chief  part  of  the  work  : 
the  second  comprises  a  description 
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of,  what  we  can  scarcely  call  a  tour 
through  Tripoly,  Tunis,  Malta, 
and  the  adjoining  islands.  The 
author  has  read  and  availed  himself 
of  the  aid  of  some  ancient,  and 
many  of  the  best  modern  writers, 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Leckie,  and 
the  Abate  Balsamo  :  and  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  history  it  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage,  not  withstanding  its 
doubtful  origin  and  occasional  errors. 

<f  Oriental  Memoirs  selected,  and 
abridged  from  a  series  of  origin  Let¬ 
ters,  witten  during  seventeen  years 
reidence  in  India  :  including  obser 
various  on  parts  of  Africa  and  South 
America  ;  and  a  narrative  of  occur¬ 
rences  in  four  India  voyages.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  engravings  from  original 
drawings;  by  James  Forbes,  F.R.S.” 
4to.  4  vols.  161. 10’s.  This  is  a  vo¬ 
luminous  work,  and  contains  a 
large  portion  of  very  miscellane¬ 
ous  matter,  financial,  political, - 
philosophical,  philological,  zoolo¬ 
gical,  literary,  and  critical  ;  put 
together,  like  the  equally  vo¬ 
luminous  work  of  Dr.  Francis  Bu¬ 
chanan,  with  little  attention  to  or- 
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der;  and  we  are  afraid,  in  several 
instances,  with  less  exact  informa¬ 
tion,  and  too  ready  a  credulity. 
The  work  is  superbly  printed,  and 
enriched  with  a  variety  of  very  ex¬ 
cellent  engravings.  The  author’s 
description  of  the  scenery  of  the 
different  provinces  and  countries  he 
visited,  and  of  the  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  various  tribes  belonging 
to  them  iis  animated  and  pleasing  ; 
yet  in  -many  instances  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  we  cannot  avoid  thinking 
that  he  has  good-naturedly  suffered 
himself  to  be  imposed  on  ;  and  we 
are  sure  that  he  has  too  eagerly,  in 
various  cases,  adopted  the  question¬ 
able  anecdotes  of  occasional  compa¬ 
nions,  and  the  exploded  tales  ot  an¬ 
cient  historians.  We  particularly 
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allude  to  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  mermen  and  mermaids ;  modern 
sorcery  and  magic  ;  fascination  on 
human  beings;  and  the  knowledge 
arid  practice  of  vaccination  at  Benares 
for  a  very  long  period,  perhaps  inl¬ 
ine  modally,  before  its  discovery  and 
establishment  in  our  own  country  j 
of  all  which  he  gives  us  some  very 
curious  accounts,  for  the  most  part, 
however,  drawn  up  rather  from  the 
reports  of  others  than  from  his  own 
actual  knowledge.  We  turn  to  a 
pleasanter  subject  :  the  author  chief¬ 
ly  excels  in  describing  picturesque 
scenery  and  incidents  that  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  taste  and  feeling. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  an 
entertainment  given  by  the  Nabob 
of  Cambay ;  and,  as  we  received 
a  copy  of  these  volumes  too  later 
for  an  introduction  of  any  ex¬ 
tract  from  themvinto  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  Literary  Selection,  we 
shall  copy  itatsomelength.  “  Aftera 
recreation  m  the  garden,  the  Nabob 
accompanied  us  to  the  roof  of  the 
pavilion,  where  music  and  dancing 
girls  awaited  us.  Fire-works  on  the 
canal  illuminated  its  fragrant  bor¬ 
ders,  and  exhibited  a  curious  scene 
of  alternate  fountains,  playing  fire 
and  wafer,  falling  among  shrubs  and 
flowers.  The  supper,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Visier’s,  consisted  of  various  rich 
dishes  ;  the  different  sherbets  were 
improved  by  spices  and  .rose-water. 
The  Nabob  was  affable  and  polite, 
helped  us  himself  from  the  best 
dishes,  and  kept  up  a  sprightly  con¬ 
versation.  On  our  taking  leave,  he 
sprinkled  us  with  ottar  of  loses; 
and,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of^ 
Asiatic  princes,  presented  to  each* 
betels,  shawls,  and  kincobs.  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  literal  translation 
of  the  dancing-girls’ songs  ;  but,  as 
as  they  were  superior  to  any  I  had 
heard  before,  I  attempted  an  imita¬ 
tion 
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lion  from  the  communication  of  a 
friend,  who  undertsood  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  these  entertainments.  :  were  I 
favoured  by  the  muse  of  Hafiz  I 
would  not  introduce  them  in  humble 
prose. 

A  Song  of  Roshan  or  Roxana,  a 
female  appellation  signify  mg  splen¬ 
dour . 

“  W  hen,  O  my  beloved,  wilt  thou 
return  ?  delight  of  my  heart,  and 
treasure  of  my  soul,  O!  when  wilt 
thou  appear  to  bless  thy  Roxana  ? 
In  vain  do  I  wait  thy  approach  ; 
thou  comest  not  to  thy  love  ;  mine 
eye-lids  are  weary  in  watching  thy 
footsteps.  The  sofa  of  my  beloved 
is  decked  with  garlands  of  mogrees, 
overshadowed  by  a  canopy  of  jas¬ 
mine.  I  have  strewed  it  wdth  the 
swreet  dust  of  Kenrah ,  and  perfumed 
it  with  ottar  of  roses.  Iam  scented 
with  the  oils  of  labore,  and  tingbd 
with  the  blossoms  ofhinna;  haste, 
then,  my  beloved,  to  thine  hand¬ 
maid,  gladden  her  heart  by  thy  pre¬ 
sence  !” 

A  Song  of  Selima. 

“  Abdallah  !  lamp  of  my  life,  and 
possessor  of  my  heart,  my  first,  my 
only  love !  In  vain  do  I  call  upon 
thee — thou  art  afar  off ;  thou  hear- 
est  not  the  voice  of  thy  Selima,  once 
the  most  favoured  of  thy  slaves. 
Abdallah  !  my  king,  my  love  1  thou 
hast  decked  me  with  diamonds  of 
Golconda,  and  covered  me  with 
pearls  of  Ormuz :  what  are  dia¬ 
monds  and  pearls  to  her  that  is  for¬ 
saken  ?  the  jewel  most  prized  by  thy 
Selima  is  no  longer  her  own :  — 
give  me  thy  heart,  my  beloved,  re¬ 
store  it  to  its  first  possessor  ! 

“  The  shawls  of  Cashmere,  and 
the  silks  of  Iran,  presented  by  my 
lord,  have  no  longer  any  charms  for 
Selima  ;  the  palace,  thy  baths,  thy 


gardens  delight  me  no  more ;  take 
them  again,  what  are  they  all,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  heart  of  my  Abdal¬ 
lah  ?  O  give  me  thy  heart,  my  be¬ 
loved,  restore  it  to  its  first  posses¬ 
sor  ! 

<e  The  gardens  and  groves,  once 
the  fond  retreat  of  thy  Selima,  af¬ 
ford  me  no  pleasure ;  the  mango  and 
pomegranate  tempt  me  in  vain  !  the 
fragrance  of  champahs,  and  odour  of 
spices  I  no  longer  enjoy ;  my  dam¬ 
sels  delight  me  no  more,  and  music 
ceases  to  charm.  Return,  O  my 
lord,  to  thine  handmaid,  restore  her 
thy  heart,  and  every  pleasure  will 
accompany  it.  O,  give  thy  heart  to 
thy  Selima,  restore  it  to  its  first  pos¬ 
sessor  !” 

The  Persians  and  Moguls 
whom  w’e  met  at  these  parties, 
seemed  fond  of  poetry,  and  one  of 
them  was  favoured  by  a  plaintive 
muse.  The  orientals  allow  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  to  excel  in  history,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  ethics;  but  suppose  we 
have  very  little  taste  for  poetry, 
especially  odes,  in  the  style  of  Sapho, 
Anacreon,  and  Hafiz,  of  whom  they 
are  extremely  fond.  On  a  person  of 
rank  making  this  remark  to  Sir  Charles 
Malet,  who  accompanied  us  on  this 
visit,  he  assured  him  to  the  contrary. 
Being  master  of  the  Persian  languags 
he  made  the  following  stanzas  ex¬ 
tempore,  and  immediately  translated 
them  into  Persian  poetry,  to  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  our  oriental  friends. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  myrtle , 
a  tree  equally  esteemed  by  Euro-< 
peans  and  Asiatics. 

Fav’rite  tree  of  beauty's  queen. 

Ever  fragrant,  ever  green, 

With  thy  foliage  form  a  grove. 

Sacked  to  the  maid  I  love. 

Then  encircled  in  her  arms. 

Free  from  all  but  love’s  alarms, 

Let  me  revel,  toy,  and  play, 

And  fondly  love  my  life  away. 

(  Fruit, 
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•  €t  Fruit,  (fruits)  flowers,  spices, 
and  perfumes  introduced  at  these 
entertainments  exercised  the  talents 
of  the  Mogul  and  Persian  youth. 
We  had  several  pleasant  specimens 
of  their  genius  during  the  evening 
in  little  odes,  distichs,  and  other  ef¬ 
fusions  ©f  poetry.  The  splendour  of 
the  morn,  the  fragrance  from  the 
garden,  the  elegance  of  the  dancers, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  songs,  af¬ 
forded  the  subject.  I  have  preserved 
several  which  were  written  at  the 
moment  by  a  young  Shah-zadab, 
who  committed  them  to  paper  as 
they  were  composed,  in  a  most  ele¬ 
gant  style  of  penmanship  ;  which, 
on  fine  Indian  paper  flowered  in  sil¬ 
ver  and  spotted  with  gold,  contrasted 
with  the  strong  Persian  letters,  pro¬ 
duces  a  beautiful  effect. 

“  Distichs  and  poetical  effusions 
are  sometimes  written  upon  the 
leaves  of  plants  and  flowers ;  this 
was  not  practised  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.  D’Herbelot  mentions  it, 
but  leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  guess  what 
kind  of  myrtle  afforded  a  leaf  suffi¬ 
ciently  large,  in  his  curious  anecdote 
of  Kessai  and  Al  Mamon,  the  son  of 
the  famous  Khaliff  Haroun  al  Ras- 
cheed,  a  conspicuous  character  in 
the  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

“  Kessai  one- day  presented  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment  of  Al 
Mamon  to  read  one  of  his  lectures  ; 
the  prince,  who  was  then  at  table 
with  his  companions,  wrote  him  a 
distich  upon  a  leaf  of  myrtle,  the 
sense  of  which  was,  ‘  there  is  a  time 
for  study  and  a  time  for  diversion  ; 
this  is  an  hour  I  have  destined  for 
the  enjoyment  of  friends,  wine, 
roses,  and  myrtle  !’  Kessai  having 
read  this  distich,  answered  it  upon 
the  back  of  the  same  myrtle  leaf  in 
four  lines,  the  meaning  of  them  as 
follows  :  f  If  you  had  understood  the 

*  We  cannot  approve  of  this  orthography, 
written,  Sadi.  The  original  is  . 
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excellence  of  knowledge,  you  would 
have  preferred thepleasurc  that  gives 
wisdom  to  what  you  at  present  enjoy 
in  company ;  and  if  you  knew  who 
it  is  that  is  at  your  door,  you  would 
immediately  rise  and  come  and  pros¬ 
trate  yourself  on  the  ground,  prais¬ 
ing  and  thanking  God  for  the  favour 
he  had  bestowed  upon  you.’  Al 
Mamou  had  no  sooner  heard  these 
verses  than  he  quitted  his  company 
and  came  to  his  preceptor. 

“  Plow  happily  does  this  anecdote 
illustrate  that  passage  in  the  'wisdom 
of  Solomon,  where  the  folly  of  in¬ 
considerate  youth  is  thus  repre¬ 
sented  :  *  Come  on,  therefore,  let 
us  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are 
present;  let  us  fill  ourselves  with 
costly  wine  and  ointments;  and  let 
no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us ; 
let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose¬ 
buds  before  they  are  withered.’ 

“  Similar  sentiments  prevail  in 
most  oriental  writings,  ancient  and 
modern ;  the  Greek  poets  were 
equally  fond  of  them.  I  shall  not 
introduce  the  productions  of  this 
evening,  composed  from  present  ob¬ 
jects,  not  so  generally  interesting  as 
the  following  lines,  which  I  have 
selected  from  two  celebrated  Persian 
poets,  as  a  more  complete  specimen 
of  the  elegant  recreation  I  allude  to. 

Stanzas  of  a  Sonnet  ly  Zadi.  * 

Strike,  strike  the  lyre,  let  music  tell 

The  blessings  spring  shall  scatter  round  ; 
Fragrance  shall  float  on  every  gale, 

.And  opening  flowrets  paint  the  ground. 

O  !  1  have  passed  whole  nights  in  sighs 
.  Condemn'd  the  absent  fair  to  mourn  ; 

But  she  appears— jand  sorrow  flies, 

And  pleasure  smiles  on  her  return. 

We  are  far  better  pleased,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  following,  which  is 
upon  a  more  serious,  as  well  as  a 
sublimer  subject :  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  last  distich,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

It  should  be,  as  indeed  it  is  commonly 
Edit. 
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sary  to  know  that  there  is  a  common 
belief  among  the  Asiatics  that  the 
pearls  found  in  the  pearl  muscle  and 
other  shell-fishes,  are  produced  from 
drops  of  rain  which  they  imbibe.  It 
bears  a  striking  analogy  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  book  of  Job, 
and  a  passage,  probably  borrowed 
from  it,  in  that  of  Proverbs:  we 
mean,  ch.  viii.  22-35. 

“  Who  made  manifest  the  vital  and  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  ? 

Who  confirmed  the  foundation  of  under¬ 
standing  ? 

"Who,  into  the  form  of  the  human  frame, 
breathed  his  animating  spirit  ? 

Who  bestowed  reason  and  inspired  the  soul? 
Who  painted  with  lively  colours  the  cheek 
of  the  tulip  ; 

And  made,  of  the  dew-drop,  an  ornament 
for  the  rose  bud  ? 

Who  crowned  the  summit  of  the  heavens 
with  a  diadem  of  constellations; 

And  tinged  the  hard  bosom  of  the  ruby 
with  a  vivid  glow  ? 

Who  enkindled  the  fire  of  the  moon  as  a 
nocturnal  lamp  ; 

And  perfumed  the  flower-garden  with  the 
fragrance  of  burning  incense  ? 

Who  spread  out  the  earth  on  the  face  of  the 
water, 

And  formed  precious  pearls  from  the  tears 
of  the  clouds?” 

*(  Travels  in  the  Morea,  Albania, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  ;  comprehending  a  general 
description  of  those  countries  5  their 
productions  ;  the  manners,  customs, 
and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants ; 
a  comparison  between  the  ancient 
and  present  state  of  Greece ;  and  an 
historical  and  geographical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  Epirus.  By  P.  C. 
Pouqueville,  M.  D.  Member  of  the 
Commission  of  Arts  ai  d  Sciences, 
Src.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Ann  Plumtree.  Illustrated  with  en¬ 
gravings.”  4to.  21.  2s.  There  is  an 
activity  belonging  to  the  character 
of  Frenchmen  which  nothing  can 
subdue j  we  have  often  seen  their 


restlessness,  and  not  un frequently 
their  ingenuity  in  the  prisons  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  work  before 
us  affords  another  specimen  of  the 
same  kind.  Dr.  Pouqueville  was 
one  of  the  literates  who  accompanied 
Buonaparte  on  his  well-known  Egyp- 
tion  expedition.  Ill  health  soon  ob-v 
tained  leave  for  his  return  home ) 
in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  captured  by  a  Tripoline 
Corsair,  and  detained  for  three  years 
in  a  state  of  imprisonment.  The 
work  before  us  is  the  result  of  his 
leisure  hours,  during  this  tedious 
captivity.  It  dwells  with  an  unne¬ 
cessary  detail  upon  Constantinople, 
its  seven  towers,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  appears,  without  suf¬ 
ficient  reason,  to  reprobate  the  esta¬ 
blished  account  of  the  Seraglio  as 
given  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tague.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  work  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
present  literature  of  modern  Greece. 
Buonaparte,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  had  his  eye  directed  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  conquest  of  the  Archipelago, 
has  taken  considerable  pains  to  ren¬ 
der  it  acquainted  with  French  cus¬ 
toms,  learning,, and  philosophy,  and 
has  hence  given  a  public  education 
to  a  variety  of  young  Greeks,  whom 
he  has  for  this  purpose  seduced  to 
Paris.  At  present,  however,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  account  before  us,  litera¬ 
ture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world ;  and  if  it  ever 
rise,  as  we  trust  it  will,  and  that 
speedily,  we  now  hope  it  will  be 
rather  under  the  laurels  of  England 
than  of  the  Corsican  dynasty.  /The 
work  is  written  in  an  animated  style ; 
and  the  translator  has  faithfully  and 
ably  discharged  her  duty. 

“  A11  original  Journal  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  St.  Petersburg!!,  by  way  of 
Sweden;  and  proceeding /ro?/z  thence 
to  Moscow,  Riga,  Milan,  and  Ber- 
'  v  Kn  | 
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lin  ;  with  a  description  of  the  post- 
towns,  and  every  thing  interesting  in 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  Capitals, 
&c.  to  which  are  added  the  names, 
distances,  and  price  of  each  post, 
and  a  vocabulary  of  the  most  useful 
terms,  in  English  and  Russian.  By 
George  Green,  Esq.  many  years  re¬ 
sident  in  Russia. ,s  iamo.  7s.  6d. 
Without  staying  to  comment  on  the 
style  of  the  title,  or  of  the  work 
itself,  for  which,  in  truth,  we  have 
no  room,  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
remarking  that  this  little  volume 
may  be  found  of  essential  service  as 
a  vade-mecum.  Mr.  Green  appears 
to  have  written  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  countries  and 
manners  he  describes,  particularly 
of  Russia ;  and  though  we  dare  not 
say  with  him  that  he  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  every  thing  interesting  in 
the  states  in  question,  we  can  fairly 
say  that  he  narrates  much  in  a  little 
space. 

“  A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns 
of  the  Loyal  Lusitanian  Legion  un¬ 
derbrigadier-general  Sir  Robert  Wil¬ 
son,  aid-de-camp  to  his  majesty,  &c. 
With  some  account  of  the  military 
operations  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
during  the  years  1809?  1810,  1311.’ 
8vo.  The  gallant  legion  here  refer¬ 
red  to,  though  from  circumstances 
not  worth  adverting  to,  no  longer  in 
existence  as  a  distinct  corps,  acquired 
great  reputation  on  the  peninsula 
shortly  before  the  appointment  of 
the  Marquis  of  Wellington  :  and, 
when  all  Spain  was  over-run  by  the 
French  under  Buonaparte  himself, 
and  the  English  army  under  Sir  John 
Moore  obliged  to  embark  at  Cor- 
rnnna,  was  the  chief  prop  of  the 
Portuguese  cause,  and  by  its  bravery 
and  skilful  disposition,  under  the 
orders  of  its  distinguished  leader, 
gave  such  a  turn  to  the  hostile  at¬ 
tack  upon  Portugal,  as  to  induce  the 
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commander  in  chief.  Sir  John  Crad¬ 
dock,  to  hesitate  in  re-embarking 
his  troops  at  Lisbon ;  and  laid  a 
foundation  tor  the  successful  resist¬ 
ance  and  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
noble  commander  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded.  The  account  before  us 
reaches  from  the  period  we  have 
thus  adverted  to,  to  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Albuera.  It  is  written  with 
perspicuity  and  spirit  5  and  with  a 
feeling  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
which  does  honour  to  the  author, 
who  avows  himself  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Mayne,  as  a  soldier  and  as 
a  man. 

“  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at 
Sea  :  or  historical  narratives  of  the 
most  noted  calamities,  and  provi¬ 
dential  deliverances  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  maritime  enterprise  : 
with  a  sketch  of  various  expedients 
for  preserving  the  lives  of  mariners.” 

3  vols.  8vo.  This  is  an  interesting 
and  valuable  work.  It  comprises  a 
long  catalogue  of  human  misery  and 
misfortune  arranged  chronologically, 
and  for  the  most  part  drawn  up  in 
the  words  of  the  original  historians. 
Vol.  I.  commences  with  the  ship¬ 
wreck  of  Pietro  Quinni  near  the 
coast  of  Norway  in  1431  ;  and  ter¬ 
minates  with  the  preservation  of  nine 
men  in  a  small  boat,  surrounded  by 
islands  of  ice,  on  a  voyage  to  New¬ 
foundland  in  1/06.  The  second 
volume  opens  with  the  loss  of  the 
Nottingham  galley  on  a  rock  called 
Boon  Island  in  1 7 10;  and  closes 
with  the  wreck  of  the  Brigantine  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  island  of  Cape  Ere-  * 
tonin!780.  Vol.  HI-  bo^i  ^ 
loss  of  the  Grosvenor  East  Indiaman 
on  the  coast  of  Caffraria  in  1 ,  82,  and 
closes  its  narrative  with  that  ot  the 
Nautilus  sloop  of  war  on  a  rock  in. 
the  Archipelago  in  1807*  <  This  vo¬ 
lume  terminates  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  some  of  the  expedients  which 
2  B  have 
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have  been  recommended  or  adopted 
for  ti  ;  preservation  of  mariners. 
Among  which  are  particularly  no¬ 
ticed  the  Chinese  frame,  the  cork- 
jacket  ;  the  marine  collar,  belt,  and 
spencer  the  canvas  girdle  ;  the  sea¬ 
man’s  friend  inflated  skins  and 
bladders ;  the  air-jacket ;  metal 
tubes ;  and  mattresses  filled  with 
cork-shavings.  Next  follow  some 
peculiar  methods  of  constructing  ves¬ 
sels  so  as  either  to  render  them  ca¬ 
pable  of  resisting  the  effects  of  a 
stormy  sea,  or  adapted  to  bring  the 
crew  of  a  stranded  vessel  to  a  level 
shore.  To  this  succeed  various  de¬ 
scriptions  of  life  boats,  as  those  of 
Bernieres,  Lukin,  Greathead,  Clar- 
ges,  Gotberry,  Bremner,  and  others. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  enume¬ 
rate  various  expedients  for  forming 
a  communication  between  a  vessel 
in  danger  and  the  neighbouring  shore  5 
such  as  conveying  a  rope  from  the 
shore  to  the  ship,  or  ‘vice  versa  by 
means  of  a  balloon,  a  cask,  or  a  kind 
of  umbrella  fixed  on  a  large  buoy  5 
or  by  discharging  a  bullet,  an  arrow, 
or  a  sky-rocket  with  the  rope  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  Among  other  useful 
expedients  to  diminish  the  'dangers 
of  the  c“a  the  author  particularly 
inentio  the  effects  of  oil,  when 
diffused  even  in  small  quantities,  in 
calm'  0  the  most  outrageous  storms; 
upon  this  point  we  suspect  him  to 
be  somewhat  too  credulous,  nor 
could  even  the  attempt  take  place  but 
in  a  pretty  good  anchorage,  or  when 
the  wind  though  violent  is  steady, 
and  the  vessel  sails  right  before  it. 

The  two  chief  political  objects  of 
a  foreign  nature  that  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public  are  the 
grand  military  drama  which  is  now 
performing  with  so  much  success, 
dnd,  as  we  trust,  with  so  near  an 
approximation  to  its  catastrophe,  in 
the  heart  of  France ,  and  the  minor 


warfare  with  the  Americans.  The 
career  of'  the  first  has  so  completely 
outstripped  the  pen,  not  merely  of 
the  grave  historian,  but  of  the  lighter* 
memoirist,  that  we  have  nothing  but 
detached  accounts  of  battles  or  sieges 
that  have  yet  been  offered  to  the 
public,  and  we  must  probably  wait 
for  the  close  of  the  whole  before  wc 
obtain  a  finished  picture  of  its  se¬ 
parate  parts.  A  similar  remark  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  dispute 
with  America  ;  for  since  the  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council  we  have  not 
seen  a  single  pamphlet  issuing  from 
our  own  press  of  an  anti-ministerial 
character,  excepting  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  war  not  having  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  our  part  on  a  scale  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  have  inflicted  sum¬ 
mary  justice  on  the  only  state  in  the 
civilized  world  that  has  at  this  time  of 
day  the  hardihood  to  avow  itself  an 
ally  of  the  downcast  ruler  of  the 
French,  and  a  supporter  of  his 
tyranny  and  crooked  politics. 

Perhaps  the  chief  political  object  of 
a  domestic  nature  has  been  the  ques¬ 
tion  relative  to  •  expediency  of  re¬ 
newing  the  c  of  the  East  India 
Company,  an_  ....  restrictions  under 
which  it  should  be  allowed.  We 
rejoice  that  this  important  question 
is  now  settled,  and,  as  we  trust, 
most  amicably  to  the  parties  inte¬ 
rested,  and  beneficially  as  to  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large.  We  shall  only  observe 
further,  therefore,  that  the  chief 
pamphlets  to  which  it  has  giver  rise, 
during  the  period  before  us,  are \Ar. 
Malthus’s  “  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Grenville,”  in  opposition 
to  various  observations  that  fell  from 
his  lordship  during  its  discussion  in 
parliament ;  Mr.  Grant’s  “  Expe¬ 
diency  maintained  of  continuing  the 
system  by  which  the  trade  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  India  are  now  regu¬ 
lated  >"  and  a  <(  Short  Conversation 
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m  the  present  crisis  of  the  important 
trade  with  the  East  Indies,”  written 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 

“  Observations  on  the  Military 
Systems  of  the  British  Empire,  &c. 
by  John  Phillippart,  Esq.  &c.”  8vo. 
The  great  effective  military  strength 
of  the  country,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  before  us,  is  to  be  de¬ 
rived  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
different  volunteer,  and  militia  corps, 
especially  the  latter  ;  the  regular 
army,  under  the  present  state  of 
things,  being  chiefly  supplied  from 
these.  It  is  his  aim  therefore  to 
point  out,  as  a  principal  object  of  at¬ 
tention,  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
•which  may  tend  to  make  these  ser¬ 
vices,  and  especially  that  of  the 
local  militia,  more  popular  and  at¬ 
tractive.  Many  of  his  remarks 
are  entitled  to  attention  :  he  has 
justly  dwelt  upon  the  inconve- 
niencies  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
service  which  result  from  changes 
of  ministry,  and  the  consequent  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  systems  and  re¬ 
gulations  :  he  also,  ’trenuously  con¬ 
tends  for  the  bency  of  intro¬ 
ducing,  as  far  sible,  one  uni¬ 

form  modification  or  plan.  (i  The  su¬ 
perior  advantages,  he  observes,  which 
one  description  of  troops  may  com¬ 
mand  over  another,  is  a  matter  of 
debate,  of  discontent,  and  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  want  of  unanimity 
when  quartered  together.  At  pre¬ 
sent  we  have  them  raised  for  the 
f  bowing  services,  militia,  local  mi¬ 
litia,  garrison  battalions,  guards,  dra¬ 
goons,  regulars,  fencibles,  &c.  &c. 
and  men  entitled  volunteers.  In 
some,  engagements  are  made  for 
limited  service,  others  unlimited, 
others  not  disposable,  and  others  to¬ 
tally  unserviceable.  Until  the  whole 
are  converted  into  a  regular  and  con¬ 
sistent  establishment,  the  military 
system  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
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otherwise  than  imperfect.'*  .  This 
however  is  pushing  the  plart  of  uni¬ 
formity  to  a  useless  and  perhaps 
impossible  extent. 

“  A  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  British  Army  ;  containing  hints 
to  all  military  and  naval  officers; 
and  suggestions  to  Bible  and  other 
Institutions;  also  a  scheme  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  funds  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  By  a  mili¬ 
tary  man  of  nearly  eighteen  years 
standing.”  The  author  thinks  if  he 
can  make  the  army  better  men  he 
will  be  sure  to  make  them  better 
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soldiers ;  he  proposes  therefore  to 
improve  the  army  by  a  stricter  evan~ 
gelical  rather  than  military  disci¬ 
pline  ;  and  having  thus  improved 
the  armed  force  of  the  nation,  he 
proposes  vice  versa ,  to  increase  the 
funds  of  the  Bible  Society  by  in¬ 
ducing  in  this  manner  every  soldier 
to  be  a  supporter  of  it  and  a  contri¬ 
butor  to  its  income. 

<<r  An  Enquiry  into  the  various 
Systems  of  Political  Economy,  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages ;  and 
the  theor  most  favourable  to  the  in- 
cre  >se*of  National  Wealth.  ByCharles 
Ganilt,  advocate,  translated  from  the 
French,  by  D.  Boileau.”  8-' >.  12s,  (3d. 
This  is  a  useful  work,  and  Tews  that 
the  writer  has  abundantly  studied  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  written, 
and  formed  opinions  on  an  extej 
sive  survey,  though  we  cannot  al¬ 
ways  accede  to  his  sentiments.  It 
consists  of  six  books  ;  and  the  theo¬ 
ries  chiefly  examined  are  those  of 
our  own  countrymen,  Adam  Smith, 
Lord  Lauderdale,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton.  He  thinks  manufac¬ 
tures  and  commerce  more  produc¬ 
tive  sources  of  national  wealth  than 
agriculture.  He  opposes  the  fix¬ 
ing  a  rate  of  interest  by  law;  de¬ 
fends  public  loans  against  Dr.  Smith, 
and  a  sinking  fund  against  Lord 
2  b  2  Lauderdale; 
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Lauderdale;  and  prefers  public 
loans,  even  when  they  abstract  ca¬ 
pital  from  productive  labour,  and 
serve  towards  an  unproductive  con¬ 
sumption,  to  excessive  taxes,  which 
impair  every  capital,  and  exhaust 
the  powers  of  labour.  He  con¬ 
demns,  in  strong  terms,  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  colonial  trade,  as  hostile  to 
the  general  interest  of  both  public 
and  private  wealth. 

The  chief  works,  besides  the 
above,  which  have  occurred  to  us 
on  the  subject  of  political  economy 
are,  An  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Rise  and  Progress,  the  Redemption 
and  present  State,  and  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  national  Debt  of  Great 
Britain.  By  RobertHamilton,L.L.D. 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Marischal  College  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Aberdeen.”  8vo.  p.  212. 
°  Temporary  Taxation,  productive 
of  future  advantage.  Containing, 
with  other  particulars,  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  republican  parties; 
a  review  of  the  lawless  usurpations 
of  the  ruler  of  France ;  on  the  North 
American  war;  the  Catholic  Ques¬ 
tion,  &c.”  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  ft  The 
impending  Ruin  of  the  Rrisish 
Empire;  its  cause  and  remedy  con¬ 
sidered.  By  Hector  Campbell.” 
8vo.  This  impending  ruin  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  result  from  the  increase  of 
our  parochial  poor;  the  axiom  laid 
down  and  combated  through  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  book  is, 
that  pauperism  has  increased,  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi¬ 
nished  :  and  the  means  by  which 
all  the  evils  attendant  upon  this 
augmentation  of  public  poverty,  are 
to  be  subverted,  are  the  making 
corn,  instead  of  money ,  the  standard 
of  value  of  land  and  labour ;  and 
the  providing  agricultural  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  those  to  whom  trade, 
mechanism,  commerce,  or  war ,  can 


no  longer  furnish  the  means  of  sub* 
sis  fence." 

The  author  of  the  second  of  these 
three  publications  somewhat  loses 
himself  in  the  extent  of  his  complicat¬ 
ed  subject ;  but  he  writes  with  great 
loyalty,  and  proves  himself  a  staunch 
abominator  of  Buonaparte,  the  Ame¬ 
ricans, and  the  Irish  catholics.  Dr.  Ha¬ 
milton’s  Inquiry,  had  we  now  space 
for  the  purpose,  would  much  more 
largely  engage  our  attention.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
the  following  are  the  topics  treated 
upon.  Part  I.  General  principle  of 
finance.  Part  II.  History  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  of  Great  Britain.  Part  III. 
Examination  of  the  plans  for  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and 
other  financial  operations.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  is  a  violent  enemy  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  sinking  fund  ;  chiefly,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  perceive,  not 
from  the  expense  attending  the  ma- 
nagingsuch  a  system,  which  he  admits 
to  be  sufficiently  moderate,  but  from 
the  extra  loans  to  which  it  gives  fa¬ 
cility,  each  of  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  premium  at  a  bonus  of  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it,  in  his 
opinion,  a  most  expensive  mode  of 
raising  money.  He  is,  in  truth,  no 
great  friend  to  any  scheme  of  acquir¬ 
ing  money  by  compound  interest 
that  is  to  be  called  into  action  at 
some  very  distant  period  :  believing 
them  to  be  constantly  visionary  in 
their  result,  though  highly  produc¬ 
tive  in  a  speculative  point  of  view; 
and  upon  this  subject  he  brings  be¬ 
fore  us  the  following  curious  calcu¬ 
lations  and  historic  facts.  “  Para¬ 
doxical  effects  are  ascribed  to  the 
increase  of  money  by  compound  in¬ 
terest.  One  penny  put  out  at  the 
Christian  era  at  five  per  cent  com  ¬ 
pound  interest,  would,  before  this 
time,  have  increased  to  a  greater 
sum  than  could  be  contained  in  five 

hundred 
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hundred  millions  of  earths ,  all  of  solid 
gold.  Mr.  Ricard  appointed  by  his 
will  that  the  sum  of  500  livres 
should  be  divided  into  five  portions. 
The  first  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years,  amounting  to  13,100  livres, 
to  be  laid  out  in  prizes  for  disserta¬ 
tions  proving  the  lawfulness  of  put¬ 
ting  out  money  to  interest.  The 
second,  at  the  end  of  two  centuries, 
amounting  to  1,700,000  livres,  to  be 
employed  in  establishing  a  perpetual 
fund  for  prizes  in  literature  and  arts, 
and  for  virtuous  actions.  The  third, 
at  the  end  of  three  centuries, 
amounting  to  more  than  22 6  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres,  to  be  employed  for 
establishing  patriotic  banks,  and 
founding  museums  with  ample  esta¬ 
blishments.  The  fourth,  at  the  end 
of  four  centuries,  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand  millions,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  a  hundred  towns 
in  Fiance,  containing  each  150,000 
inhabitants.  The  fifth,  at  the  end 
of  five  centuries,  amounting  to  four 
millions  of  millions  of  livres,  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt  of  Britain  and  France 
— for  producing  an  annual  revenue 
to  be  divided  among  all  the  powers 
of  Europe — for  buying  up  useless 
offices,  purchasing  a  royal  domain, 
increasing  the  income  of  the  clergy, 
and  abolishing  fees  for  masses — for 
maintaining  all  children  born  in 
France,  till  they  be  three  years  of 
age — for  improving  waste  lands,  and 
bestowing  them  on  married  peasants 
— for  purchasing  manors,  and  ex¬ 
empting  the  vassals  from  all  servi¬ 
tude — for  founding  houses  of  educa¬ 
tion,  workhouses,  houses  ot  health, 
and  asylums  for  females — for  por¬ 
tioning  young  women — for  confei- 
ring  honorary  rewards  on  merit ; 
besides  a  large  surplus  to  be  appio- 
priated  at  the  discretion  of  his  exe¬ 
cutors.''  Dr.  Franklin  planned  asimi- 
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lar  will.  It  is  theoretically  true  that 
compound  interest  may  accomplish 
all  these  things ;  but  such  extrava¬ 
gances  rather  tend  to  throw  ridicule 
on  the  subject  than  increase  our 
confidence  in  its  operations. 

On  the  political  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  we  meet  with  two 
publications  that  are  especially  en¬ 
titled  to  our  attention.  The  first  is 
“  Historical  Reflections  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  representative  System 
of  England,  with  reference  to  the 
popular  propositions  for  a  reform  of 
parliament.  By  James  Jepp,  Esq.” 
Svo.  10s.  (5d.  The  object  of  which 
is  to  disprove  the  reiterated  assertion 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  his  friends, 
that  the  representation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  has  for  the  last  century  or  more 
been  gradually  losing  its  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  resigning  its  power  into 
the  hands  either  of  the  crown  or  of 
the  members  of  the  upper  house ; 
by  an  historical  examination  of  the 
rise  and  progress,  and  the  ancient 
and  present  powers  of  the  house  of 
commons.  We  approve  of  most  of 
the  writer’s  opinions ,  but  cannot 
follow  him  into  his  assent  that  peers 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  in 
popular  elections  5  or  his  view  of  the 
perfect  harmlessness  of  close  b6- 
roughs.  This  last,  however,  .  we 
acknowledge  to  be  a  delicate  point  $ 
and,  with  Junius,  the  great  assertor 
of  public  liberty,  we  feel  afraid  (o 
disturb  the  present  system,  lest  while 
we  do  a  little  good  we  should  be 
the  cause  of  much  more  evil.  The 
second  book  we  refer  to  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  entitled  “  Rudiments  of  the 
Laws  of  England  5  designed  as  a 
preparatory  study  for  persons  enter¬ 
ing  the  profession,  as  a  compendium 
^strengthen  the  memory  of  thpse 
who  have  studied  the  law,  and  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  to  all  classes  of  people.  By 
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Mr.  F.  M.  Van  Heythuysen,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  honourable  society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.”  8vo.  9s.  This  book 
is  admirably  calculated  to  fulfil  the 
object  to  which  it  pretends.  It  is 
chiefly  drawn  up  from  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  Sir  William  Blackstone  j 
and  has  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  well  known  analysis  of  the 
lattef ;  but  purposely  made  richer  in 
distinct  references  and  other  expla¬ 
natory  matters. 

On  particular  branches  of  English 
law  we  may  notice  with  approbation 
the  following  :  tc  A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Actions  on  Penal  Statutes  in 
general,  and  on  the  several  statutes 


of  Winton,  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3  3 
2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  c,  13  ) — and  5  Eliz. 
c.  4.  By  Isaac  Espinasse,  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  Esq.  barrister  at  law.”  “  A 
Treatise  on  the  Offence  of  Libel, 
with  a  disquisition  on  the  rights, 
benefits,  and  proper  boundaries  of 
political  discussion.  By  John  George, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  special 
'pleader.”  “  Littleton’s  Tenures  in 
English,  Printed  from  the  second 
edition  of  the  Commentary  of  Sir 
,  Edward  Coke.”  “  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Trading  as  a  Scrivener. 
By  George  Rose,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  barrister  at  law.” 


/ 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  LETTERS. 

Containing  Transactions  of  Literary  Societies ,  Biography ,  Classics ,  Criti¬ 
cism,  Philology ,  Grammar ,  Poetry,  Drama,  Novels,  7  'ales,  and  Romances. 


WE  shall,  as  usual,  commence 
this  chapter  with  a  brief  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which,  however,  at  the 
present  period  of  writing,  we  have 
only  received  the  first  part.  This 
consists  of  seventeen  articles  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  —  1.  On  a  new  detonating 
compound,  in  a  Tetter  from  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  to 
the  Rt.  Hon  Sir  Joseph  Ranks,  Bart. 
K.  B.  P.  R.  S.”  This  compound  ap7 
pears  to  have  been  first  discovered 
at  Paris,  where  it  seems  also  to  have 
been  kept  a  secret  in  regard  to  its 
constituent  principles,  or  rather  their 
modification  :  all  that  Sir  Humphry 
^was  capable  of  learning  upon  the 
subject  being  that  it  is  a  mixture  of 
azote  and  chlorine,  that  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  it  resembles  an  oil  some¬ 
what  heavier  than  water,  and  that 
it  detonates  with  all  the  force  of  ful¬ 
minating  metals  by  the  mere  heat 
of  the  hand  ;  insomuch  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  discovery  has  been 
hereby  deprived  of  an  eye  and  a 
finger.  Sir  Humphry,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Children,  tried  a  variety  of  pre¬ 
parations  of  azote  in  conjunction 
with  chlorine  :  and,  at  length,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  ascertaining  that  the  best 
modification  of  azote  or  nitrogen 
for  this  purpose  is  the  nitrate  of  am¬ 
monia  in  a  state  of  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  :  but  that  a  solution  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  or^  very  weak  solution 
of  pure  ammonia,  answers  the  pur¬ 


pose  as  well.  In  the  course  of  one 
experiment,  so  violent  was  the  ex¬ 
plosion  that  Sir  Humphry  had  nearly 
paid  as  dearly  as  the  original  kks- 
coverer  himself the  tube  and  glass 
being  broken  into,  small  fragments, 
and  a  severe  wound,  which  for  a 
time  deprived  him  of  sight,  be¬ 
ing  hereby  produced  in  the  trans¬ 
parent  cornea  of  the  eye.”  “  II.  On 
a  remarkable  application  of  Cotes’* 
Theorem.  By  J.  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Esq,  Communicated  by  Wm.  Her- 
schel,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.”'  III.  “  Ob¬ 
servation  of  the  Summer  Solstice 
1812  at  the  Royal  Observatory.  Ry 
John  Pond,  Esq.  Astronomer  royal.” 
XVI L  “  The  same  of  the  Winter 
Solstice,  by  the  same.”  VIII.  <c  A 
Catalogue  of  North  Polar  Distances 
of  some  of  the  principal  fixed  stars, 
by  the  same”  IV.  <<r  Observations 
relative  to  the  near  and  distant  sight 
of  different  persons.  By  James 
Ware,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.”  Near-sight¬ 
edness  is,  in  Mr.  Ware’s  opinion, 
gradual  in  its  progress,  with  a  few 
exceptions  :  and  the  use  of  glasses 
to  relieve  the  defect  constantly  in¬ 
creases  it,  so  that  deeper  and  still 
deeper  concave  glasses  are  perpe¬ 
tually  needed  and  sought  alter  by 
those  affected  with  this  infirmity  ; 
that  the  disease  is  more  common  to 
the  higher  than  the  lower  classes ; 
and  that  instances  are  not  want¬ 
ing  in  which  deep  convex  glasses 
have  been  thrown  aside  at  a  late 

period, 
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period  of  life,  and  the  eye  has  re¬ 
covered  its  proper  power.  XIV. 
£{  An  appendix  to  Mr.  Ware’s  paper 
on  Vision.  By  Sir  Charles  Blagden, 
F.  R.  S.  in  confirmation  of  the  re¬ 
marks  it  contains.”  V.  “  The  Ba- 
Lerian  Lecture  on  the  elementary 
principles  of  certain  crystals.  By 
W.  H.  Wollaston,  M.D.  Sec.  R.  S.” 
These  principles  are  supposed  to  be 
spheres  or  spheroids.  VI.  “  On  a 
substance  from  the  . Elm-tree  called 
Ulmin.  By  James  Smithson,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.”  VII.  “  On  a  method  of 
freezing  at  a  distance.  By  W.  H. 
Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.”  XV. 
*<  Method  of  drawing  extremely  fine 
wire,’’  By  the  same.  XVI.  De¬ 
scription  of  a  single  lens  microme¬ 
ter.”  By  the  same.  IX.  “  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  solvent  glands  and  giz¬ 
zards  of  the  ardea  argala,  and  other 
birds.  By  Sir  Everard  Home,  bart. 
F.  R.  S.”  XII.  Experiment  to  as¬ 
certain  the  coagulating  power  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  glands.” 
XVIII.  “  On  the  tusks  of  the  Nar¬ 
whal.  Both  by  the  same.”  X. 
<c  Additional  remarks  on  alcohol. 
By  W.  T.  Brande,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.” 
XI.  On  a  new  variety  in  the 
breeds  of  sheep.  By  Colonel  David 
Humphreys.”  XIII. cf  On  some  pro¬ 
perties  of  sight.  By  David  Brew¬ 
ster,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.” 

“  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London,  Vol.  XI.  Part.  1. 
The  attention  of  the  members  seems 
rather  to  have  been  directed  to  zoo¬ 
logy  than  to  either  of  the  other 
branches  which  its  constitution  em¬ 
braces  j  the  branch  of  botany  being 
noticed  upon  a  smaller  scale ;  and 
that  of  mineralogy  comprising  only 
a  single  article.  The  subjects  are 
as  follows :  1 .  Description  of  several 
new  or  rare  animals,  principally 
marine,  discovered  on  the  south 
coast  of  Devonshire.  By  George 


Montague,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  2.  Ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  supposed  effects 
of  ivy  upon  trees,  in  a  letter  to  the 
President.  By  Humphrey  Repton, 
Esq  3.  Essay  on  the  British  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus  me! oe,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  two  exotic  species.  By 
William  Elford  Leach,  Esq  F.  L  S. 

4.  On  artificial  and  natural  arrange¬ 
ments  of  plants )  and  particularly 
on  the  systems  of  Linneus  and  Jus¬ 
sieu.  By  W m .  Roscoe,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 

5.  Remarks  on  Lichen  Scaber,  and 
some  of  its  allies.  By  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Davies,  F.  L.  S.  6.  Strep- 
siptera,  a  new  order  of  insects  pro¬ 
posed  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
order  with  those  of  its  genera  laid 
down.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirby, 
F.  L.  S.  7.  A  monograph  of  the 
British  species  of  the  genus  choleva. 
By  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 

8.  Description  of  a  new  species  of 
the  genus  mus,  belonging  to  the 
section  of  pouched  rats.  By  John 
Vaughan  Thompson,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 

9.  Analysis  of  Satin  Spar,  from  Al¬ 
ston  Moor  in  Cumberland.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Holme,  A.  M.  and  F.  L.  S. 

10.  Description  of  mus  castorides, 
a  new  species.  By  the  Reverena 

E.  J.  Burrow,  A.  Ml.  F.  L.  S.  11- 
On  woodsia,  a  new  genus  of 
ferns.  By  Robert  Brown,  Esq. 

F.  R.  S.  Lib.  L.  S.  12.  An  account 
of  some  rare  species  of  British  birds. 
By  Mr.  William  Bullock,  F.  L.  S. 
We  think  Mr.  Kirby’s  paper  op  a 
proposal  for  forming  a  new  order  ot 
insects  one  of  the  best :  we  have  not 
space  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  3  but  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  yet  been  done  by  the 
foreign  entomologists  to  simplify 
this  class  in  its  arrangements,  much 
yet  remains  to  be  performed,  and 
the  ordinal  and  generic  characters 
here  laid  down  are  fully  entitled  to 
the  attention  of  methodical  zoolo¬ 
gists. 
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gists.  Mr.  Thompson’s  account  of 
the  pouched  rat  is  curious.  The 
isolated  paper  on  mineralogy  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  is  Mr. 
Holmes’s  analysis  of  satin  spar:  it 
does  credit  to  his  industry  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

“  Life  of  Luther,  by  Alexander 
Rower.”  8vo.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
and  not  a  little  complimentary  to  the 
liberality  of  our  own  country  at  the 
present  day,  that  at  the  very  period 
in  which  we  are  more  decidedly  en¬ 
gaged  in  supporting  by  the  sword 
catholic  countries,  and  the  catholic 
religion,  in  consequence  ot  those 
countries  being  trampled  upon  and 
ground  down  by  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
testable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
themostuniversal  tyrannies  that  have 
ever  shewn  their  monster  head,  —we 
should  have  more  histories  of  Lu¬ 
ther  or  of  the  reformation,  which 
he  was  the  chief  instrument  m  ac¬ 
complishing,  than  in  almost  every 
former  period  whatever.  Omitting 
a  variety  of  minor  attempts  upon 
this  subject,  we  have  within  the  last 
seven  years  received  a  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  edition  of  M.  Villers  s  well 
known  c<  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and 
Influence  of  the  Reformation  of 
Luther,”  written  "in  French,  as  a 
prize  composition-  in  answer  to  the 
very  extraordinary  question  upon 
this  subject  proposed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  (now  the  Imperial)  Institute  ; 
and  which  received,  as  it  was  iuiiy 
entitled  to  receive,  the  honom  ot 
the  approbation  of  the  Institute  - 
we  have  had  the  same  translated 
into  English  by  tw;o  different  hands 
we  have  had  M.  Villers  s  £<  Lite  oi 
Luther”  prefixed  to  a  subsequent 
edition  of  his  work  verncLCulated  \  i f 
we  may  venture  upon  a  new  word)  $ 
we  have  had  Mr.  Roscoe  s  mote  ex¬ 
tensive  account  of  the  same  extiaci- 
dinary  series  of  events,  related  with 
<weat  elegance  in  his  “  Lile  ot 
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Leo  X.”  and  we  have  now  presented 
to  us  Mr.  Bower’s  attempt  upon 
the  same  subject.  What,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  preceding  narra¬ 
tives,  biographies,  histories,  and  me¬ 
moirs,  induced  him  to  enter  as  a  new 
candidate  into  the  list,  we  certainly 
are  not  told,  and  perhaps  the  writer 
may  think  we  have  no  authority  to 
enquire  :  yet  we  may,  at  least,  ven¬ 
ture  to  hint  our  surprise,  if  in  reality 
he  knew,  as  he  certainly  ought  to 
have  known,  of  the  existence  of  the 
works-  we  have  thus  glanced  at,  that 
he  has  never  adverted  to  them  even 
in  his  introduction.  For  the  rest 
Mr.  Bower  has  performed  his  part 
modestly,  carefully,  and  impartially  : 
and  if  he  have  not  given  us  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  Roscoe,  or  evinced  the 

O 

philosophical  and  comprehensive 
spirit  of  Villers,  he  has  composed  a 
book  that,  from  the  busy  and  event¬ 
ful  tenor  of  its  subject,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  general  interest,  and  from 
the  unostentatious  size  to  which  it 
is  limited,  is  within  the  general 
reach.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
chapters,  which  follow  each  other 
in  a  chronological  order  ;  and  closes 
with  an  appendix  consisting  of 
notes  and  extracted  papers,  some  of 
them  authoritative  and  others  ex¬ 
planatory,  Of  the  general  nature 
of  the  biographer’s  style  the  reader 
mav  form  his  own  opinion  by  a  pe¬ 
rusal  of  an  interesting  passage  we 
have  selected  from  it,  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  preceding  part  of  the 
present  volume. 

lC  Memoirs  of  the  Private  and 
Public  Life  of  William  Penn  By 
Thomas  Clark-on,  M  A.”  2  vols. 

8vo.  The  subject  of  th  se  volumes 
was  one  of  the  mdst  extraordinary 
characters  that  ever  lived.  The 
real  incidents  of  his  life  are  eventful 
enough  for  a  romance, — they  are  all 
signalized  by  firmness,  liber Tty, 
°  polit.cal 
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political  and  religious  consistency, 
and  a  diplomatic  wisdom  that  most 
ot  our  statesmen  of  the  present  day 
might  study  and  copy  from  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  that  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  being  the  founder  and-  le¬ 
gislator  of  a  new  state  upon  new 
principles ;  the  whole  is,  at  the 
same  time,  tessellated  with  strokes 
of  singularity  the  most  amusing,  of 
tenderness  the  most  affecting,  and 
of  eloquence  the  most  winning: 
and,  with  the  exception  of  various 
prosing  chapters,  'in  which  the 
biographer  introduces  himself  and 
his  own  comments,  or  opinions, 
rather  than  the  subject  of  his  work, 
and  which  every  one  will  doubtless 
skip  over,  whether  we  advise  them 
to  do  so  or  not*  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  there  are  few  lives 
that  have  lately  fallen  into  our  hands 
that  we  have  perused  with  more 
secret  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Few 
men  have  ever  been  more  tried, 
whether  in  poverty  or  in  wealth,  in 
oppression  or  in  power,  in  courtly  fa¬ 
vour  or  in  bigotted  persecution,  than 
Mr.  Penn  :  yet  in  every  scenff  weare 
sure  of  the  man  ;  in  all  circumstances 
and  changes  of  life  he  is  still  the  same, 
firm  but  courteous,  true  to  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  ever  labouring  to  do  good, 
whether  in  palaces  or  prisons.  It  is 
a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that 
amidst  all  the  political  changes  that 
occurred  in  the  history  of  England 
from  1 680  to  17 10,  William  Penn, 
the  quaker,  was  almost  uniformly 
one  of  the  chief  favourites  at  the 
English  court :  highly  esteemed  by 
Charles  II. — in  the  closest  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendship  with  James  II. 
— duly  valued  by  William  III. — 
and  still  more  highly  distinguished 
by  Anne.  And  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  period,  instead  of  flattering 
the  ear  of  whoever  might  happen  to 
be  the  sovereign  of  theday,he  was  al¬ 


most  perpetually  applying  lothemYor 
grants  of  toleration  and  other  poli¬ 
tical  indulgences  in  matters  against 
which  the  court  or  the  ministry,  and 
occasionally  the  sovereign  himself, 
had  decidedly  set  their  faces.  Yet 
in  most  cases  he  succeeded,  and  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  spirit  of  toleration  which 
has  so  peculiarly  marked  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  last  century.  Yet  these 
were  not  the  whole  of  his  royal 
friends  and  intimates;  for  we  find 
him  also  on  terms  of  much  esteem¬ 
ed  acquaintance  with  Peler  the 
Great  of  Russia,  at  the  peiiod  be¬ 
fore  us,  on  a  visit  to  England,  and  on 
the  most  familiar  footing  with  seve* 
ral  German  princes  and  princesses. 
He  never,  however,  frequented  the 
'  court  as  a  courtier;  nor  allowed  it, 
on  any  occasion  whatever,  to  keep 
him  from  the  sacred  duties  of  preach¬ 
ing  at  the  different  meetings  where 
his  presence  was  most  wanted  :  and 
posteri  ty  wi  1 1  perh  a  ps  s  m  il  e  w  i  th  so  me 
degree  of  scepticism  at  learning  that 
his  royal  friends  were  most,  if  not  all 
of  them,  occasionally  amongst  his  au¬ 
ditors;  that  the  Czar  Peter  was  highly 
pleased  with  him;  James  II.  a  fre¬ 
quent  and  reverential  attendant  upon 
him  ;  and  that  one  or  two  of  the 
German  princesses  were  so  over¬ 
powered  by  his  zeal  and  address  as 
to  become  converts  to  the  religious 
persuasion  of  Friends.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  to  a  mind  of  uncommon 
talents  for  study,  and  a  natural 
courtesy  of  manners,  had  added  a 
collegiate  education  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  wean  him  from 
his  religious  propensities,  his  father. 
Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  had  not 
only  purposely  introduced  him  into 
the  gayest  parts  of  his  own  gay  and 
extensive  circle  of  acquaintance,  but 
had  sent  him  to  France  and  other 

foreign 
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foreign  countries,  under  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  do  otherwise  than  be 
constantly  in  the  company  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  polished  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  day  5  and  hence  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  exhibited 
more  native  grace  in  his  plain  drab 
coat,  with  his  broad  brimmed  hat 
on,  in  the  presence  of  majesty, 
than  many  of  our  new  made  cour¬ 
tiers  do  with  their  swords,  silk-hats, 
and  embroidered  waistcoats.  Still 
there  are  two  other  parts  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  with  which  we  have  been  yet 
more  delighted  :  we  mean  his  sim¬ 
ple,  tender,  and  patriarchal  affection 
for  his  family  (and  we  now  particu¬ 
larly  allude  to  bis  letter  on  leaving 
them  for  the  first  time  on  his  voyage 
to  America— and  his  conduct  dur¬ 
ing  the  trying  scene  of  the  last  ill¬ 
ness  and  death  of  his  eldest  and 
very  amiable  son)  j  and  his  wisdom 
and  simple  dignity  as  a  legislator  and 
the  founder  of  a  new  state.  As  far 
as  the  political  principles  of  qnaker- 
ism  would  allow  him  to  form  a  per¬ 
fect  system  of  government,  he  seems 
to  have  accomplished  it,  and  Plato 
himself  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  excellency  of  his  code  : 
but  the  fact  has  been  tried,  and  it 
has  been  sufficiently  proved,  even 
by  the  sect  themselves,  that  their 
principles  are  in  no  respect  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  purpose.  They  can 
neither  duly  curb  internal  enormities 
nor  provide  against  foreign  force: 
and  even  Governor  Penn  hi  nself, 
in  his  laws  for  raising  a  militia, 
erecting  forts,  and  contributing  to 
the  protection  of  the  adjoining  pro¬ 
vince  that  was  more  exposed  to 
French  invasion  than  his  own,  not 
only  felt  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
quaker  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
but,  in  various  instances,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  his  own  council  and 
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assembly  of  friends  could  not,  as 
they  thought,  conscientiously  ac¬ 
company  him. 

<e  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
last  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  IV.  late  King  of  Sweden  j 
including  a  narrative  of  the  causes, 
progress  and  termination  of  the  late 
revolution ;  and  an  appendix  con¬ 
taining  official  documents,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  Swedish.”  8vo. 
1  os.  6d.  Gustavus  IV.  was  certainly, 
in  the  turn  and  character  of  his 
mind,  most  inadequate  to  the  gigan¬ 
tic  spirit  of  the  present  times, 
though,  had  he  flourished  a  few 
centuries  before,  when  the  doctrine 
of  jure  divino  was  more  popular, 
and  the  continent  less  convulsed,  he 
might  have  passed  through  life  as  a 
great  man,  from  his  chivalrous  pride 
and  inflexibility  of  character,  and 
have  been  canonized  after  death  for 
his  fanaticism.  We  have  already, 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  year’s  Re¬ 
gister,  noticed  the  chief  incidents 
that  led  to  his  abdication,  and  the 
election  of  Joachim  Bernadotte  to 
the  high  rank  of  Crown  Prince. 
The  ungovernable  passions  of  the 
king,  and  his  blindness  to  the  real 
interests  of  his  country,  rendered 
such  a  change  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  behold  with 
how  little  disturbance  it  was  pro¬ 
duced.  The  author  before  us  takes, 
of  course,  the  popular  side.  In  his 
introduction,  however,  he  affects  the 
niifest  impartiality,  and  professes  to 
have  nothing  more  in  view  than  to 
give  a  simple  narrative,  and  “  per¬ 
mit  the  reader  to  form  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  •”  yet,  in  the  very  next 
paragraph  he  openly  avows  the  side 
he  means  to  espouse,  and  attempts 
to  prejudice  the  reader  in  favour  of 
the  same  bearing.  “  The  following 
pages,”  he  observes,  “  are  princi¬ 
pally  addressed  to  the  present  times, 
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in  order  to  dissipate  groundless  pre¬ 
possessions,  and  to  prove  that  the 
causes  of  the  great  events  which 
they  have  witnessed  are  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  deep-laid  and  long- 
concerted  plans,  but  in  the  criminal 
abuse  of  po*wer,  and  inordinate  am¬ 
bition, .”  After  which  he  immediately 
warns  his  reader,  that  if  the  side  of 
the  question  which  he  thus  avows 
himself  to  have  taken,  be  not  his 
own,  “  let  him  not  peruse  the  fol¬ 
lowing  work  5  the  sentiments  which 
it  contains  must  be  to  him  unintel¬ 
ligible  ;  and  we  think  it  unnecessary 
to  attempt  to  prove  what  no  despot 
has  yet  ventured  openly  to  deny,” 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
names  either  of  the  anonymous  au¬ 
thor  or  of  the  anonymous  translator: 
the  former  appears  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  much  that  he  de- 
scribes,  and  the  latter  has  executed 
his  task  with  credit  and  apparent 
fidelity. 

“  The  Life  of  Nelson.  By  Robert 
Southey.”  2  vcls.  12mo.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  had  many  lives,  both  plain  and 
splendid,  of  this  first  of  British  naval 
heroes,  but  the  course  was  still  open 
to  the  present  biographer,  who  has 
executed  his  task  in  a  manner  wor¬ 
thy  of  himself,  and  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  character  he  has  biogra¬ 
phized.  We  do  not  know  that  he 
has  communicated  much  novelty, 
though  we  must  except  a  few  inte¬ 
resting  anecdotes  both  of  his  boyhood 
and  more  active  maturity;  but  what 
he  has  communicated  is  written 
with  a  sort  of  enticing  simplicity  that 
bears  the  stamp  of  sterling  truth. 
He  is  warm,  as  who,  indeed,  is  not, 
in  the  praise  of  Nelson’s  unrivalled 
talents,  indefatigable  spirit,  and  un¬ 
conquerable  heroism  ;  but  he  is  also 
open  to  the  deep  blot  that  stained 
his  escutcheon  in  its  domestic  quar¬ 
ter  through  several  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  It  is  absurd  to  conceal 


it,  and  still  worse  to  varnish  it  over 
as  it«has  hitherto  been  too  often  at¬ 
tempted,  and  that  not  in  the  press 
only  but  even  in  the  pulpit/,  we  ap¬ 
prove  Mr.  Southey’s  fidelity  upon 
this,  as  well  as  almost  every  other 
point. 

“  The  Life  and  Administration  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval, 
&c.  By  Charles  Verulam  Williams, 
Esq.”  8vo.  We  are  surprised,  that 
amidst  the  numerous  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  late  prime  minister, 
there  should  have  been  no  one  found 
anxious  to  commemorate  his  public 
talents  and  private  virtues  in  a  work 
commensurate  with  his  own  worth, 
and  which  might  have  a  chance 
of  conveying  some  faint  idea  of  him 
to  posterity.  It  is  not  yet,  however, 
too  late  ;  and  the  meagre  publica¬ 
tion  before  us  will,  in  no  respect, 
stand  in  its  way.  This  labour  of 
Charles  Verulam  Williams,  Esq. 
is  a  patch-work  compilation  of  the 
political  incidents  of  the  times,  cul¬ 
led  chiefly  from  the  newspapers, 
with  a  few  brief  notices  of  Mr.  Per- 
cival’s  ancestry,  collected  from  the 
same  standard  authority  ;  from  some 
cause  or  other,  deteriorated  in  its 
language  below  what  we  meet  with 
in  most  of  the  journals  of  the  present 
day,  and  about  as  dull  as  it  is  inele-. 
gant.  Could  we  have  put  our  fingers 
upon  a  single  page  that  is  worth 
copying  we  should  have  extracted 
it,  and  introduced  it  into  a  previous 
department  of  our  Register,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  statesman  whose  name 
it  bears. 

Memoirs  of  Frederic  Cooke, 
Esq.  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent  Garden.  By  William  Dun¬ 
lap,  Esq.  composed  principally  from 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  from  the  manuscript  jour¬ 
nals  left  by  Mr.  Cooke,  &c.”  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  personal  knowledge  of 
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the  author,  who  appears  to  he  an 
American  artist,  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  and  comprises  only  the  short 
remainder  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  life  which 
he  spent  in  America.  The  manu¬ 
script  journals,  wetake  it  for  granted, 
are  genuine ;  for  had  they  been 
manufactured  for  the  occasion,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would 
have  contained  more  interesting  or 
imposing  matter  than  they  do  at  pre¬ 
sent;  forwe  have  nevermet  with  such 
strings  of  diminutive  events  in  any 
journal  that  has  yet  had  the  honour 
of  being  submitted  to  the  eye  of  the 
public  :  and  what  Mr.  Cooke’s  mo¬ 
tive  could  be  in  penning  such  un¬ 
important  transactions,  as  the  author 
has  not  informed  us,  we  are  not 
able  to  surmise ;  it  could  scarcely,  we 
think,  be  the  pleasure  of  idling  his 
time  away,  and  it  certainly  could 
not  be  with  a  view  of  laying  the 
basis  of  an  imperishable  history  of 
himself—  monumentum  are  percn- 
nius.  The  following  may  serve  as 
a  specimen:  ‘ f  Piccadilly  West, 
No.  9,  Saturday,  Feb.  5,  1803. 

Arose  between  eight  and  nine:-— 
after  breakfast,  and  putting  some 
things  in  order,  went  to  the  theatre 
and  heard  Pierre.  The  rehearsal  on 
my  part  not  very  regular,  as  1  was 
obliged  to  read  several  of  the 
speeches  :  after  visiting  the  ward¬ 
robe  and  my  butcher  s  at  Charing 
Cross ,  returned  home  ;  dressed,  and 
dined  at  four.  Read  the  Morning 
Post  of  the  day,  (which,  as  I  regu¬ 
larly  take  it  in  every  morning,  I 
need  not  again  observe,  unless  to 
make  memorandums  from  it.)  Citi¬ 
zen  Sebastiani's  report,  addressed 
to  the  Chief  Consul,  of  his  tour  in 
Egypt,  I  think  plainly  proves  the 
French  mean  to  pay  another  visit  to 
that  part  of  the  world.  At  half  past 
five  went  to  pay  a  visit  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Mrs.  Hunn,  "who  lives  at 


No.  li,  Trifton  Street,  Wes tm in- 
mi  ns  ter.  Met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thom¬ 
son,  the  latter  Mrs.  H’s  eldest 
daughter  by  the  late  Mr.  Reddish  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre.  Drank  tea  ; 
supped,  and  spent  a  pleasant  even¬ 
ing.  About  half  past  twelve,  took 
a  coach  from  Old  Palace  Yard  to 
the  top  of  St.  James’s  Street,  and 
then  walked  home;  sat  until  two, 
and  then  went  to  bed.  This  day  be¬ 
gan  io  kef  p  my  accounts  regularly.” 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  fullest 
and  busiest  of  the  MS.  diaries  of 
Mr.  Cooke;  and,  after  all,  even 
these  authorities  occur  but  very  spa¬ 
ringly  ;  and  the  biographer  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  collateral  docu¬ 
ments.  Of  the  place  or  country  of 

A-  ¥ 

Mr.  Cooke’s  birth,  his  parentage 
and  education,  Mr.  Dunlap  speaks 
without  much  authority:  Cooke 
himseif  affirmed,  it  seems,  that  he 
was  born  in  Westminster,  but  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  born  at  Dublin  ;  while 
some  have  made  him  a  native  of 
Berwick.  He  seems,  when  a  boy 
of  twelve  or  fourteen,  to  have  had  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  stage; 
and  no  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  for  it  by  nature ;  for 
he  had  a  quick  conception  of  cha¬ 
racters,  strictly  original  manner, 
impressive,  and  powerful  action, 
pliant  muscles,  and  variable  voice. 
His  predominant  vice  is  well  known 
to  have  been  drinking  : — this  drove 
him  from  the  London  stage,  where 
he  rnieht  have  continued  as  long  as 
he  had  chosen,  a  successful  rival  to 
Mr.  Kemble;  and  it  not  long  after¬ 
wards  drove  him  from  the  stage  ol 
life,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
turning  from  America,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  new  application  to  him 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Harris,  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  He  died  of  an  af¬ 
fection  of  the  liver,  accompanied 

with 
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with  dropsy.  Sept.  2 6,  .1812,  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

“  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Mi¬ 
nistry  of  the  late  W.  Huntington,  S.S. 
with  an  estimate  of  his  Character. 
By  Onesimus.”  8vo.  3s.  6d.  We 
have  now  to  take  a  glance  at  an¬ 
other  extraordinary  character,  and 
of  a  diametrically  opposite  descrip¬ 
tion,  who  has  trod  the  stage  of  life, 
and  lately  made  his  exit.  William 
Huntington,  or  Hunt,  which  was 
his  original  name,  was  born  of  poor 
parents  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  about 
the  year  1/44.  He  professed  to  have 
had  a  few  occasional  impressions  of 
religion  while  a  child,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  pursued  with  the  deistical 
principle  that  God  takes  no  notice 
of  our  proceedings.  He  was  at  first 
an  errand-boy  in  a  gentleman’s  fa¬ 
mily  ;  afterwards  gardener  to  a  ma¬ 
nufacturer  of  gunpowder,  in  which 
situation  he  commenced  his  preach¬ 
ing  career.  The  concern  proved  for 
many  years  unprofitable  to  him,  for 
he  was  driven  from  the  post  of 
gardener  in  consequence  of  his  having 
assumed  this  new  capacity,  and  was 
at  length  compelled  to  turn  coal- 
heaver  at  Thames-Ditton,  where  he 
found  no  higher  degree  of  success, 
except  in  a  few  stray  sheep  from 
other  folds ;  and  where  in  con¬ 
sequence  he  was  the  perpetual  butt  of 
the  ridicule  and  raillery  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  A  dream,  inspired,  as  he 
expressly  asserted,  by  the  Deity  him¬ 
self,  sent  him  to  London,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  relinquish  every  other 
business  except  that  of  preaching. 
Here  he  soon  found  means  of  suc¬ 
cess,  established  by  his  dexterity 
and  zeal  an  extensive  congrega¬ 
tion,  acquired  considerable  fame, 
and  ultimately,  from  the  scanty 
allowance  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  obtained  by  a  second  mar¬ 


riage  and  congregational  contri¬ 
butions,  an  annual  income  of  about 
two  thousand  pounds.  He  died  of  a 
diabetes  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  July  1, 
1813,  without  suffering  any  bodily 
pain,  and  in  his  own  view,  in  full 
certainty  of  going  to  heaven.  *f  All,,v 
said  he,  “  lies  straight  before  me  j 
there  are  no  ifs  or  huts  :  as  sure  of 
heaven  as  if  I  was  in  it.”  The 
friends  of  the  S.  S.  or  sinner  saved, 
seem  to  have  believed  the  same, 
and  hence  he  has  been  described  by 
one  of  them  as  “  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  God  the  church  has  had 
since  the  apostolic  day,  or  that,  per¬ 
haps,  it  will  have  till  after  the  suf¬ 
fering  state  of  the  church  by  perse¬ 
cution  while  he  himself,  with  a 
sort  of  similar  claim  to  the  same  pre¬ 
tensions,  drew  up,  shortly  before  his 
death,  the  following  epitaph,  which 
has  since  been  inscribed  on  his  mo¬ 
nument. 

Here  lies  the  Coal-heaver  : 

Who  departed  this  life  July  1,  181 3, 

In  the  69th  year  of  his  age, 

Beloved  of  his  God,  but  abhorred  of  men. 
The  omniscient  Judge 
At  the  Great  Assize  shall  ratify  and 
Confirm  this. 

To  the  confusion  of  many  thousands; 

For  England  and  its  metropolis 
Shall  know  that  there  hath  been 
A  Prophet  among  them. 

W.  H.  S.  S. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  better  subject : 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Knt.  LL  D.  F.R.S.  F.S.  A.”  late  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Com¬ 
prising  original  Anecdotes  of  many 
distinguished  Persons,  his  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  and  a  brief  Analysis  of  his 
Discourses.  To  which  are  added 
varieties  on  Art.  By  James  North- 
cote,  Esq.  R.  A.”  4to.  2I.  12s.  6d. 
The  life  of  Sir  Joshua  offers  nothing 
of  abrupt  incident,  noisy  bustle,  or 
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involution  of  fqrtune  5  but  it  af¬ 
fords  another  instance  of  successful 
activity  and  talent  in  what  may 
be  comparatively  called  quiet  life. 
He  was  born  in  1723  at  Plympton, 
ki  Devonshire,  a  few  months  before 
the  death  of  Sir  Godfrey  Knell er,  in 
the  language  of  his  surviving  friend 
and  biographer,  “  as  if  thus  per¬ 
petuating  the  hereditary  descent  of 
the  art much  in  the  same  mariner, 
as  he  might  have  added,  that  Virgil  is 
said  to  have  been  born  onthe  death  of 
Lucretius.  The  father  of  Sir  Joshua 
was  a  clergyman  beneficed  with  a 
small  living,  and  he  himself  was  the 
seventh  of  eleven  children.  His  edu¬ 
cation  was  therefore  confined  and 
chiefly  domestic  5  he  discovered  an 
early  taste  for  drawing,  which, 
as  it  gradually  unfolded  itself,  wras 
progressively  encouraged  5  and  the 
result  was  that  by  a  laudable  spirit  of 
ambition  and  indefatigable  activity, 
its  constant  concomitant,  it  raised 
him  by  degrees  to  the  acme  of  his 
profession,  and  introduced  a  new 
sera  in  the  history  of  British  paint¬ 
ing.  It  is  to  him  chiefly  that  the 
Royal  Academy  owes  its  birth, 
which  was  founded,  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  his  Majesty,  in  17^8.  It 
received  for  several  years,  from  the 
royal  purse  not  less  than  50001.  an¬ 
nually,  till  at  length  the  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  was  found  to  produce  an 
income  equal  to  its  support,  and 
which  is  here  calculated  at  about 
25001.  per  annum.  Sir  Joshua  died 
February  23,  1/92,  and  was  interred 
at  St.  Paul’s  with  great  magni¬ 
ficence.  The  present  biography  was 
certainly  called  for  by  the  nation 
which  lies  under  so  great  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  his  pre-eminent  talents, 
we  may  add  by  the  world  at 
large  :  and  does  equal  honour  to 
himself  and  to  his  friend  who  has 
written  it. 


Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life  of 
John  Horne  Tooke,  Esq.  By  W.  Ha¬ 
milton  Reid.”  12mo.5s.  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  appears  to  have  strictly  abided  by 
l\is  own  limitation,  and  confined  his 
memoirs  to  Mr.  Tooke’s  public  life, 
with  the  exception  of  a  page  or  two 
devoted  to  his  birth  and  early  studies. 
The  life  itself  forms  a  perfect  con¬ 
trast  to  the  preceding  :  it  is  always 
in  a  storm,  and  almost  always  in 
danger  of  shipwreck,  Mr.  Horne 
Tooke  had  great  talents,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  a  perpetual  tendency 
to  abuse  them.  He  has  been  called 
a  staunch  patriot ;  but  if  patriotism 
consist  in  the  love  of  our  country, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  make  it  be¬ 
loved  by  every  one  around  11s,  there 
are  few  men  who  have  less  claim  to 
such  a  title ;  for  although,  during 
the  range  of  his  political  existence, 
we  have  experienced  almost  every 
'  mutation  from  prosperity  to  adver¬ 
sity,  from  unbounded  peace  to  un¬ 
bounded  war,  and  have  had  mini¬ 
sters,  at  the  helm,  of  every  diversity 
of  sentiment,  no  time  or  tide,  no 
system  or  opinion  has  ever  squared 
with  his  own,  or  induced  him  to 
think  the  country  worth  praising  or 
possessing  at  the  moment:  itsr  in¬ 
trinsic  excellence,  and  the'  perfec¬ 
tion  of  its  constitution  were  always  in 
the  past  or  future,  and  never  in 
the  present  time.  As  a  philologist 
his  labours  possess  value,  and  evince 
great  ingenuity  ;  yet  even  these  are 
poisoned  by  the  political  canker  that 
fed  for  ever  on  his  heart  $  and  his 
skill  is  rather  that  of  a  logical  gla¬ 
diator  than  of  a  candid  controvertisr. 
He  was  born  near  Soho-square  in 
1737  :  his  father  was  a  poulterer, 
who  appears  to  have  given  him 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
good  education  :  for  we  find  him 
successively  at  Westminster,  Eton, 
and  Cambridge,  He  died  at  his 

own 
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own  house  at  Wimbledon,  March 

19,  1 812, 

“  General  Biography  :  or  Lives, 
Critical  and  Historical,  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  of  all  ages,  coun¬ 
tries,  conditions,  and  professions, 
arranged  according  to  alphabetical 
order.  Composed  by  John  Aikin, 
M.  D.  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  William  Johnston.”  4to. 
Vol.  VIII.  The  celebrity  which  this 
work  has  long  acquired  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  introduce  it  formally 
before  the  reader.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  the  volume  for  the 
year  before  us  extends  from  Pearce 
(Zachary)  to  Samuel  the  prophet, and 
exhibits  the  same  classical  simplicity 
of  style,  the  same  indefatigable  re¬ 
search  for  genuine  information,  and 
the  same  freedom  from  personal  bias 
which  has  characterised  those  which 
have  preceded  it. 

Among  the  works  of  the  year  that 
relate  to  ancient  classics  we  have  to 
notice  the  following  :  “  Ricardi  Per¬ 
son  i  Adversaria,  &c.”  “  Adversaria 
of  Richard  Porson.”  Notes  and 
Emendations  upon  the  Greek  Poets, 
selected,  arranged,  and  prepared  by 
J.  H.  Monk,  A.  M.  andC.  J.  Blom- 
field,  A.  M.  from  the  MS.  papers  of 
Porson,  in  the  possession  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.”  With  a  vig¬ 
nette  of  the  author.  Svo.  1 1 .  5s. 
large  paper  3l.  3s.  These  notes  are 
a  valuable  collection,  and  do  great 
credit  to  the  celebrated  scholars  by 
whom  they  have  been  compiled  and 
digested.  We  are  astonished,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  enormous  price  which 
is  demanded  for  the  volume,  and 
which  amounts  almost  to  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  its  circulation  among  those 
for  whom  it  would  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  chiefly  intended.  We  by 
no  means  blame  the  highly  respect¬ 
able  bookseller,  whose  name  appears 
at  the  foot  of  the  title-page,  and  who 


we  are  informed  has  purchased  the 
copy-right  j  but  we  cannot  avoid 
repeating  our  surprise  that  a  college 
which  has  sent  forth  so  many  illus¬ 
trious  scholars,  and  has  uniformly 
professed  so  strenuous  a  desire  to  en¬ 
courage  learning,  and  classical  learn¬ 
ing  more  especially,  should  have 
consented  to  demand  such  a  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  the  copy-right  as  to 
render  so  high  a-  price  absolutely 
requiste  to  give  a  chance  of  repay¬ 
ment. 

Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  viz. 
the  Clouds,  Pint  us,  the  Progs,  the 
Birds,  Translated  into  English,” 
with  Notes.  8vo.  12s.  Of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  eleven  plays  have  reached 
us  5  and  this  is  all  that  remains  to 
us  of  the  attic  comedy.  Of  these 
onlythree  have  hitherto  been  present¬ 
ed  in  an  English  dress.  The  Clouds 
and  Plutus,  which  have  both  been 
attempted  by  White  and  Theobald, 
and  the  former  also  by  Cumberland, 
whose  excellence  as  a  Greek  trans¬ 
lator,  and  especially  of  Aristophanes, 
has  been  admitted  on  all  sides;  and 
the  Frogs,  which  has  been  admirably 
given  by  Mr.  Dunster.  The  two 
comedies  rendered  by  Cumberland 
and  the  one  by  Dunster  are  here  re¬ 
printed  ;  to  which  a .  translation  of 
the  Birds  is  added  by  the  present 
editor,  a  member  of  one  of  the  uni¬ 
versities.  It  is  given  in  prose  for  the 
following  reasons  offered  in  the  pre¬ 
face,  to  the  whole  of  which,  however, 
we  by  no  means  accede.  “  With  re¬ 
spect  to  those  who  think  that  a  me^ 
trical  version  would  be  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  purpose,  we  are  bound  in 
duty  to  give  our  reasons  for  differ¬ 
ing  froim  them  in  opinion.  A  sort 
of  comico-prosaic  style,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  is  the 
style  which  suits  best  the  language 
of  English  farce.  The  style  of 
Aristophanes  approaches  nearest  to 
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this.  A  translation,  therefore,  upon 
this  principle,  will  combine  two  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  force  of  every  pas¬ 
sage,  and  the  keenness  of  every  joke, 
will  be  the  more  effectually  pre¬ 
served  ;  while  the  fulness  of  every 
expression  will  be  the  more  na¬ 
turally  represented,  each  line  be¬ 
ing  free  from  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  certain  number  of  syl¬ 
lables.  It  will  come  at  once  within 
the  reach  of  the  English  reader,  and 
will  assist  the  scholar  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  original  Greek.' 
Now  each  line  would  certainly  bear 
a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  the 
original  Greek  if  in  easy  and  regu¬ 
lar  metre  ;  nor  needs  it,  even  in 
this  case,  be  under  “  the  necessity 
of  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
syllables;  for  the  Iambic  of  ten  syl¬ 
lables  mtiy  be,  as  in  truth  it  most 
commonly  is,  occasionally  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  terminating  alcaio  or  . 
redundant  syllable,  or  an  Alexan¬ 
drine  verse;  and  all  these  again  may 
casually  be  varied  by  a  break  or  he¬ 
mistich.  The  version,  however,  as 
it  is,  has  considerable  merit,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  well  elucidated 
from  the  commentaries  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Beck,  with  occasional  assist¬ 
ances  derived  from  Bentley,  Porson,^ 
and  Kuster.  The  text  is  that  of 
Brunck.  “  If  the  plan  upon  which 
the  Birds  has  been  executed,  shall 
be  found  acceptable  to  the  pub¬ 
lic/’  says  the  translator,  f<r  we  shall 
speedily  commit  to  the  press  a  se¬ 
cond  volume,  containing  a  verson  of 
the  Wasps ,  the  Acharnians ,  the 
Peace ,  and  the  Knights 

“  Funeral  Orations  in  praise  of 
Military  Men  :  translated  from  tne 
Greek  of  Thucydides,  Plato,  and 
Lycias :  with  explanatory  Notes, 
and  some  account  of  the  Authors. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broadhurst.” 

8 vo.  1 6s.  The  subjects  of  this  ele- 
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gant  and  interesting  volume  are  the 
following:  Life  of  Thucydides; 
Character  of  Pericles ;  brief  Re¬ 
marks  on  ancient  Funeral  Orations ; 
description'  of  the  Funeral  Cere¬ 
mony,  by  Thucydides;  Oration  of 
Pericles  ;  Life  of  Plato  ;  Menexe- 
mes,  or  Funeral  Oration  of  Plato  ; 
Life  of  Lysias  ,  Oration  of  Lysias ; 
additional  Observations;  Index.  The 
memoirs  are  purposely  concise,  and 
are  chiefly  intended  as  explana¬ 
tory  prolegomena.  The  funeral 
harangues  are  for  the  most  part 
rendered  from  the  original  text  as 
edited  in  1 7d6,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bentham,  formerly  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  who  accompanied 
it  with  a  learned  preface  and  notes. 

“  Collections  from  the  Greek  An- 
thology  :  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bland  and 
others.”  8vo.  10s.  This  volume  com¬ 
mences  with  a  preface  containing 
an  historical  notice  of  the  principal 
authors  (as far  as  they  are  known)  and 
collectors  of  Greek  epigrams,  with  re¬ 
marks  on  the  editions  of  Brunck  and 
Jacobs.  The  work,  ns  intimated  in 
the  title-page,  is  the  joint  produc¬ 
tion  of  several  hands,'  indicated  by  a 
single  capital  letter  at  the  foot  of 
the  piece,  though  the  only  name 
that  appears  at  length  is  that  of  the 
editor,  who  is  a  considerable  con¬ 
tributor.  The  poems  are  divided 
into  classes,  as  moral,  symposiac, 
amatory,  satirical,  humorous,  and 
sepulchral.  At  the  end  of  each  class 
is  subjoined  a  series  of  explanatory 
notes,  interwoven  with  specimens 
of  a  more  modern  date.  There  is 
much  spirit  in  many  of  these  ren¬ 
derings,  and  we  have  already  se¬ 
lected  from  them  accordingly  with 
some  degree  of  freedom., 

“  The  two  last  Pleadings  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Tullius  Cicero  against  Caius 
Verres  :  translated  and  illustrated 
with  Notes  by  Charles  Kelsall,  Esq. 

2  C  author 
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author  of  a  Letter  from  Athens.” 
8vo.  15s.  The  pleadings  here  pre¬ 
sented  are  selected,  and  justly  esti¬ 
mated,  as  the  finest  of  all  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  Roman  orator  :  they 
are  in  the  main  given  fairly,  though 
we  think  they  might  have  been 
equally  literal  and  possessed  more 
aroma,  or  unction,  as  the  French 
theologians  would  call  it.  We 
have  also  strenuously  to  object  to 
the  use  of  such  finical  terms  as 
fetes  champetres ,  boudoir ,  ridicule 
(reticulumj  a  little  net-work  bag, 
in  the  present  instance  stuffed  with 
roses  :  as  also  to  the  promiscuous  use, 
in  the  very  same  sentence  too,  of 
the  singular  and  plural  pronoun  of 
the  second  person,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  :  “  Here  Quintus  Ca¬ 

tullus,  I  call  upon  thee.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  your  splendid  and  beautiful 
ornament.  It  belongs  *o  you,  not 
only  to  reprobate  this  crime  with 
the  severity  of  a  judge,  but  even 
that  of  an  enemy  or  accuser.” 

“  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  :  trans¬ 
lated  by  William  Orgerj  with  the 
original  Latin  text.”  Vol.  I.  8vo. 
10s.  This  translation  is  rendered 
with  great  ease,  sufficient  fidelity, 
and  no  deficiency  of  spirit.  The 
writers  intention  is  to  publish  a 
Number  quarteily,  till  the  whole  of 
Ovid  has  been  mastered.  The  vo¬ 
lume  before  us  (for  we  have  not  yet 
received  more  than  the  first  (is  li¬ 
mited  to  the  first  seven  books  of 
the  Metamorphoses.  We  wis-h  Mr. 
Orger  success;  for  in  our  opinion 
he  well  deserves  it. 

“  Correspondence  of  the  late  Gil¬ 
bert  Wakefield,  B.A.  with  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  in 
the  years  1 790- 1  SO  1  :  chiefly  on 
subjects  of  Classical  Literature.” 
8vo.  We  have  been  more  thin  or¬ 
dinarily  pleased  with  this  little  vo¬ 
lume;  and  we  have  been  pleased  on 


various  accounts.  First,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  writers  as  peculiarly  charac¬ 
terised  by  somewhat  of  an  ebullient, 
though  always  an  honest  warmth,  in 
the  different  kinds  of  controversy 
(sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  same 
kind)  to  which  they  were  directed 
by  their  professional  pursuits  ;  and 
we  here  find  all  ebullience  subside 
ed  ;  undue  heat  softened  into  the 
most  polite  and  mutual  deference 
of  opinion,  and  the  storm  of  politics 
exchanged  for  the  calm  and  purity 
of  philological  studies  and  Greeks 
and  Roman  literature.  Secondly, 
we  find  this  subject  maintained 
with  a  spirit  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  survey,  for  which  we  did 
not  give  either  of  the  writers  full 
credit  while  alive,  aware,  as  we  have 
never  ceased  to  be,  of  their  natural 
talents,  and  highly  cultivated  under¬ 
standing.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  work  of 
elegance,  therefore,  that  breaks  upon 
us  unexpectedly,  and  is  consequent¬ 
ly  the  more  cordially  welcome.  And 
fourthly,  under  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  period  of  time 
through  which  the  correspondence 
extends,  it  does  the  highest  honour 
to  both  the  writers  ;  for  although 
there  is  nothing  more  than  a  few 
incidental  allusions  to  the  fact,  it 
commences  upon  a  literary  subject, 
not  long  before  Mr.  Wakefield’s 
prosecution  for  a  libel,  continues 
through  the  whole  of  his  confine¬ 
ment  of  three  years  in  Dorchester 
gaol,  and  terminates  almost  imme¬ 
diately  upon  his  liberation.  The 
opening  letter  is  dated  Dec.  1/, 
i  79fi >  and  is  from  Mr.  Fox  to  Mr. 
Wakefield,  in  acknowledgement  of 
the  present  of  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Wakefield's  Lucretius,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  himself,  and  evidently 
shows  that  at  this  time  nothing 
more  than  a  nominal  acquaintance 

subsisted 
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subsisted  between  them.  The  se¬ 
cond  is  from  the  same  to  the  same, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  second  volume,  as  also  of  a 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Wakefield’s  upon 
Porson’s  Hecuba  ;  and  though  with¬ 
out  a  date,  must  have  been  written 
in  the  summer  of  1/9/,  at  which 
lime  this  volume  was  published. 
The  classical  correspondence  com¬ 
mences  from  this  period,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  few  queries  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fox  in  relation  to  subjects 
more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Hecuba ;  and  from  this  point  it 
spreads  to  a  variety  of  other  quar¬ 
ters  of  elegant  criticism,  chiefly,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  Greek 
and  Latin,  though  not  unfrequently 
involving  allusions  to  the  polite  li¬ 
terature  of  modern  times,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  onr  own  country.  There 
is  one  thing  with  which  we  have 
been  particularly  pleased,  and  that 
is  the  delicate  attention  and  shades 
of  advice  (for  they  do  not  amount  to 
more)  that  Mr.  Fox  ventures  inci¬ 
dentally  to  address  to  Mr.  Wakefield, 
upon  the  first  severe  feeling  of  his 
sentence  and  imprisonment.  While 
lie  adverts  to  the  subject  only  inci¬ 
dentally,  yet  always  honestly,  and 
therefore  consistently  with  his  own 
political  opinions  with  strong  ex¬ 
pressions  of  disapprobation,  h®  seems 
to  labour  with  the  most  friendly 
assiduity  in  calling  off  his  attention 
from  his  sense  of  suffering,  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  rapidity  in  ex¬ 
ercising  his  critical  acumen,  and 
thus  drawing  forth  from  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field  in  his  own  support,  the  master 
passion  of  his  heart.  And  as  soon  as 
he  finds  Mr.  W.  is  about  to  engage, 

■  during  his  confinement,  upon  some 
work  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
his  time,  and  benefiting  his  family, 
he  strongly,  but  in  the  most  gentle 
manner,  dissuades  him,  by  all 
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means,  from  directing  it  to  a  poli¬ 
tical  subject.  The  chief  points  dis¬ 
cussed  are  verbal  and  grammatical 
criticisms ;  but  they  are  discussed 
with  so  much  taste.  Collateral  re¬ 
ference,  and  elegant  quotation,  as 
to  be  always  interesting  and  often 
important.  Among  other  peculi¬ 
arities  of  opinion  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
Wakefield,  we  have  to  notice  his  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  two  distinct  bundles  of  poems, 
written  by  different  blind  bards. 
’Q/xs^oi  rather  than  Oj uspos,  in  very 
early  though  different  periods  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  afterwards  put 
together  by  some  persons  through  the 
moans  of  a  few  interstitial  verses;  and 
he  thus  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
different  degrees  of  merit  that  be- 
longto  different  parts  of  these  excel¬ 
lent  productions,  and  especially  for 
the  diversities  that  occur  in  the  use 
and  omission  of  the  digamma  :  to 
which  opinion,  however,  his  Right 
Hon.  correspondent  does  not1  incline, 
though  lie  treats  it,  as  he  does  every 
other  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  with  great 
respect.  Another  singularity  in  Mr. 
Wakefield  seems  to  have  been  his  dis¬ 
like  of  Cowper’s  blank  verse,  and  the 
rhymed  stanza  of  Spencer,  to  both 
which  Mr.  Fox  appears  to  have  been 
most  warmly  attached.  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field’s  observations  upon  the  di¬ 
gamma,  however,  and  the  supernu¬ 
merary  y  at  the  termination  of  cer¬ 
tain  Words  in  the  Greek  tragedians, 
are  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention. 

“  A  Tour  through  Italy,  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  view  of  its  Scenery,  its  Anti¬ 
quities,  and  its  Monuments  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  as  they  are  objects  of  clas¬ 
sical  interest  and  elucidation,  See. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eus¬ 
tace.”  2  vols.  4to.  These  are  splen¬ 
did  volumes,  occasionally  illustrated 
with  engravings,  and  to  men  of 
classical  taste,  for  whom  they  are 

2  C  2  peculiarly 
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peculiarly  intended,  cannot  fail  to 
afford  a  rich  as  well  as  a  plenteous 
entertainment.  Mr.  Eustace  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  en¬ 
lightened  mind,  and  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples,  ardently  attached  to  Greek 
and  Roman  studies,  and  especially 
to  the  polite  literature  with  which 
they  are  so  splendidly  inwrought. 
The  tour  sketched  out  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages,”  says  the  journalist, 
f‘  was  undertaken  in  company  with 
Philip  Roche,  Esq.  a  young. gentle¬ 
man  of  fortune,  who,  while  he 
spared  no  expencee  to  render  it 
instructive,  contributed  much  to  its 
pleasures  by  his  gentle  manners, 
and  by  his  many  mild  and  benevo¬ 
lent  virtues  ;  virtues  which,  as  it  was 
hoped,  would  have  extended  their 
influence  through  a  long  and  pros¬ 
perous  life,  and  contributed  to  the 
happiness,  not  of  his  family  only,  but 
of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintance.  But  these  hopes  were 
vain,  and  the  author  is  destined  to 
pay  this  unavailing  tribute  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  friend  and  companion. 
The  two  gentlemen,  who,  with 
the  author  and  his  fellow-traveller, 
formed  the  party  often  alluded  to 
in  the  following  pages,  were  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Oust,  now  Lord  Brown- 
low,  and  Robert  Rushbroke,  of 
Ruslibroke  Hall,  Esq.”  The  tour, 
as  stated  in  the  title-page,  is  devoted 
to  the  classical  beauties  of  Italy, 
although  the  author  cannot  avoid 
occasionally  indulging  a  digressive 
and  venial  imprecation  against  the' 
Goths  of  our  own  times,  who  have 
pillaged  the  country  of  its  finest 
productions,  both  of  nature  and  art, 
and  hare  in  a  thousand  instances, 
with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarism, 
wantonly  destroyed  many  of  the 
best  monuments  of  Greek  or  Ro¬ 
man  taste.  He  starts  from  Vienna 
by  Inspruck,  crosses  the  Alps,  passes 


through  Bolsano  and  Trent,  and 
arrives  at  Verona,  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  state  of  which  he  gives  an 
interesting  account.  His  course  then 
tends  through  Vicenzia  and  Padua, 
to  Venice  )  from  which  he  returns 
to  Padua,  and  passes  on  to  Mantua, 
where  he  forgets  not  to  pay  due  ho¬ 
nours  to  Virgil ;  nor  to  w?eep  ever  the 
robberies  his  birth-place  has  endured, 
first  from  Austrian  protection,  and  af¬ 
terwards  from  French  :  though  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  shortly  after  the 
establishmentof  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  city,  “  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  not  neglected that 
“  an  Imperial  academy  was  erected, 
a  noble  palace  devoted  to  its  meet¬ 
ings,  and  a  fine  assemblage  of  anti¬ 
quities  collected  in  its  galleries.” 
Nothing  of  this  sort,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  consoled  the  Mantuans 
for  their  second  loss  of  liberty  under 
the  accursed  kiss  of  French  frater¬ 
nity.  The  fostering  genius  of  Buona¬ 
parte  plundered  the  academy  which 
the  Austrian  court  had  founded,  and 
carried  off  the  revered  bust  of  Virgil, 
which  having  been  dug  out  of  the 
lake  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
placed  by  the  Austrians  in  the  aca¬ 
demical  gallery,  2nd  esteemed  by 
the  Mantuans  the  richest  jewrel 
they  were  possessed  of.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  farce,  while  this  disgrace 
was  openly  cast  upon  the  prince  of 
the  Roman  poets,  they  celebrated 
with  cruel  mockery  civic  feasts  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  him,  and  erected  plaster 
busts  in  the  place  of  his  marble 
statues. 

Pursuing  his  picturesque  course 
our  author  advances  progressively  to 
Cremona,  Placentia,  Parma,  Reggio, 
and  Modena,  constantly  enriching 
his  journal  with  notices  that  evince 
a  refined  taste  and  a  cultivated  un¬ 
derstanding.  Bologna  occupies  a 
more  detailed  description,  and  he  at 

length 
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*ength  reaches  Rome,  by  Rimini, 
Fano,  Ancona,  and  Loretto,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  which,  together  with  its 
fascinating  environs,  the  banks  of  the 
Anio,  Tiber,  and  the  Digentia,  the 
Tivoli,  and  the  Vicenza,  the  Sabine 
farm,  the  retreat  of  Catullus,  the 
villas  of  Maecenas  and  Virgil,  carry 
us  from  Chapter  VIII.  to  Chap¬ 
ter  XX.  We  then  accompany  the 
author  and  his  pleasant  party  to 
Naples,  where  we  are  as  agreeably 
enraptured,  and  for  nearly  as  iong  a 
period  of  time  :  the  smooth  waters 
of  Baia?,  the  fields  of  Elysium, 
the  groves  of  Cumae,  the  Pompeian 
lake,  the  rich  and  interesting  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  all  pass¬ 
ing  in  succession  before  our  eyes, 
and  each  rivetting  our  attention  as 
it  advances.  The  second  volume  is 
somewhat  more  detached  and  erratic 
in  its  lucubrations,  and  seems,  in 
some  degree,  intended  to  supply  vari¬ 
ous  occasional  lacunas  in  the  first. 
It  notices  Beneventum  and  Paestum ; 
passes  on  fo  a  description  of  the 
royal  family  of  Naples  (now  of  Si¬ 
cily)  and  of  the  modern  Neapolitans : 
returns  to  Rome,  and  delineates  a 
variety  of  other  facts  in  relation  to 
it,  both  of  ancient  and  existing  times. 
We  then  start  for  Florence,  and  take 
a  survey  of  its  buildings,  mauso¬ 
leum,  gallery,  museum,  and  en¬ 
virons,  particularly  the  Arno,  las- 
salae,  and  Vallambrosa.  Piza  next 
solicits  our  attention,  Genoa,  Pavia, 
Milan,  Como,  and  Turin  :  we  re¬ 
cross  the  Alps,  and  find  much  mat¬ 
ter  for  agreeable  remark  on  tra¬ 
versing  Mount  Cen n is.  The  work 
concludes  with  a  dissertation  con¬ 
taining  general  observations  on  the 
geography,  climate,  scenery,  history, 
language,  literature,  and  religion  of 
Italy,  and  on  the  character  of ,  the 
'Italians.  The  minute  survey  we 
have  taken  of  it  shews  sufficiently 
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the  agreeable  impression  it  has  made 
on  our  minds,  and  we  are  hence 
anxious  to  make  the  same  on  the 
minds  of  our  readers. 

Of  elementary  books  for  acquir¬ 
ing  classical  literature  we  have  to 
notice  the  following  :  “  A  Sketch 

of  the  Greek  Accidence  arranged  in 
a  manner  convenient  for  transcrip¬ 
tion  5  by  moans  of  which  learners 
may  be  assisted  in  committing  it  to 
memory.  By  John  Hodgkin.”  8vo. 
4s.  fid.  Mr.  Hodgkin  appears  to 
h a ve  bee n  a n  acti  ve  1  a bourer  i  n  the  in i- 1 
tiatory  field  of  school-learning  :  for 
we  find  him  appealing  in  bis  title- 
page  to  the  following  works  which 
he  has  already  supplied  in  this  line, 
and  of  which  the  little  book  before 
fore  us  is  intended  as  a  part  of  the 
series:  Introduction  to  Writing; 
Sketch  of  the  Geography  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Definition  of  some  of  the 
terms  made  use  of  in  Geography  and 
Astronomy;  Calligraphia  Grasca  et 
Pcecilographia  Grseca  ;  Specimens  of 
Greek  Penmanship  ;  and  about  half 
a  dozen  others.  The  plan  ot  the  pre¬ 
sent  production  is  to  habituate  the 
learner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
grammar  by  accustoming  him  to 
copy  the  elementary  paits  iepe<it- 
edly  as  etymological  exercises,  and 
\ his  in  conjunction  with  the  same 
parts  of  speech  in  Latin,  English, 
French,  and  Italian.  Frequent  trans¬ 
cription  unquestionably  tends  strong¬ 
ly  to  fix  the  matter  transcribed  on 
the  memory  ;  and  so  far  the  present 
plan  may  be  highly  useful. 

<<  First  Rudiments  of  General 
Grammar,  applicable  to  all  lnii- 
o-uao’es.  Comprised  in  twelve  Ele¬ 
mentary  Lessons  ’  8vo.  3s.  fid.  1  he 
autborattempts  to  follow  the  method 
of  the  Abbe  Gaultier;  to  explain 
things  while  he  induces  the  popu 
to  learn  lessons  ;  and  to  reach  that 
happy  medium  which  lies  between 

L  too 
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too  superficial  and  too  multiplex  a 
mode  of  instruction.  We  think  the 
attempt  is  not  sufficiently  dignified 
or  formal  for  a  foundation  of  solid 
learning  ;  for  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  real  learning, 
and  especially  elementary  learning, 
cannot  be  acquired  without  actual 
labour  (a  principle  that  should  first 
and  foremost  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil),  and  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  master  and  scholar  can  never 
be  duly  supported  by  the  chit-chat 
of  infantine  colloquy.  We  may  take 
an  example  from  the  writer’s  adver¬ 
tisement  e<  My  dear  children,”  says 
he,  <<r  you  are  now  come  to  an  age 
when  it  is  necessary  to  learn  grammar, 
which  teaches  you  how  to  express 
your  ideas  by  words.  You  know  what 
words  are  j  but  you  do  not  exactly 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  idea.  It  shall  therefore  be  the 
object  of  my  first  lesson  to  explain 
,  it  to  you.  You  see  in  your  gram¬ 
mar  that  an  idea  is  lie  mere  repre¬ 
sentation  or  image  in  our  own  wind 
nf  any  thing  external  that  came  to 
our  hnoivlcage  through  the  five  senses . 
And  that  you  may  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  what  this  means,  let  me  ask 
you  some  questions.”  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  the  author  in  his  ques¬ 
tions,  for  they  by  no  means  answer 
the  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  hint 
that  in  his  very  outset  the  pupil 
his  here  initiated  into  error,  and  that 
the  teacher  commences  with  one  of 
the  most  abstryi.se  doctrines  of  logic, 
instead  of  one  of  the  plainest  parts 
of  s peec h .  Th e  a  u th or  fi a 1 1 ers  h  i rn - 
self  that  he  exactly  understands  and 
is  able  to  make  the  ring  of  little 
children,  to  whom  be  addresses  him¬ 
self,  equally  understand  the  meaning 
of  an  idea  ;  and  he  tells  them  that 
it  is  an  image  of  any  .thing  e  ternal. 
This  might  have  done  in  the  days 
ff  Aristotle  and  Epicurus  j  it  would 


scarcely,  however,  have  answered  iq 
Des  Car tes’s  time  ;  and  has  been  ex¬ 
ploded  from  every  school  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ever  since  the 
days  of  Mr.  Locke.  We  do  not 
profess  to  know  either  exactly  or  at 
all  what  an  idea  is ;  but  in  no  sense 
whatever  can  it  be  scientifically  re¬ 
garded  as  an  image,  whether  the 
mind  be  contemplated  as  material 
or  immaterial.  But  we  have  an¬ 
other  object  ion  to  this  definition ;  we 
are  farther  told  that  it  is  an  “  image 
in  our  own  minds  of  any  thing 
external  that  came  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  through  the  five  senses  the 
writer,  indeed,  would  have  spoken 
more  correctly  if  he  had  said 
“  through  any  one  of  the  five 
senses.”  But  this  is  not  what  we 
refer  to  :  our  objection  is  to  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  limitation  of  ideas,  and 
to  the  child’s  being  taught  as  a  first 
principle  that  the  only  source  of 
ideas  (for  there  is  no  other  pointed 
out  to  him)  is  external  objects,  or 
the  external  senses.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  by  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  ideas  is  derived  not  from  an 
external  but  from  an  internal,  source, 
not  from  the  senses  without  but  the 
reflexion  within.  It  would  have 
puzzled  the  teacher  not  a  little,  we 
apprehend,  had  any  one  of  his 
young  pupils  inquired  of  him  from 
which  of  the  five  senses  the  mind 
derives  its  idea  or  image  as  he  calls  it, 
of  grammar,  the  subject  before  them? 
from  smell,  taste,  touch,  sight,  or 
hearing  ?  Ftom  which  of  them  it 
derives  the  idea  or  image  of  right 
and  wrong  ?  of  superiority  and  in¬ 
feriority  ?  of  gratitude,  love,  bene¬ 
volence  ?  We  recommend  Mr.  St. 
Quintin  to  a  re-perusal  of  Locke’s 
Essay  before  be  gives  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  first  rudiments”  to  the 
world 

“  Elements  of  English  Grammar, 

with 
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with  numerous  Exercises,  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Allen.  12mo.  5s.  “  A 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language  ; 
containing  a  complete  summary  of 
its  rules,  &c.  By  John  Grant,  A.M. 
8vo.  6s.  Both  these  are  useful 
works,  and  evince  a  patient  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  variety  of  points  which  to 
the  superficial  multitude  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  strange  in  this  late  period  of 
our  vernacular  language,  have  never 
to  this  day  been  fully  ascertained 
and  settled.  Mr.  Allen’s  Grammar 
is  designed  expressly  to  embrace  all 
the  important  principles  of  the  Epea 
Pteroenta  j  and  his  dicta  are  well 
supported  by  examples  drawn  from 
the  purest  and  most  approved 
writers  ;  very  frequently,  and  in  our 
opinion,  correctly,  from  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  poets,  especially  Chaucer.  Mr. 
Grant  shoots  with  somewhat  of  a 
longer  bow,  and  extends  his  rules  to 
an  elucidation  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  elegant  and  correct  diction, 
accompanied  with  critical  and  ex¬ 
planatory  notes,  questions  for  exami¬ 
nation,  and  appropriate  exercises  ; 
he  has  also  considerably  simplified 
the  rudiments  of  the  English  gram¬ 
mar,  by  discharging  a  variety  of 
fictitious  parts  of  speech,  as  well  as 
cases  of  nouns  and  tenses  of  verbs. 

“  Gymnasium,  sive  Symbols  Cnti- 
ca.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crombie, 
LL.  D.”  2  vols.  8vo.  18s.  Dr. 

Crombie,  in  the  work  before  us, 
soars  to  a  flight  somewhat  above  tne 
elementary  publications  we  have 
just  been  noticing  ;  and  attempts  to 
ground  his  pupil  in  a  correct  know¬ 
ledge,  not  merely  of  his  vernacu¬ 
lar  grammar,  but  in  the  peculiar 
idiom,  phraseology,  vocal  values, 
and  terms  of  expression  of  his 
mother  tongue.  The  work  accord¬ 
ingly  consists  of  critical  obseiva- 
;  tions  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  but 
i  chiefly  philological,  illustrated  by 


exercises  progressively  adapted  to 
the  scholar’s  rising  talents  and  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  and  ingeniously  contrast¬ 
ing  the  peculiarities  of  one  lan¬ 
guage  with  another. 

“  Horae  Sinicse :  Translations 
from  the  popular  Literature  of  the 
Chinese.  Bv  the  Rev.  Robert  Mor¬ 
rison,  Protestant  Missionary  at  Can¬ 
ton.  8vo.  3s.  The  intrepid  and  mi¬ 
gratory  spirit  of  our  own  country¬ 
men  has  connected  England  with 
almost  every  other  country  in  the 
world  ;  and  there  are  few  in  which, 
from  motives  of  the  purest  virtue 
and  benevolence,  the  customs,  man¬ 
ners,  and  language  of  the  natives, 
are  not  at  this  moment  studying. 
The  book  before  us  consists  of  small 
tracts  that  are  usually  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  in  China,  to  ini¬ 
tiate  them  in  learning.  The  first 
tract  is  entitled  San-tsi-king,or  three 
genuine  characters  :  no  member  of 
a  sentence  introduced  into  it  being 
allowed  to  consist  ot  more  than 
three  characters  or  keys,  as  they  are 
called  by  other  writers.  The  second 
tract  before  us  is  entitled  Ta-hio— 
the  Great  Science  :  Account  of  Poe 
the  dignified  founder  of  the  Chinese  : 
extract  from  the*  Ho-Kiang  :  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sect  lao-Szit  :  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Chinese  epistolary  cor¬ 
respondence.  “  There  are  in  China,” 
the  writer  tells  us,  <e  a  great 
number  of  teachers ;  and  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  learning  may  be  had 
in  some  cases,  at  so  low  a  rate  as 
two  dollars  a  year  ;  yet  either  from 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  or  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  the  written 
language,  or  from  both  caus<  s  com¬ 
bined,  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
community  are  able  to  write  and  read. 
Government  support  school-masters 
for  the  children  of  the  soldiery,  but 
not  for  the  children  of  the  poor  ge¬ 
nerally.  Nor  are  there  any  charity 
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schools  supported  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions.  Indeed,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  tind  that  there  exist  any  vo¬ 
luntary  associations  among  *  le  peo¬ 
ple  for  charitable  purposes.” 

We  proceed  to  the  poetry  of  the 
year;  and  have  in  :the  advance 
ground  to  notice  a  fresh  supply  from 
the  inexhaustible  to  h  tains  of  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  a  ’  iLc  1  Byron  :  the 
first  of  whom  ht  giv?  us  another 
poem,  entitled  iet  he  plot  of 
which  vehavei.  tiro  decipher, 
but  th'^gene/al'characi  which, 
incider  ts,  descriptive  f  *Yy,  and 
ease  of  versification,  r  rniS‘  a  near 
parallel,  to  those  by  which  it  has  been 
preceded.  In  the  suructu  i  of  the 
verso  it  is  more  regular;  in'  (he  pro¬ 
gress  ahd  catastrophe  of  the  fable, 
it  ft,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  any:  the  prominent 
figp  "  ;  are  strong!  'pourtrayed,  and 
thi  is  many  a  )vne  touch  of  pa- 
thetrifset  timent.  >\  Yet  we  begin  to 
feel  that  the  authr  doubles  upon  us 
rather  too  frequency,  and  to  fear 
that  at  the  rate  rt  which  he  has 
been  riding  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  he  will  soon  run  himself  out 
of  nreath.  Lord  Byron,  however, 
seems  to  have  measured  lances  with 
him  even  in  this  respect :  the  year 
before  us  has  been  marked  by  him 
with  two  distinct  poems  of  great 
mei  it,  though  diort  and  singularly 
abrupt.  “  The  Giaour,”  and  “  The 
Bride  of  Abydos.”  He  too  has  great 
facility  of  versification,  great  dex¬ 
terity  of  colouring,  great  strngth  of 
description,  grrat  power  of  pathos. 
His  pathos,  however,  is  alwa\s  of  a 
melancholy  kind  ;  and  his  fable  is 
unfortunately  without  moral  or  im¬ 
provement  of  any  kind 

‘  The  Year:  a  Poem,  by  John 
Bidlake,  IX  D”  8vo.  10s.  6d.  We 
have  witnessed  the  poetical  talents 
of  Hr.  Bidlake  on  several  prior  occa¬ 


sions,  and  if  they  do  not  stamp  him 
for  a  pbfet  of  the  first  water,  they  at 
least  prove  that  he  is  fond  of  poetry  > 
and  that  he  is  capable  of  amusing 
himself  with  his  own  efforts,  al¬ 
though  the  more  fastidious  world 
should  refuse  to  partake  in  the 
amusement.  In  the  instance  befov  a 
us,  however,  he  has  been  not  a  little 
unlucky  in  his  subject  :  the  Year 
is  followed  up  through  its  Seasons  ; 
and  after  the  descriptions  we  have 
already  had  of  it  under  this  classifi¬ 
cation  from  the  powerful  pencils  of 
Thomson  and  Cowper,  there  is  little 
left  for  Dr.  Bidlake  but  to  copy  from 
the  paintings  which  they  have  set 
before  him.  He  is  rather  the  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  former  than  of  the  lat¬ 
ter;  yet  we  cannot  avoid  adding 
that  his  text  compared  with  that 
of  his  prototype,  is  like  Virgil’s 
Georgies  in  the  Delphin  ordo.  We 
ought,  however,  to  add  what 
we  learn  (and  are  sorry  to  learn) 
from  the  advertisement,  that  the 
poem  has  served  occasionally  to 
lessen  the  affliction  of  a  depriva¬ 
tion  of  sight  which  the  author  has 
now  to  lament.” 

“  The  Bees :  a  Poem,  in  four 
Books ;  with  Notes  moral,  political, 
and  philosophical.  By  John  Evans, 
M.  D.  F.  K.  M.S.  Ed.  Book.  III.’* 
4to.  7s*  We  merely  notice  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  elegant  didactic 
poem,  of  which  the  two  first  Books 
have  been  already  noticed  by  us  j 
and  shall  return  to  it  with  a  fuller 
account  as  soon  as  it  is  completed  by 
a  publication  of  the  fourth  Book. 
It  is  correctly  descriptive,  and  uni¬ 
formly  neat  and  easy  in  its  versifica¬ 
tion  :  but  it  wants  force,  feeling, 
and  variety. 

We  have  had  numerous  attempts 
at  wit  and  satire  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Maids  of  Aonia,  who  have 
proved  variously  liberal  in  the  bc- 

itowment 


stowment  of  their  favours, 
lowing  are  the  principal  that  have 
occurred  to  us  :  “  Horace  in  Lon¬ 

don  ;  consisting  of  imitations  of  the 
first  two  Books  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  by  the  author  of  the  Re¬ 
jected  Addresses,  or  the  New  Thea- 
.rum  Poetarum.”  We  have  here 
many  specimens  of  the  same  elegant 
gaiety,  and  sportive  fancy  which  so 
much  pleased  the  public  in  the  Re¬ 
jected  Addresses  :  but  being  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  the  book 
loses  the  charm  of  originality,  and 
hence  has  not  met  with  all  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  accompanied  its  more 
fortunate  predecessor.  Some  of  the 
pieces,  moreover,  have  already  befcri 
presented  to  the  public,  in  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  repository,  and  are  hence  se¬ 
cond  hand  to  a  part  of  the  world. 

“  Intercepted  Letters ;  or  the 
Twopenny  Post  Bag.  To  which  are 
added  Trifles  reprinted.  By  Thomas 
Brown  the  younger.”  8vo.  5s.  6d. 
The  title  is  ingenious  :  the  plan  is 
nearly  akin  to  that  of  Horace  in 
London  ;  and  the  humour  is  in  vari¬ 
ous  instances  more  pointed  and  bet¬ 
ter  sustained.  We  are  wittily  in¬ 
formed  in  the  introduction  that  **  the 
bag  from  which  the  following  let¬ 
ters  are  selected  was  dropped  by 
a  twopenny  postman  about  two 
months  since,  and  picked  up  by  an 
emissary  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Vice,  who,  supposing  it 
might  materially  assist  the  private 
researches  of  that  institution,  imme¬ 
diately  took  it  to  his  employers,  and 
was  rewarded  handsomely  for  his 
trouble.  Unhappily  it  turned  out 
upon  examination  that  the  disco¬ 
veries  of  profligacy  which  it  enabled 
them  to  make  lay  chiefly  in  those 
upper  regions  of  society,  which  their 
well-bred  regulations  forbid  them 
to  molest  or  meddle  with.”  Being 
hence  regarded  as  of  no  conse¬ 
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quence,  the  Editor  purchased  the 
packet  shortly  afterwards  at  a  low 
price,  and  having  a  turn  for  versi- 
ficatic  put  some  of  them  into  easy 
metre,  and  in  this  manner  furnished 
the  volume  before  us. 

“  Waltz  :  an  apostrophic  Hymn. 
By  Horace  Hornem,  Esq.”  8vo.  3s. 
The  tenaetv  of  this  satire  is  also 
good  j  it  is  teri  ed  to  hold  up  to 
reprobatior  the  icentiousncss  and 
indecorr  f  tl  ance  from  which 
the  wr  assui  s  its  title.  The 
chan  of  the  pie  e  are:ease  and 
vivai  ^  ,  <i: 

We  pn  «ed  tn  the  drama,  which, 
however,  has  neen  but  little  pro- 
ductiv  of  reri  genius  during  the 
period  to.  which  we  are  limbed- 

“  The  Tragedies  of  Maddalen, 
Agamemnon,  Lady  Macbeth,  Anto¬ 
nia,  and  Clytr  nnestra  :  by.' John 
Galt.”  4to.  1  ,  Is.  Oui  ^aders 
have  long  kno  /n  Mr.  G;*  ^s  a 
traveller  $  the  \  eces  before  i  ,  with 
one  exception  which  was  com¬ 
posed  at  diffe.i  ,nl  intervals,  were 
written  while  i  n  ship-board  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  and  places,  when  he  could  * 
think,  as  he  tells  us,  of  no  better 
way  of  employing  his  attention.  He 
does  not  ascribe  much  merit  to 
them,  and  his  readers,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  will  in  this  respect  agree  with 
him.  “  In  compositions,”  says  he, 
“  so  hasty,  polished  correctness 
ought  not  to  be  expected.  I  think 
it  would  be  easier  to  write  others 
than  to  make  these  more  worthy  of 
perusal  by  any  application  which  I 
might  exert :  and  I  have  printed 
them  because  I  do  not  think  that 
they  ought  to  be  destroyed.” 

Count  Julian,  a  Tragedy.”  A 
Spanish  story  ;  dressed  up  with  some 
degree  of  art,  and  exciting  some 
portion  of  interest. 

«  Sharp  and  Flat.”  A  musical 
Farce  ,  in  two  acts.  This  has  had 
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its  day  upon  the  stage  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  :  it  made  people  laugh  while  it 
lived ;  and  now  that  it  is  dead,  it 
need  not  fear  the  unhallowed  hands 
of  a  resurrection-man. 

Our  principal  novels,  tales,  and  ro¬ 
mances  are  the  following  :  “  Mount 
Erin  :  an  Irish  Tale  ;  by  Matilda 
Potter.”  2  vols.  f<r  Cambrian  Pic¬ 
tures  ;  or  every  one  has  Error  by 
Ann  of  Swansea.”  3  vols.  “  The 
Border  Chieftains  :  or  Love  and 
Chivalry ;  by  Miss  Houghton.”  3 
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vols.  “  The  Heart  and  the  Fancy  5 
or  Valsinore  5  a  Tale  :  by  Mis  Ben- 
ger.”  2  vols.  tf  Vaga  5  or  a  View 
of  Nature,-  a  novel,  in  3  vols.  By 
Mrs.  Pack.”  “  The  Lady  of  Mar¬ 
ten  dyke  5  an  Historical  Tale  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  j  by  a  Lady.” 
4  vols.  History  of  Myself  and 
my  Friend  ;  a  Novel,  by  Ann 
Plumptree.”  4  vols.  “  Pride  and 
Prejudice.”  3  vols.  “  The  Mar¬ 
chioness  !  !  or  the  Matured  En-* 
chantress.  3  vols.  By  Lady - 
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OF  THE  YEAR  1812. 


CHAPTER  I. 

/ 

/  1 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Containing  Notices  or  Analyses  of  various  PuUications  in  Germany,  Hun¬ 
gary ,  Greece ,  France,  America,  Russia  and  the  East. 


THE  brilliant  and  established 
success  which  the  Almighty 
has  at  length  vouchsafed  to  the 
righteous  cause  of  the  allies,  has  re¬ 
opened  our  accustomed  channels', 
and  revived  on  the  continent  a  taste 
for  biblical  and  theological  studies. 
The  university  of  Halle,  suppressed 
by  Jerome  Buonaparte  on  account  of 
the  loyalty  of  its  members  to  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  has  been  re¬ 
stored  to  full  activity  by  a  cabinet 
order  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  and 
the  lectures  were  to  re-commence 
January  3,  1814.  In  the  same  city 
we  find  just  established  a  moral  and 
patriotic  journal,  under  the  title  of 
“  Gazette  for  the  Prussian  Provinces 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,’ 
which  promises  to  be  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue.  During  the  fire  of  the  French 
army  on  the  city  of  Hanau,  towards 
the  end  of  October,  the  very  va¬ 
luable  orphan-house  printing  office 
was  totally  destroyed,  together  with 
various  important  works  on  biblical, 
theological,  and  literary  subjects. 
The  office  is  re-building,  and  the 
different  authors  who  have  thus  been 


sufferers,  have  re-commenced  their 
studies  in  order  to  repair  the  great 
injury  they  have  sustained. 

A  very  excellent  German  version 
of  the  New  Testament  has  lately 
been  executed  by  Charles  and  Le¬ 
an  der  Van  Ess,  both  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  clergymen  of  great  piety  and 
learning.  In  this  undertaking,  we 
rejoice  on  the  score  of  Christian 
charity  to  perceive  that  they  have 
been  assisted  in  their  translation, 
which  they  have  made  immediately 
from  the  Greek,  by  several  protes- 
tant  divines;  and  that  their  labours 
have  been  approved  and  publicly  re¬ 
commended  by  two  of  the  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  protestant  clergymen  of 
Saxony,  the  late  reverend  Dr.  Rein- 
hard,  principal  chaplain  to  the  court, 
and  the  reverend  Mr.  Hess,  antistes 
of  the  Zurich  clergy.  Leander  Van 
Ess  is  also  the  author  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  work,  containing  extracts  from 
the  fathers  and  divines  of  the  catho¬ 
lic  church  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
the  present  times,  exhibiting,  the 
clearest  and  most  pointed  testimo¬ 
nies  of  the  excellency  of  the  holy 
scriptures ;  of  their  adaptation  to  all 
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ages  and  generations  5  and  recom¬ 
mending  their  free,  frequent,  unfet¬ 
tered  and  serious  perusal  to  all  ranks, 
classes,  and  conditions  of  people. 
This  admirable  bibi icist  has  lately 
been  appointed  catholic  professor  of 
divinity  at  the  university  of  Mur- 
burg. 

Whilst  we  are  upon  this  subject 
we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our 
pleasure  at  beholding  the  readiness 
with  which  most  catholic  clergymen 
on  the  continent  are  now  assenting 
to  a  free  circulation  of  the  serin- 

JL 

tures  among  their  respective  con¬ 
gregations.  Nothing  indeed  but 
bigotry  and  the  grossest  ignoranee 
have  ever  pretended  to  suppress 
their  diffusion  in  any  sera  or  coun- 
try.  Leo  X.  is  well  known  to  have 
promoted  the  translation  of  the  bible 
into  a  variety  of  tongues,  and  to 
have  spared  neither  personal  labour 
nor  expense  in  rendering  the  sacred 
text  correct.  He  established  and 
endowed  a  Syriac  chair  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Bologna;  personally  su¬ 
perintended,  and,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
corrected  Pagnini  s  Latin  version  of 
the  bible  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
and  gave  every  countenance  to  that 
master-piece  of  human  labour  and 
learning,  the  Cardinal  Ximenes’s 
polyglot  version,  to  whom,  indeed, 
on  its  completion,  it  was  justly  de¬ 
dicated,  and"  which,  from  its  having 
been  printed  at  Complutum,  is  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Complutensium  polyglot.  In 
like  manner  Pius  VI.  was  frequent 
in  recommending  to  the  Cardinal 
Borgia,  at  that  time  patron  of  the 
Society  De  Propaganda  Fide,  to  cir¬ 
culate  the  bible  as  generally  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  print  it  in  various  lan¬ 
guages;  affirming  that  by  such 
means  more  than  by  any  other,  good 
might  be  expected  in  parts  of  the 
world  where  Christianity  was  un¬ 


known,  or  had  ceased  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  particularly  in  the  Morea, 
Syria,. Arabia,  Africa,  and  the  Isles. 
He  considered  the  bible  as  capable 
of  fortifying  in  the  faith  Christians 
that  are  widely  scattered  broad  and 
cannot  easily  as$ociate;of establishing 
those  who  are  wavering  and  falling 
off ;  and  hereby,  under  the  divine  in¬ 
terposition,  of  laying  open  and  ac¬ 
complishing  the  way  of  salvation. 

We  know  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  has  been  lately  proposed 
among  the  catholics  of  our  own 
country  ;  only  that  there  has  been  a 
wish  to  restrain  the  circulatingtext  to 
the  Douay  version,  which  is  in  a  few 
places  accompanied  with  notes.  We 
confess  ourselves  somewhat  surprised 
at  this  proposal,  considering  the  very 
low  estimation  in  which  the  Douay 
lection  is  held  by  most  learned 
English,  and  we  believe  all  learned 
foreign  catholics.  Yet  such  is  our 
desire  to  see  the  bible  circulated 
among  the  laity,  and  particularly 
the  poor  community  of  every  coun¬ 
try,  that  a  diffusion  of  even  the 
Douay  copy  would  give  us  pleasure; 
and  it  has  not  been  without  regret 
therefore  that  we  have  beheld  this 
proposal  of  the  English  catholics 
strongly,  not  to  say  bitterly  discoun¬ 
tenanced  by  various  zealous  and  cer¬ 
tainly  well-meaning  members  of  the 
establishment  in  this  metropolis.  It 
is  better  the  English  community  of 
catholics  should  have  a  licensed  and 
gratuitous  distribution  of  this  yer? 
sion  than  have  none  ;  the  errors  or 
corruptions  may  be  easily  pointed  out 
and  exposed ;  and  it  is  not  very  rea¬ 
dily  to  be  conceived  that  the  catholic 
English  clergy  will  allow  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  our  established  text  without 
note  or  comment,  while  we  behold 
many  of  the  establisned  clergy  them¬ 
selves  advancing  a  similar  objection. 

In  the  Greek  islands  we  perceive 

a  like 
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a  like  liberality  and  consent  among 
the  catholic  priesthood  to  a  diffusion 
of  the  scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
tongue  5  and  hence,  at  Smyrna, 
Zante,  and  Scandizari,  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  even  Romeika  (modern 
Greek)  versions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  are  now  becoming  not  uncom¬ 
mon  :  this  last,  we  believe,  being 
chiefly,  perhaps  altogether,  supplied 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  of  our  own  metropolis. 

It  speaks  well,  also,  of  the  can¬ 
dour  of  the  Austrian  court,  that  the 
emperor  has,  during  the  last  year, 
withdrawn  from  the  protestants  of 
Hungary  belonging  to  the  Augs¬ 
burg  confession,  an  old  interdiction, 
and  allowed  them  the  privilege  of 
erecting  a  printing  press  of  their 
own  :  in  consequence  of  which  a 
press  is  now  just  established  at  Pres- 
burg,  and  various  protestant  works 
on  theology  and  biblical  criticism 
are  about  to  be  published  in  the 
Slavonic  tongue. 

Our  intercourse  with  France  has 
been  so  completely  broken  off,  that 
we  know  but  little  of  the  state  of 
the  biblical  and  theological  spirit  or 
publications  of  this  country  5  and  of 
the  little  we  do  know  there  is  still 
less  to  approve.  The  philosophy  of 
France  is  not  favourable  to  revealed 
religion,  or  we  should  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  have  said  that  the  opinions  of 
the  chief  philosophers  of  France  are 
by  no  means  favourable  to  it.  T  he 
institute,  which  divides  itself  into 
distinct  departments  for  every  other 
branch  of  science,  has  no  place  for 
sacred  criticism.  The  only  pulpit 
orations  of  which  any  account  has 
reached  us,  are  servile  and  fulsome 
eulogies  upon  the  first  captain  of  the 
a^e ;  whose  grossest  blunders  have 
been  panegyrised  under  the  title  ot 
sublime  ideas,  and  who,  till  of  late, 
at  least,  has  been  supposed  to  wield 
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the  thunder  of  the  Omnipotent. 
The  Cardinal  Maury,  whose  learn¬ 
ing  as  well  as  his  sacred  office, 
should  have  made  him  superior  to 
such  mountebank  tricks,  has  led  the 
way  on  all  such  occasions, and  his  ex¬ 
ample  has  been  followed,  with  few 
exceptions,  by  all  the  inferior  clergy. 
One  of  the  most  popular  works  of  a 
religious  kind  published  in  France, 
that  has  any  pretensions  to  serious 
reality,  is  M. Chateaubriand’s  “  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Christianity,”  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  which,  however,  though 
possessing  a  lively  style,  and  an  air 
of  unquestionable  devotion,  is  by  far 
too  superficial  and  fanciful  for  the 
horizon  of  our  own  country.  By 
attempting  too  much  it  effects  too 
little  j  and  by  endeavouring  to  prove 

Christianity  the  best  stimulus  and 
✓ 

guide  to  the  useful,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  Sublime  ;  to  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts  ;  to  history  and  philosophy, 
to  eloquence,  genuine  courage,  and 
patriotism,  divests  it  of  its  real  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character,  and  overlooks 
its  essence  in  its  accidents.  This 
rhapsody,  however,  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  our  own  tongue,  and  pro¬ 
bably  has  been  perused  with  enter¬ 
tainment  by  considerable  numbers. 

We  know  almost  as  little  of  the 
biblical  or  theological  literature  of 
America.  We  find,  however,  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  diffusion  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  are  numerous  and  active, 
particularly  at  Baltimore,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Massachusets,  Philadelphia, 
New  jersey,  Albany,  and  even 
among  the  Esquimaux,  where  an 
English  mission  has  for  some  time 
been  established,  and  the  missiona¬ 
ries  have  made  a  considerable  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  acquiring  the  Esquimaux 
tongue.  The  United  States,  indeed, 
like  France,  have  been  so  deeply 

engaged 
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engaged  in  warfare,  and  the  public 
opinion  upon  this  subject  has  been 
so  warm  and  so  divided,  that  but 
little  time  or  opportunity  has  been 
left  for  sober  and  serious  study : 
while  even  the  stimulus  of  religion 
itself,  as  in  France,  has  in  too  many 
instances  been  had  recourse  to,  with 
a  view  of  exciting  the  passions  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  the  violent 
and  ruinous  proceedings  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  party.  In  a  few  instances, 
however,  we  are  glad  to  perceive 
the  contrary ;  and  we  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  the  sober  and 
devotional  spirit  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  for  a  general  fast  published  by 
the  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusets,  Caleb  Strong,  Esq. 
June  1812  ;  which  commences  as 
follows:  “Whereas  it  has  pleased 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  World, 
in  his  righteous  providence,  to  per¬ 
mit  us  to  be  engaged  in  war  against 
the  nation  from  which  we  have  de¬ 
scended,  and  which ,  for  many  gene¬ 
rations,  has  be  n  the  bulwark  of  the 
religion  we  profess ;  and  whereas, 
by  this  awful  and  alarming  change 
in  our  circumstances,  the  people  of 
this  commonwealth  are,  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner,  exposed  to  personal 
suffering,  and  the  loss  of  a  great 
proportion  of  their  substance :  it 
becomes  us,  in  imitation  of  our  fa¬ 
thers,  in  their  times  of  perplexity 
and  danger,  with  deep  repentance 
to  humble  ourselves  before  him  for 
our  sins,  and  for  the  ungrateful  re¬ 
turns  we  have  made  to  him  for  his 
mercies :  to  ascribe  righteousness 
to  our  Maker  when  he  threatens  us 
with  the  most  severe  of  all  temporal 
calamities,  and  to  beseech  him  to 
avert  the  tokens  of  his  anger,  and  to 
remember  us  for  his  former  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercy.”  It 
then  proceeds  to  fix  the  23d  of  the 
ensuing  July  “  as  a  day  of  fasting. 


humiliation,  and  prayer ;  that  wit  hr 
penitent  hearts  we  may  assemble  in 
our  places  of  public  worship,  and 
unite  in  humble  supplications  to  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  who  was  their 
defence  in  danger,  and  to  whom 
they  never' sought  in  vain,  and  be¬ 
seech  him,  through  the  merits  of  his 
Son,  that  he  would  forgive  our  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  the  innumerable 
transgressions  of  which  we  have 
been  guilty.  That  he  would  give 
wisdom,  integrity,  and  patriotism  to 
our  national  and  state  governments, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  people  may 
not  cause  them  to  err.  That  he  would 
inspire  the  president  and  congress , 
and  the  government  of  Great  Britain , 
with  just  and  pacific  sentiments. 
That  he  would  dispose  the  people 
of  these  states  to  do  justice  to  the 
Indian  tribes  —  to  enlighten  and  not 
to  exterminate  them.  And  that  he 
would  protect  our  frontier  settle¬ 
ments  from  their  ravages  :  and  that 
he  would  preserve  us  from  entangling 
and  fatal  alliances  with  those  govern¬ 
ments  which  are  hostile  to  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  That 
he  would  regard  with  tender  com¬ 
passion  the  nations  whose  most  essen¬ 
tial  rights  have  been  'wrested  from 
them  by  fraud  and  violence,  and  who 
are  groaning  under  the  cruel  hand 
of  oppression ;  and  that  he  would 
break  in  pieces  the  power  of  the  op¬ 
pressor,  and  scatter  the  people  that 
delight  in  ward 

Proceeding  in  an  eastern  and  high 
northern  direction,  we  perceive  a 
very  considerable  extension  of  bib¬ 
lical  literature.  We  learn  from 
the  valuable  report  we  have  just  ad¬ 
verted  to  that  a  national  Bible  Society 
has  been  established  in  Russia  under 
auspices  of  the  happiest  kind,  and 
completely  sanctioned  by  the  impe¬ 
rial  government.  In  consequence 
of  his  imperial  majesty’s  most  gra¬ 
cious 
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eious  approbation  of  the  plan  a  ge¬ 
neral  meeting  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  characters  in  St.  Petersburg 
was  held  early  in  the  current  year; 
Prince  Galitzin  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  the  vice-president  and  direc¬ 
tors  are  of  the  highest  distinction, 
excellence  and  interest ;  and  the 
object  of  the  institution,  as  we  learn 
by  a  letter  from  Prince  Galitzin  to 
Lord  Teignmouth,  is  “  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire  in  all  languages  except  the  Sla¬ 
vonic,  for  which  a  particular  privi¬ 
lege  is  preserved  to  the  Holy  Synod. 
When  your  lordship,”  continues  his 
highness,  considers  the  number  of 
European  and  Asiatic  dialects  which 
prevail  in  the  several  provinces  of 
the  Russian  empire  ;  above  all,  if  a 
correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
state  of  many  of  these  provinces 
with  regard  to  religious  knowledge, 
then  I  am  sure  that  your  lordship 
will  feel  with  me  that  no  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  yet  formed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  can  have  objects  in  view 
more  vast  in  extent  and  importance 
than  those  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Bible  Society  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg 

We  find  also,  from  the  same 
source,  that  oriental  versions  of  the 
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bible  are  now  printed  wholly  or  in 
part,  or  prepared  or  preparing  for 
printing,  to  the  following  extent. 
In  Sanscrit,  the  whole  of  the  New, 
and  half  the  Old  Testament  printed, 
the  former  in  circulation  :  in  Chi¬ 
nese,  the  New  Testament  completed, 
the  Old  lo  the  1  Sam,  ch.  5  :  in 
Bengalee,  a  third  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  completed  ■  and  a 
second  edition  of  the  Old  to  Leviti¬ 
cus  *  in  Orissa,  the  New  Testament 
completed,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Old  :  in  Mahratta,  the  for¬ 
mer  completed  and  in  circulation, 
the  latter  to  the  book  of  Numbers; 
in  Hindu,  a  second  edition  of  the 
former  completed  ;  and  the  latter 
as  far  as  the  Pentateuch  inclusive  : 
in  Telinga  Ski kh,  and  the  Asam, 
the  former  printing:  in  Kurnata, 
Cashmire,  Burrnan,  and  Pushtoo  or 
Affghan,  copy  prepared  or  in  hand. 
For  the  use  of  the  native  Christians 
of  the  Malabar  coast  one  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
nearly  finished  in  Malayalim  or 
Malay,  at  Bengal,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  sanction  of  the  Syrian  church  ; 
while  another  from  the  Latin  Vul¬ 
gate  is  in  hand  for  the  use  of  the 
catholic  Christians  of  the  same  coun¬ 
try. 

♦  , 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 


Containing  Notices  or  Analyses  of  various  Publications  in  France ,  Germany , 


Italy,  Sweden, 

THE  labours  of  the  Imperial  In¬ 
stitute  of  France  are,  as  usual, 
of  great  diversity  of  merit.  The 
volumes  for  1812  are  the  latest  that 
have  reached  us.  In  botany  and 
vegetable  physiology,  M.  Mirbel 
appears  to  be  sedulously  pursuing 
his  inquiries  into  the  structure  of 
the  organs  of  fructification,  zea¬ 
lously  seconded  by  M.  Schubert,  a 
travelling  professor  from  the  school 
of  Warsaw,  for  the  purpose  of  open¬ 
ing  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany 
on  his  return  home.  M.  Feburier, 
of  Versailles,  (.has  written  a  paper  to 
revive  the  old  doctrine  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  saps,  an  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  the  former  of  which,  in  his 
opinion,  contributes  chiefly  to  the 
developement  of  the  branches  and 
buds,  and  the  lattar  to  that  of  the 
roots,  and  the  multiplication  of  the 
flowers,  and  enlargement  of  the  pe¬ 
ricarp.  M.  Beavois  has  an  instruc¬ 
tive  article  on  the  pith  of  plants, 
which  he  regards  as  highly  useful, 
not  only  during  the  first  year,  but 
through  the  whole  duration  of  the 
plant.  M.  Lechnault  de  la  Tour, 
one  of  the  naturalists  who  sailed 
with  Capt.  Baudin,  has  given  us 
some  interesting  details  upon  the 
trees,  with  the  juice  of  which  the 
natives  of  Java,  Borneo,  and  Ma¬ 
cassar  poison  their  arrows,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  upas, 
have  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
world.  Of  these  poisons  theie  are 


and  America. 

are  two  kinds,  the  upas  anthiara, 
and  the  upas  thieute;  the  former 
belongs  to  the  family  of  the  nettles, 
the  latter  is  a  strychnos  or  sort  of 
nux  vomica. — In  zoology  and  ani¬ 
mal  physiology  we  meet  with  a  va¬ 
luable  paper  from  M  Lamarck, 
containing  a  new  and  more  correct 
edition  of  his  classification  of  inver- 
tebrated  animals.  M.  Cuvier  has, 
in  like  manner,  given  a  table  of  the 
divisions  under  which  he  proposes 
to  arrange  the  animal  kingdom  in 
his  great  work  on  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy  which  he  is  now  on  the  point 
of  putting  to  press.  The  other  writ- 
ers  on  this  subject  are  M.  Hum¬ 
boldt,  M.  Geoffrey  Saint  Halaire, 
and  M.  Jacobson.  In  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  chemistry  M  M.  Clement 
and  Desormes  have  followed  up  Mr. 
Leslie’s  ingenious  experiment  of  pro¬ 
ducing  extreme  cold  by  absorption  in 
an  exhausted  receiver  :  M.  Dupor- 
tal  has  given  a  description  of  a  most 
useful  process  by  which  M.  Edward 
Adam,  distiller  at  Montpelier,  has 
applied  Count  Rumford’s  plan  of 
heating  by  vapour,  to  the  production 
of  spirit ,  and  Count  Rumford  him¬ 
self  has  presented  several  useful  me¬ 
moirs  upon  the  properties  of  light. 

From  the  school  of  medicine  at 
Paris  we  have  been  furnished  with 
various  prize  dissertations  on  the 
Croup,  or  Angina  Trachealisjof  these 
the  twro  most  interesting,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  honoured  with 

the 
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the  chief  marks  of  approbation,  are 
by  M.  G.  Viesseux,  JVI.D.  8vo.  8s. 
and  by  M.  F.  J.  Double,  Svo.  14s. 
both  of  which  are  imported  by  De 
Boffe.  M.  Viesseux  appears  to  us 
the  best  practitioner,  M.  Double  the 
most  elaborate  reader  and  writer. 
They  agree  that  the  first  regular  his¬ 
tory  of  croup,  as  a  distinct  disease, 
is  that  published  by  Dr.  Home,  of 
Edinburgh  in  1 7t>5.  They  agree 
also  that  many  of  its  more  promi¬ 
nent  symptoms  are  to  be  traced  in 
the  writings  of  various  earlier  phy¬ 
sicians  ;  but  they  disagree  as  to  the 
conclusion  which  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  this  admitted  fact  :  M.  Double 
believing  that  the  real  disease  is  here 
described,  though  indistinctly,  and 
confounded  with  other  diseases  5  and 
consequently  that  it  has  been  al¬ 
ways  as  frequent  as  it  is  at  present  : 
that  it  exists  in  all  countries,  and 
climates  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in 
crowded  cities  :  that  it  is  never  chro¬ 
nic,  nor  epidemic,  nor  contagious ; 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
it  hereditary  ;  and  no  clear  case  on 
record  of  its  having  attacked  adults, 
being  confined  in  its  ravages  to  those 
of  an  earlier  age.  M.  Viesseux,  on 
the  contrary,  apprehends  that  the 
disease,  which  seems  to  have  re- 
sembledthe  croup,  was  the  cynanche 
trachealis,  and  particularly  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  Boerhaave  and  Sauvages  : 
and  he  brings  forward  many  docu¬ 
ments  to  prove  that  it  was  little 
noticed  in  many  cities  and  countries 
till  within  about  half  a  century  ;  and 
that  it  is  now  becoming  more  com¬ 
mon  in  all  situations.  He  conceives 
that  its  essence  consists  in  an  inflam- 
’  mation  of  the  trachea;  and  lays  down 
a  line  of  distinction  between  this  in¬ 
flammatory  state  of  the  membrane, 
and  that  known  by  the  name  of 
cynanche  laryngea,  an  inflammation 
of  the  larynx,  or  upper  part  of  the 
1813. 
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trachea.  In  the  process  of  cure  he 
first  attempts  to  procure  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  inflammation  ;  he  thinks 
that  when  the  peculiar  membrane 
lining  the  trachea  under  this  dis¬ 
ease,  is  formed,  the  disease  itself  is 
irremediable;  and  hence  that  all 
attempts  to  dislodge  it  are  useless. 
He  endeavours,  therefore,  to  sub¬ 
due  the  inflammatory  action  by 
blood-letting,  chiefly  by  leeches 
applied  to  the  neck  ;  by  blisters, 
by  emetics,  and  warm  bathing  ^  of 
which,/ however,  the  last  two  are 
of  smaller  importance  :  and  rarely, 
though  he  admits  very  rarely,  he 
has  found  service  from  opiates  and 
antispasmodics.  He  discusses  the 
merits  of  tracheotomy,  and  sensibly 
asserts  that  the  operation  can  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  be  advisable  ;  because 
in  the  origin  of  the  disease  other 
more  powerful,  and  less  severe 
methods  ought  to  be  had  recourse 
to,  while  it  must  be  altogether  use¬ 
less  towards  its  conclusion. 

M.Gl  iseppi  Jacobi,  of  Pavia, has  di¬ 
rected  his  attention  to  thedoctrine  of 
the  retrograde  action  of  the  lympha¬ 
tics,  first  started  by  Dr.  Charles  Dar¬ 
win,  and  afterwards  interwoven  into 
the  hypothesis  of  his  father  ;  and  has 
published  a  work  upon  the  subject 
which  is  entitled  to  attention  from 
its  ingenuity,  though  we  believe  the 
question  will  still  remain  as  it  is  at 
present. 

M.  Griife,  a  German  army-surgeon, 
at  tached  to  the  fourth  corps  of  the  al¬ 
lied  army,  under  Count  Taunzien, 
employed  in  the  siege  of  i  organ,  has 
been  engaged  in  devising  means  for 
checking  an  epidemic  disease  which 
raged  with  great  violence  within  the 
walls  of  that  place,  and  for  preventi  ng 
its  spreading  beyond  the  walls.  His 
work  is  entitled  "  Art  of  guarding 
against  the  contagion  of  Epidemic 
Diseases,  being  a  Word  of  ad-ice 
2  D  ~  from 
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from  a  Physician  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Torgau.’*  The  account  commu¬ 
nicated  to  us  merely  states  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  regulations  and  practice, 
but  unfortunately  does  not  enter  into 
a  description  of  the  system  recom¬ 
mended. 

cc  Philosophic.  Zoologique,”  &c. 
ee  Zoological  Philosophy,  &c.  By 
J.  P.  Lamarck.  Paris,”  3  vols.  Svo. 
There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  fanciful 
principles  here  laid  down  and  those 
of  our  ingenious  but  visionary 
countryman.  Dr.  Darwin.  Like  the 
latter,  M.  Lamarck  supposes  life  to 
have  commenced  in  every  tribe  and 
order  from  some  peculiarly  simple 
origin  ;  he  supposes  that  that  origin  is 
the  cellular  texture,  that  which,  even 
in  the  present  advance  of  all  animals 
towards  perfection,  possesses  least 
animalization  ;  he  supposes  that  life 
commenced,  in  every  instance,  in  an 
aqueous  element ;  and  that  intelli¬ 
gence,  under  every  modification, 
results  from  a  material  organization. 
Sensation,  in  his  view  of  the  subject, 
does  not  belong  to  the  molluscous 
and  infusorial  tribes,  but  com¬ 
mences  with  insects,  which  last, 
are,  generally  speaking,  destitute  of 
intellect.  “  Agreeably  to  these  prin¬ 
ciples,”  says  M.  Lamarck,  “  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  performing  acts  of  intellect 
scarcely  begins  earlier  than  with 
fishes,  or,  at  most,  cephalopode 
mollusca.  In  these  stages,  it  exists 
in  its  greatest  imperfection  :  it  is 
somewhat  gradually  unfolded  in  rep¬ 
tiles,  especially  in  those  of  the 
highest  order;  it  has  made  great 
advances  in  birds  ;  and  in  the  mam- 
mi  ferous  families  of  the  higher 
orders  it  presents  the  utmost  limits 
to  which  it, can  attain  in  the  animal 
creation.”  The  faculties  common 
to  all  living  bodies  are,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  those  of  production. 


growth,  regeneration,  or  the  re-pro¬ 
duction  of  like  kinds;  the  special 
or  particular  faculties  of  the  higher 
classes  are,  digestion,  respiration  by 
an  appropriate  organ,  muscular  loco¬ 
motion,  feeling,  sexual  intercourse, 
circulation  of  essential  fluids,  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  intelligence. 

“  Phisionomies  Nationales,”  &c. 
“  National  Physiognomies ;  or  a 
comparison  of  the  Features  of  the 
Countenances  of  different  Nations, 
with  their  manners  and  characters  : 
with  twenty-five  engravings.  Paris.” 
12mo.  This  tract  is  drawn  up  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  system  of  M.  Blumen- 
bach,  who,  in  truth,  has  derived  his 
classification  from  Gemlin,  with  a 
mere  variation  of  the  names  :  for 
the  five  divisions  under  which  the 
human  species  is  enumerated  by  the 
former,  we  mean  the  Caucasian, 
Mongul,  American,  Ethiopian,  $nd 
Malay,  are  only  the  white  man, 
brown  man,  red  man,  black  man, 
and  tawny  man  of  the  latter.  From 
a  sort  of  modesty  very  uncommon 
in  a  Frenchman,  the  author  has 
given  no  physiognomy  of  his  own 
nation,  assigning  for  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  curious  reason,  that  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  features  afforded  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  empire,  renders  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  hold 
of  a  national  set :  he  observes,  how¬ 
ever,  with  some  complacency,  that 
by  this  combination  of  features  and 
of  faculties,  the  individuals  to  whom 
it  applies  are  equally  fitted  for  the 
study  of  science,  the  practice  of  the 
fine  arts,  or  the  pursuits  of  war  and 
commerce.  Under  the  Caucasian, 
European  or  white  variety,  he  tra¬ 
vels  but  a  little  northward  for  na¬ 
tional  examples,  and  hence  has 
omitted  the  Poles,  Swedes,  and 
Danes,  and  has  said  but  little  of  the 
Russians.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
ranks  the  English  countenance  above 
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the  Dutch,  German,  or  Spanish. 
(<  The  English  forehead,”  he  tells  us, 

is  expressive  of  thought ;  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  erudition.  The  Englishman 
creates  ideas,  the  German  refines 
and  arranges  them.  The  vast  me¬ 
mory  of  the  latter  is  denoted  by 
breadth  of  forehead,  and  marks  him 
as  the  man  to  undertake  works  of 
research  and  reference.  The  Dutch¬ 
man  has  still  less  sensibility  than  the 
German  ;  but  his  features  announce 
a  certain  energy,  approaching  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  to  obstinacy,  but  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  a  man  who  goes  straight 
forward  to  his  purpose,  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  surmount  every  obstacle 
by  dint  of  patience.”  The  plates  are 
plain  and  meagre  productions ;  far 
better  might  have  been  obtained  by 
copies  from  Daubenton  on  a  dimi¬ 
nished  scale. 

“  Prolegomenesde  l’Arithmetique 
de  la  Vie  Humaine,”  &c.  “Prole¬ 
gomena  of  the  Arithmetic  of  Human 
Life,  containing  a  general  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Talents,  a  Scale  of  the  age 
of  Man,  and  a  formula  for  estimat¬ 
ing  all  geographical  Positions ;  the 
whole  on  an  uniform  system.  By 

William  Butte,  Doctor  in  Philosophy , 

Counsellor  of  the  King  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  and  Professor  of  Statistics,  &c. 
Paris.”  8vo.  Anew,  whimsical,  and 
unintelligible  hypothesis,  rendeied 
still  more  unintelligible  by  the  coin¬ 
age  of  new  terms.  TLhe  Bavarian 
sage  appears  to  be  as  staunch  a  ma¬ 
terialist  as  Spinosa,  but  as  unfixed 
and  fleeting  as  spirit.  I  he  order  of 
nature,  and  the  order  of  the  woi  Id 
are  with  him  two  distinct  things. 
Nature,  so  far  from  being  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life,  as  the  vulgar  error 
teaches, <c  is  the  opposite  of  that  prin- 
qiple,  and  her  true  name  should  be 
non-existence  : — while  the  world 
is  the  combination  of  parts  present¬ 
ing  the  primitive,,  continual,  and 
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universal  connection  of  finite  and 
infinite. — The  finite  part  is  nature  ; 
the  infinite  is  destiny  j  and  the 
union  of  nature  and  destiny  consti¬ 
tutes  what  we  calHife  ;  and  all  life 
is  a  repetition,  more  or  less  perfect, 
of  the  system  of  the  world. — The 
business  of  the  naturalist  is  to  follow- 
in  his  researches  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture  5  while  the  speculative  man  fol¬ 
lows  the  order  of  destiny,  and  the 
philosopher  combines  both.”  Ta¬ 
lents  allow  of  a  classification,  and 
among  those  who  are  admitted  into 
its  different  divisions  are,  “  men  of 
competent  property,  rich,  poor,  and 
deranged  persons .”  Genius  allows, 
in  like  manner,  of  a  classification  j 
and  here  we  find,  for  some  reason, 
or  other  not  specified,  the  poor  and 
the  deranged  altogether  excluded  $ 
but  instead  of  the  deranged  we  have 
an  order  of  incomprehensibles ;  per¬ 
sons  respecting  whom,  we  are  told, 
“  there  is  no  harmony  in  their  com¬ 
position  j  their  productions  are  co¬ 
lossal  5  and  every  incomprehensible 
is  a  messenger  extraordinary  com¬ 
missioned  by  fate.”  Linneus  made 
a  new  order  of  amphibia,  which  he 
calls  me  antes,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  including  the  siren,  as  he^ 
could  find  no  other  place  in  which 
to  arrange  it.  We  suspect  M.  the 
Doctor  Butte,  has,  in  like  manner, 
formed  this  new  order  of  incompre- 
hensibles  as  an  express  gallery  for 
Buonaparte,  whom,  to  say  the  tiuth, 
he  has  actually  placed  in  it  j  and  our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  by  this  time  be 
of  opinion,  that  the  inventor  may 
take  his  own  stand  in  the  same  divi¬ 
sion  at  no  great  distance.  How  far 
Plato  and  Charlemagne, whom  he  has 
introduced  as  companions  to  the 
French  Emperor,  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  section,  we  have  not  time 
at  present  to  examine.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  to  have  no  more  title 
2  D  2  than 
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than  Caesar  and  Alexander,  who  are 
here  utterly  excluded  from  the  list 
of  incomptehensibles,  and  sent  to 
another  quarter, 

“  Correspondence  sur  la  Conser¬ 
vation,”  &c.  “  Correspondence  re¬ 
lative  to  the  preservation  and  ame¬ 
lioration  of  Domestic  Animals,  See. 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  skilful 
persons,  and  published  periodically 
by  M  Fromage  de  Feugre,  Veterina¬ 
rian  in  chief  of  the  Gendarmerie  of 
theEmperor’s  Guards.”  2  voi's.  12mo. 
Paris.  This  little  work  contains  many 
valuable,  some  amusing,  and  a  few 
questionable  observations  on  the  best 
mode  of  employing  and  managing 
domestic  animals  while  in  health, 
of  treating  them  during  disease,  of 
multiplying  their  kinds,  and  improv¬ 
ing  their  breeds. 

Essai  surlesMerinos.”  “  An  Essay 
on  Merino  Sheep.  By  M.  Giron  de 
Baznrlingues.’'  8vo.  Paris.  This 
work  is  rather  adapted  to  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  France  than  to  that  of  our 
own  country.  M.  Giron  describes 
himself  as  a  shepherd,  and  his  re¬ 
marks  as  the  result  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  practice:  and  there  is 
a  particularity  in  <many  of  them 
which  induces  us  to  believe  that 
he  has  described  himself  correctly. 
His  work  is  indeed  clogged  with 
particularities  of  another  kind  ;  we 
mean  those  of  a  sort  of  a  sermon ic 
division  and  subdivision. 

Anothersingulnr  discovery  in  the  va¬ 
riable  region  of  chemistry  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  year  before  us  ;  we  mean 
thedetection  of  a  new,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  elementary  substance,  which  bears 
a  striking  analogy  to  oxygen  and 
chlorine,  in  its  being  a  supporter  of 
heat,  exhibiting  an  acidifiable  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  strongly  electric  power,  and 
having  a  close  affinity  for  the  metals. 
The  merit  of  the  discovery  is  due  to 
M.  Courtois  j  it  has  been  accurately 


examined  by  many  of  the  best  che¬ 
mists  of  the  present  day,  as  well  in 
our  own  country  as  in  France,  and 
the  characters  given  of  it  byM.  Gay- 
Lussac,  in  the  Moniteur  of  Dec.  12, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  suffi¬ 
ciently  established.  This  new  sub¬ 
stance  is  obtained  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  from  kelp,  by  a  particular 
process ;  from  its  violet  colour  and 
that  gas  which  it  exhibits  when  put 
into  a  gaseous  state,  it  is  denominat¬ 
ed  iodine,  from  iid$y)$,iriolaceus.  The 
action  of  phosphorus  upon  iodine  fur¬ 
nishes  the  means  of  obtaining  new,  or 
iodine  acid  in  its  gaseous  and  li¬ 
quid  slate.  If  these  two  substances, 
however,  be  brought  into  contact  in 
a  dry  form,  they  produce  a  matter  of 
a  reddish  brown  colour,  but  no  gas 
is  disengaged.  As  soon,  however, 
as  we  moisten  this  matter  with  water 
it  gives  out  acid  fumes  in  abun¬ 
dance,  while  at.  the  same  time  phos¬ 
phorous  acid  is  produced.  So  that 
while  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites 
with  the  phosphorus  and  forms 
phosphorous  acid,  its  hydrogen  com¬ 
bines  with  iodine,  and  forms  the 
new  acid.  Admitting  the  existence 
of  chlorine  as  an  established  ele¬ 
ment,  we  have  now  therefore  three 
distinct  simple  supporters  of  com¬ 
bustion.  And  supposing  also  the 
existence  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s 
conjectured  fluorine,  the  number 
will  not  be  less  than  four  :  so  that 
the  science  of  chemistry  is  but  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  we  know  not 
what  alterations  its  first  principles 
wi!L  still  have  to  undergo. 

Dr.  Berzelius,  to  whose  accuracy 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  relative 
combinations  and  properties  of  a 
large  held  of  mineral  and  aeriform 
substances,  has  lately  given  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  his  proficiency  in 
the  higher  branches  of  physiology  by 

his 
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his  able  “  View  of  the  progress  and 
presen.  state  of  Animal  Chemistry 
forming  an  octavo  volume  in  the 
Swedish  tongue.  We  had  a  useful 
work  upon  the  same  subject  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  years  ago  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes  octavo,  by  Mr.  W.  Johnstone, 
drawn  up  with  great  care  and  at¬ 
tention  from  the  best  authorities  of 
the  day  :  but  the  -science  has  since 
undergone  so  many  changes,  and 
been  detected  to  be  erroneous  in 
so  many  of  its  sturdiest  and  best  sup¬ 
ported  principles,  that  a  work  of  this 
kind  is  really  wanted  to  collect  into 
one  focus  the  general  result  of  the 
numerous  experiments  and  disco¬ 
veries  which  have  taken  place  on 
the  continent  and  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  during  the  last  ten  years.  At 
this  moment  we  are  greatly  ignorant 
of  the  constituent  principles. of  that 
common  current  of  life  which  we 
denominate  blood.  It  was  at  one 
time  very  generally  supposed  clear 
that  its  red  colour  is  produced  by  an 
oxyd  of  iron,  either-generated  in  this 
fluid,  or  introduced  from  without 
by  means  of  the  materials  that  con¬ 
stitute  our  food  :  and  the  quantity 
of  iron  contained  in  the  body  of  an 
adult  was  attempted  to  be  calculated; 
and  was  rated  at  about  seventy  scru¬ 
ples,  or  nearly  three  ounces  averdu- 
pois,  admitting  twenty-eight  pounds 
of  blood  to  be  a  fair  ratio  for  the  adult 
form.  This  cause  of  the  red  co¬ 
lour  has,  however,  for  some  years 
been  doubted  ;  and  within  the  last 
two  years  we  have  had  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  blood  contains 
little  or  no  iron  whatever ;  that  its 
red  particles  afford  not  more  than 
its  serum  ;  and  that  its  serum  gives 
forth  not  more  than  any  other 
fluid.  This  was  first  determined 
experimentally  by  Mr.  Bfande, 
and  Berzelius  confirms  the  same 
result  in  the  work  before  us.  He 


concurs  also  with  Mr.  Brande,  in 
ascertaining  that  most  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  found  in  the  different  organs 
are  secreted  by  the  action  of  those 
organs  themselves,  and  that  the 
blood  only  furnishes  the  common 
plastic  wash,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  take  a  term  from  the  distillery, 
for  the  general  use  of  the  whole. 
Even  gelatine  is  by  both  these 
chemists  sufficiently  proved  to  have 
no  existence  in  the  texture  of  the 
blood  itself.  The  materials  and  the 
economy  of  respiration  are  in  our 
opinion  quite  as  little  known  as 
those  of  the  blood  and  sanguineous 
system.  M,  Berzelius  seems  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  common  opinion  :  but 
if  the  very  curious  experiments  of 
Mr.  Ellis  be  founded  in  truth,  and 
we  are  not  aware  of  their  being  con¬ 
troverted,  this  opinion  is  in  every 
respect  erroneous.  Our  author  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  Air.  Ellis'S  productions,  and 
his  work  is  thus  far  considerably  de¬ 
ficient.  For  ourselves  we  lament 
this  deficiency,  as  being  anxious  to 
have  the  same  ground  fairly  trodden 
over  by  other  physiologists,  and  we 
know  of  no  man  better  qualified  for 
the  purpose  than  Professor  Berze¬ 
lius.  Our  knowledge  of  the  process 
of  digestion,  moreover,  is  still  open 
to  much  improvement.  We  know 
but  little  of  the  nature,  and  not 
much  of  the  powers  of  the  gastric 
juice.— Whether  acid,  whether  al¬ 
kaline,  whether  neutral — by  what, 
means,  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  the  one,  and  by  what  means  ' 
and  under  what  circumstances  the 
other.  And  we  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  relative  aid  afforded  by  the 
collatitious  fluids  that  co-operate 
with  it  in  the  process  of  cbylifac- 
tion.  We  withdraw  from  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  regret ;  but  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  to  the  work  itself 
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in  our  volume  for  next  year,  as  we 
have  just  learned  that  it  is  now 
translated  into  our  own  tongue  by 
Dr.  Brunnmark,  Chaplain  to  the 
Swedish  Legation  at  our  own  Court. 

We  observe  an  anonymous  work 
put  forth  from  the  press  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  “  The  Extent  of  Fossile 
Shells,”  that  evinces  a  considerable 
portion  of  geological  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  It  is  indeed 
a  curious  subject,  and  requires  to  be 
more  minutely  investigated.  After 
noticing  the  vast  beds  of  fossile 
shells  traced  in  different  parts  of  the 
loftiest  and  inland  territories  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  the  author  observes, 
that  “  in  Virginia,  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ocean,  and  westward 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  a  tract  of forty 
thousand  acres,  covered  with  oyster- 
shells:  sea-mud  was  also  found  in  the 
same  region  by  General  Lincoln.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paytu,  in 
Peru,  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
high-water  mark,  oyster-shells  are 
found  in  such  quantities  as  to  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  lime  used  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  inhabitants,  more  easily  than 
it  can  be  obtained  by  raking  them 
from  the  harbour  below,  where 
nevertheless  they  abound.”  And 
he  might,  had  he  been  aware  of 
the  fact,  extended  the  same  remark 
to  the  English  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  not  the  smallest  stra¬ 
tum,  or  even  bed  of  limestone  has 
hitherto  been  discovered. 

“  Tableau  Comparatif,”  &c. 
te  Comparative  View  of  the  Results 
of  Crystallography,  and  Chemical 
Analysis,  with  reference  to  the 
classification  of  Minerals.  By  the 


Abbe  Haiiy,  Honorary  Canon  of 
the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Paris,” 
&c.  8vo.  Paris.  The  writer  of  this 
publication  stands  foremost  in  sup¬ 
port  of  what  may  be  called  the  geo¬ 
metrical  analysis  or  test  of  minerals, 
in  opposition  to  the  chemical.  The 
work  before  us  is  expressly  intended 
to  correct  various  errors,  which, 
from  the  imperfect  state  of  geog¬ 
nosy  at  the  time,  erept  into  the 
author’s  well  known  “  Treatise  on 
Mineralogy,”  to  offer  additional  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  his  own  hypo¬ 
thesis,  and  to  repel  objections  which 
have  been  advanced  against  it.  In 
many  points  the  author  has  been 
eminently  successful.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  general 
principle  j  but  where  the  varieties 
are  umorphous  it  cannot  be  always 
possible  to  apply  it :  in  this  case, 
however,  he  thinks  that  the  term 
laminar,  lamellar,  granular,  com¬ 
pact,  &c.  are  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
definintion. 

“Introduction  dlaGeologie,”  &:c. 
“  An  Introduction  to  Geology,  or 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 
By  Scip.  Breislak,  Administrator  aad 
Inspector  of  the  Gunpowder  and 
Salt-petre  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,” 
&c.  M.  Breislak  is  well  known  by 
various  earlier  writings  on  cognate 
subjects.  The  present  work  was 
published  in  Italian,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard,  of  Paris.  The  author  is  a  firm 
advocate  for  the  igneous  or  Plu¬ 
tonic  origin  of  the  earth  from  its 
chaotic  state ;  and  consequently  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  Kirwan  and 
Werner. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  ill. 
MORAL  AND  POLITICAL. 


Containing  Notices  or  Analyses  of  various  Publications  of  France ,  Ger¬ 
many ,  Italy,  Holland,  America. 


THE  publications  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  continent  on 
the  customs  and  manners  of  na¬ 
tions,  though  somewhat  numerous, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  of 
much  interest  or  value.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  among  the  best. 

“  Moeurs,  Usages,  Costumes,  des 
Othomans ;  et  abrege  de  leur  His- 
toire,”  &c.  “  Manners,  Habits, 

Customs  of  the  Ottomans,  with  an 
Abridgment  of  their  History,  by 
A.  L.  Castellan,  author  of  Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Morea  and  on  Con¬ 
stantinople.  With  illustrations  se¬ 
lected  from  Oriental  works,  and 
communicated  by  M.  Langles. 

6  vols.  l8mo.  with  seventy-two 
plates.  Paris.  Price,  in  London, 
21.  2s.  M.  Castellan  is  a  very  use¬ 
ful  compiler,  as  his  former  works 
have  sufficiently  proved  :  he  has  a 
peculiar  dexterity  in  turning  to  pro¬ 
per  quarters  for  information,  ana  a 
peculiar  facility  in  seizing  the  pith 
of  their  contents.  The  well-known 
name  of  M.  Langles  appears  to  be 
chiefly  added  to  render  the  compila¬ 
tion  somewhat  more  taking  :  since, 
though  he  is  occasionally  brought 
upon  the  stage,  it  is  but  seldom,  nor 
for  any  very  important  purpose.  I  be 
engravings  are  neat;  but  appear  to 
be  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
a  quarto  volume  entitled  Costume 
of  Turkey,  published  in  our  own 
metropolis  in  1803.  The  materials 
thus  selected  are  put  together  in  an 


agreeable  form,  and  enlivened  with 
a  variety  of  interesting  or  pleasant 
anecdotes;  as  a  specimen  of  which 
we  select  the  following,  which  is 
introduced  into  the  chapter  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  divan-kha * 
neh,  or  hall  of  judgment.  ‘  A  Turkish 
merchant  of  Constantinople  lost  a 
purse  containing  two  hundred  pieces 
of  gold,  called  thograly,  in  his  way 
from  the  bath  to  the  mosque.  He 
did  not  perceive  his  loss  till  he  was 
leaving  the  mosque,  when  he  went 
to  the  crier,  whom  he  ordered  to 
proclaim  it  in  the  streets,  with  thene- 
cessary  particulars,  and  a  promise  of 
half  the  contents  to  him  who  would 
bring  the  purse.  A  levendy,  or  sailor, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  the  ciiei  he  felt 
some  compunction  about,  keeping 
what  did  not  belong  to  him;  and 
preferred  gaining  honestly  a  reward 
of  a  hundred  thograly s  to  the  chance 
of  being  detected  and  punished  as  a 
thief.  The  sailor  made  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  having  found  the  purse  with 
the  t wo  h un d red  p i e ces  of  gold .  1 .  e 
proposes  to  keep  halt  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  crier,  and  to 
restore  the  rest  to  the  proprietor. 
The  latter  being  informed  of  this, 
wishes  to  break  the  agreement  into 
which  he  had  entered,  and  to  reco¬ 
ver  thd  whole  sum.  But  as  he  could 
not  openly  break  his  engagement,  he 
pretends  that,  besides  the  money, 
the  purse  contained  a  pair  of  dia¬ 
mond 
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mond  ear-rings  of  the  value  of  seven 
hundred  crowns,  which  the  sailor 
was  required  to  surrender  to  the 
right  owner.  The  sailor  called  God, 
fhe  prophet,  and  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness  that  he  had  found  no¬ 
thing  more  in  the  purse  than  what 
it  still  contained.  He  was  carried 
before  the  cady  or  inferior  magis¬ 
trate,  and  accused  of  the  robbery. 
The  cady,  either  through  negli¬ 
gence  or  corruption,  decrees  that 
the  sailor,  whom  he  nevertheless 
acquits  of  the  charge  of  robbery, 
should  receive  no  reward  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  careleSness  in  losing 
jewels  of  such  great  value.  The 
sailor,  enraged  at  landing  himself 
disappointed  of  the  sum  he  ex¬ 
pected,  and  at  the  attempt  to  ruin 
his  character,  presents  an  arzon/ih 
or  petition  to  the  grand  Vizier.  The 
merchant  and  the  crier  are  ordered 
before  him.  Each  pleads  his  cause. 
The  Vizier  asks  the  crier  what 
less  it  was  that  the  merchant  had 
directed  him  to  announce ;  *  a 

purse,’  replied  the  crier,  *  contain¬ 
ing  two  hundred  tZiog?a.lys .’  The 
merchant  said  that  he  omitted  to 
mention  the  ear-rings,  lest,  if  the 
purse  should  fail  into  the  hands 
of  persons  not  much  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  jewels,  the  specification 
of  the  value  should  have  caused  a 
detention  of  the  whole  The  ^ai lor 
swore  that  he  found  nothing  but.  the 
money  in  the  purse.  Mogruly- 
Ali-Pacba  pronounced  this  sen¬ 
tence  :  *  Since  the  merchant,  in  ad- 
tition  lo  the  two  hundred  mngralys, 
says  that  the  purse  contained  also 
a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings;  and 
since  the  sailor  avers  on  his  oath 
that  the  purse  which  he  found  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but.  money,  it  is 
clear  t'  at  this  cannot  be  the  purse 
which  the  merchant  has  lost.  Let 
the  merchant  therefore  have  the 


identical  purse  which  he  did  lose, 
cried  again  till  it  is  restored  by  some 
one  who  has  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes.  On  the  other  hand  let  the 
sailor  keep  the  purse  and  the  money 
for  forty  days,  and  if  no  one  claims 
it  in  the  meantime,  -let  it  remain 
with  him.’  Thus  the  avarice  of  the 
merchant  was  punished  by  the  loss 
of  his  money  and  credit,  while  the 
sailor  was  enriched  at  his  expense, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  his 
ship. 

fc  Histoire  generale  del’Espagne,” 
&c.  <l  A  general  History  cf  Spain 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  By  G.  B. 
Depping.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  Paris. 
Imported,  price  ll.  6s.  This  work 
when  completed  will  extend  to  four 
volumes,  each  of  which  is  intended  to 
comprise  one  of  the  four  grand 
epochs  into  which  the  history  of 
Spain  is  commonly  divided.  The 
first  of  the  two  volumes  before  us 
comprises  an  account  of  Spain  under 
the  Phoenicians,  Carthagenians,  and 
Romans,  to  the  termination  of 
the  republican  government  at 
Home ;  the  second  embraces  the 
period  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  tire  Gothic  kings  up  to  the 
Moorish  conquest.  •!  here  is  much 
useful  matter  introduced  into  this 
history,  and  the  style  is  sufficiently 
chaste  and  animated,  but  we  can¬ 
not  approve  of  the  division  of  the 
work;  for  the  -  civilized,  we  lutd 
nearly  said,  the  only  interesting 
parts  of  it  are  thus,  tor  the  mere 
sake  of  method,  thrust  into  the  same 
length  and  breadth  that  are  allotted 
to  its.  chaotic  and  barbarous  state. 

“  Iteise  dutch  Norwegen  mid 
Lappland,”  Ac.  Bv  Leopold  Von 
Busch,  Member  of  the  Royal  Aca  ¬ 
demy  of  Siences  at  Berlin.”  2  vols, 
Svo.  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice 
the  title  of  this  valuable  work  in  out 
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present  rapid  sketch,  as  we  have 
already,  in  our  Domestic  Literature 
for  the  year,  endeavoured  to  give 
the  reader  some  general  idea  of  its 
merit  from  a  version  that  has  just 
been  made  of  it  into  our  vernacular 
tongue,  under  circumstances  pecu¬ 
liarly  propitious  to  its  success,  and 
which  render  the  translation  a  more 
valuable  book  than  the  original 
work  itself. 

“  Voyages  dans  lTnde,”  &c. 
“  Travels  in  the  Western  Penin¬ 
sula  of  India,  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  By  M.'  Jacob  Haafner. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  M. 
J.”  8vo.  2  vols.  Paris  ;  imported, 
price  1 1 .  4s.  This  is  pretended  to  be 
a  translation  from  the  Dutch  ;  and 
prodigious  pains  are  taken  to  render 
the  assertion  credited.  Yet,  as 
though  the  real  writer  was  afraid 
of  trusting  to  living  evidence,  he 
conveniently  enough  makes  the  pre¬ 
tended  author  die  just  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  work  ;  takes  an  epoch 
just  near  enough  to  be  highly  in¬ 
teresting,  yet  just  remote  enough  to 
render  fabrication  easy  of  inter¬ 
mixture  with  fact:  and  the  work 
comes  forth  at  last,  even  in  its 
French  version,  anonymously.  A 
very  great  part  of  it  is  a  gross  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  honour,  good  faith, 
and  liberality  of  the  English,  who 
are  uniformly  painted  in  the  blackest 

colours;  while  many  oi  the  anecdotes 
'  ¥ 

introduced  into  the  work -are  scan¬ 
dalous  and  notorious  falsehoods  : 
such,  for  example,  as  that  relating 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  we  are  told, 
u  knew  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
charges  against  him,  and  to  obtain 
an  acquittal. — What  is  more,”  con¬ 
tinues  Mr.  J.  “  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a.  Bri¬ 
tish  peer.  And  why  should  we  won¬ 
der  at  this  ?  Mr.  Hastings  was 
Worth  sever  al  millions  of  money ,  and 
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had  found  means  to  make  himself 
friends  in  various  ways.’'  He  does 
not  venture  to  give  us  Mr.  Has¬ 
tings’s  title  upon  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  or  to  point  out  in  what 
bank  these  millions  of  money  were 
deposited. 

“Voyage  aux  Isles  de  Trinidad,” 
&c.  Voyage  to  the  Islands  of v  Tri¬ 
nidad,  Tobago,  and  Margarita,  and 
to  different  parts  of  Venezuela,  in 
South  America.  By  J.  J.  Dauxiou 
Lavays.se/’  2  vols.  8vo.  Imported, 
price  il.  8s.  This  is  certainly  an  au¬ 
thentic,  and  in  many  respects  a 
valuable  work,  though  written  un¬ 
der  strong  prejudices.  The  writer 
left  France  at  an  early  age  in  17914 
to  visit  a  wealthy  relation  at  St. 
Lucie,  -who  dying  without  a  will, 
left  him  fiendless  in  the  midst  of  ' 
strangers.  Pie  settled  at  Trinidad, 
became  a  planter  and  married :  a 
liver-complaint  drove  him  in  1807 
to  Cumana,  on  the  Spanish  Main  ; 
whence,  having  recovered  his  health, 
he  returned  by  the  way  of  Guada- 
lonpe  and  North  America  to  France, 
from  which  he  has  occasionally  vi¬ 
sited  England  and  Scotland.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  population  in  Trinidad  since 
jt  haspassed  into  the  possession  of  our 
own  country,  is  wonderful  from  the 
account  before  us.  In  1783  the 
inhabitants  consisted  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  Indians,  -and  not  more  than 
eight  hundred  whites  and  negroes. 

At  that  time  it  belonged  to  Spain. 

It  was  soon,  however,  transferred  to 
France,  and  on  its  capture  by  the 
English  in  1797,  the  inhabitants 
altogether  amounted  to  eighteen 
thousand,  chiefly  negroes.  In  1807 
the  population  bad  reached  thirty- 
one  thousand,  of  whom,  however, 
two- thirds,  were  negroes.  Before 
1787  a  single  vessel  of  i50  tons 
burden  executed  the  whole  carrying 
trade  of  the  island.  In  this  last 

year 
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year  the  first  sugar-work  was  esta¬ 
blished  :  in  1807  the  sugar  exports 
were  eighteen  thousand  hogsheads. 
This  work,  if  it  succeeds,  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  much  larger,  to  be 
entitled  “  Tableau  Physique,  His- 
torique,  et  Statistique  des  Colo¬ 
nies  Francoises  en  Amerique.” 

Malta  has  furnished  a  subject  for 
several  foreign  writers  both  French 
and  Italian.  One  of  the  best  is 
the  work  of  Father  Carlo  Giacinto, 
entitled  “  Saggio  di  Agricultura  par 
le  Isole  di  Malta  e  Gozo:”  and 
gives  a  better  account  of  the  na¬ 
tural  productions  and  agriculture  of 
the  associate  islands  than  any  foreign 
account  has  lately  communicated. 

Essais  Historiques,”  &c.  u  Es¬ 
says  Historical  and  Critical  respect¬ 
ing  the  French  Marine  from  l66l  to 
1789-  By  an  old  Officer  of  the  old 
Navy.”  8vo.  London.  These  essays 
evince  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject :  the  writer,  though  he  has 
long  lost  all  chance  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  of  his  native 
country,  still  feels  as  he  ought  to  do 
for  the  honour  of  that  countrv,  and 
describes,  with  obvious  reluctance, 
the  series  of  triumph,  almost  with¬ 
out  an  exception,  which  has  marked 
tlje  British  marine  over  that  of 
France  during  the  period  to  which 
he  has  limited  his  inquiries.  In  the 
year  1789  the  ships  of  the  line  be¬ 
longing  to  , England  were  120,  to 
France  80,  Spain  60,  Russia  40, 
Holland  30,  Sweden  23,  Denmark 
18.  At  the  present  period  the  ma¬ 
rine  of  all  these  powers,  excepting 


England,  is  considerably  diminish,, 
ed,  and  some  of  them  almost  anni 
hilated  $  that  of  England,  however, 
consists  of  not  less  than  250  ships  of 
the  line,  being  just  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  at  the  above  term, 
when  all  the  rest  of  Europe  pos¬ 
sessed  its  greatestmaritime  strength  ; 
the  sum  total  of  European  ships  of 
the  line,  according  to  the  preceding 
table,  having  been  at  that  period 
just  251. 

“  Exposedel’Expose,”  &:c.  An 
Exposure  of  the  Exposition  of  the 
French  Empire,  and  of  its  Fi¬ 
nancial  Accounts,  published  at 
Paris  in  February  and  March  1813. 
By  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois,”  4to. 
Richenbach  (Silesia.)  The  criti¬ 
cal  financier  in  this  analysis  pur¬ 
sues,  and  with  just  triumph,  his  fa¬ 
vourite  theme  of  the  declining  state 
of  the  French  affairs $  though  he 
points  out  resources  of  which  Bona¬ 
parte  may  still  avail  himself  for  a 
time,  and  some  of  which  he'  has 
actually  had  recourse  to  since  the 
publication  of  the  work. 

“  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Jan.  5,  1813,  on  a  bill 
for  raising  an  additional  military 
force.”  This  is  one  of  the  best  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Transatlantic  popular  elo¬ 
quence  we  have  met  with  ;  and  it 
takes  the  right  side  of  the  question. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  for¬ 
midable  account  given  of  the  armies 
destined  to  conquer  Canada  than 
they  are  now  found  to  deserve. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  ARTS. 


Containing  notices  or  Analyses  of  various  Publications  of  Italy,  Malta, 

France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 


r  |  ''HE  favourable  turn  which  the 
war  has  taken  for  the  last 
twelvemonth,  and  the  general  re¬ 
storation  of  political  liberty  to  the 
subjugated  states  and  nations  on  the 
continent  which  has  been  the  happy 
result,  is  about  to  open  to  us  not 
only  our  old  channels  of  continental 
literature,  but  a  regular  supply  of 
that  literature  itself.  We  already 
learn  that  Signor  Modesto  Baro- 
letti,  of  Milan,  whose  classical  tg- 
lents  peculiarly  qualify  him  for  the 
subject,  is  engaged  upon  a  general 
History  of  Italy  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  be  comprised  in  four  volumes 
octavo.  We  find  also  notices  of  the 
following  works  on  classical  and  po¬ 
lite  letters  as  commencing  or  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  same  quarter:  Signor  Pe- 
troni,  well  known  as  the  translator 
of  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  is  en¬ 
gaged  on  an  Italian  version  of  the  Tra¬ 
gedies  of  Corneille,  two  of  which, 
the  Phoedra  and  Andromache,  have 
already  made  their  appearance,  and 
met  with  general  approbation.  The 
Chevalier  Ippolito  Pindemonti  has 
completed  a  translation  of  the  first 
two  books  of  the  Odyssey,  and  is 
translating,  at  the  same  time,  the 
books  of  the  AEneid.  The  versifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Chevalier  is  represented 
as  highly  brilliant  and  harmonious, 
and  his  episode  of  Aricia,  in  the 
seventh  book,  affords  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  metrical  adaptation. 


Ciuli  Genoni,  of  Naples,  has  just 
published,  under  the  title  of  “  Scelte 
di  Foesie  Anacreontiche “  Selection 
of  Anacreontic  Poems,”  an  elegant 
and  lively  octavo  volume,  in  which 
he  has  also  introduced,  by  way  of 
appendix,  the  spirited  odes  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  Nelli,  a  Sicilian  poet  of  high 
reputation. 

“  Li  Romani  Nella  Grecia,”  8vo. 
Malta.  “  The  Romans  in  Greece.” 
This  is  a  work  of  elegant  and  classical 
fiction,  adapted  to  the  political  state 
of  the  world  at  the  present  day,  or 
rather  (for  we  have  emerged  from  a 
part  of  the  miseries  of  modern  po¬ 
litics)  to  the  political  state  of  the 
world  as  it  was  a  few  months  ago. 
Greece  is  here  only  another  na&inc 
for  Italy ;  the  Romans  for  the 
French  ;  the  Macedonians  represent 
the  Austrians  5  the  Russians,  the 
Thracians  j  the  Venetians,  the ffEto- 
lians ;  while  Bonaparte,  the  chief 
actor  in  the  drama,  is  described 
under  the  name  and  character  of 
Flaminius.  The  parallel  is  ably  sus¬ 
tained  5  and  the  author  evinces  not 
only  a  close  attention  to  historical 
fact  and  national  costume,  but  great 
art  and  vigour,  and  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  impressi  ve  eloquence.  The 
work  commences  with  a  description, 
under  the  veil  of  ancient  history,  as 
we  have  now  deciphered  it,  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  the  relative  strength  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  belligerents,  and  the 

character 
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character  of  the  tyrannical  captain 
of  the  invaders.  After  the  battle 
which  fixed  her  destinies  (unless, 
indeed,  they  should  be  fortunately 
unfixed  by  the  present  glorious  and 
triumphant  invasion  of  France  by 
the  allies),  the  author  becomes  more 
circumstantial,  and  gives  a  detail  of 
the  measures  resorted  to  in  order  to 
seduce,  divide,  corrupt,  and  terrify 
the  people.  He  is  singularly  happy 
in  his  exposure  of  the  ephemeral  go¬ 
vernment  of  Italy,  devised  expressly 
with  a  view  to  their  own  speedy 
dissolution  ;  and  of  the  imposture, 
the  delusion,  and  other  arts  by 
which  the  political  fanaticism  of 
the  nation  was  irritated,  till  reduced, 
by  a  succession  of  paroxysms,  to  the 
last  stage  of  debility, —she  fell  an 
unresisting  victim  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  Corsican  chief. — Dressed  up  in 
its  present  guise,  it  is  possible  that 
the  work  may  have  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Italy,  and  have  power¬ 
fully  co-operated  (as  it  must  have 
done  if  it  should  have  reached  thus 
far)  in  the  happy  change  which  at 
this  moment  we  are  contemplating, 
and  which  we  trust  in  heaven  will 
he  completed  and  perfected.  The 
author  of  the  work  is  Signor  Bar- 
zoni,  a  native  Italian,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  proved  how  deeply  he  has  felt 
for  the  miseries  and  degradation  of 
his  country  by  his  Rivoluzioni  della 
Repuhlica  Veneia.  He  is  at  present 
a  resident  at  Malta  in  the  pay  of 
the  English  government,  superin¬ 
tending  the  Maltese  Gazette,  and 
translating  articles  tor  it  out  of  the 
English  newspapers.  We  wish  him 
a  post  more  suitable  to  his  genius 
and  talents. 

“  Biographie  Universelle,  &c.” 
• ‘  Universal  Biography,  ancient  and 
modern.  By  a  society  of  men  of 
letters  and  science.”  Vol.  I. — IV. 
8vo.  Paris.  This  work  evinces  ex¬ 


tensive  research,  indefatigable  la¬ 
bour,  much  originality,  and  an  easy 
disposition  to  be  pleased.  It  is  so 
comprehensive  that  few  names  are 
suffered  to  slip  through  the  editor’s 
fingers  j  and  we  have,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  met  occasionally  with  names 
ot  Englishmen  not  to  be  traced  in 
the  general  biographies  of  our  own 
country.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
the  lives  of  oriental  scholars,  war¬ 
riors,  and  men  of  deserved  renown, 
whose  history  is,  for  the  most  part, 
given  ►fiom  authentic  and  original 
sources,  it  is,  however,  rather  a 
history  of  the  works  of  the  man  than 
of  the  man  himself,  the  examination 
being  more  directed  to  his  produc¬ 
tions  than  to  his  life  and  habits,  or 
even  the  exact  time  in  which  he 
flourished.  Thus  of  Banks  (Thos.) 
we  are  told,  in  the  opening  of  the 
article,  that  he  was  “  an  English 
sculptor,  born  clout  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century Imme¬ 
diately  after  which  the  biographer 
enters  upon  a  brief  critical  notice  of 
his  compositions,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  are  informed  that  he  tra¬ 
velled  in  Italy,  and  that  the  Empress 
of  Russia  bought  his  statue  of  Cu¬ 
pid,  which  his  own  countrymen  had 
shown  no  disposition  to  purchase ; 
but  how,  where,  or  when  he  died, 
or  any  thing  further  about  him, 
this  deponent  sayeth  not.  We  also 
find  a  good  part  of  a  page  allotted 
to  the  life  of  Bridget  Bendish ,  whose 
only  claim  to  a  niche  in  the  gallery' 
is  her  having  been  grand  daughter 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  a  family  that 
for  certain  reasons  seems  to  be  ac¬ 
quiring  more  respect  in  France  than 
they  have  lately  possessed  at  home. 

.“  Examen  Critique  de  la  Biogra¬ 
phie  Universelle,  &c. — Suite  de 
1’Examen,  &c.”  “  Critical  Exami¬ 

nation,”  and  “  Continuation  of  the 
Examination  of  the  Universal  Bio- 

graphy, 


graphy.  By  Mad.  de  Genlis. 
may  be  supposed,  from  this  attack, 
that  Mad.  de  Genlis  has  not  been 
applied  to  by  the  editors  of  the  work 
in  question  as  an  associate.  Her 
objections  are  feeble,  and  in  some 
instances  evince  chagrin.  It  might 
be  as  well,  however,  in  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  to  disarm  the  lady 
by  the  proposal  of  an  alliance. 

((  De  L’Allemagne,” — “  Ger¬ 
many,  by  the  Baronness  of  S'tsfel 
Holstein.”  3  vols.  8vo.  This  work 
has  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  as 
well  in  the  political  as  the  literary 
world,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
suppression,  and  the  destruction  of 
a  complete  edition  by  order  of  the 
French  government,  before  it  got 
into  circulation.  For  this  violent 
step  we  do  not,  perhaps,  see  into  the 
real  motive.  It  is  the  literature, 
and  not  the  politics  of  Germany  that 
forms  the  subject  of  t Lie  work:  it 
had  duly  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  public  censors  whom  the  pre¬ 
sent  enlightened  and  liberal  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  has  appointed  to 
superintend  the  press,  and  keep  it 
free  from  political  pollution,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  sentiment  that 
can  be  tortured  into  a  political  bear¬ 
ing,  much  less  into  a  reflection  upon 
the  existing  constitution  and  wretch¬ 
edness  of  the  French  empire  :  and 
whatever  sentiments  of  this  kind 
were  to  be  traced  in  any  part  or  the 
work,  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the 
censors  to  whom  it  was  ordered  to 
be  submitted,  hunted  down,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  differently  worded ; 
which,  having  been  acceded  to  by 
the  author,  “  they  permitted  the 
printing  of  the  book,’  says  Mad.  de 
Stael,  ff  as  I  have  now  given  it  to 
the  public,  for  1  have  not  thought 
myself  justified  in  making  any 
change.  It  has  appeared  to  me  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  show  what  sort 
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of  a  work  is  capable  at  present  of 
drawing  down,  in  France,  the  most 
cruel  persecution  upon  the  head  of 
its  author.  Just  as  this  work  was 
on  the  point  of  making  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  when  ten  thousand  copies 
had  already  been  struck  off  for  its 
first  edition,  the  minister  of  police, 
who  bears  the  name  of  General 
Savary,  sent  his  gens  d'armes  to  the 
booksellers  with  an  order  to  destroy 
the  whole  edition,  and  to  fix  senti¬ 
nels  at  the  different  avenues  of  the 
warehouse,  for  fear  a  single  copy  of 
this  dangerous  production  should 
escape.  A  commissary  of  police 
Was  charged  to  superintend  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  which  General  Savary 
obtained  an  easy  triumph  :  and  this 
poor  commissary,  it  is  said,  has  since 
died  of  the  fatigues  he  sustained  in 
having  with  too  much  minuteness 
ensured  the  destruction  of  so  large  a 
number  of  volumes,  or  rather  their 
transformation  into  perfectly  blank 
sheets,  on  which  there  remained  not 
a  vestige  of  human  reason.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  these  sheets,  cal¬ 
culated  at  twenty  louis,  is  the  only 
re  com  pence  which  the  bookseller 
has  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
general  minister.  At  the  very  time 
my  book  was  thus  destroying  at 
Paris,  I  received  in  the  country  an 
order  to  deliver  up  the  manuscript 
from  which  the  impression  had  been 
made,  and  to  quit  France  in  twenty- 
four  hours  : — the  exact  time  allowed 
to  conscripts  to  prepare  themselves 
for 't  heir  march.  I  wrote,  therefore, 
to  the  minister  of  police  to  say  that 
at  least, eight  days  were  necessary 
for  me  to  provide  myself  with  pecu¬ 
niary  means,  and  to  pfocure  a  car¬ 
riage.”  .  . 

The  answer  to  this  letter  is  in 

many  respects  curious,  but  too  long 
for  us  to  copy  :  the  request,  how¬ 
ever,  is  acceded  to,  with  a  remark 

or 
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or  two  that  we  cannot  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  pass  over.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,”  says  the  minister,  (M.  Savary, 
Duke  de  Rovigo)  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  the  order  which  I  have  no¬ 
tified  to  you,  in  the  silence  you  have 
maintained  'with  respect  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  in  your  last  work, — it  would  be 
wrong — for  there  is  no  place  in  it 
that  is  worthy  of  him  :  but  your  ex¬ 
ile  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
steps  which  you  have  been  pui- 
suing  for  these  many  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  air  of  this 
country  does  not  agree  with  you  ;  and 
we  are  not  yet  reduced  to  look  for 
models  among  the  nations  whom 
you  admire.  Your  Ust  is  not  a 
French  work  \  it  is  myself  who  have 
stopped  the  publication.  I  regret 
the  loss  which  the  bookseller  will 
hereby  encounter,  but  1  could  not 
possibly  let  it  appear  — I  lament, 
Madam,  that  yon  have  obliged  me  to 
open  my  correspondence  with  you 
with  an  act  of  severity  :  it  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  me  to 
have  solely  offered  you  proofs  of  the 
high  consideration  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 
your  very  humble  and  very  obedient 
servant,  the  Duke  de  Rovigo.” — 
This  letter  requires  no  comment : 
it  shows  us  more  than  any  thing 
else  can  do  the  miserable  state  to 
which  the  magnanimity  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  the  boasted  constitution 
he  has  given  to  the  country,  have 
reduced  the  press  and  the  people  of 
France.  A  native  of  France — a  wo¬ 
man — a  woman  of  the  highest  per¬ 
sonal  distinction — the  daughter  of 
one  of  its  most  honest  and  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  prime  ministers — ordered 
to  quit  France  at  a  moment’s  warn¬ 
ing — not  for  writing  against  the  ty¬ 
rant  who  governs  the  country — but 
because  she  did  not  chuse  to  write 
in  favour  of  him — for  not  having 


flattered  his  vanity  in  a  work  which 
relates  to  other  countries  alone — and 
which  the  minister  himself,  with  a 
severity  upon  his  master  and  his 
master’s  servile  minions,  which  he 
did  not  intend,  admits  is  not  a 
French  work.  It  is  possible  this 
might  not  be  the  only  reason,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  chief,  and  is  the 
only  reason  avowed.  Such  is  the 
first  idea  that  cannot  fail  to  occur 
to  every  one  who  pet  uses  this  cu¬ 
rious  piece  of  State  History.  The 
next  idea  that  will  probably  arise  in 
the  mind  will  be  a  contempt  of 
the  French  tyrant  for  his  own  offi¬ 
cers  and  institutions  :  his  appoint¬ 
ing  licencers  of  the  press,  and  then 
befooling  them  by  acting  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  award,  and  all 
this  without  any  suspicion  of  their 
having  been  too  tender  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  severe  duty.  And 
we  can  not  next  fail  to  notice  the  open 
robbery  committed  upon  the  book¬ 
seller,  whose  property  was  thus  for¬ 
cibly  taken  from  him  and  destroyed, 
without  the  smallest  remuneration 
whatsover,  although  he  had  strictly 
complied  with  the  law  in  relation  to 
this  kind  of  property,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  special  guarantee  of  the 
official  censors. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the 
very  curious  political  history  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael’s  work,  that  we  can 
afford  but  a  very  small  space  to  a 
consideration  of  the  work  itself.  It 
is  strictly  a  survey  of  German  lite¬ 
rature,  considered  intrinsically,  and 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
countries  —  chiefly  England  and 
France,  though  the  former  is  far 
more  frequently  brought  into  the 
field  of  vision.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  The  first,  which  is 
nearly  the  shortest,  is  allotted  to  a 
description  of  the  manners  of  the 
Germans,,  with  an  introductory 
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chapter  on  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  second  part,  which  is  the  long¬ 
est,  is  devoted  to  German  litera¬ 
ture  and  arts  in  the  course  of 
which  the  author  examines,  at  some 
length,  the  question  whence  it  is 
that  the  French  have  not  done  jus¬ 
tice  to  German  literature,  while  the 
English  have  done  so  ?  The  general 
answer  is,  that  few  people  in  France 
read  German,  which  is  more  culti¬ 
vated  in  England :  that  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  German  tongue,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  poetry,  cannot  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  French,  which  they  can 
easily  be  into  English,  which  is 
only  another  branch  of  Teutonic  j 
and  that  while  German  literature 
has  not  existed  in  all  its  originality 
for  more  than  about  forty  or  fifty 
years,  France  has,  for  half  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  been  so  overloaded 
with  political  events,  as  to  suspend 
its  attention  to  literary  studies.  The 
third  part  of  the  work  before  us  is 
entitled  Philosophy  and  Morals,  in 
which  we  meet  with  far  less  infor¬ 
mation  than  we  expected.  The 
fourth  part  is  allotted  to  the  Reli¬ 
gion  and  enthusiasm  of  Germany  j 
this  last  term,  however,  signify¬ 
ing  rather  an  ardent  dithyrambic 
or  rhapsodical  feeling,  than  reli¬ 
gious  fanaticism  :  and  which  the 
present  state  of  Germany  is,  in  our 
opinion,  far  more  likely  to  cultivate 
than  the  subjugated  and  gloomy  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  these  volumes  were 
composed.  The  Germans  are  na¬ 
turally  enthusiastic  :  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  has  now  taken  a  proper  turn ; 
it  has  been  called  off  from  imagina¬ 
tion  to  facts;  it  is  now  interwoven 
into  their  patriotism ;  it  will  hence 
appear  in  the  liberty  which  it  will 
certainly  work  out  for  their  country ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  will  equally 
influence  their  devotional  feelings. 
The  favourite  poet  of  Madame  de 
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Stael  is  Klopstock; — her  favourite 
philosopher  Kant,  of  whose  system 
she  has  given  a  brief  account,  com¬ 
paring  it  with  that  of  Locke,  to 
whom,  like  almost  all  the  writers 
on  the  continent,  she  erroneously 
ascribes  the  doctrine  of  deriving  all 
our  ideas  from  sensation,  instead  of 
only  a  part  of  them,  and  compara¬ 
tively  a  very  small  part :  the  larger 
portion  being  in  the  system  of  Locke 
derived  altogether  from  reflexion, 
or  the  operation  of  the  mind  upon 
its  own  powers  or  faculties.  This 
error  was,  we  believe,  in  the  first 
place,  sown  by  Condillac,  and  the 
views  of  Locke  having  in  France, 
and  even  in  Germany,  been  more 
generally  obtained  from  Condillac 
than  from  Locke  himself,  the  pre¬ 
sent  as  well  as  various  other  misin¬ 
terpretations  are  common  to  almost 
all  the  continental  writers.  M.  de 
Stael  has  given  a  pretty  long  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Kantian  hypothesis, 
and  has  endeavoured,  though  in  our 
opinion  u« successfully,  to  represent 
it  as  an-original  system.  For  our¬ 
selves  we  have  laboured  at  it  for 
some  years,  but  have  scarcely  been, 
able  to  trace  one  idea  that  does  not 
occur  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes, 
or  Mallebranche.  She  has  well  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  is  more  poetical  than  that 
of  Kant,  and  the  philosophy  of  Mal¬ 
lebranche  more  religious,  ha  Phi¬ 
losophic  etc  Platon  est  plus  poetique 
que  celle  cle  Kant,  la  philosophic  de 
Mallebranche  plus  religieutel'  Upon 
the  whole,  we  far  more  fully  con¬ 
cur  with  M.  Degerando,  whose 
view  of  Kant  we  ueruseJ  about 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  in  regarding 
the  whole,  svstem  as  a  general  mass 
of  eclectism  or  pillage  from  other 
schools.  It  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  the  fair  author  before  us  to  ob¬ 
serve.  that  she  reprobates  his  absurd 
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technology,  aftd  is  not  quite  pleased 
with  him  for  keeping  so  perfectly 
clear  of  every  thing  that  relates  to 
religion.  It  is  not  much  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  German  theology  that  M  de 
Stael  does  not  appear  able  to  find  a 
single  favourite  among  any  ot  the 
three  classes  to  which  she  has  chief¬ 
ly  devoted  this  part  of  her  work, 
the  Protestants,  the  Moravian  bre- 

X  ' 

tkren ,  and  the  cat /io lies.  Upon  the 
whole,  Herder  ard  Stolberg  seem 
principally  to  divide  her  attention, 
yet  the  first  is  scarcely  orthodox 
enough,  and  the  second,  though  a  li¬ 
beral  catholic,  is  still  a  catholic.  The 
length  of  this  review  is  the  best  proof 
we  can  offer  of  the  respect  we  en¬ 
tertain  for  the  work  before  us,  and 
the  general  talents  of  'its  author. 
She  discovers  considerable  research, 
great  rapidity  in  seizing  ideas,  a 
comprehensive. mind,  a  correct  taste, 
a  judgment  not  often  erroneous,  and 
an  elegant  and  spirited  style.  The 
work  ought  to  be  translated  into 
English,  and,  while  writing  this  sen¬ 
tence,  we  perceive  a  translation  ad¬ 
vertised. 

Nouveaux  Elemens  de  Litera¬ 
ture,  &c.”  ,  New  Elements  ot  Lite¬ 
rature;  or  Analysis  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Literary  Composition,  and 
of  the  best  classical  works,  ancient 
and  modern,  French  and  foreign  : 
containing  extracts  from  translations 
of  the  most  esteemed  authors. 
Partly  translated  from  the  German 
of  Eschenburg.  By  M.  Breton, 
12mo.  6  volumes.”  Imported,  price 
ll..  4s.  The  work  of  M.  Es¬ 
chenburg  here  referred  to  was  pub¬ 
lished  not  long  since  under  the  title 
of  Bey  spiel-  S  c  m  rh  l  u  ng  zur  Theoi  se¬ 
der  schonen  iV'issenschaftcn ;  and 
treats  of  literary  productions  of  all 
kinds  under  their  respective  names, 
whether  fable,  tale,  epigram,  idyl, 
ode,  epopee  :  the  respective  theories 
are  then  added  to  the  different  divi¬ 


sions  from  the  most  approved  cri¬ 
tics  ;  and  the  whole  closes  with  spe¬ 
cimens  borrowed  from  German  au¬ 
thors  and  translators.  From  the  vast 
cargo  of  German  literature  which 
the  late  subjugation  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  threw  into  the  bosom  of  Frahce, 
M.  Breton  has  selected  this  produc¬ 
tion  of  M, -Eschenburg,  as  his  text 
book  ;  he  has  compressed  many 
parts,  and  enlarged  others  chiefly 
from  La  Harpe’s  Coars  de  la  Litte- 
rature.  The  work  is  valuable,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  it  translated 
into  our  own  tongue.  It  affords, 
upon  the  whole,  a  fair  picture  not 
only  of  tiie  different  kinds  of  li¬ 
terature,  but  of  the  different  tastes 
and  powers  of  different  nations  •  it 
evinces  an  extensive  range  of  read- 
ing,  and  knowledge  of  languages  ; 
and  a  judgment  highly  creditable  to 
the  author.  In  his  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  our  vernacular  writers 
it  is  not  often  that  we  have  had 
occasion  to  differ  Bom  him.  Like 
all  foreigners,  the  original  author,  or 
compiler,  or  both,  are  least  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
English  pulpit:  the  best  orators 
here  enumerated  under  this  class  are 
Tillotson  and  Littleton.  Til lo.t son 
every  one  knows,  and  every  on?  re¬ 
veres  ;  less,  however,  for  his  popular 
oratory  than  for  his  perspicuity  and 
unfeigned  piety.  But  of  Littleton  no 
one  knows  any  thing  except  as  the 
author  not  of  a  series  of  sermons,  but 
of  a  quarto  Latin  dictionary,  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  Ainsworth’s. 
Some  other  name  was  probably  in¬ 
tended  ;  but  whether  Hooker  or 
Hall,  Bunyan  or  Barrow,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine.  This  division  of 
the  work  is  the  lowest  and  most 
erroneous  part  of  it. 

“  Tableau  de  la  Litterature  Fran- 
caise  pendant  le  DUuitieme  Sie- 
cle.”  “  Sketch  of  French  Litera¬ 
ture 
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tiire  daring  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.’  8vo.  1S13.  It  is  sufficient 
to  point  oat  the  merit  of  this  work 
to  notice  that  it  has  already  acquired 
a  second,  we  believe  a  third  edition 
on  the  continent,  and  has  had  two 
impressions  in  our  own  metropolis. 
It  presents  us  with  a  sort  of  brief 
abstract  of  the  intellectual  causes 
which  conspired  to  produce  that 
turn  ol  thinking  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  particularly  on  religious, 
moral,  metaphysical,  and  political 
subjects,  which  alienated  the  reason 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
from  the  existing  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  institutions ;  and  at  length 
produced  the  revolution  by  which 
they  were  overwhelmed.  The  per¬ 
sons  whose  writings,  perhaps,  chiefly 
contributed  to  this  calamitous  effect 
were  BufFon,  Montesquieu,  Rous¬ 
seau,  and  Voltaire :  of  these  the 
talents  of  Voltaire  enabled  him  to 
embrace  the  widest  circumference, 
and  operated  with  a  greater  or  less 
vivacity  of  impression  or  extent  of 
influence  on  a  multitude  of  all  clas¬ 
ses  from  the  prince  to  the  scaven¬ 
ger;  for  there  was  no  style,  whether 
of  prose  or  poetry,  which  he  was 
not  capable  of  employing;  no  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  was  not  capable  of 
writing  upon,  and  of  writing  upon 
with  considerable  force  and  effect. 
Rousseau  had  not  so  many  admirers 
as  the  philosopher  of  Ferney but 
his  votaries  were  generally  men  of 
a  more  impassioned  temperament ; 
and  they  supplied  by  enthusiasm 
■what  they  wanted  in  numbers.  The 
writings  of  BufFon  tended,  even  in 
a  more  direct  manner,  (for.  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  more  openly  than 
either  of  the  preceding  philosophers) 
to  discredit  the  Mosaic  testimony, 
and  disturb  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  works  of  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  evince  a  strong  revolu- 
JS13. 
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tionary  leaven.  The  best  of  them  is 
his  Spirit  of  Laws  :  yet  even  this 
assisted  to-put  in  motion  a  great  part 
of  the  thinking  multitude  in  France 
on  the  high  subjects  of  government; 
and  the  comparisons  which  it  excit¬ 
ed,  probably  led  many  to  speculate 
on  some  airy  scheme  of  policy  which 
might  “eclipse  every  existing  code  in 
the  distribution  of  political  power, 
and  the  extension  of  national  li¬ 
berty.  Of  the  characters  we  have 
thus  brought  forward  the  present 
writer  seems  to  entertain  the  worst 
opinion  of  Rousseau.  He  represents 
him  as  a  concentration  of  vanity  and 
selfishness,  actuated  at  the  same 
time  by  a  fine  imagination,  and 
rapid  facility  of  description.  Though 
he  possessed  great  sublimity  of  sen¬ 
timent,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  des¬ 
titute  of  all  personal  benevolence. 
Virtue  was  painted  in  her  highest 
lustre,  and  her  most  captivating 
forms  in  the  focus  of  his  fancy,  but 
beyond  that  region  all  was  a  dark 
void,  a  deadness  unanimated  by  the 
charities.  Fie  further  affirms  that 
*(  the  life  which  lie  led  was  a  tissue 
of  egotism :  that  the  pleasures  which 
he  sought  had  always  something  ex¬ 
clusive  and  solitary  :  that  he  never 
sacrificed  his  interest  except  to  his 
pride  :  that  be  was  envious  of  every 
tiling  which  he  did  not  possess,  and 
which,  in  many  instances,  he  had 
made  no  effort  to  obtain  :  that  even 
his  affections  had  the  stamp  of  self¬ 
ishness  ;  and  that  what  he  loved 
was  rather  for  his  own  gratification, 
than  for  that  of  the  object.” 

“  Histoire  de  la  Litterahire  Es- 
pagnole,  &c.”  “  History  of  Spanish 
Literature;  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  M.  Bouferweck,  professor  at 
t lie  university  of  Gottingen.”  8vo. 
2  vols.  Paris.  Imported  price  ll. 
This,  in  many  respects,  bears  a  con- 
side  table  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
2  E  •  ceding 
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ceding  work  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  offered  to  the  public. 
The  Gottingen  professors  undertook 
a  few  years  ago  to  write  conjointly 
a  literary  history  of  modern  Europe, 
at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Eickhorn, 
who  engaged  to  arrange  and  super¬ 
intend  their  general  labours.  The 
department  of  scripture-criticism 
was  undertaken  by  Meyer  5  that  of 
mathematical  science  by  Kasmer, 
and  that  of  polite  letter^  by  Bouter- 
week.  An  introductory  history  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge  from  the 
dark  ages  to  the  peace  of  14p 0  was 
composed  by  M.  Eickhorn  himself; 
and  was  separately  published  under 
the  title  of  “  Geschichte  der  Cultur. 
Tire  part  executed  by  M.  Bouter- 
week,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  po¬ 
pular,  and  possessed  of  much  real 
merit,  has  peculiarly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  scholars  of  most 
European  countries.  That  portion 
of  it  which  gives  the  history  of  Ita¬ 
lian  literature  has  for  some  years 
been  translated  in  an  abridged  form 
into  French  by  M.  Guinguene,  with 
a  few  necessary  corrections :  and  the 
success  which  has  accompanied  this 
has  tempted  the  writer  before  us 
to  make  a  similar  experiment  on 
the  history  of  Spanish  literature. 
The  poetry  of  Spain,  though  never 
carried  to  the  height  of  excellence 
which  was  attained  in  Italy,  is  more 
truly  national,  self-derived,  and  ori¬ 
ginal,  than  that  of  the  Italians.  It 
has  an  oriental  colouring  not  to  be 
traced  in  other  European  poetry; 
and  its  drama  abounds  with  action 
and  interest.  Among  its  novelist's 
many  have  attained  a  high,  and 
Cervantes  an  unrivalled  European 
rank :  and  no  nation  has  availed 
itself  so  much  of  the  supernatural 
agency  of  catholic  Christianity,  as¬ 
sembling  on  the  stage,  and  embody¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  the  saints  and  angels 


of .  their  established  religion.  We 
have  been  pleased  with  the  work 
before  us,  and  have  little  doubt  of 
its  success. 

**  Correspondence  Litteraire,  Phi- 
losophique,  &c.”  “  Literary,  Phi¬ 

losophical,  and  Critical  Correspon¬ 
dence  addressed  to  a  German  Sove¬ 
reign,  between  the  years  1/fQ  and 
If 82.  By  the  Baron  Grimm  and 
and  by  Diderot.”  5  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1812.  Of  Diderot  we  need  say  but 
little;  he  is  already  sufficiently 
known  to  our  readers.  M.  (Pimm, 
a  German  by  birth,  and  of  obscure 
parentage,  obtained  an  introduction 
into  good  society  at  Paris,  from  his 
being  governor  or  tutor  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Count  Schomberg.  His 
earliest  intimacy,  among  the  wits 
and  philosophists  of  the  day,  was 
with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Dide¬ 
rot,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by 
the  former,  Baron  Holbach,  and  the 
principal  authors  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedic.  These,  connexions,  aided  by 
what  his  biographer  calls  ‘  la  sou- 
plisse  de  son  esprit,'  were  not  long 
in  opening  to  him  une  carrier e  bril- 
lante.  During  several  years  he  was 
employed  as  secretary  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans;  and  was  applied 
to  by  several  of  the  German  princes 
to  transmit  to  them,  in  the  way  of 
free  and  lively  correspondence,  all 
the.  literary  and  philosophical  gossip; 
of  Paris.  Of  the  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  amusement  which  this 
miscellaneous  correspondence  must 
have  contained,  the  editor  tells  us. 
that  it  was  not  known  that  any  por¬ 
tion  existed  until  the  discovery  of 
the  MSS.  from  which  the  present 
selection  is  made ;  and  which,  it 
printed  entire,  would  extend  to  three 
times  the  present  quantity.  The  se¬ 
lection  might  have  been  further 
abridged  without  much  injury,  ihe 
part  contributed  by  M,  Diderot  is 
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small,  and  appears  only  to  have  sup* 
plied  the  correspondence  of  the  ba¬ 
ron  when  the  latter  was  indisposed 
or  absent  from  Paris.  The  sovereign 
referred  to  is  probably  the  Margrave 
ot  Anspach.  The  correspondence 
is  certainly  well  supported,  and  full 
of  spirit  :  but  the  writers  exhibit  the 
utmost  looseness  of  religious,  and 
nearly  so  of  moral  principle. 

“  Galerie  Mythologique,  &c.” 
“  The  Gallery  of  Mythology;  or 
Collection  of  Monuments,  intended 
to  assist  the  Study  of  Mythology, 
of  the  History  of  the  Arts,  of  the 
Statues  of  Antiquity,  and  of  the  Al-  * 
legorical  Language  of  the  Ancients. 
With  a  hundred  and  ninety  plates 
of  etchings,  &c.  By  A.  L.  Miliin, 
Member  or  the  Institute.”  2  vols. 
Svo.  The  title  is  sufficiently  ex¬ 
pressive.  It  is  a  truly  valuable  pan¬ 
theon,  and  ought  to  be  translated 
Into  our  own  language. 

Le  Genie  dr  Virgile,  &c.” 
f(  The  Genius  of  Virgil :  a  posthu¬ 
mous  work  of  Malfil&tre ;  published 
according  to  his  own  MSS.  With 
notes  and  additions  by  P.  A.  M. 
Migen.”  4  vols.  Svo.  Paris.  Mai- 
filatre  was  born  at  Caen  in  the  year 
1/35  ;  studied  under  the.  Jesuits  of 
thflt  citv  ;  showed  an  early  taste  for 
poetry  5  wrote  several  of  the  best 
odes  in  the  French  language ;  and 
left  behind  him  translations  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  several  of  the 
Latin  poets.  Yet,  from  want  of 
patronage  or  some  other  equally 
powerful  cause,  he  never  rose  into 
popularity:  in  1 7^7  he  fell  at  once 
a  prey  to  the  long  sufferings  of  an 
agitated  and  unhappy  existence;'’ 
soon  after  which,  as  we  are  further 
told,  “  this  unfortunate  young  man 
to  whom,  during  his  life,  the  justice 
which  he  merited  was  denied,  lived 
in  distress,  and  died  in  want.’ 
Among  his  MS.  papers  were  found 


a  translation  of  various  detached 
passages  both  of  the  Georgies,  and 
the  iEneicl,  constituting  what  the 
translator  conceived  to  be  his  best 
productions,  and  to  which,  there¬ 
fore,  he  gives  the  name  of  “  The 
Genius  of  Virgil.”  Tp  render  these, 
however,  the  more  fully  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  more  poignantly 
relished,  he  introduces  them  by  a 
prose  analysis  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  refer,  and  of  which  they  form 
a  con  t  i  n  u ation . .  W  i  th  these  motley 
productions  are  intermixed  various 
critical  dissertations  on  different 
kinds  of  poetry,  or  on  different  parts 
of  the  2Eneid  :  and  the  work  before 
us  is  in  this  manner  eked  out  to  the 
extent  of  four  volumes  octavo.  Some 
of  the  blank  spaces  are  filled  up  by 
extracts  from  Delliile,  of  whose 
powers  we  are  told  the  author  had 
liberality  enough  to  express  a  high 
opinion  :  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming,  that,  wherever  this  is 
the  case,  Delliile  appears  to  more, 
advantage  than  Malfilatre,  whose 
versification,  however,  is  never  con¬ 
temptible,  and  frequently  spirited 
and  happy. 

Etudes  sur  La  Fontaine,  &c.” 
“  Studies  on  La  Fontaine;  preceded 
by  an  unpublished  Eulogy  on  him 
by  the  late  M.  Gaillard,  of  the 
French  academy,”  8vo.  Paris,  1812. 
The  Irish  Abbe  Grosley  first  set  on 
foot  the  project  of  editing  La  Fon¬ 
taine.  In  1775  he  read  before  the 
academy  of  Nancy  a  dissertation  on 
the  sources  of  that  author’s  fables, 
and  pointed  out  the  use  there  made 
of  Camerarius  and  Nevelet.  Gros¬ 
ley  was  succeeded  by  the  Abbe 
Guidon ;  who,  under  the  title  of 
La  Fontaine  et  tous  Les  Fabulistes , 
collected  much  curious  and  recon¬ 
dite  matter  concerning  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  fable-writing.  From  these 
and  a  few  other  sources  the  present 
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Studies  are  derived  :  and  .the  editor 
has  displayed  in  his  selection  exten- 
.  sive  reading  and  correct  judgment. 

<(  L’Hermite  delaCbaussee  a’ An¬ 
ting  &c.”  The  Hermit  of  the  Cbaus- 
see  d’Autin  :  or  Observations  on 
Parisian  Manners  and  Customs  at 
the  bee-inning,  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.”  I2mo.  Paris,  1812.  The 
Chaussee  d’Antin  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Bond  Street  of  Paris.  The 
Hermit  before  us,  in  a  series  of 
numbers,  somewhat  similar  to. those 
of  cur  own  Taller,  describes  the 
more  prominent  of  the  Parisian  cus¬ 
toms  or  manners,  to  which  any  de¬ 
gree  of  ridicule  or  satire  can  be  ap¬ 
plied.  He  appears  to  describe  with 
troth,  and  his  pictures  are  full  of 
colouring. 

“  Contes  de  Wieland,  &c.”  “  Tales 
of  Wieland  and  of  the  Baron  deRam- 
bohr,  translated  from  the  German 
by  M  *  *  •* ;  to  which  are  added 
two  Russian  Tales  and -an  Historical 
Anecdote.”  12mo.  2  vols.  Paris, 
1812.  A ‘few  of  Wieland’s  best 
pieces  are  here  copied  from,  his  Fa¬ 


bliaux;  but  in  plain  prose,  and  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  they  lose  much  of 
their  raciness.  Who  the  Baron  de 
Rambohr  is  we  know  not  ;  but  his 
genius  by  no  means  qualities  him 
for  an  associate  with  Wieland.  The 
two  Russian  pieces  have  simplicity, 
originality,  and  an  impressive  ro¬ 
mantic  tut n.  The  Historical  Anec¬ 
dote  is  a  gipsy  story,  from  an  ano¬ 
nymous  author. 

The  novels  of  the  year  have  not 
furnished  us  with  any  thing  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  t  we  may  memion 
among  the  chief,  “  Histoire  de  la 
Famille  Blowm.”  History  of  the 
Blowrn  Family,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Augustus  la  Fontaine,” 
4  vols.  12mo.  full  of  incident,  but 
not  destitute  of  incongruities  ;  and 
<e  Amelie  et  Clotilde  “  Amelia 
and  Clotilda  :  by  J.  Borous,  4  vols. 
12mo.  full  of  distress  and  horror,  in 
which  dramatic  justice  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  term  on  the  present- 
occasion,)  is  not  always  dealt  out  a? 
it  ought  to  be. 


THE  END. 
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Printed  by  T.  Bcnsley, 

Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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